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Introduction 


Jaap Mansfeld and David T. Runia 


The present volume is the fourth in a series devoted to the so-called Placita, a 
compendium of philosophical tenets compiled by an unknown author in about 
the middle of the first cent. CE. The series is called ‘Aétiana) based on the name 
Aétius, which Herman Diels gave the author in his epochal Doxographi Graeci 
in 1879 and it has been in general use ever since. In recent years there has 
been considerable discussion about this name, which can never be regarded 
as more than probable. The work containing the doxai of the philosophers 
(with a few scientists and doctors added in) has not come down to us in its full 
original form. Its exact title and the identity of its author remain uncertain, but 
that there was a single work and that it had a single author—though standing 
in a long tradition—is beyond all reasonable doubt. What can also not be 
doubted is that this important work has not received, since Diels, the scholarly 
attention that it deserves. This situation the authors of the Aétiana have wished 
to remedy. 

The project began in 1989 when the two of us, Jaap Mansfeld and David 
Runia, who at that time were living in close proximity to each other in the 
Netherlands and were both working on various strands of the doxographical 
tradition, decided to pool our resources and work together. Volume 1 was pub- 
lished in 1997.1 In it we examined the full history of the Aétius hypothesis, first 
tracking down the history of research on its history prior to Diels and then 
examining the decisive contribution of Diels himself. The greater part of the 
book, however, was devoted to an examination of the sources for the recon- 
struction of the lost compendium, focusing particularly on the evidence of the 
epitomator ps.Plutarch and his tradition, the anthologist Johannes Stobaeus 
and the Church father Theodoret of Cyrrhus. We concluded that a fresh exam- 
ination of the evidence confirmed that Diels was basically on the right track. 
But the method he used for reconstructing and analysing the work could be 
improved upon, as could also the way he positioned it within the Greek philo- 
sophical tradition. Above all research on the tradition and the contents of the 


1 Mansfeld and Runia (1997). All the volumes of the Aétiana have been published in the series 
Philosophia Antiqua by Brill. This first volume was reviewed by M. Frede, Phronesis 44 (1999) 
135-149; M.L. Gemelli Marciano, MH 55 (1998) 252-253, A. Laks, RMM 102 (1997) 570-571; 
A.A. Long, JHPh 37 (1999) 523-524; I. Mueller, CPA 94 (1999) 11-114; S. Rubarth, AncPhil 19 
(1999) 186-191; and D. Sider, CW 91 (1997-1998) 441-442. 
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Placita could be made more accessible to scholarship on Greek philosophy. 
The veil of obscurity that hung over the subject, caused in large part by Diels’ 
labyrinthine ‘prolegomena, needed to be lifted. 

Volume 2 was published twelve years later in 2009. We gave it the sub-title 
‘Aétius’ Compendium’ and it consisted of two parts, each occupying a sepa- 
rate book of its own.? Part one, entitled Macrostructure and Microcontext, sub- 
jected the contents of the work to a thorough analysis, explaining in detail the 
structure imposed on the material collected by the compiler and the various 
techniques used to order it, such as the use of diaeresis, the relation between 
systematic and chronological sequence, the occurrences of direct authorial 
intervention and so on. This part also undertook to place the contents of the 
Placita firmly in their context in the history of philosophy from Plato and Aris- 
totle through the Hellenistic period to the first cent. BCE. It was demonstrated 
that the work stood in a lengthy tradition of accretion and redaction, as illu- 
minated by a wide range of other writings, some of which stood closer to the 
Placita than others. We denoted this range by distinguishing between a proxi- 
mate and a wider general tradition, though of course it was really a spectrum. 
Part two, entitled Specimen reconstructionis, focused on the part of the Placita 
which has been best preserved, Book 2 on cosmology, and presented a recon- 
struction of the work in a single column, as opposed to the double columns 
of Diels’ text. Explaining in every detail the steps taken, it demonstrated that 
it was possible to produce a text of the work which, if not fully certain in all 
of its details, certainly provided a text that scholars could work with. A year 
later in 2010 a third volume saw the light of day. It consisted of a collection 
of 19 selected studies between 1989 and 2009 which offered a rich palette of 
additional research into aspects of the Placita and their place within ancient 
philosophy, 

An important decision had already been reached in 2004. Anticipating the 
results of the specimen reconstructionis, we resolved to work towards a text, 
translation and commentary of the work. This task required a wide range 
of skills, not all of which we sufficiently possessed, so we sought collabora- 
tion with other scholars: Oliver Primavesi (Munich) and his doctoral student 
Mareike Jas, who provided us with fresh insights on the tradition of ps.Plutarch 


2 Mansfeld and Runia (2009). Reviewed by H. Bottler, Gymnasium 118 (2011) 285-287; A. Falcon, 
BMCR 2010.04.48; C. Louguet, RPAL 110 (2012) 161-164; R. McKirahan, CR 60 (2010) 409- 
4u; P. Podolak, Prometheus 36 (2010) 94-96; R.W. Sharples, Gnomon 83 (2011) 682-685; and 
G. Journée, Philosophie antique 11 (2011) 247-250. 

3 Mansfeld and Runia (2010). Reviewed by R. McKirahan, CR 61 (2011) 437-440; and K. Rudolph, 
BMCR 2011.01.13. 
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(especially ps.Galen and the Arabic translation of Qusta ibn Luqa) and the 
way that an apparatus criticus should be presented; Edward Jeremiah (Mel- 
bourne), who helped us with analyses of the language and structure of the 
work; and James Royse (Claremont), who assisted with the manuscript tradi- 
tion of Stobaeus. A generous grant from the Australian Research Council and 
further assistance from the University of Utrecht and the Ludwig Maximilian 
University of Munich facilitated the organisation of a series of seven workshops 
held every summer, first in Bilthoven and then in Munich, during the years 2007 
to 2013.4 

All along we had planned, as part of the activities funded by the Australian 
research grant, to organise an international colloquium. It would be the first 
ever to be devoted to Aétius and the doxographical tradition. The aim was to 
host discussions which would explore scholarly developments in research on 
the Aétian Placita and demonstrate its importance for the understanding of the 
history of ancient philosophy. We also wished to receive feedback on the results 
of our research that we had already made public. For this reason, care was taken 
to extend invitations also to scholars who had indicated disagreement with 
some of the conclusions we had reached. Another exciting possibility was to 
make use of the provisional text and translation of the entire work that had 
been completed by the end of 2015. Fortunately, the Australian research grant 
had not yet been depleted and we were also able to gain additional support 
from other institutions who will be duly thanked below. 

The colloquium took place under ideal circumstances at the University 
of Melbourne on 2-4 December 2015. For three days a group of 18 partici- 
pants ranging from senior scholars to young researchers met together in the 
Stafford Council Room of Queen’s College, where they listened to 13 papers and 
discussed their contents in a true spirit of scholarly cooperation and friend- 
ship. Regrettably one of the original workshop members, Oliver Primavesi, 
was unable to attend, but the remainder were all present. Other scholars who 
joined us were Keimpe Algra (Utrecht), Han Baltussen (Adelaide), Dirk Balt- 
zly (Hobart), Michael Champion (Melbourne), Jean-Baptiste Gourinat (Paris), 
Gérard Journée (Lille), Andrei Lebedev (Crete), Mark Lim (Adelaide), Anthony 
Long (Berkeley), Brennan McDavid (Melbourne), Richard McKirahan (Clare- 
mont), Teun Tieleman (Utrecht) and Sonya Wurster (Melbourne). 


4 Jaap Mansfeld and David Runia attended all workshops, Oliver Primavesi all but the one in 
zou. Edward Jeremiah participated from 2011 onwards, Mareike Jas from 2012, and James 
Royse in 2013 only. 
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As project leaders we, Jaap Mansfeld and David Runia, enjoyed and bene- 
fited from both the papers and the discussion. Indeed, it did not take us long to 
decide that the papers deserved a wider dissemination, so we are now present- 
ing them as Volume 4 of the Aétiana series. Of the original papers, three are 
not included in this volume. Andrei Lebedev decided to publish his paper else- 
where,® while Han Baltussen has been prevented by a very full programme of 
work from finalising his paper on ‘Simplicius, Theophrastus and the Placita’ for 
publication. Jaap Mansfeld has not developed further the introductory paper 
that he gave at the colloquium, but instead is publishing two papers that focus 
on issues that are highly relevant to the reconstruction of the Aétian Placita. 
Finally, Oliver Primavesi has agreed to the inclusion of a paper that was com- 
posed some time ago and discussed at one of the early workshops. There are 
thus thirteen papers in all. 


We now give a summary of the contents of the volume. The papers have been 
divided into three parts, of which the first is entitled ‘Reconstructing and 
Editing the Placita’. This part begins with two papers that from different angles 
examine questions relating the identity of the author and the interrelationship 
of the main sources on which the reconstruction of his work is based. 

In the first paper Jean-Baptiste Gourinat returns to the evidence in Theo- 
doret regarding the identity of the author and the scope of his work. Though it is 
beyond any doubt that Theodoret, like Stobaeus, had access to a longer version 
of the Placita, one may have some doubts about Diels’ depiction of the way 
Theodoret relied on the longer Placita and to the identification of the author 
as Aétius. Diels thought that Aétius was Theodoret’s main source and that he 
added the name of Porphyry and Plutarch because of their fame among the 
Greek philosophers. A careful examination of the three mentions of Aétius, 
together with Plutarch and Porphyry, shows that Theodoret used the longer 
version of the Placita as an additional source for material missing in Eusebius. 
Three of Eusebius’ authorities were Plutarch, Porphyry and Arius Didymus. It 
seems that Theodoret substituted Aétius’ name for that of Arius. He may have 
done that on purpose or he may have done it by mistake, not actually having a 
copy of a book by an author named Aétius. Though Diels’ hypothesis cannot be 
refuted, an alternative possibility is that two versions of the Placita circulated 
under the name of Plutarch. 

The second paper, by Keimpe Algra, moves away from the three witnesses 
to Aétius and examines the evidence relating to the figure of Arius Didymus, 


5 Lebedev (2016). 
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often identified with the court philosopher of Augustus, whose writings were 
excerpted by Stobaeus together with the Placita, and by other authors as well, 
notably Eusebius. Algra notes that various aspects of these attributions, previ- 
ously canonized in Diels’ Doxographi Graeci, have been challenged by scholars 
in the past few decades. The first part of his paper takes critical stock of these 
developments: to what extent can we be sure of the attributions to Arius, of 
the identity and date of the author, and of the title(s), nature, and purpose of 
his work(s)? The second part then focuses on the material on Stoic physics and 
ethics. How was it structured, what can be said about the sources used and 
about the degree of authorial intervention on the part of the doxographer? 
What does this tell us about the value of Arius as a source? And to what extent 
does this type of doxography (belonging to the [ept aipécewy tradition) differ 
from the placita tradition that is central to the rest of this volume? Algra’s paper 
amounts to an authoritative status quaestionis on this figure who is so impor- 
tant for our knowledge of Hellenistic philosophy. 

The next paper by Oliver Primavesi focuses on a single excerpt in Stobaeus 
which Diels included in its entirety as the final doxa in Aétius’ chapter on the 
void, 1.18. He proves that its second half from xat év dots Aeyet onwards is in 
fact a compilation of excerpts, most probably by Arius Didymus from Aristo- 
tle’s Physics Book 4 dealing with void, place and the infinite. The attribution 
had already been suggested by Diels in his apparatus and was also accepted by 
Mansfeld and Runia in their analysis of Stobaeus’ use of Aétius. Detailed analy- 
sis of this compilation reveals subtle modifications of the original Aristotelian 
account. Primavesi further proposes to combine the quotation from Aristotle’s 
On the philosophy of Pythagoras in the earlier part of Stob. 1.18.1c with the final 
phrase of the Aristotle lemma in ps.Plutarch, thus providing a new Aétian text 
of Aristotle fr. 201 R°. 

In our forthcoming edition of Aétius’s Placita we will be offering a text with 
a critical apparatus based on existing editions of the writings that bear witness 
to the work. In a number of respects the available texts are not as good as 
one would wish. There have been two fairly recent editions of ps.Plutarch’s 
epitome by Mau and Lachenaud respectively.® But it can be demonstrated that 
they have basically produced texts based on the Byzantine manuscripts only 
(with some assistance from Eusebius). The value of their editions is seriously 
compromised by the fact that they virtually ignored the significant evidence 
of ps.Galen’s epitome and the Arabic translation of Qusta ibn Luqa.’ In her 


6 Mau (1971); Lachenaud (1993). 
7 Daiber (1980) was not yet available to Mau, but the dissertation on which it is based was 
completed in 1968 and he mentions it in the preface of his edition. 
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paper Mareike Jas takes as her starting-point Diels’ edition of the Historia 
philosopha of ps.Galen in the Doxographi Graeci.® She argues that a closer 
examination of the tradition of this work reveals that Diels underestimated 
the significance of Nicolaus of Rhegium’s Latin translation for the task of 
editing the text. This translation often preserves readings that are superior to 
those of the extant Greek manuscripts, from which it can be inferred that the 
lost Greek manuscript used by Nicolaus must be independent of the extant 
Greek manuscripts, especially when the readings preserved in the translation 
match readings transmitted by Qusta ibn Luga or Eusebius. In her paper she 
presents two examples of how a comparison of a chapter in ps.Galen with the 
Arabic translation gives access to a superior text in comparison with the extant 
Byzantine manuscripts. In her Munich dissertation Jas has already edited 45 of 
the 109 chapters based on ps.Plutarch.9 We will be making grateful use of her 
research in preparation our own edition of Aétius. 

Once Jas’s edition of ps.Galen is completed, the oldest edition we have to 
use for our edition is the text of Stobaeus’ Eclogae physicae et ethicae, pub- 
lished by Curt Wachsmuth in 1884.!° In his paper James Royse examines two 
aspects of Wachsmuth’s edition. It consists of two parts. In the first he exam- 
ines the manuscripts, with particular attention given to the manuscript Lau- 
rentianus Pluteus 8.22. Every scholar who wishes to understand the sources 
for the incomplete text of Book 1 of the Eclogae (containing the material 
from the Placita), including additional material not present in the two main 
manuscripts, the Neapolitanus and the Parisinus, must confront the complex- 
ities of this manuscript. Taking his cue from Wachsmuth’s researches in the 
igth century, Royse sets out this material and explains how it is taken up 
in Wachsmuth’s edition. In the second part he examines the text as pub- 
lished in Wachsmuth’s critical edition, using a number of chapters as text 
cases and checking the text against all three manuscripts. He concludes that 
Wachsmuth’s work is very accurate, but does contain some errors in his read- 
ings and some failures to record readings of some significance. These short- 
comings are not such that they will materially affect the edition of the Placita 
that is under preparation. 

Jaap Mansfeld in his first paper also focuses on the contribution of Theodo- 
ret to our knowledge of the original work. The role of Theodoret as a source 
for Aétius has been questioned, or even denied, by Lebedev, Frede, Gourinat 


8 Diels (1879). 


9 Jas (2015). 
10 ~~ Wachsmuth (1884). 
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and Bottler. No one of course doubts that there must be a source P/S shared by 
ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus. But one can also prove in two steps that there must 
bea source T/S shared by Theodoret and Stobaeus. There are in fact 20 lemmata 
which Theodoret shares with Stobaeus, but are absent in ps.Plutarch, out of a 
total of about 100 lemmata which he records, i.e. about 20% of the whole. As 
a next step one can prove that the P/S source and the T/S source cannot be 
distinguished from each other so must be identical. This has not been done 
before. He thus concludes that Diels’ critics are refuted, his original intuition 
vindicated, and that all three witnesses should be used to reconstruct a text of 
the Placita in a single column. Mansfeld ends his paper with reflections on the 
name of the author. The fact that no one but Theodoret mentions him is due 
to the popularity of ps.Plutarch’s epitome. It is perhaps a pity that the work 
was not attached to a famous name as in the case of the other work and the 
epitome by ps.Galen. It might then even have survived unscathed. Giving the 
author another name is rather futile and there are good grounds for adhering 
to the scholarly tradition initiated by Diels. 

The next two papers turn the volume’s attention to one of the work’s longest 
and most significant chapters, 1.3 entitled Tlepi deyav tt eiow (on principles, 
what they are). Gérard Journée zooms in on a brief doxa assigned to the Preso- 
cratics Hippasus and Heraclitus in Theodoret GAC 4.12, which appears to dis- 
cuss the first principle but differs quite markedly from a longer view attributed 
to the same philosophers in ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus. Diels’ attempt to place it 
in1.5 on the subject of the universe whether it is one, must be considered a fail- 
ure. Journée surveys the possible solutions for this lemma, noting as a starting- 
point that it shares elements in common with a fragment of Theophrastus on 
the first principle and a doxa of Hippasus preserved in Diogenes Laertius. He 
concludes that Theodoret must have used a source for this doxa that differs 
from the one used by ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus. This other source must have 
been Aétius, but he may have been just one stage in a transmission of doxo- 
graphical material going back to Theophrastus and ending with ps.Plutarch, 
the only version that has been transmitted down to us in a complete form. 

In his second contribution to the volume, Jaap Mansfeld also focuses on 
the chapter on first principles (1.3), but in contrast to the previous paper, he 
examines its total contents as transmitted in all three witnesses to the Placita. 
Inso doing he distills the results of the conclusions that he reached in preparing 
the text and commentary on this complex and difficult collection of doxai 
(or rather three collections largely going back to a common source). Mansfeld 
notes that Theodoret’s contribution to the reconstruction of the chapter has 
been overestimated by Hermann Diels and denied by others. Comparison of 
the lists of principles in ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus and Theodoret (who has two 
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such lists), as well as in the Stromateis of another ps.Plutarch, shows both these 
views to be partly mistaken. A number of doxai recorded by Theodoret in his 
list of archai in Book 4 should be associated with Aét. 1.3. But other doxai, 
including 4.12 on Hippasus and Heraclitus are probably derived from a different 
source shared with the Stromateis. As for Theodoret’s other list in Book 2, it 
appears to derive in part from another standard source that is close to the Early 
Peripatos, and has been supplemented with further lemmata that summarize 
more substantial doxai in the other list. In the final analysis, the backbone of 
the chapter is formed by doxai which can be ordered in the same sequence as 
that posited by Diels, but the placement of at least eight lemmata in 1.3 cannot 
be determined with certainty. 

The second part of the volume is entitled ‘Exploring the Placita’. It consists 
of only a single but very extensive study by Edward Jeremiah, which is with- 
out doubt a highlight of the collection of papers. Jeremiah has made a highly 
important and original discovery. Because of the unique textual history, struc- 
ture and style of the Placita, and especially because the work consists of a large 
number of units of information that are almost always composed in repetitive 
and formulaic ways (c. 135 chapters and 750 doxai), its contents are open to 
statistical exploration using methods that have been developed by humanities 
scholars in recent years. Jeremiah is able to probe the text—as reconstructed 
by Mansfeld and Runia in a provisional version—using a variety of quantitative 
techniques that help solve some important problems and unanswered ques- 
tions regarding its history, nature, status, and significance. Questions that he 
addresses include: how much of Aétius’ original work is likely to be present in 
the reconstruction? how many individual philosophers not found in the recon- 
struction were likely included in the complete work, and how much of the total 
philosophical population up to its time does the Placita likely sample? how do 
chronology and the logic of diaeresis affect a chapter's ordering of tenets, and 
how did this arrangement change in time? who in the Placita’s universe are 
the most important philosophers, and what does this tell us about philosoph- 
ical history and scientific progress? how philosophically diverse are different 
books and topics in Placita, and how does this reflect the contemporary philo- 
sophical landscape and contemporary interests? To give one example of the 
results reached, Jeremiah concludes that for those 87 chapters for which we 
have multiple witnesses it is probable that there are in the order of 42 lemmata 
missing, while for the remaining chapters for which we have only the evidence 
of ps.Plutarch the missing number is likely to be a further 81. This means we 
have approximately 86% of the original lemmata. This is a remarkable and 
highly important result. The mathematics used to reach these and other results 
is challenging, but Jeremiah’s approach and method have been checked by 
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statistical experts and are in the view of the editors valid. The paper is in fact a 
case study in how traditional philology can, given a suitable text, be enriched 
by appropriately designed mathematical and statistical tools. 

In the third part of the volume, entitled ‘The Placita and Greek Philoso- 
phy’, we include four papers which explore the significance of the work for our 
knowledge of Greek philosophy and the philosophers that developed its tradi- 
tion up to the beginning of the common era. 

In the first paper in this part of the volume David Runia observes that 
the Placita focus primarily on the views of philosophers on the natural world 
organised by topics and questions and thus does not have as their main focus 
the thought of the philosophers themselves. Nevertheless, he argues that there 
is nothing wrong with looking at the doxai of a particular philosopher in the 
collection and investigating what these can tell us about his thought. His paper 
focuses on the doxai of Epicurus. This philosopher is not selected at random. 
In fact, he represents a unique case, because aside from often being named 
as the holder of an opinion there is also evidence that he himself made use 
of an early version of the Placita in his own writings. The first part of the 
paper treats Epicurus in the Placita, examining a large number of aspects of 
his doxai in the collection. In terms of the total number of doxai contained in 
the collection as we have it he is ranked seventh, though he is often named 
together with other members of the atomist tradition. His doxai are positioned 
in accordance with the structural and generally diaeretic method of the Placita, 
but it is striking how often they bring up the rear in a chapter because they 
represent a distinctive point of view. In the second part Runia turns to the 
subject of Epicurus on the Placita. In cosmology it appears that he made use of 
early doxographical material which may have been derived primarily from the 
writings of Theophrastus, particularly for the purpose of presenting multiple 
explanations. In the treatment of meteorological subjects this usage is less easy 
to demonstrate but still remains likely. By means of this example the paper 
demonstrates that the prospective edition of the Placita will also be useful for 
the study of individual philosophers." 

The next paper in this part turns our attention to the natural philosophy of 
the Stoa with a particular focus on its founder Zeno. The purpose of Anthony 
Long’s paper is to present a comparative assessment of Aétius’s treatment of 
Stoic physics, concentrating on a selection of his lemmata concerning central 
doctrines of the school. After outlining the general scope of his Stoic doxogra- 
phy and comparing it with material in Diogenes Laertius and Arius Didymus, 


11 __ Similarly Mansfeld (2014) for the case of Parmenides. 
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Long turns to Aétius’s accounts of Stoic cosmology and theology. The accu- 
racy of his detailed report on the attributes of Stoic divinity is confirmed by 
its replication in all our main sources, including Cicero, who is the earliest of 
such authors. He proposes that this congruity of testimony may be explained 
by the hypothesis that Zeno’s work On the Universe underlay the doxographical 
tradition on Stoic theology. The paper concludes with a brief study of Aétius’s 
reports on Zeno’s doctrines of soul and seed. 

In his paper Teun Tieleman moves to the second century CE and the volu- 
minous writings of the doctor and part-time philosopher Galen. There are a 
considerable number of passages in Galen’s writings that appear to depend on 
the formulations that he has drawn from the doxographical tradition. Indeed, 
there are occasions when he has material that seems fuller than what we find 
in Aétius. The main aim of the paper is to determine the purposes for which 
Galen uses this material. Firstly, according to Tieleman, he uses the Placita to 
distinguish between issues that are insoluble and useless and those that may 
lead to true or at least plausible conclusions. Secondly, in regard to the latter 
group of issues, Galen derives from the Placita diaeretic schemas of options 
that form the starting point for correct methodical inquiry in natural philos- 
ophy and medicine. In addition, he develops his own schemas modelled on 
those of the Placita. These doxographical schemas are integrated with a con- 
ceptual toolkit that derives from the exegetical tradition concerned with the 
Platonic Timaeus which has taken on board Academic input, most notably the 
notion of the plausible. Tieleman concludes with an overall evaluation of the 
epistemology-cum-methodology which Galen developed in the manner out- 
lined in the paper. 

The final paper of the third part, and also of the collection as a whole, goes in 
a different direction. The three papers outlined so far have assumed that using 
of the material provided by the Placita is a positive thing to do and can lead 
to an enrichment of our knowledge of Greek philosophy. Richard McKirahan 
does not disagree with this practice but he wishes to sound a note of caution, 
as is plain from the title of his paper, ‘The Downside of Doxography’. Focusing 
on the Presocratics, he states that the immense importance of doxographical 
materials for our knowledge of their writings and thought is unquestioned, but 
the nature and content of these materials, in cases where they are the only 
information we possess, impose severe limitations on our ability to pursue the 
history of philosophy in a satisfactory manner. McKirahan illustrates his point 
with examples from Thales’ views on the natural world and the soul.!? He ends 


12 _Inso doing he makes use of he makes grateful use of the exhaustive collection of reports 
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his paper by giving practical advice on what we should do when we interpret 
the information that we have, both when there is other (and often earlier) 
material to help us determine its origin and when there is not. 

In sum, we are confident that this volume of papers will be of value to schol- 
ars conducting research on various epochs in the history of Greek philosophy. 
It will also be of assistance to us as we prepare the final version of our edition, 
translation and commentary on Aétius’ compendium and, by publishing it as 
volume 5 of the Aétiana, complete our project. In order to forestall any possi- 
ble misunderstanding, we emphasize that the present collection does not aim 
to present an introduction to the subject of ancient doxography in general. For 
this we refer the reader to other readily accessible publications that we have 
prepared in recent years.'* 
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the subsidy which made the Melbourne colloquium possible. We also thank 
two institutions which assisted by paying the expenses of faculty members past 
and present among the attendees, the University of Utrecht through its Faculty 
of Humanities and the Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich through its 
Institute for Ancient Philosophy. The CJ. De Vogel Foundation (Utrecht) also 
generously donated a subsidy for the general costs of the colloquium, for which 
its Board is warmly thanked. 

The colloquium was held at Queen’s College at the University of Melbourne. 
We are deeply grateful to the College for making its facilities available and sub- 
sidising their use. The staff of the College did all they could to assist in the 
organisation of the event and to make the visitors feel very much at home. 
David Runia would particularly like to express his thanks to the President of 


on Thales’ doctrines in Wohrle (2014). The series in which this work is published, Traditio 
Praesocratica, uses a quite different methodology for dealing with the doxai of the Placita 
tradition than that used in the volumes of Aétiana. 

13. Weanticipate that volume 5 of the Aétiana will be published in about two years. 

14 See for example Mansfeld (2016); Runia (2016). 
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the Council of Queen's College, Professor Ross Williams AM, and his predeces- 
sors, the Hon David Habersberger QC and Mr John Castles AM, for supporting 
his research so warmly and generously during the time of his Mastership of the 
College in the years 2002 to 2016. The School of Historical and Philosophical 
Studies of the University of Melbourne offered moral and organisational sup- 
port and also hosted the guest lecture of Professor Anthony Long during the 
colloquium, for which it too is thanked. 

Another vote of thanks must go to the participants, most of whom had to 
make a long journey to reach Melbourne, for attending the colloquium and 
helping to make it such a success. As editors of the present volume, we thank 
the contributors for submitting their papers and working together with us in 
the lengthy and often rather tedious process of preparing them for publication. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that this volume continues the set 
of Aétiana published in the series Philosophia Antiqua of Brill. We express 
our thanks to the editorial board for accepting the volume and especially to 
the referee who scrupulously read the manuscript and made many valuable 
suggestions. Finally, we thank the publisher Brill and its staff in Leiden for their 
commercial support of our research and our former students Ivo Geradts and 
Johannes Rustenburg of TAT (Typographia Academica Traiectina) Zetwerk for 
giving yet another demonstration of their admirable expertise in typesetting 
the volume. 
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PART 1 


Reconstructing and Editing the Placita 


CHAPTER 1 


Diels’ Whodunit: The Reliability of the Three 
Mentions of Aétius in Theodoret 


Jean-Baptiste Gourinat 


Abstract 


Diels’ hypothesis that Aétius was the author of a version of the Placita more complete 
than the version transmitted to us in the manuscript tradition and known by Eusebius 
relies on three mentions of Aétius by Theodoret in his Therapy of Greek Diseases, 
alongside Porphyry and Plutarch, to the latter of whom the shorter version of the 
Placita was attributed. Though it is beyond any doubt that Theodoret, like Stobaeus, 
had access to a longer version of the Placita, one may have some doubts about Diels’ 
depiction of the way Theodoret relied on the longer Placita and to the identification 
of the author as Aétius. Diels thought that Aétius was Theodoret’s main source and 
that he added the name of Porphyry and Plutarch because of their fame among the 
Greek philosophers. A careful examination of the three mentions of Aétius, together 
with Plutarch and Poprhyry, shows that Theodoret’s primary source was Eusebius, and 
that he used the longer version of the Placita as an additional source for some material 
missing in Eusebius. Three of Eusebius’ authorities were Plutarch, Porphyry and Arius 
Didymus. It seems that Theodoret, voluntarily or not, substituted Aétius’ name for that 
of Arius. He may have done that on purpose or by mistake, and not had any copy of 
a book by an author named Aétius. Though Diels’ hypothesis remains plausible, an 
alternative possibility is that the two versions of the Placita circulated under the name 
of Plutarch. 


Keywords 
doxography — Aétius — Arius Didymus — Plutarch — ps.Plutarch — Eusebius — Porphyry — 


Theodoret — Hermann Diels 


Diels identified an otherwise unknown ‘Aétius’ as the author of a longer version 
of the Placita, of which an abridged version was transmitted to us under the 
name of Plutarch, and of which Diels himself reconstructed the longer version 
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with the help of Stobaeus, Theodoret and some other ancient authors.! This 
was one of the boldest statements of the Doxographi Graeci, based on three 
mentions of this Aétius, alongside Plutarch and Porphyry, as a source the 
bishop Theodoret claims to have used in his Therapy of Greek Diseases. It is 
treated by Diels as something rather obvious, which he does not need to prove, 
but which is a proof of what he wants to demonstrate, namely that there is a 
common source for ps.Plutarch’s Placita, Stobaeus and Theodoret, who all three 
are witnesses of the now lost longer version of the Placita. 

There is no doubt that Diels was right to argue that there was a version 
of the Placita longer than the shorter one transmitted to us under the name 
of Plutarch and also known under the name of Plutarch by Eusebius and, 
so it might seem, by Theodoret, since both quote the Placita of ‘Plutarch’ 
Diels also established, beyond any doubt to my mind (though his arguments 
are sometimes tortuous and not so rigorous as they could have been’), that 
Stobaeus extracted a good deal of material from this longer version, and that 
this longer version was different from the Compendium of Arius Didymus that 
both Stobaeus and Eusebius also excerpted in their works, another lost work 
that Diels also reconstructed in the Doxographi Graeci.* Finally, Diels was 


1 Diels (1879) 47-49. 

2 This is clearly proved by the reconstruction Diels made of Aétius in the Doxographi Graeci by 
setting out in two parallel columns what he extracted from Plutarch and what he extracted 
from Stobaeus, with additional sources in the apparatus fontium. See Diels (1879) 267-444. 
See also my tabular comparison in Gourinat (2011) 191-201. 

On this see Gourinat (2011) 157-159. 

This in fact was Diels’ most innovative step, since, before his work Meineke advocated with 
some hesitation the view that Arius Didymus was the common source of Stobaeus and 
the ps.Plutarch. See Meineke (1859) 565. The reason why I think that Diels was right in 
distinguishing the Placita he attributes to Aétius from Arius Didymus’ Compendium is that 
there are obvious incompatibilities between what may be found in ps.Plutarch’s Placita and 
what comes from another source, which may be identified with Arius. Sometimes Diels begs 
the question, but there are enough cases where he does not: see Gourinat (2011) 159-168. 
For Diels’ reconstruction of Arius’ Compendium, see Diels (1879) 445-472. Lebedev’s views in 
Lebedev (1988) seem quite similar to Meineke’s views, but he now (2016) advocates a different 
view, according to which there existed two works by Arius, some diaeretic handbooks of 
Physics (the source of the Placita) and another doxographical handbook arranged by schools 
(the source of the continuous ethical doxographies in Stobaeus 2.7 and of the fragments 
of the physical doxographies identified by Diels). See in particular Lebedev (2016) 618-619. 
It seems that there is a consensus among scholars that the Placita and the doxographies of 
Arius Didymus arranged by schools were two different works—the object of the dissension 
is whether these two different works were by Arius Didymus or by two different authors. [See 
now the article by K. Algra in this volume, ch. 2. Editors]. 
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certainly right in arguing that Theodoret was a source for reconstructing the 
longer version of the Placita, since one can find in his Therapy both parallels 
to Stobaeus absent from ps.Plutarch and additional doxographical material 
absent from ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus.® Once one is convinced that (1) there 
used to be a longer version of the Placita than the one preserved under the 
name of Plutarch; (2) that this version was known to Stobaeus; (3) that Stobaeus 
and Eusebius also knew the work of Arius Didymus and that it was another 
book than the Placita; (4) that Theodoret claimed to have used three sources, 
Aétius, Plutarch’s Placita and Porphyry, then one may conclude (5) that Aétius 
is the missing link, namely the author of the longer version, the man who did 
it. 

The name ‘Aétius’ fills a gap and it is obviously a convenient name for a 
missing link in the history of doxography. But is it so obvious? And is it really 
an advantage to have identified this ‘Aétius’ as the author of the longer version 
of the Placita, as if one was to be sure that there existed only two versions 
of the Placita? Tracking the missing link and giving a name to it was one of 
the favourite hobbies of 19th century’s scholars. It is also what makes a crime 
story exciting, and of course in a good crime novel, you know who did it in 
the end—but in reality, no one knows who Jack the Ripper was. Diels seems 
to have jumped to the conclusion, disregarding some elements of reasonable 
doubt, including the following: (6) Aétius is certainly not mentioned by anyone 
else than Theodoret; (7) Stobaeus knew the work of Arius Didymus as a work 
different from the longer version of the Placita while Eusebius knew the work 
of Arius Didymus as a work different from ps.Plutarch’s version of Placita, 
but neither of them knew all three works; (8) Theodoret seems to know two 
versions of the Placita, one attributed to Plutarch and the other to Aétius, but 
he never says that one (ps.Plutarch) is a shorter version of the other (Aétius). 
In fact, not only does Theodoret never say that one work is a shorter version of 
the other but he always presents them as two different works by two different 
authors, a fact which may give rise to the suspicion that he did not have 
access to both. The alternative possibility is of course that he knows that one 


5 See now Mansfeld (2016) on Theodoret’s role as a source for the reconstruction of the longer 
version; for a slightly revised version see now below ch. 6. Mansfeld (2016) 158-161 (= below 
pp. 180-184), lists all the parallels between Theodoret and Aétius, including some that I failed 
to include in my tabular presentation of (201). More importantly, he shows that there is 
sufficient evidence from these parallel texts that Theodoret had access to the same longer 
version as Stobaeus, and in addition that the common source of Stobaeus and Theodoret is 
identical with the common source of Stobaeus and Plutarch (see Mansfeld (2016) 162-164, = 
below pp. 185-187). 
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book is a longer version of the other but avoids mentioning this fact to his 
reader—in other words, he wants to impress his reader and thinks his reader 
is ignorant and will never have read both books. This seems a very hazardous 
step on the part of Theodoret, though of course writers do take very hazardous 
steps. Whatever may be the case, one knows that Diels fills more than one 
gap and that he has three missing links, because (i) Stobaeus had access to 
the long version of the Placita and Eusebius to ps.Plutarch’s version of the 
Placita and both had access to Arius Didymus, while Theodoret alone seems 
to claim that he had access to both versions of the Placita; but (ii) Theodoret 
is apparently unaware of Arius Didymus, and in addition he behaves as if he 
was unaware of what he should have known as a fact, namely that Aétius’ 
Placita and ps.Plutarch’s Placita are basically the same book; (iii) the claim 
by Theodoret that he used Aétius’ Placita and ‘Plutarch’s Placita does not 
prove that, when ps.Plutarch’s Placita is not his source, then Aétius’ Placita 
is necessarily his source, and not any one else. Because of (8) and (ii), it was 
a great advantage for Diels to be in a position to argue that Theodoret knew 
Aétius directly but did not know ps.Plutarch directly, but knew his work only 
through Eusebius. In any case, Diels admits that Theodoret, in some way, is 
bluffing when he quotes the name of ‘Plutarch’ as a source, because, according 
to him, Theodoret in fact quotes ‘Plutarch’ through Eusebius. And, if this were 
true, this would in fact be a weakness of Diels’ case in favour of the attribution 
of the longer Placita to Aétius. For it is adventurous to build a case on a witness 
that may have seen only part of the facts he claims to have seen. Conversely, 
even if we admit that Theodoret knew ps.Plutarch’s Placita indirectly through 
Eusebius and Aétius’ Placita directly, is it possible that he did not realize that 
both texts were up to some point the same work? Presumably it is possible and 
itis plausible. But I must confess that it does not seem highly plausible to me. As 
we shall see, it is in fact not certain that Theodoret knows ps.Plutarch’s Placita 
only through Eusebius and not directly. Whatever may be the case, it remains 
a fact that Theodoret never says that the Placita of ps.Plutarch are a shorter 
version of Aétius. Therefore, even if Theodoret was a direct witness of the 
two works, this witness never declares what he is supposed to have witnessed, 
namely that one of the works is a shorter version of the other, but he rather 
appears to state the contrary, namely that these are two similar but different 
books.® 


6 In Therapy 2.95, Theodoret says that Plutarch and Aétius have ‘taught the opinions of the 
philosophers’ and nothing else, while Porphyry ‘added’ a biography to the opinions. If this 
means that Plutarch’s work and Aétius’ work are the same book, then this also means that 
Porphyry’s book is an expansion of the same work, with biographies added. But if this does 
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Hence the question I want to address in the present contribution is the 
following: what was it exactly that Theodoret saw, read, knew and compiled, 
and how reliable is he? 


1 Which Versions of the Placita Did Theodoret Know and to What 
Extent? 


Did Theodoret have access to ps.Plutarch’s version of the Placita independently 
from Eusebius? Diels maintained that he had not: according to him, Theodoret 
did not have ps.Plutarch’s version of the Placita at hand but he quoted it from 
Eusebius.’ The reason is that when, in 2.112 and 3.4, Theodoret explicitly quotes 
‘Plutarch’ and attributes to him some opinion of the atheist Diagoras, he calls 
him ‘Diagoras the Milesian’ (6 MiAjatos) while he actually was ‘Diagoras the 
Melian’ (6 MyAtoc). Now, the misspelling is repeated twice, and twice it is 
attributed to Plutarch, but Diels notices (or thinks to notice) that this error 
derives from Eusebius, since the manuscripts of ps.Plutarch have the correct 
reading ‘the Melian’ (6 MyAtoc) and not the incorrect reading of Eusebius, ‘the 
Milesian’ (6 MtAnatos): furtum reddit manifestum.® But, in fact, as noted by 
Frede,? ‘it turns out, though, that the last editor of P, Mau, does not know any 
manuscript which read ‘Melian’, and that the Arabic version, too, supports the 
reading ‘Milesian” As is confirmed by Lachenaud’s edition of the Placita, all 
the manuscripts of ps.Plutarch have MiAyjctos, so that it is an error common 
to Eusebius and our tradition of ps.Plutarch. Nonetheless, given that MyAtog is 
the reading of ps.Galen’s Historia Philosopha, this ‘must derive from his better 
text’ of ps.Plutarch, so that, in the long run, the correct reading of ps.Plutarch 
may well have been the correct MyAtos, as Diels thought it was.!° However, 
even if Theodoret and Eusebius read the incorrect version that is also the one 
of our manuscripts of ps.Plutarch, we cannot know whether Theodoret had 
access to this manuscript tradition directly or through Eusebius—if he had 
access to the same tradition than ps.Galen, then he quotes this passage through 
Eusebius, but if he had access to the same tradition than Eusebius and us, then 


not mean that Porphyry has expanded Aétius’ work, then it does not mean that ‘Plutarch’ 
and Aétius have published the same work, but only that both works had similar methods 
and purpose. 

Diels (1879) 48. 

Diels (1879) 10. 


o On 


Frede (1999) 142. 
10 Mansfeld (2016) 153-154 (see now pp. 176-177 below); already Frede (1999) 142. 
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nothing can be concluded." This is why Frede argues as follows:!* ‘Given this, 
it is, of course, still possible that P wrote ‘Melian’ but it now seems hazardous 
to conclude on the basis of this assumption that T only knew P from Eusebius, 
rather than P itself. [...] So Diels’ argument that T only knew P through Eusebius 
breaks down’ In other words, nothing proves that Theodoret knew ps.Plutarch’s 
version of the Placita directly and independently from Eusebius, but conversely 
there is no certain evidence that Theodoret knew ps.Plutarch’s Placita only 
through Eusebius, contrary to what Diels thought. We are only sure that in 
the two passages on the atheists, Theodoret is quoting ‘Plutarch’, directly or 
indirectly, and not Aétius. 

Now, Theodoret had access to a longer version of the Placita, and, as demon- 
strated by Mansfeld, it seems to be the same as the one Stobaeus had access 
to.!* Does this prove that this longer version of the Placita is the work by Aétius 
which Theodoret mentions three times? Strictly speaking, I do not think it does. 
It is a natural and plausible hypothesis, but there is no constraining evidence. 

One of the problems with our testimonies on Aétius, ‘Plutarch’ and Arius 
Didymus is that the only work we know directly is ps.Plutarch’s Placita and 
none of the three authors who knew at least two of these three sources (Euse- 
bius, Theodoret and Stobaeus) seems to have had access to all three sources, 
namely the two versions of the Placita and Arius. Instead Eusebius had access 
to one version of the Placita and to Arius, Theodoret to both Placita (so he 
claims) but apparently not to Arius, and Stobaeus to the longer version of the 
Placita and to Arius. So where is the reasonable doubt? It lies in the fact that 
Theodoret is the only one who mentions Aétius, and that he does not seem 
aware of the fact that ps.Plutarch’s Placita and Aétius’ Placita are basically the 
same book, and that ps.Plutarch’s Placita is only a shorter version of Aétius’ 
Placita. To my mind, this is a motive for a reasonable doubt concerning Diels’ 
hypothesis, since the author who should have known that for a fact, Theodoret, 
namely the only author who mentions both Plutarch and Aétius, does not seem 
aware of that fact. This does not mean that I disbelieve that Theodoret had 
access to a longer version of the Placita, it just means that I find it not very plau- 
sible that someone who had access to both versions of basically the same book 


11 See Frede (1999) 142. 

12 ~— Ibid. 

13. See Mansfeld (2016) 153-154 (= below, pp. 176-177), who argues that the fact that Theodoret 
here used Plutarch and not Aétius does not prove that Theodoret did not use Aétius 
elsewhere. It is not his concern to refute Frede’s argument that Diels’ theory, according 
to which Theodoret quotes ‘Plutarch’ only through Eusebius, ‘breaks down’. 

14 Mansfeld (2016) 162-164 (= below, pp. 185-187). See above n. 5 and text thereto. 
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does not acknowledge the link between the two books. This was not a problem 
for Diels, since he was persuaded that Theodoret had access to ‘Plutarch’ only 
through Eusebius. However, if this evidence collapses, then what Theodoret 
knew becomes more problematic, and Diels’ hypothesis is not so evident. 

We cannot disregard the possibility that Theodoret was stupid or far from 
cautious and did not realize that Plutarch’s book was a shorter version of Aétius’ 
book. This sort of thing happens. In France, in 1957, a respected French scholar, 
Jean Brun, Professor at the University of Dijon, published an anthology of Stoic 
texts in French translation that was used as a handbook by generations of 
French students before the French translation of Long and Sedley appeared. On 
p. 18 of his anthology, Brun had no problem in reproducing the same passage of 
‘Plutarch (?)’ (sic) and ‘Aétius’ as two different texts.!5 For the first text, he used 
(without mentioning it) Amyot’s French translation of Plutarch and for the 
second text, he translated it himself from Arnim’s SVF, so that the two texts look 
quite different. So, can you use two different versions of the same text without 
being aware that they are two ‘versions’ of the same text? If you are a little hasty, 
yes, you obviously can. So Theodoret could have used two versions of the Placita 
without realizing that they were two versions of the same book. However this is 
somehow unlikely in the long ran—this can easily happen for a short passage 
of a few lines, but less easily for a work in 5 books, and this is certainly one of the 
reasons why Diels argued that Theodoret did not have access to both sources: if 
Theodoret knew Aétius directly and knew ps.Plutarch only through Eusebius, 
then he need not have realized than one was an epitomisation of the other. 
The question whether or not Theodoret had direct access to ps.Plutarch may 
be impossible to solve, but, in any case, the fact that he mentions the work by 
Plutarch and the work by Aétius as two similar but different works, and not one 
as the epitomisation of the other may lead us in another direction: Theodoret 
is bluffing, he has not seen the two versions of the Placita, and he is showing off 
by mentioning two books by two different authors, while he has only seen one. 
This is basically what Diels maintains, since he thinks that Theodoret knows 
Aétius directly and ps.Plutarch through Eusebius: thus, Theodoret’s bluff is, 
according to him, to make his reader believe that he has a copy of Plutarch, 
while he has none and relies on Eusebius. But obviously, Diels has no proof 
that Theodoret had no copy of ps.Plutarch. This turns out to be nothing more 
than a convenient hypothesis. 

To sum up, two things seem quite clear: Theodoret had access to many 
passages of ps.Plutarch through Eusebius, and also had access to many passages 


15 —_ Brun (1957) 18. 
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of the Placita that may not be found in Eusebius, and even to some passages 
that may even not be found in Stobaeus. And he mentions both ‘Plutarch’ 
and Aétius as his sources, so that it seems plausible that the other source is 
Aétius. However, this seems less plausible if ps.Plutarch’s treatise is supposed 
to be a shorter version of ‘Aétius, because in that case one cannot see why 
he never acknowledges that ‘Plutarch”s treatise is a shorter version of ‘Aétius;, 
but repeatedly treats them as two different works with a similar methodology. 
Therefore, it seems more plausible, as Diels thought, that he had access to 
one (our ps.Plutarch) through Eusebius, and to the other (the longer Placita) 
directly. 


2 Theodoret’s Three Mentions of ‘Aétius’ and the Decisive (?) 
Mention in 5.16 


Theodoret drops the name of Aétius three times in his Therapy of Greek Dis- 
eases (EMyvixay Sepanevtimy mabyudtwv), in 2.95, 4.31 and 5.16. It is clear that 
one can be suspicious about these three mentions for at least three reasons. 
One is that Theodoret is the only ancient writer who mentions the man and 
his work. Another reason is that, unfortunately, he never gives any direct quo- 
tation of Aétius but only mentions his name. On the contrary, and this is the 
third reason, in all three passages, Theodoret mentions Aétius along with two 
other names, Plutarch and Porphyry, and does not make any direct quotation 
of any of them at that moment. 

The first point is not a problem in itself: there are many ancient lost authors 
and thinkers who are just mentioned in one ancient source, and who are not 
mentioned elsewhere. And there is some plausibility that the ‘popularity’ of 
Plutarch’s epitome eclipsed and ‘replaced’ Aétius, while Theodoret and Sto- 
baeus found the original surviving in some ‘provincial library’!® But it tends 
to be more of a problem, given that Aétius is coupled with two very well- 
known authors. Of course, we are virtually certain that Plutarch is not the 
author of the version of the Placita still published under his name, but there 


16 Mansfeld (2016) 167 and n. 59; see now p. 190 and n. 53 below. Note that Lebedev (2016) 579 
argues for the opposite plausibility: ‘Isn’t it a bit surprising that Theodoret was fortunate 
enough to find in such solitary place in the middle of nowhere a precious complete copy 
of the original SP-Placita that was unknown both to Hellenic philosophers and Christian 
apologists far surpassing him in learning, a copy that could not be found in the greatest 
libraries of the ancient world?’ 
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was apparently no doubt in Antiquity that the work had to be attributed to 
him: one of the manuscripts bears his name, the work is no. 61 in Lamprias’ 
catalogue, and, in addition to Theodoret, two others ancient authors attribute 
it to Plutarch, namely Eusebius and Cyril of Alexandria. Therefore, it is quite 
surprising that Theodoret quotes an otherwise unknown author together with 
two of the most famous philosophers of Antiquity, Plutarch and Porphyry. 
And one may be quite suspicious of the reasons why Theodoret does so. The 
more natural hypothesis is that Theodoret is copying and pasting, and that he 
found it convenient to use this triad three times, even if he modifies the order 
(three times three names—Theodoret certainly loves triads). But why so? It 
is, I think, necessary to have a closer look at the three mentions to try to give 
an answer to that question. But let me say for the moment that it was one of 
Diels’ smartest moves to turn these three mentions into a solution rather than 
to see them asa problem: he did not see them as a reason to be suspicious about 
Theodoret’s mention of Aétius, but quite the contrary as an argument in favour 
of the reliability of Theodoret. Diels’ explanation is that in fact Theodoret uses 
Aétius as his main source, but, since it is an obscure writer, he also mentions 
Plutarch and Porphyry, because they have a great authority among the Greeks, 
and Porphyry is one of the Christians’ most prominent adversaries. In other 
words, Theodoret’s source is Aétius, but he is not an authority, and, for that 
reason, he mentions Plutarch and Porphyry along with his real source:!” 


Ubi cur Aétium tanta vi (xat pévtot xai) aliis postposuerit, nullo modo 
dispicias, nisi hoc excerpsit, illos splendoris gratia nominavit. Nam Aétio 
soli non cito Graeci credidissent, crediderunt illorum patrocinio com- 
mendato et sustentato. Plutarchus quidem omnis philosophiae venus et 
tyra [Eunap. Praef. p. 3 Boiss.] quanta tunc auctoritate floruerit, constat. 
Idem de Porphyrio ex Christianorum et ipsius Theodoreti internecivo 
odio satis elucet. 


Why he added Aétius to the others with so much strength (xai wevtor 
xai), this is something you would not be able to see distinctly, unless he 
extracted that one but named the other two because of their fame. The 
Greeks would have not easily trusted Aétius alone, but they trusted the 
patronage of these authors, which is recommended and supported. In 
fact, Plutarch enjoyed such an authority that he was the ‘ornament and 
the lyre of all philosophy’ [Eunap. Praef. p. 3 Boiss.]. Similarly, among 


17 Diels (1879) 48. 
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Christians and Theodoret himself, it is quite apparent that Porphyry was 
an object of mortal hate. 


This is very plausible, and actually in Therapy 10.42, Theodoret himself says very 
clearly that he has ‘mentioned’ Oenomaus, Porphyry, Plutarch and Diogeni- 
anus ‘because of you all, since you think they are faithful, because they speak 
of what is yours’. Hence it is very clear that the reason why Theodoret mentions 
Plutarch and Porphyry is his dialectical strategy, comparable to that of a lawyer 
who produces in favour of his cause witnesses who are respected by his adver- 
saries. Diels is perfectly right in that respect. However, what does not seem to 
be accurate in Diels’ depiction of Theodoret’s strategy is the contention that 
Theodoret added ‘Plutarch’ and Porphyry as authorities to add more weight to 
Aétius. For if one takes a close look at what Theodoret did in book vfor instance, 
he seems to have done things the other way round: he seems to have added 
Aétius to a pre-existing list that contained Plutarch and Porphyry. That such 
a list of authorities existed among Christian authors, is what Diels acknowl- 
edged, since on p. 48 and earlier on p. 10 he quotes Cyril of Alexandria as 
referring to the joint authority of ‘Plutarch’ and Porphyry (Ady. Iul. 1.39, 545 
B), at the end of his quotation of Placita 1.7. And it is one of his arguments to 
explain why Theodoret had added these two authorities among Christians to 
Aétius. But (unless I am mistaken) Diels did not consider the possibility that 
Theodoret was relying on ps.Plutarch and Porphyry and added Aétius to the 
list. And, more importantly, Diels does not seem to have realized that in the 
crucial text of 5.15-16 where Theodoret claims to use ‘Plutarch’, Porphyry and 
Aétius as his sources, he in fact uses ps.Plutarch and Porphyry through Euse- 
bius. At some point, Diels acknowledges that Theodoret ‘stole’ a passage from 
the Placita from Eusebius.!* But Diels does not seem to have suspected that, 
in that context, Theodoret’s mention of Plutarch and Porphyry was dependent 
on Eusebius, who actually quotes ps.Plutarch and Porphyry, though he admits 
that his quotation of ‘Plutarch’ here is dependent of Eusebius and Theodoret 
himself mentions Eusebius as a source in 2.97. In other words, Diels thought 
that Theodoret’s quotation of ps.Plutarch in 2.212 and 3.4 were borrowed from 
Eusebius and that in general Theodoret had access to ps.Plutarch only through 
Eusebius, but he did not consider the possibility that Theodoret’s main source 
was Eusebius and that ‘Aétius’ was only an additional source. This possibility 


18 This is p. 10 of DG on the orthography of Diagoras of Melos: furtum reddit manifestum, 
though he happens to be wrong here. 
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was mentioned for the first time by Lebedev in his 1988 paper and developed 
by Frede in his 1999 review of the ist volume of Aétiana. 
Theodoret’s mention of the three authorities in 5.16 is the following: 


Dépe roAw emdelEwper, tive wepl puyiis of toAVGOvANTOI THY MLAoddqwy E56- 
Exoav, nal Srw¢ adtods y xevy S6Ex, xatd Tov Tipatov, Eptdt Evvenne udyeoOaut. 
& 8é ye Ebv Oe@ A€Ew, Ex tv TAoutdpyw nal Toppuptw xal wevtor xal Action 
EvyyEypappeva 20. 

Theodoret, Therapy 5.16. 


Let us expose with detail some of the opinions of the most famous philos- 
ophers on the soul, and how what Timaeus!9 calls vainglory ‘led them to 
fight against each other because of their discord’.?° What I shall now state 
with God’s help, I shall borrow from the writings of Plutarch and Porphyry 
and of course Aétius. 


This is in fact the only passage in which Theodoret actually claims that he 
is going to use Plutarch, Porphyry and Aétius as his sources.”! But is it what 
he does? Lebedev claims that he does not:?? ‘after having promised to cite 
‘Plutarch, Porphyrius as well as Aetius’ Theodoretus in fact cites Plutarch, Por- 
phyry and Arius Didymus (from Eusebius: Cur. v,26 = Euseb. PE xv, 20, 6 = 
Ar. Did. fr. 39, 1 Diels3)’, and he adds: ‘it seems almost certain, that Theodor- 
etus’ AETIOZX is nothing but a /apsus calami (or rather lapsus memoriae) for 
Eusebius’ APEIOX, This is a very compressed argument. Frede does not buy 
Lebedev’s suggestion that Theodoret ‘just garbled Arius’ name’, but he develops 
the rest of the argument, mainly stressing the dependency on Eusebius, though 
he argues that it is rather implausible that Theodoret really quotes Porphyry. 
As Frede notes, the scope of Theodoret’s claim to use the three sources ‘should 
not extend beyond v,47, since in v,48 T turns on the nature of man accord- 
ing to Christian doctrine’?+ Mansfeld and Runia in their first volume reject 
the possibility ‘of having derived the additional material from Porphyry’ and 


19 _ In fact, Timon. See Canivet (1958) 230-231 n. 5. Theodoret’s lapsus in that very sentence is 
in favour of Lebedev’s argument of the /apsus. 

20 Quotation from Timon. 

21 ~~ See Frede (1999) 146 about 2.95: ‘There is no suggestion here that Plutarch, Porphyry and 
Aetius are the actual sources of T’s account’ 

22 Lebedev (1988) 815. 

23 In fact fr. 39.6. 

24 ~~ Frede (1999) 144. 
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conclude ‘the argument that T does indeed cite Plutarch (i. e. P), Porphyry 
and then Aétius (or rather Arius Didymus) cannot hold’.”* But, if it is true that 
Theodoret does not use Porphyry, he does not seem to be a reliable source. 
Now, Theodoret’s development in 5.16—47 is an account of the discord of 
the Greek philosophers on the soul. How is this account composed? In the 
first paragraphs, §§17-24, it seems rather clear that he uses ps.Plutarch or 
Aétius, as he claims to do. As Diels showed, these paragraphs have parallels 
in ps.Plutarch (4.2; 4.3; 4.5 and 4.7), and also in Stobaeus 1.49 (except 4.7). 
But, at the end of 5.18, he adds the doctrines of Empedocles and Critias, and 
there is nothing equivalent neither in Stobaeus nor in ps.Plutarch. From this, 
Diels concluded that Theodoret here is relying on Aétius, as he says he does. 
Now, in 5.24, Theodoret uses Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 8.4.10.3—4 for 
Plato and Aristotle, and in 5.25-27, he derives his material from Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica 15.20—21, then switches to Platonists and Pythagoreans 
(with an unknown source for § 28) and to Plato’s Laws from §§ 29 to 32 and 
the Republic from §§ 33 to 36, and then again from §§ 37 to 43 to the Alcibiades 
and the Phaedo. In fact, for all these quotations from Plato, Theodoret depends 
on Eusebius: the quotations from the Laws come from Eusebius, PE 12.27.2— 
4 and 12.52.26—27, the quotations of the Republic from Eusebius, PE 13.3.9— 
18, and then again the quotations of the Alcibiades and the Phaedo come 
from Eusebius, PE 11.27.5—-8, 13-14, 16-17.2 But there is more: if, with this in 
mind, we go backwards to §§ 17-22 where Theodoret seems to use material he 
derived from Plutarch and/or the longer version of the Placita, it is striking 
that in fact part of this material is also present in Eusebius: in §§19—-22, he 
uses some Placita material which is present in Eusebius 15.60—61, namely the 
Placita, 4.4—5, but in §§19—-21, though Eusebius PE 15.60 cites no more of 
Plutarch than 4.4, there is more material in Theodoret, as is clear in Diels’ 
reconstruction on pp. 390-391 (in particular on Xenocrates, Aristotle, the Stoics 
and the successors of Pythagoras—note that Stobaeus himself is not extant 


25 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 336-337. 

26 It does not seem completely clear whether Theodoret is only dependent on Eusebius or if 
he also relies on a personal reading of Plato. It seems that Theodoret’s text and Eusebius 
text are not always identical, and sometimes Theodoret seems to use another textual 
tradition than Eusebius. However, it is clear that (1) there is no text of Plato in book v 
that Theodoret quotes that is not among the extracts of Eusebius; (2) in some occasions, 
it is clear that Theodoret adopts Eusebius’ correction of the text, notably in 5.36, where 
Qe06 is the common emendation of Eusebius and Theodoret, while @¢ov¢ is Plato’s textual 
tradition (see Canivet (1958) 238 n. 4). For these two reasons, it is clear that Theodoret’s 
quotations of Plato in book v are dependent on Eusebius. 
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for 4.4). So in fact, he seems that he uses material not dependent on Eusebius 
in §§17-18 and §§ 19-21 (precisely the passages where there is some material 
absent from Plutarch’s Placita and from Stobaeus as well) and in §§ 23-24. 

An important point is the one mentioned by Lebedev that in 5.25-26, when 
he uses Eusebius as his source, he makes use of two passages of Arius Didymus 
(fr. 39 Diels), quoted by Eusebius PE 15.20. The latter ends his quotation by say- 
ing: ‘such are the dogmas of Stoic philosophy gathered from the compendia of 
Arius Didymus’ (15.20.8). Before that, in ch. 17, Eusebius extracts from Nume- 
nius a refutation of the Stoics: ‘That being is not a body, against the opinion of 
the Stoics: extract from book 1 of Numenius’ On the Good’, and then he turns 
to Arius Didymus in ch. 18-20. But in quoting the second extract from Arius, 
Theodoret is mistaken and attributes it to Numenius.?’ And immediately after 
that (5.27), he quotes Longinus but again he is extracting the passage he quotes 
from Eusebius (15.21.3). This is a clear proof that he relies on Eusebius, since he 
confused two chapters of Eusebius and made a confusion of names because of 
that: as Diels would say, furtum reddit manifestum. 

Let us now summarize the composition of §§ 17—43 ina table, noting all that 
Theodoret borrows from Clement and Eusebius, and also what he took directly 
from another source. 


27 See Canivet (1958) 233-234 n. 5. This is actually due to the fact that Eusebius quotes 
Arius Didymus in ch. 15, 18, 19 and 20, but has inserted in the midst of the sequence 
an extract of Porphyry as ch. 16 and an extract of Numenius as ch. 17 as parallel texts 
against the Stoics, but he does not explain in ch. 18 that he returns to Arius Didymus, 
it is only clear from the title of ch. 15 and from the closing sentence of ch. 20.8 where 
he explicitly says that he ends his quotation from Arius and borrows his objections from 
Longinus. This is a rather common procedure of Eusebius, at least in book xv, as for 
instance when he introduces long quotations from Atticus (ch. 4-13), but inserts in the 
midst of this long series an extract of Plotinus (ch. 10) and an extract of Porphyry (ch. 11) 
as parallel texts against Aristotle. This is because of this procedure that scholars disagree 
on the origin of 15.1.4, which some attribute to Porphyry and some to Atticus (see among 
others Karamanolis (2006) 296-298 and Hadot (2015) 60). The difference between the 
two sequences (the anti-Aristotelian and the anti-Stoic sequence) is subtle, because in 
the anti-Aristotelian chapters, Eusebius draws all his material from authors he deems to 
be hostile to Aristotle on the question of the soul (including Porphyry), while in the case of 
the Stoics, Arius is an informative source, not an hostile one, and only the other sources 
(Porphyry, Numenius and then Longinus and Plotinus) are hostile to the Stoics. In any 
case, the sequence of quotations in Theodoret and Eusebius, together with the mistake 
in Theodoret who attributes to Numenius a quotation of Arius Didymus clearly show 
that Theodoret is dependent on Eusebius here. I thank Alexandra Michalewski for a very 
stimulating discussion on 15.11.4. 
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Theodoret Clement, Eusebius, PE Original source 


Stromata 





§17 


Plac. 4.2 
Ps.Plutarch + additional material 
shared with Stobaeus.28 


§18 Plac. 4.3: 
Ps.Plutarch + additional material 
partly shared with Stobaeus.?9 

§§ 19-21 15.60 Plac. 4.4: 
Ps.Plutarch + additional material 
mostly not shared with Stobaeus.3° 

§ 22 15.61 Plac. 4.5: 
material included in ps.Plutarch’s 
version 

§§ 23-24 Plac. 4.7: 
material included in ps.Plutarch’s 
version 

§ 24 8.4.10 

§ 25 15.20.1-6 (Stoics) Arius Didymus 

§ 26 15.20.6 (Stoics) Arius Didymus*! 

§ 27 15.21.3 (Longinus = Longinus 


against the Stoics) 


§ 28 (unknown 


source) 


28 


29 


30 


31 


In § 17, the additional material (Alcmeon, Xenocrates, Dicearkos or Clearchos in Theodo- 
ret) is shared with Stobaeus: it clearly derives from the longer version of the Placita. Diels 
infers that it derives from Aétius. 

In §18, part of the additional material (Hippasos, Heracleides) is shared with Stobaeus, 
but Anaximander, Empedocles and Critias do not appear in Stobaeus’ version. Diels infers 
that it derives from Aétius. 

In § 19-21, the additional material on the Stoics is shared with Stobaeus, but the additional 
material on Xenocrates, Nicomachos and the followers of Pythagoras does not appear in 
Stobaeus'’ version. Diels infers that it derives from Aétius. 

Theodoret erroneously attributes this passage to ‘Numenius against the Stoics’ because 
Eusebius 10.17 has quoted a passage from Numenius against the Stoics in the midst of 
his excerpts from Arius used by Theodoret in the previous paragraphs and Theodoret 
misinterpreted the extent of Eusebius’ quotation of Numenius. 
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Theodoret Clement, Eusebius, PE Original source 
Stromata 

§§ 29-31 12.27 Plato, Laws 1 

§ 32 12.52 Plato, Laws x 

§§ 33-38 13.3 Plato, Republic 11 

§39 11.27 Plato, Alcib. 1 

§§ 40-43 11.27 Plato, Phaedo 

§§ 44-47 10.14 Anaximander et al. 
15.9,15 Aristotle and Plato 





The way Theodoret composed §§17—43 seems rather clear: his main source 
is Eusebius, he started from book xv, from which he rearranged the material 
he used, added passages from books XI, x11 and x11; he took some additional 
material from Clement 8.4 to compose § § 24-25 and also from one of Eusebius’ 
sources, namely the Placita of ‘Plutarch’ for §§ 17-23. To this he added some 
material that is not present in Eusebius’ version of the Placita, but presumably 
in the longer version, which is probably the work of the ‘Aétius’ he mentions 
as his source.3* Does he quote Porphyry? It seems that he does not. But the 
argument that he does not usually seems to rely on the hypothesis that, here 
as in previous passages, the source is Porphyry’s History of Philosophy, and 
Porphyry’s History of Philosophy according to Eunapius, Life of the Sophists 2.1, 
ended with Plato ‘and this is confirmed by all the fragments we have’.34 But is 
Porphyry’s History of Philosophy plausibly the source Theodoret has in mind 
here? It is plausible, but it is not the only possibility, nor the most plausible. 
If we admit that Theodoret started to compose his chapters on the soul by 
taking the core of his material from Eusebius as his main source, he probably 
did not think of Porphyry’s History of Philosophy in that context but rather 


32 This is identical with Mansfeld’s description of how Theodoret works in Mansfeld (2016) 
154 (see also p. 177 in the present volume): ‘I submit that we appeal to what we may call 
the principle of convenience, or law of the least effort. T, a busy cleric composing a major 
treatise, made abstracts from what could be cannibalized most easily, provided that what 
was on offer was sufficient for his purpose. Clearly the substantial account of the atheists 
in the first half of P ch. 1.7 apud E [Eusebius], [...] was more than sufficient for his needs. 
But in other cases the abstracts from P provided by P were not sufficient.’ 

33 Porphyry 198 T Smith (Eunapius, v. Soph. 11.1) 2.1418 Giangrande. See Mansfeld and Runia 
(1997) 335 and Frede (1999) 145. 
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of Porphyry’s On the Soul against Boethos, which Eusebius excerpted in 15.16 
(against the Stoics on the soul) and in 15.11 (against Aristotle on the soul), and 
also previously in 11.27, 11.28 and 14.10.3. However, there are good reasons to 
believe that Theodoret does not take his additional material from Porphyry’s 
On the Soul against Boethos. What we have in Theodoret that we do not have in 
Plutarch is as follows: 


§ 17: Alcemeon and Xenocrates, also found in Stobaeus 
§ 18: Empedocles and Critias, not in Stobaeus 

§ 19: Xenocrates, not in Stobaeus** 

§ 20: Aristotle and part of the Stoics, not in Stobaeus 
§ 21: the followers of Pythagoras, not in Stobaeus. 


All this could come from Porphyry, in particular what we find in §§ 19-21, but 
(1) there is no evidence to confirm that Porphyry mentioned Alcmeon, Empe- 
docles and Critias nor that he discussed the number of the parts of the soul 
(discussed in 19-21); (2) it would be expected that Boethos is mentioned at 
some point, even if it is not necessary; (3) the fact that the elements of §17 
which are not found in Plutarch are found in Stobaeus point in the direction of 
the longer version of the Placita, not in the direction of Porphyry’s On the Soul 
against Boethos, which Theodoret does not quote anywhere. Hence, it seems 
that the more plausible possibility is that Theodoret took his additional mate- 
rial from a longer version of the Placita than the one we and Eusebius know, 
the same version that Stobaeus knows. This is the only possible explanation for 
§ 17-18 and therefore, it is the more plausible explanation for § 19-21. However, 
it is not entirely impossible that Theodoret’s original material may come from 
the longer version of the Placita in 17-18 and from Porphyry in 19-20. It just 
turns out that we cannot be sure. And there is also is the possibility, mentioned 
by Frede 1999, 145, and now defended by Lebedev, that Porphyry is the source 
for § 28. Frede 1999, 145, says that ‘this is a remote possibility’, and notes that 
Mansfeld and Runia see a parallel in Stobaeus, I.48.7, as Diels did, but denies 
that the suggestion ‘seems attractive’. It seems to me that Lebedev weakens his 
case if Porphyry is really quoted by Theodoret here. For it makes Theodoret 
a man who does what he claims to do. But, conversely, the argument that the 
extra source of Theodoret is not Porphyry is double-edged. Because, if he claims 
to use Porphyry and does not, why should we believe him when he says in the 
same sentence that he uses Aétius? There is no reason to believe a man who 


34 There is no equivalent of 4.4 in Stobaeus. 
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obviously does not do what he claims to do. However, to be frank, whether or 
not he uses Porphyry seems to me rather difficult to decide. 

But, if it is the case that Theodoret claims to quote Porphyry and actually 
does not, why is he doing so? There are two plausible answers to that question. 
The first is that he is copying and pasting the triad he has already referred to in 
previous passages, Plutarch, Porphyry and Aétius, and reproduces it mechani- 
cally here. The second is less obvious but not implausible and not incompatible 
with the first: it is because Theodoret uses Eusebius as his main source with- 
out mentioning him that he says that he is going to quote Porphyry. The reason 
would be the following: Eusebius’ book xv is a book on ancient philosophical 
physics which is composed of three main sections: an exposition and refuta- 
tion of Aristotle (ch. 2-13), an exposition and refutation of the Stoics (ch. 14-22) 
and a general exposition of the Greek physicists explicitly based on ‘Plutarch”s 
Placita (ch. 23-61) with a final refutation of the Greeks in ch. 62 based on the 
disavowal of physics by Socrates’ Xenophon and of some later philosophers 
denying the existence of physics as a part of philosophy. Each of these sec- 
tions contains disseminated chapters on the soul: ch. 9-12 (Aristotle), ch. 20-22 
(the Stoics), and ch. 60-61 (the Greek physicists according to Plutarch), and 
Theodoret relies heavily on half of these chapters on the soul by Eusebius 
(ch. 20-21 and 60-61). Now, the material of Eusebius’ ch. 9 comes from Atti- 
cus, ch. 10 from Plotinus, but ch. 11-12 are extracts from Porphyry’s On the Soul 
against Boethos. So it clearly emerges that Theodoret’s main source, Eusebius 
considers Porphyry’s treatise as a major reference on the soul, while he gener- 
ally considers ‘Plutarch”s Placita to be a major source. So it is possible that, if 
Theodoret has listed Porphyry among his references here, it is because (1) he did 
itin other passages; but (2) he thought, because of his main source Eusebius, that 
Porphyry is an important reference on the question of the soul. He may even 
have had the intention to use Porphyry, as Eusebius does, but he finally did 
not use him, but because Porphyry’s On the Soul against Boethos is an impor- 
tant reference on the soul in Eusebius, it seems natural to keep Porphyry in the 
list of his authorities here. But if Theodoret actually quotes Porphyry (as Lebe- 
dev maintains he does in ch. 28),3° it is obviously also because he has found 
it among Eusebius’ sources, and checked the book directly. Now again, this is 
not necessarily the most plausible scenario, since he does not give any sign of 
having read directly anything else by Porphyry than his History of Philosophy.*® 


35 And this, again, does not seem to me an implausible hypothesis. 
36‘ The History of Philosophy is quoted by Theodoret in Therapy 1.27, 4.32 and 12.61. He does 
not quote it from Eusebius nor, apparently, from any other intermediate source. In Therapy 
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Again, it is not impossible that he read On the Soul against Boethos and used 
it in § 28, but there is no direct evidence to substantiate that claim. So, all in 
all, it is more plausible to conclude that he refers to Porphyry in 5.16 because 
he originally intended to use some passages from Porphyry, as quoted by Euse- 
bius, but finally did not. On the other hand, if he actually used Porphyry in § 28, 
then the reason why he does so in that context is that Porphyry’s On the soul is 
an important source for his own major source, Eusebius. 

But what are we to think of the reference to Aétius in 5.16? There are two 
hypotheses. One is Diels’ hypothesis. Theodoret mentions Aétius here because 
he is actually using him, and he adds ‘Plutarch’ and Porphyry because of their 
authority. Now, this seems to be wrong in so far as Theodoret uses mainly 
Eusebius, and in addition Clement and ps.Plutarch and/or Aétius. But Eusebius’ 
authorities in book xvare Atticus, Plotinus, Porphyry, Arius Didymus, Longinus 
and ‘Plutarch’ (ch. 23-61, on other matters than the soul except in ch. 60— 
61) and finally Xenophon (ch. 62). So, if Theodoret initially took most of his 
material from Eusebius, his three authorities in 5.16 reproduce two of Eusebius’ 
more important authorities. In that case, he does not rely heavily on Aétius, and 
he does not add Plutarch’s and Porphyry’s names to give more weight to the 
source he uses. He basically used Eusebius, and added material he took from 
Clement and from one of Eusebius’ source, the Placita, and kept the name of 
Porphyry in the list of his authorities, because it seemed natural in the context, 
given that he is one of Eusebius’ authorities. And, in that case, Aétius is just 
an additional source and a name added to the list, because Theodoret used 
it in addition to Eusebius’ source. This is a revised version of Diels, more in 
line with the way book v is obviously composed. I think it is more or less what 
Mansfeld and Runia note:3” ‘Theodoret’s erudition is largely derivative. [...] 
One of Theodoret’s main sources, Eusebius, had drawn extensively on P in his 
apologetic collection of texts. Almost all the placita material that Theodoret 
needed thus lay ready to hand in a conveniently abridged form. Instead he 
chose to turn to the original work’. This is a major revision of Diels’ hypothesis. 

Now, there is also the second hypothesis, that of Lebedev. According to 
him Theodoret quotes Arius Didymus’ from Eusebius, but misspells his name. 
And the evidence for this is that, when Theodoret quotes Arius Didymus from 


1.43, 3.59 and 10.1, he quotes the Philosophy from the Oracles from Eusebius, and in 3.58, 
he quotes the Letter to Anebo also from Eusebius. I thank Jaap Mansfeld for all these 
references, which indeed prove that Theodoret had access to the History of Philosophy. 
There is no direct evidence that he may have known On the soul, which he never quotes, 
not even from Eusebius. 

37. Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 273. 
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Eusebius, he claims that he is quoting Numenius, who in fact is quoted in 
the previous chapter by Eusebius. So what seems to have happened is that 
Theodoret used as his source Eusebius, saw that Eusebius used three author- 
ities, Plutarch, Arius and Porphyry (not to mention Numenius and Longinus), 
and misspelled Arius into Aétius. Is this implausible? No, it is not, in particu- 
lar since it is obvious that Theodoret has not seen Arius Didymus directly. He 
thinks that if he wants to impress his reader, he must refer to the authorities 
extracted by his source, Eusebius. And this is even more plausible if he actually 
does not use Porphyry. 

But then, is it plausible that the source Theodoret used, in addition to 
Plutarch, is Arius, and that the author of the longer version of the Placita is 
Arius? No, because Theodoret quotes Arius Didymus from Eusebius but thinks 
and says that he is quoting Numenius. This shows that he does not know 
Arius Didymus’ work. So, if he does not know Arius, his additional source is 
not Arius.38 Otherwise there would be not just one confusion, but two con- 
fusions: Theodoret would have made a confusion between the source quoted 
by Eusebius (Arius, confused with Aétius), and a second confusion between 
the author of the longer version of the Placita he uses (again, Arius, confused 
with Aétius). Henceforth, the hypothesis of the /apsus seems plausible only 
in a limited sense: Theodoret has noticed that Eusebius’ authorities on the 
soul are, among others, Arius and Porphyry, but misspells Arius’ name, whose 
work, obviously, he has not seen directly and knows only through Eusebius (as 
proven by the fact that he confuses a quotation of Arius with Numenius). In 
that case, as Theodoret seems to have known and excerpted the longer version 
of the Placita, there is only one remaining possible name for the author of this 


38 Lebedev (2016) now arrives at a more complicated hypothesis that there were two works 
by Arius Didymus, the one extracted by Eusebius in the Preparatio Evangelica, and the 
longer version of the Placita extracted by Stobaeus (and Theodoret?). It seems to me 
that Lebedev has a double-level argument: first, it is proven by the error of attribution 
of a passage of Arius to Numenius borrowed by Theodoret from Eusebius that Theodoret 
misspells the name of Arius into Aétius; second, given that Theodoret mispells’ Arius 
name into Aétius and that he had a copy of the longer version of the Placita, it is thus 
clear that Arius Didymus is the author of the longer version of the Placita (but I am 
not sure to understand if this is part of Lebedev’s hypothesis). However, it seems to me 
that one cannot have it both ways: if Theodoret misread the name of Arius Didymus in 
Eusebius and confused him with Aétius, he cannot have had access to a longer version of 
the Placita with the name of Arius Didymus as the author of it (as far as I understand it: for 
instance in Lebedev (2016) 590 the argument of the /apsus due to a technical damage of 
the manuscript works with the mention of Arius in Theodoret’s manuscript of Eusebius, 
not with a book of Arius that Theodoret compiled). 
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longer version among the authors that Theodoret quotes, and this is the name 
of Plutarch. It means that he knew this longer version of the Placita under the 
name of Plutarch, as the version we and Eusebius know. This is a major revision 
of Lebedev’s hypothesis. Lebedev accepts the hypothesis of a ‘better Plutarch’, 
but he does not think that this version was known under the name of Plutarch, 
as the version Eusebius and we know, but that it was the work of Arius Didy- 
mus, and known under his name. 

Alternatively, there also remains the possibility that Theodoret did not make 
any involuntary confusion, but realized that the sources of Eusebius were 
Plutarch, Arius and Porphyry, and substituted ‘Aétius’ for ‘Arius’ in the list of 
authorities because he did not know who Arius was (this is understandable if 
he had no copy of his work), while Aétius was more familiar to him because 
he had a copy of Aétius’ book. As I said before, that he had no copy of Arius 
is clear from the fact that he confuses him with Numenius; that he had a copy 
of Aétius is what he seems to claim, but it is not a fact: sine dubio ad manus 
fuerit, says Diels,?° but it does not seem to be sine dubio, it just seems sine dubio 
that it is what Theodoret claims. This, in a way, is a mix of Diels’ and Lebedev’s 
hypothesis, but basically, it is a revised version of Diels. 

So far, it is clear that, at least for the passage following Theodoret’s third 
mention of Aétius in 5.16, we cannot keep Diels’ theory in the way he formulated 
it as evidence that Aétius is ‘Theodoret’s true source’ (verus Theodoreti fons, 48), 
for the simple reason that it is not his main source in book 5.16—47, but only a 
plausible additional source for a few paragraphs. However, it does not mean 
that Diels was necessarily wrong in thinking that Aétius was one of Theodoret’s 
sources, but just that we cannot be sure that it was one of his sources and 
that he really had a copy of Aétius. So at the end of the day, 5.16 does not 
seem to be a decisive mention, and it seems impossible to derive any certain 
conclusion from it without taking into account the two other mentions of 
Plutarch, Porphyry and Aétius in the Therapy. 

It is therefore important to turn to these two other mentions of Aétius to 
have a better idea of how Theodoret relies on him, if at all, especially since 
these two other mentions precede the mention in 5.16, which, in fact, is the 
last mention. For that reason, Theodoret’s third mention of Aétius is likely 
reminiscent of his two previous mentions. One of the interesting points is that 
the first of these mentions is explicitly followed by a reference to Eusebius. 


39 Diels (1879) 47. 
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3 Theodoret’s First Mention of ‘Aétius’ in 2.95 


In 2.95, Theodoret mentions the three names for the first time, and the interest- 
ing point is that, in the same passage, he refers his reader to Eusebius, acknowl- 
edging him as a source. And, as he will do in book v, when he will again refer to 
the triad, Theodoret will in fact use mainly Eusebius and Clement of Alexan- 
dria as his direct sources. While book v is entitled ‘on the nature of man’ (epi 
gdoews &vowmov), book 11 is entitled ‘on the first principle’ (epi dec). § § 8-20 
are a refutation of the philosophers, § 21-42 build a genealogy from the errors 
of the Greeks to the errors of the Egyptians, §§ 43-55 deal with the truth in 
the Hebrews and Moses on God, and §§ 56-94 deal with the Trinity and its 
anticipation in the Old Testament and the Greek philosophers, in particular the 
Neoplatonists. In this last section, for which Theodoret relies heavily on Euse- 
bius and Clement, there is already a triad of authors including Plutarch, and 
this is a list of Platonic authorities: Plotinus, Plutarch and Numenius. Obviously 
Theodoret likes listing three authorities: 


(82) Kat TAwtivos 3€, 6 thy HAdktwvos pirocopioy GyAwoas, mepl TAV TOLdYV 
dpyindv brootdcewv PiBAtov Evveyparper. [...] (84.) Kal Etepa dé ye mActota 
elontar Kai tout xal TTAoutdpyw xt Novpnviw xal toig dots, daot THs 


tobtwy hoav Evupoplac. 


(82) And Plotinus, an enthusiastic follower of Plato’s philosophy, wrote a 
book on the three principal hypostases. [...] (84) Plutarch and Numenius 
said many other things about that, and some others too, who were of the 
same group. 


The reason why Theodoret lists these three authorities is that he is very closely 
following Eusebius here. In §§ 82-83, he is quoting a passage from Plotinus 
which he has obviously borrowed from Eusebius 11.17.7, and in § 84 he refers to 
Numenius and Plotinus, and then to Amelius in § 88. This follows the sequence 
of Eusebius in 1.18-19, who first quotes Numenius (excerpted by Theodoret 
in § 81 from Eusebius 1.18.6) and then Amelius (excerpted by Theodoret in 
§ 88 from Eusebius 1.19.1). To the authorities of Plotinus and Numenius, both 
borrowed from Eusebius, Theodoret has added Plutarch, replaced in § 85 by 
Plato, and then again in § 87, Plotinus and Plutarch are mentioned, alongside 
Amelius and Porphyry, whom he does not quote in § 84. It seems rather clear 
then that Theodoret’s list of authorities here follows the authorities of his main 
source, Eusebius, but adds another authority, Plutarch, whom Theodoret does 
not quote here (he just mentions his name), but who also is not quoted in the 
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chapters of Eusebius that are the source of Theodoret, though of course he is 
quoted in other passages. Theodoret has obviously triadic lists of authorities: 
Plotinus, Plutarch and Numenius (or Amelius or Porphyry) are authorities in 
the Platonic tradition, Aétius, Plutarch and Porphyry are authorities on the 
opinions of the philosophers. 

The final section of Theodoret’s book 11 deals with Greek theology, and in 
particular the myths, compared to the eternal existence of the real God, who is 
unengendered. As a start, Theodoret makes a long list of authorities on Greek 
and Egyptians myths, and then the name of Aétius appears for the first time 
together with Plutarch and Porphyry: 


Layywvidbwv pév obv 6 Bypitiog thy Powixwy GeoroytavEvvéypate: pety- 
veyxe dé TadtHV Elg THY EMdda pwuvyv Dirwv, oby o‘EBpatoc, dM’ 6 BUBAtos, 
tov dé Layywvidbwva Atov teOaduanxev 6 Toppuptos: Mavebwe Se te mepi "Tot- 
dog xal "Ociptdog xal "Amidog xat Lapdmidog xal TOY dw Gedv tav Alyv- 
ttiwv EuvOordyyae: (95.) Atddwpog dé 6 LiceAtwtns xoopoyoviav Evveyparbe 
thy dé tod Aoxpaiov momtod Ocoyoviav olde xai ta Lelpduta 6 dé ye 'OSpv- 
ons "Opgeds tag Aiyurtiwv teretas tods “EAAnvas e€eratSevoe Kaduog dé 
tas Powinwv: Kopvobtos dé 6 piAdcogos Thy “EMyvixny Georoyiav Evvtedetxe 
TlAobtapyog 8é xal Aétiog tds THv pidocdqwv exmatdedovar SdEac: tov adtdov 
dé xal 6 Moppbptos avedeEato mdvov, tov Exckatou Biov tats SdEoug mpootebet- 
x6. (96.) Tobtots buds, & d&vdpEc, KEL Td HETEPA TapAbetvat xal Ladetv wo 
OV MOvov, KATA TOV TOINTHY, 

doov obpavas Eot’ amd yaing 

APETTYXEV, AW’ Sov O KaAovLEVOS Tkptapos ovpavod. 

Therapy, 11.94-96 


Sanchuniathon of Berytos wrote down the theology of the Phoenicians— 
Philo, not the Hebrew, but the one from Byblus, translated it into Greek— 
this is the one whom Porphyry praised greatly. Manetho told the myths of 
Isis and Osiris, but also Apis and Sarapis, and the other Egyptian gods, 
while Diodorus of Sicily wrote a cosmogony. Even children know the 
theogony of the poet from Ascra. Orpheus of Odrysos taught the Greek 
the ultimate Mysteries of the Egyptians and the Greeks, and Cadmus 
those of the Phoenicians. The philosopher Cornutus collected the theol- 
ogy of the Greeks. Plutarch and Aétius taught extensively the opinions of 
the philosophers. Porphyry too took on the same labour, adding the life 
of each philosopher to the opinions. My dear men, I ask you to compare 
what we teach to these opinions, and learn that not only, according to the 
poet, 
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As far as the heavens are from the earth 
so far what you call Tartarus is from heaven. 


Frede makes the following suggestion:*° 


... given the list of non-philosophical sources (Sanchuniathon, Philo of 
Byblus, Manetho, Diodorus Siculus, Hesiod, Orpheus, Cadmus, Cornu- 
tus), it is clear that the whole list is rather non-committal. T. is not sug- 
gesting that he has read all these works, let alone that he is basing his 
account on them. They are just the works which come to mind when one 
is looking for information on these matters. Perhaps the only inference to 
be drawn from this is that T at least must have thought that Aetius’ work 
was not so entirely obscure as to look strange on this list. There is no sug- 
gestion here that Plutarch, Porphyry and Aetius are the actual sources of 
T’s account. 


I find the suggestion that Cornutus is a non-philosophical source quite puz- 
zling, in particular since Theodoret himself qualifies him as a philosopher. All 
the authorities from Sanchuniathon to Cadmos are non-philosophical authors, 
while Cornutus is a philosopher who collected Greek theology, as opposed to 
the previous non-philosophical authors. Some of them collected Phoenician 
material, some others Greek or Egyptian material. In addition, it is not true that 
these authors are just those whose works ‘come to mind when one is looking for 
information on these matters’. Again, the source for these authors is Eusebius, 
who mentions them.* 

But it is true that there is a turning point in the list of authorities after 
Cornutus since what the authorities mentioned, including Cornutus, collected 
is myths, cosmogony, ‘theology’ or Mysteries, while the following authors teach 
‘the opinions of the philosophers’ (td¢ t&v piAocdqwv SdEac) and this is quite 
different. It is quite clear here that there is a difference between collecting 


40 Frede (1999) 146. 

41 See Sanchuniathon and Philo of Byblus in PE 1.9.20-21; Manetho in PE 11. Proem. 5-6 
and 3.2.7 (Manethon fr. 74); Orpheus in PE 1.6.4. See Canivet (1958) 164, n. 1 and 2; Raeder 
(1904) 61-62 app. fontium ad loc. In addition, Cadmos is already mentioned by Theodoret 
in Therapy 1.20, in a context where also appear Orpheus and Diodorus of Sicily (again here, 
Theodoret is dependent on Eusebius, PE 10.8.4). Cornutus is not mentioned by Eusebius 
in the Preparatio but he says in Hist. Eccl., 6.19.4—8 that, according to Porphyry, Cornutus 
was the source of inspiration of Origen’s use of allegorical methods, and this is actually 
F 39 Harnack of Porphyry’s Contra Christianos. 
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popular theology (tales on the Gods, cosmogony and religious rites of initia- 
tion) and the opinions of the philosophers, and this according to Theodoret 
(2.95) is what ‘Plutarch’, Aétius and Porphyry are supposed to have done: 


The philosopher Cornutus collected the theology of the Greeks. Plutarch 
and Aétius taught extensively the opinions of the philosophers [my empha- 
sis]. Porphyry too took on the same labour, adding the life of each philoso- 
pher to the opinions. 


There is a difference with Plotinus, Plutarch, Numenius and Amelius in §§ 84— 
88, since they are authorities on Platonic philosophy, and the list depends on 
Eusebius being the source, though Plutarch has obviously been added while 
he is not quoted by Eusebius in the corresponding passages. Plutarch, Aétius 
and Porphyry are authorities not on Platonism, but on philosophers in general, 
of whom they collected the various opinions (though of course Porphyry’s 
History of Philosophy did not go beyond Plato).*? They are also in opposition to 
Cornutus and other writers who collected religious material. A few lines later 
Theodoret refers his reader to Eusebius: 


"Eyo 8 adtovs Getvor mapatoduat tod pvGous, iva uy ME TIg ASoAETYYV dvo- 
Lacy xal PAyvapor: eviwy dé xal Udra drtywv ev TH Meta tTHVOE, Ebv Fed pdvatt, 
yeapnoopevy dtardeet pvnobycopcrt, tv THv poGoAcyoupEevwy Tepl TAY KaAOU- 
Leva Gedy un pdvov Td ariBavov, dd xai Td evdntov at Svowyes EmtdeiEw. 
(97.) Et 8€ tw gidov xal adtiyy Stayvavar tHv Ebyxpiow, ebonoet tabtyv ev 
tots EdvoeBtov tod Madatotivon Evyypdppaow, EbayyeAneny dé mootapacxevyy 
TOVOE TOV TOVOY EXEtVOS WVOLACED. 


As far as I am concerned, I refuse to give an account of the myths, in 
order to avoid to be called an idle talker and a babbler. I shall recall a few 
of them in the discussion following this one, so help me God, in order 
to show that these tales about the so-called gods are not only incredible 
but even impious. (97) If someone would like to deepen one’s judgement 
about this, he will find it in the work of Eusebius of Palestine, which he 
himself called the Evangelical Preparation. 


The ‘myths’ here are apparently not only the tales of traditional religions, 
but also the ‘opinions’ of the philosophers. Again, in most of the following 


42 Porphyry 198 T Smith (Eunapius, v. Soph. 2.1, 2.1418 Giangrande). See above n. 33. 
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paragraphs, Theodoret mainly compiled material from Eusebius, in particular 
PE 11.10, 01, 21-34, 13.13, 14.3, and 14.16. So here he clearly refers his readers to the 
source he started from. The mention of the three ‘doxographers’ in § 95 is non- 
committal and does not indicate sources he may have used nor had access to, 
nor is there any evidence that he checked Aétius’ or even Plutarch’s text here 
in addition to the material he compiled from Eusebius. His only real source 
here is the one he gives in § 97. So the successive lists of authorities in § 94— 
96 cannot be used as a proof that Theodoret used Aétius at any point here, no 
more than he used Plutarch, Porphyry or Cornutus. The only important piece of 
information concerns Porphyry’s History of Philosophy, because we learn from 
it that it includes doxography and biography, while the two other authors only 
included doxography. This is an element in favour of Theodoret knowing the 
content and structure of Aétius’ book. 


4 The Mention of Aétius in 4.31 
The second mention of Aétius, in 4.31, gives an additional piece of information: 


El dé tig oletoun xdue cvxopavtijaat tovs d&vdpac, THY MaLMOMyV adTaY Sta- 
gwviav edeyEavta, dvoyvatw ev Aetiou thy Ilepl doeoxdvtwy Evvarywyhy, 
avayvatw dé TAoutdépyov tiv Ilept tv tots pirocd@ots SoEdvtwy Enttouyy: 
xai Topqupiou dey BiAdaogos tatopin moc toradta Siddoxet. 


If anyone thinks that I am slandering these men, when I refute their com- 
plete dissension, let him read the collection On the beliefs by Aétius, let 
him read the epitome On the opinions of the philosophers by Plutarch; Por- 
phyry’s Philosophical History also teaches many things on such questions. 


Book rv is ‘on matter and the cosmos’. The book apparently starts with a quo- 
tation of Porphyry’s Philosophical History, on Socrates preceded by a sentence 
on Democritus, the source of which seems to be Clement’s Stromata 4.23. The 
source of §§ 5-25 that follow appears to be mainly the longer, lost version of 
the Placita, as shown by the fact that parallel texts may be found in Stobaeus, 
but not in the version of the Placita known to us under the name of Plutarch. 
One paragraph, which could have its source in Eusebius or in Clement, namely 
a quotation of Parmenides (§7) quoted by Clement, 5.14.12 and Eusebius, 
13.13.39, even seems to use a better version of the Placita, the closest parallel for 
which is Plutarch’s Stromata § 5, p. 580 Diels. But then, starting from § 26, Euse- 
bius is again Theodoret’s main source. In those paragraphs, Theodoret wants 
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to show that astronomy and physics are useless and he starts with a quota- 
tion from Xenophon’s Memorabilia 1, 1, u-14. The text is quite famous but it 
is important here to notice that it is the text with which book xv of Eusebius 
ends, 15.62.1-6. And precisely Eusebius concludes book xv by saying that he 
as ‘demonstrated’ the dissensions of the philosophers and the uselessness of 
physics (62.16). Theodoret now refers his readers to Aétius, Plutarch and Por- 
phyry for further reading, but adds that he will not give a detailed treatment, 
since Xenophon’s texts constitute a sufficient refutation: 


Ardypn dé xal tk Eevopavtos, dv dptiws éuvjoOnuev, paptuproat tots map’ 
Hudv clpnrevots dAnGerav: udtra yap exetvos xal THY TOMMY avTHV cyvoto Kat 
Hv Tpd¢ GMANAouS EcyynKacww Exwpmdyce Stapdyynv. Eyw dé Tods pev dAAoUG 
ATavTas TapaAtpe. 

Therapy, 4.31-32 


To testify in favour of the truth of what we have said, the texts of Xeno- 
phon, which I have quoted exactly, are enough. He is the one who has best 
ridiculed their great ignorance and the fight they used to have together. 
So I shall leave all the others. 


Therefore, Theodoret here does not claim to use Aétius, Plutarch and Porphyry 
as sources. Rather he claims not to do so—though in fact he did it quite 
extensively before, in the preceding paragraphs of the book. In the following 
paragraphs (§§ 32-49), in his account of Plato’s doctrine, his main source will 
again be Eusebius’ book x1, before he shifts to an account of the creatio ex 
nihilo revealed by the Scriptures. His method of composition in book Iv is 
thus more or less the same as in book v, where his exposition of the Greek 
philosophers relies mainly on Eusebius, but also uses doxographical sources, 
though here, he draws his Presocratic material from doxographical sources 
before mentioning them and then takes his Platonic material from Eusebius’ 
book x1, while in book v, Eusebius’ book xv and the Placita are a source for 
Presocratic and Hellenistic material, and books x1I and XI are sources for 
the Platonic passages. To sum up, in book rv, when Theodoret mentions the 
three doxographical authorities, he does this after he has used them (or at 
least one of them), and claims that he will not use them, while in book v, 
when he mentions the three doxographical authorities, it is before using them 
to a rather limited extent. In both texts he takes his material mainly from 
Eusebius. 

Now, it is true that taking his material mainly from Eusebius is what Theo- 
doret does in most of the Therapy. However, after book v, when he uses 
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Eusebius as a source, it is, with some rare exceptions, mainly to use it for 
extracts from Plato. In particular, in these subsequent books after book v1, Euse- 
bius is not used for the Placita material pertaining to Hellenistic or Presocratic 
doctrines.*% Therefore it is clear that when Theodoret is mentioning the three 
names of Aétius, Plutarch and Porphyry, he does so in contexts where he in fact 
uses Eusebius as his main source, not for Platonic material, but precisely for the 
doxographic material he will borrow from the Placita, partly through Eusebius 
and partly directly. It is common to the second and the third mentions of the 
three doxographical authorities that they appear before long sections where he 
relies heavily on Eusebius, and additionally, or not at all on Plutarch, Aétius or 
Porphyry. 

Now, this confirms that when he refers to these three authors, he does not 
necessarily rely on them. The three mentions show that these three authors 
constitute Theodoret’s triad for the history of philosophy, and it is striking 
that these three authors seem to stand for an equivalent triad in his main 
source, Eusebius, who actually uses three sources of doxographical nature, 
namely Plutarch, Arius Didymus and Porphyry. All the other authors Eusebius 
uses do not belong to the category of ‘historians’ of philosophy or doxogra- 
phers. However, Porphyry’s History of Philosophy is not quoted by Eusebius, 
but On the soul and other philosophical treatises. More importantly, Theodoret 
explicitely quotes Porphyry’s History of Philosophy and ‘Plutarch’s Opinions of 
the Philosophers in other passages of the Therapy in passages where he does 
not mention the triad. This is what he does for Porphyry in 1.27—29 and 12.61— 
68 with explicit mention of the title, and also in 4.2, though he does not give 
the title. This is also what he does in 2.112 and 3.4 for ‘Plutarch’s Opinions of 
the Philosophers. It is quite surprising that he never does that for Aétius, but 
only mentions him with the other two authors, in passages heavily dependent 
on Eusebius. Conversely, he never even mentions Arius Didymus. And, as a 
matter of fact, this is quite surprising, because all the other Greek authorities 
extracted by Eusebius are mentioned by Theodoret: Amelius, Atticus, Longinus 
and Numenius are all quoted, with the exception of Severus. So (1) Theodoret 
gives some extracts from Porphyry’s History of Philosophy and ‘Plutarch’s Opin- 
ions of the Philosophers by expressly acknowledging that he is quoting these 
works, but he never does so for Aétius, whom he values as a source equivalent 
to the other two; (2) he mentions all the Greek authorities quoted by Eusebius 
with only two exceptions, Severus and Arius Didymus. These are convergent 


43 This is clearly seen in Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 274-275. 
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anomalies because (1) Porphyry, ps.Plutarch and Arius Didymus are the only 
three historians of philosophy excerpted by Eusebius; (2) Porphyry, ‘Plutarch’ 
and Aétius are the only three historians of philosophy listed by Theodoret; (3) 
whenever Theodoret mentions these three authorities, he is heavily depen- 
dent on Eusebius; and (4) Arius is the only Eusebian source Theodoret never 
mentions while Aétius is the only source that Theodoret does not know from 
Eusebius and never mentions otherwise than in conjunction with the two other 
sources whom he borrows from Eusebius. In other words, both use three his- 
torians of philosophy as their sources, and while Theodoret is heavily depen- 
dent on Eusebius, there is only one different name in their lists of author- 
ities: the third authority is Arius Didymus in Eusebius, while it is Aétius in 
Theodoret, and none of the two seems to know the third author used by the 
other. 

So why is Arius Didymus absent from the list of Theodoret’s authorities? 
On one occasion, clearly it is because he has confused him with Numenius. 
But it seems to me quite strange that, given the fact that he obviously had no 
copy of Arius and did not know who he was, while he quotes almost all the 
other authorities to be found in Eusebius, he precisely never mentions Arius 
but Aétius, who is the only author he never quotes independently from the 
passages where he mentions him with two other authors. If Theodoret had 
no copy of Arius Didymus, this is exactly what he would do: mispelling his 
name and never quoting him directly, but only with other authorities, to give 
more weight to what he says. And if one mispells a name because one does 
not know the person, there would be a tendency to repeat this error, rather 
than doing it once. It seems to me that describing this as a lapsus calami 
slightly misrepresents what happens. Because if you distort a name in all its 
occurrences, this is not a lapsus, this is a mispelling due to the ignorance of 
the person you name. This is actually what Theodoret does when he makes 
a mistake concerning the name of Diagoras, by confusing his native town, as 
his source and many other do. If one is mistaken on a name, one reproduces 
this error in all the mentions of the name, one does not do it just once. A 
lapsus calami or a lapsus memoriae is when you know a name correctly but 
accidently mispell it; but if you do not know a name, you write it incorrectly in 
all occasions and presumably under the same form. 

Prima facie, the mention of 4.31 seems to contain much more information 
than the two other mentions because it gives titles for both works: On the beliefs 
for Aétius’ work (Ilepi dpecxdvtwv), and On the opinions of the philosophers 
(Ilepi tv tots pthoadgotg So&dvtwv) for Plutarch’s book. In addition, Theodoret 
calls Plutarch’s book an éexttouy. Now, this cannot come from Eusebius, since 
he gives for the work he attributes to Plutarch the title Ilepit tav dpecxdvtwv 
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TOIg HlAocdgols quatxday Soypatwv (On the dogmatic opinions of the natural 
philosophers) and he never describes it as an énttouy, but only as a cvvaywyy 
(by using the participle cvvoyaywv), whereas he applies the word énttopy to 
the work of Arius Didymus, apparently as a title: 


Eusebius, PE 14.13.9: d9ta Aottdv Hon dvwbev doEduevor tag tHv cionuevwv 
quatxdy piroadqwv Soypatixas mpd¢ dAAnAous dvtdokias. yedqet dy dbpdwe 
andvtwy Tay TAatwvixdv ouod xai TIvdayopeiwy tHv te Ett MpeaButEpwv 
Quaixay pirocdpwy EmixexAnevor xal ad méAw Tv vewtépwv Meoutatytt- 
xav Te Kal Utwixav nai Emioupetwv tag ddEas cvveryaywv 6 WAobtapyos ev 
ols enéyparbe ‘ITepi tv dpecxdvtwy tole pidoadgois pucixdy Soymatuv.’ 


Let us now start from farther back the dogmatic contradictions of the nat- 
ural philosophers. Plutarch has collected the opinions of all the Platon- 
ists as well as the Pythagoreans, and some of the so-called older natural 
philosophers, and conversely the younger ones, the Peripatetics, the Sto- 
ics and the Epicureans, which he has entitled On the dogmatic opinions of 
the natural philosophers. 


Eusebius, PE 15.15.9: Tadta pev nuty ano ths “Enttopijs Apetov Addpov mpo- 
xeiodw. 


Let us oppose what comes from the Epitome of Arius Didymus. 


Eusebius PE, 15.20.8: Totadta xal t& tH¢g Ltwixijg piroaogiag Soypata cmd 
TOV ‘Enitou@y Apetov Atstuovu cvvetheypevar. 


Such are the dogmas of the Stoic philosophy, gathered in the Epitomai of 
Arius Didymus. 


Hence, it would seem, Theodoret does not rely on Eusebius for the title of the 
book attributed to Plutarch. However, the information he provides on the title 
of Plutarch is less in conformity with other sources of the text than Eusebius’ 
indications, which seem more reliable. The work appears as no. 61 in Lamprias 
catalogue as an énttouy, under the title Ilepi dpeoxdvtwy pirocdgots quatxiis 
emttopys BiBAta ¢’. This is more or less the title it bears in the manuscript 
tradition, Tept dpecxdvtwy girocdgois puctxay Soypatwv BiBAia e’ and also in 
Eusebius, 14.13.9, Ilepi tv dpecxdvtwy tots piAocdgots qucixay Soypdtwv, with 
the word énttopy added as well. The word énttoyy is not used by Eusebius 
for the Placita of ‘Plutarch’, but it appears in various places of ps.Plutarch’s 
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text as transmitted, mainly in the title of books 11, 111 and v.4# Cyril, Adv. Tul. 
2.14 572 A, quotes the work under the title Ilepi tav quomay Soypatwv and 
describes it as a cuvaywyj—this is apparently the same title as ps.Plutarch’s 
manuscript, Lamprias and Eusebius, but compressed. In contrast to all these 
authorities, Theodoret quotes the book under an alternative title, Ilepi tv tots 
girocdgots So€&vtwv, but describes it as others do as an epitome. He attributes 
to Aétius the title of Plutarch’s émttouy but does not describe it as an émitopy, 
but as a collection, a Evvwywyy. The obvious meaning of the word is that 
it is a collection of writings, and therefore, in particular in contrast to an 
émttopy, it seems to refer to a rather long work, though in some cases it may 
an equivalent of éitopy, a ‘summary-like treatment’*5 cuvaywyy was the word 
used by Cyril to describe the work of ‘Plutarch’ As a result, the situation is quite 
confused: the work appears under more or less the same title in four sources 
(the manuscript tradition, Lamprias, Eusebius and Cyril), but under a different 
title in Theodoret, while it is qualified as an epitome by sources which differ on 
its title (Lamprias and the manuscript tradition on the one hand, Theodoret 
on the other hand). It is qualified as a ‘collection’ (cuvaywyy) by Cyril, while 
Theodoret applies this term to Aétius’ book, to which he gives the title that all 
the other sources attribute to Plutarch. 

This, in itself, is not particularly puzzling, since book titles in Antiquity tend 
to vary,4® but it does mean that there is nothing certain in the information 
that Theodoret gives in 4.31 on the respective titles of Aétius’ and Plutarch’s 
works. However and more importantly, there may be a valuable piece of infor- 
mation in the denominations that Theodoret gives to the works of Aétius and 
ps.Plutarch as Evvoywyy and énttoyy respectively. If one admits that, in gen- 
eral, the contrast between érttowy and Evvaywyy is that an éttopy is more of a 
condensed form than a ‘collection’, then the difference of denominations could 
be taken to allude to the fact that Theodoret thinks that ‘Plutarch’s book is 
a more condensed work than Aétius’ and therefore it could hint to the fact 
that Plutarch’s On the opinions of the philosophers is an abridged, more con- 
densed version of Aétius’ On tenets.*” Theodoret does not say explicitly that one 
abbreviates the other, but he could have that in mind. This, again, is only a pos- 
sible interpretation, but it is not an implausible one. Of course, an alternative 


44 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 182. 

45 On this further possibility, see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 324. 

46  Onbook titles in Antiquity, see Schroder (1999), esp. 9-29. 

47. Though Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 182-184 do not use this argument, they note that the 
Placita of ps.Plutarch are “an epitome in a double sense”, namely a “summary presentation 
of a subject” and “an epitomized version” of Aétius. 
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explanation can be given of the distinction, namely that ‘Plutarch”s On the opin- 
ions of the philosophers was known as an epitome in catalogues and manuscript 
traditions, and that Theodoret did not want to use the same word for Aétius’ On 
tenets, and it is plausible as well. However, the possibility is worth mentioning. 

All in all, the only precise piece of information Theodoret ever gives about 
Aétius’ book is the one he gives in 2.95, namely that it is a collection of opinions 
similar to Plutarch’s collection of opinions, differing from Porphyry’s History 
in that it does not include biographies of philosophers. On the face of it, 
it seems that Theodoret had a copy of a work by Aétius, entitled On beliefs 
(Ilept dpecxovtwv), and that it is one of the sources he used to complete the 
information he drew mainly from Eusebius. One cannot rule out the possibility 
that this really happened and that Theodoret actually had a copy of a work by 
an author called Aétius and that this work was the longer version of the Placita 
also extracted by Stobaeus, a different version from the shorter one known by 
Eusebius and transmitted to us under the name of Plutarch. Nonetheless, it 
seems that there is a place for reasonable doubt: though there can be no doubt 
that Theodoret had access to the longer version of the Placita and excerpted it, 
it may not be a work by a man called Aétius and Diels’ hypothesis is a plausible 
inference, not a securely established conclusion. Contrary to what he does 
for Porphyry and ‘Plutarch’, Theodoret never quotes ‘Aétius’ directly but only 
mentions him as a plausible source, and he does so in contexts where most of 
his material comes from Eusebius, who himself relies on three works of history 
of philosophy, Porphyry, ‘Plutarch’, and Arius Didymus. The fact that Theodoret 
never mentions Arius seems to show quite clearly that he did not have a copy 
of this author, and it is a fact that, in the triad of authors used by Eusebius, 
Theodoret has replaced Arius Didymus by Aétius. A possible explanation of 
this fact is that Theodoret had no copy of Arius Didymus at his disposal and 
misquoted his name because he did not know anything about this author. 

To conclude, I must say again here that, all in all, my reason for making this 
supposition is that it seems unlikely to me that, if Theodoret knew a book by 
Aétius and a book by Plutarch, of which the first was a longer version of the 
second, he never mentioned that fact but instead of that treats the two works 
as two different books. In any case, it is a fact that Theodoret presents Aétius 
and Plutarch as two books similar in structure, but different, but does not say 
that these are as two versions of the same book. 
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Then the question becomes: if one admits that Theodoret had a longer version 
of the Placita but is not necessarily convinced that Aétius was the author of 
this longer version, nor that Arius Didymus was its author, what possibilities 
remain? 

As I already argued elsewhere*® and above, the possibility is that both ver- 
sions were known under the name of Plutarch. Is it pure speculation? No, it is 
not, because, in addition to no. 61in Lamprias catalogue, [epi dpecxdvtwv @tAo- 
gdpotsg puotmijs Enitopijg BiBAta e’, Lamprias lists no. 196, Bvowav dpeaxdovtwv. 
The work is usually supposed to be a work in one book, because of its place in 
Lamprias’ catalogue,* but the existence of these two titles clearly shows that 
there were at least two works by ‘Plutarch’ with an almost similar title, and, 
at some point, it may lead to a confusion between two versions of the same 
book, and the longer version of the work may be misplaced in the catalogue. 
The fact that the word epitome is ambiguous and does not necessarily describes 
an abridged version of a longer work but rather a handbook®° may also have 
induced some confusion. 

There is here an additional argument: Theodoret quotes Plutarch’s work 
under the name Tlepi té&v tots ptdood@ots SoEdvtw, and he is the only one to 
do so. Lamprias, the manuscript tradition and Eusebius all have it under the 
same title: Ilepi tHv dpecxdvtwy pirocdgots puaimav Soypatwv. Then, after all, 
why not to trust Theodoret on this, and believe that he really had a copy of a 
book attributed to Plutarch, entitled Iept t&v tots piAocdgots S0&dvtwv, while 
the shorter version we and Eusebius have circulated under the title epi tav 
APETKOVTWY GlAcTd@ols Puaiav Soyprdtwv? After all, if he really had a longer 
version of the Placita, he may have known its title. 

Now, what do we gain by that? Prima facie, not much. We change the name 
of Aétius into Plutarch as the author of the long version of the Placita, and we 
change the name of Aétius as the alleged source of Theodoret, and we have 
a more consistent list of ancient doxographical authorities, reduced to Arius 
Didymus, ‘Plutarch’ and Porphyry, without a name known only by Theodoret. 
Another advantage is that it squares more with what Theodoret seems to have 
done: starting from Eusebius, and checking some of the authorities he quotes 
(or does not, like Porphyry’s History of Philosophy). What is more important 


48 See Gourinat (2011), esp. 175-176. 
49 See Sandbach (1969) 26 n. 26. 
50 See Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 183-184. 
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to be aware of is the way Theodoret composed his work. Contrary to what 
Diels maintains, ‘Aétius’ was not his main source to whose name he added 
the authority of Plutarch and Porphyry to impress his reader. His main source 
was Eusebius, to whom he added at least one of Eusebius’ sources, the longer 
version of the Placita, and whether this source is to be known under the name 
of Plutarch or under the name of Aétius is a rather minor issue, unless one 
wants to defend the idea that ‘Arius Didymus’ is the author of this work. 

Against all odds, this may make stronger the case in favour of the reliability 
of Theodoret as a source for the Placita. For if Diels’ conviction that Theodoret 
knew ‘Plutarch’s Placita only through Eusebius does not hold, then it is difficult 
to imagine that he had a copy of Plutarch’s Placita and a copy of Aétius’ Placita 
but never realized that the first was an abbreviated version of the second. While 
if Theodoret only had a copy of a longer version of the Placita under Plutarch’s 
name and had no copy of one by Aétius, because he just confused his name 
with Arius’ name of whose work he had no copy, then he is more coherent in 
what he did, and quite reliable in everything but in the name of ‘Aétius’. 

All this being said, I want to add that the more important issue seems to 
me the relationship between Arius’ Epitome and the Placita, whether from 
‘Aétius’ or from ‘Plutarch’, whether the longer or the shorter version. For even 
if Arius is not the author of the Placita, 1 am under the impression that our 
version of Plutarch’s Placita either derives sometimes from Arius, or may be 
contaminated by it. And it is particularly plausible in the case of the Stoic 
material, for instance in 1.10, 1.11 and above allin 4.1-12. 4.1112 are very puzzling 
chapters: they present exclusively Stoic material, they are in style closer to Arius 
than to the rest of the Placita, they have no equivalent in Stobaeus, while ch. 12 
does seem to be known by Theodoret. If we want to explain the presence of 
these chapters, we are left with very few possibilities: (1) Arius was in fact the 
author of the Placita; (2) the author of the Placita took some of his material 
from Arius; (3) the tradition of the shorter Placita is contaminated by Arius, 
while the longer version, known to Stobaeus, is not. (3) does not seem to me 
the more plausible option,°*! and in that case, we are left with (1) and (2). In the 
case of (1), again, if Theodoret had both Arius’ longer version of the Placita and 
Plutarch’s version of the Placita, it is strange that he did not realize that they 
were two versions of the same work or says nothing about that. But if (2) is the 
right option, then it makes sense that Theodoret does not realize that because, 
obviously, he did not know the two versions—and Eusebius who obviously did 
not know the longer version of the Placita, could not be puzzled by that either. 


51 For Mansfeld’s preferences on this issue see below ch. 6, pp. 187-191. 
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So, in the end, this is what we can gain here. Because, if Arius is the author of the 
Placita, then it is difficult to explain why extensive parts of Arius preserved in 
Stobaeus have disappeared from ‘Plutarch’s Placita, but reappear in Eusebius 
and Stobaeus, and it is also difficult to understand why Eusebius used the 
shorter version under the name of Plutarch and did not make more extensive 
use of the longer version instead. However, if Arius is not the author of the 
Placita, but an Aétius, it is still difficult to explain why people who had access to 
Plutarch and Aétius and Arius were not aware of the complex relations between 
the three books. Then we still have the possibility that the Placita derived part 
of its material (in particular the Hellenistic material) from Arius, without being 
identical to it, and this is what seems to have been preserved in some chapters 
like 4.11-12. 

This may be here that we have a little more that can be gained. Diels’ idea 
seems to be that someone abridged a book by a man named Aétius, and that the 
work of this abbreviator was known under the name of Plutarch. The method 
of epitomisation, from ‘Aétius’s long version to Plutarch’s shorter version is 
described by Mansfeld and Runia:5* keeping the same book and chapter struc- 
ture, but skipping some chapters, and more frequently skipping some para- 
graphs in each chapter, abridging some other chapters, and conflating some 
paragraphs, to produce a much shorter version of basically the same work. 
Now, if a man called ‘Plutarch’ was the author of an epitomisation of a work 
by a man named Aétius, then it should appear somewhere that ‘Plutarch’ has 
epitomised a work by a man named ‘Aétius’, but unfortunately this does not 
appear in any ancient source or in any manuscript of the work. On the con- 
trary if a text attributed to Plutarch circulated under two versions, it is sufficient 
that it appears under the name of Plutarch, without mentioning that Plutarch 
abridged his own work, or without mentioning who produced the abridged ver- 
sion. And this is exactly what happens since we have some sources describing 
our text as an epitome, and some not describing it as such, and we have two 
different titles for the same work—and in particular in Theodoret, who knows 
the longer version of the Placita, it is attributed to Plutarch under a different 
title than the one under which we know the epitomised version. 

To conclude, I do not want to rule out the possibility that Theodoret really 
had a copy of a book by a man named Aétius. But I want to stress that the 
reliability of the three passages where he claims to have done so is not as high 
as Diels claims it to be. In fact his hypothesis leads to some implausibilities 
and incoherences. Whether voluntarily or not, Theodoret apparently relied on 


52 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 182-195. 
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Eusebius’ authorities but substituted Aétius for Eusebius’ Arius because, unlike 
Eusebius, he had not read Arius. This may mean that he has read a work by a 
man named Aétius and voluntarily replaced the name of the author he had 
not read by the name of the author he had read, or this may mean that he 
involuntarily replaced one name by the other. This results in a weaker case for 
Aétius being the author of the Placita than Diels thought. 

In sum, it seems to me that Quellenforschung and a careful examination of 
ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus and Theodoret demonstrate without any doubt that there 
was a longer version of the Placita, known by these three ancient authors, but 
that a careful examination of the mentions of Aétius by Theodoret reveals that 
it cannot be proven beyond any doubt that the author of this common source 
was a man called ‘Aétius’. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Arius Didymus as a Doxographer of Stoicism: Some 
Observations 


Keimpe Algra 


Abstract 


A considerable number of doxographical passages on Aristotelian and Stoic physics 
and two continuous accounts of Aristotelian and Stoic ethics, all reproduced in Sto- 
baeus, plus a much smaller number of fragments provided by other authors (Eusebius 
in particular) are nowadays commonly attributed to Arius Didymus, who is often iden- 
tified with the court philosopher to the emperor Augustus. Various aspects of these 
attributions, previously canonized in Diels’ Doxographi Graeci, have been challenged by 
scholars in the past few decades. The first part of this paper takes critical stock of these 
developments: to what extent can we be sure of the attributions to Arius, of the identity 
and date of the author, and of the title(s), nature, and purpose of his work(s)? The sec- 
ond part zooms in on the material on Stoic physics and ethics. How was it structured, 
what can be said about the sources used and about the degree of authorial interven- 
tion on the part of the doxographer? What does this tell us about the value of Arius 
as a source? And to what extent does this type of doxography (belonging to the mept 
aipécewv tradition) differ from the Placita tradition that is central to the rest of this 
volume? 


Keywords 
Arius Didymus — Eusebius — Hermann Diels — Aristotelianism — Stoicism — physics — 
ethics — Placita — Peri haireseén 

Introduction 
Much of our information on early Stoic physics and ethics is derived from 
texts that can be ascribed—sometimes tentatively, sometimes securely—to 


the doxographical work of a certain Arius Didymus, often taken to be identical 
to the Areus or Arius who was court philosopher to the emperor Augustus. 
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Ideally, the student of Stoic philosophy would want to able to assess the value 
of these testimonies as sources for our knowledge of Stoic philosophy by 
developing as clear a picture as possible of the way in which Arius compiled and 
arranged his material. What were his purposes and which sources did he use? 
As things are, such questions are not at all easy to answer, in particular because 
they invoke a number of preliminary questions on the identity and date of the 
author, the extent of the corpus that can be ascribed to him, the nature of his 
work or works and the title or titles under which it became known. 

Fortunately such preliminary questions, which concern what has been 
called ‘the problem of Arius Didymus’, are of interest in their own right as well, 
i.e. also apart from what they can tell us about Arius as a source for our recon- 
struction of early Stoic philosophy.! Trying to answer them enriches our view on 
how philosophy was studied and transmitted in the late Hellenistic period— 
as we shall see, there are reasons to believe that these texts were compiled in 
the first century BCE—and offers us some precious insights into an alternative 
doxographical tradition that developed independently, or so it appears, of the 
placita tradition that is at the focus of attention in the present volume. 

The first part of this paper (sections 1-5) will be devoted to these general 
and preliminary questions. The second part (sections 6-11) will examine vari- 
ous aspects (such as structure and sources) of the texts on Stoicism that have 
been ascribed to Arius, most of which are to be found in the first two books of 
Stobaeus’ Eclogae. The overall focus in this paper will thus be on Arius and Sto- 
icism. The texts ascribed to Arius that deal with Peripatetic philosophy deserve 
closer study as well, even after the groundbreaking work of Paul Moraux and 
others. However, within the limited confines of this paper they will only be dis- 
cussed in passing. 


1 Status quaestionis: Hypothesis and Relevant Sources 


A considerable number of doxographical passages on Aristotelian and Stoic 
physics and two continuous accounts of Aristotelian and Stoic ethics repro- 
duced in Stobaeus’ Eclogae physicae et ethicae, and a much smaller number of 
fragments provided by other authors, mainly Eusebius of Caesarea, are nowa- 
days commonly attributed to Arius Didymus. The attribution of the texts from 
Stobaeus is based on the work of Hermann Diels, who was to a large extent 


1 ‘The problem of Arius Didymus is the title of a separate section in Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 
238-265. 
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following in the footsteps of August Meineke.” Due to the almost canonical 
authority achieved by Diels’ Doxographi graeci, the hypothetical nature of these 
attributions has often gone unnoticed. Moreover, the claims made with regard 
to this Arius Didymus have sometimes been rather grand. In his Abriss der Peri- 
patetischen Ethik, published in 1926, Von Arnim confidently claimed that we 
could attribute to this ‘Lehrer und Freund des Kaisers Augustus’ a doxographi- 
cal work entitled énttopy tav apecxdvtwy tols ptAocd gots, ‘welcher Logik, Physik, 
Ethik der vier Hauptschulen (Akademie, Peripatos, Stoa, Epikur) darstellte’. The 
title in this form is Von Arnim’s own construct (made on the basis of the refer- 
ence in Eusebius PE 11.32.2-6 to éx tOv Atdduou mepl THV dpeoxdvtwy TTAdtwvt 
ouvtetayLevwv); the evidence that the doxographical work also covered logic 
is rather slight;+ we have no indications that it included Epicureanism; and 
the identification of the author (or compiler) of these texts with the Areios 
(Latinized as Areus or Arius) who was the court philosopher of Augustus is 
nowadays no longer generally taken for granted. 

In fact, over the past few decades there has been a fresh surge of scholarly 
interest in the problem of Arius Didymus, as a result of which the many hypo- 
thetical aspects of the ‘traditional’ story have been brought to our attention 
again.> One may even say that there has been a fair amount of iconoclasm, or 
attempted iconoclasm, going on, so it may be appropriate to start this paper 
with a reasoned account of the status quaestionis: where are we, what do we 
know for sure, what is at least plausible and which claims about Arius Didy- 
mus can now no longer be maintained? 

As already indicated, apart from a few safely attested fragments in Eusebius 
(and some contested fragments in Clement of Alexandria, on which see more 
below) Stobaeus is our main source, and pretty much all questions concerning 
the attribution or non-attribution of material to Arius really concern Stobaeus. 
What is certain is that Stobaeus knew and used the work of a certain Didymus, 
for he refers to it twice: once (Ecl. 2.1.17) as AtStuov ex tod mepl alpecewv—if, that 
is, we take over Wachsmuth’s text containing Heeren’s emendation aipecewv for 


2 On Meineke’s contribution to the debate, see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 49-54. 

3 See, for example, the slighty over-confident assessment by Moraux (1973) 259: ‘Es ist das 
Verdienst A. Meinekes, die bei Stobaios erhaltenen Abhandlungen iiber die Stoiker und die 
Peripatetiker dem Areios Didymos mit Sicherheit zugeschrieben zu haben’. 

4 Kahn (1983) argues that the fragment on Plato’s Forms preserved by Eusebius PE 11.32.2—-6 
(éx THv Atdbum TEpl THV doeoxdvtwy TAdtwvi cuvtetaypevwv) derives from an epistemological, 
hence ‘logical’, context. 

5 Kahn (1983); Long (1983); Hahm (1990); Goransson (1995); Mansfeld and Runia (1997); Brem- 
mer (1998); Gourinat (2011). 
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aipecews in the MSS (also proposed by Diels (1879) 78, n. 2)—and once (Flor. 
4.39.28) as éx TH Aldtuov éemttopij¢. That this Didymus is identical with the 
author referred to as Arius Didymus in the Praeparatio Evangelica of bishop 
Eusebius of Caesarea, is virtually certain. Whereas, as we just saw, Stobaeus 
credits Didymus with having written an émttoyy, Eusebius does the same with 
Arius Didymus (PE 15.15.1, heading: ano ths emttopys Apetov Atstuov), although 
he also uses the plural émttopat (PE 15.20.8: &no tay exitoudyv Apetov Atstpov).® 
Elsewhere, however, Eusebius also uses the single name ‘Didymus’ (PE 11.32.2— 
6: éx Tv Aldtuw mept TOV dpecxdvtwy TAdtwvt ovvtetaypevwv), and the way he 
describes this author's work (epi tv dpecxdvtwy TAd&twvt) may be taken to 
suggest that we are here dealing with a reference to an epitomizing work as well. 
Thus Eusebius speaks of Didymus and Arius Didymus in a similar connection, 
and it is hardly likely that these references are not to the same author. 

In addition, there is a reference, in a rather defective medieval Latin trans- 
lation of Priscianus Lydus’ Solutiones ad Chosroem, to a work by a certain Didy- 
mus with a title that must have been something like mepi AptototéAoug xat TAY 
(dr’) adtod Soypatwv.’ 

There are two further fragments ascribed to ‘Didymus’ in Clement of Alexan- 
dria: the first one referring to a Didymus who attributed particular sayings of 
the Seven Sages to Solon, Cleobulus and Thales (Strom. 1.14.61.1-2), and the sec- 
ond one to a Didymus who states év T@ mept Hu8ayopixs ptAoogias that Theano 


6 Doubts about the trustworthiness of the evidence of Eusebius in connection with the name 
Arius Didymus have been raised by Bremmer (1998), 159, who argues that the double name 
‘Arius Didymus’ cannot come from the Augustan era (but how can we be so sure?) and 
suggests that the evidence of Eusebius is not to be trusted, for ‘it may well have been the 
case that a copyist of Didymus must have wondered which Didymus was meant and added 
the name of the famous Stoic philosopher Arius because of his attention to Stoic views’. So on 
this line of thought Eusebius did have a copy ascribed to Arius Didymus, but the name ‘Arius’ 
was inauthentic and had been added by a copyist. But this is a strange argument. Why would 
any copyist of Didymus add the name of the ‘famous’ (well, was he so famous and can we be 
so sure that he was a Stoic?) philosopher Arius to show which Didymus was meant, if the Stoic 
Arius was himself not called Didymus? Note, moreover that not all the passages ascribed to 
(Arius) Didymus concern Stoic ideas, so the supposed link to the ‘famous Stoic’ Arius would 
not that easily come to mind. In fact other scholars have used the supposed Stoicism of the 
court philosopher to doubt that he could have had anything to do with this broad doxography, 
on which see below, section 4 of this paper. 

7 Priscianus Lydus Solutiones ad Chosroem 41.39-40b Bywater. The skewed Latin translation 
runs: Usi sumus ... Didymoque de Aristotele et eius scriptore dogmatum, which Diels (1879) 78 
translated back as xeypypeda dé ... xal Atdbum TH meet AptatotéAous xal TAY adTOD yeypageTt 
ddypatév. More or less similar backward translation in Bywater ad. loc. 
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of Croton was the first woman philosopher (Strom. 1.16.80.4). Are we talking 
about the same Didymus here as the one used by Stobaeus and Eusebius? Diels 
was sceptical about the attribution of the first fragment (although he also sug- 
gested that in the end it might have had a place in some sort of prooemium in 
the doxographical work),® and appears to have plainly denied that the second 
had anything to do with his own doxographer Arius Didymus (he suggested 
that it might derive instead from Didymus Chalenterus or from a Pythagorean 
Didymus, ‘son of Heracles’). As a result, these two fragments have been liv- 
ing in a kind of scholarly limbo ever since.!° They have not been given much 
consideration in studies of Arius Didymus, although they deserve to be taken 
into account in connection with important questions concerning the nature 
and purpose of Arius’ work (or works): did it include separate sections or even 
books on the Presocratics, or at least on some of them? There is a clear danger 
of circularity here: we may be tempted to deny these fragments a provenance 
from the text of our Arius Didymus, because we start out with some precon- 
ception of what that text must have looked like, a preconception which is itself 
shaped by the rejection of these fragments by Diels and others. I will briefly 
revert to the position these fragments may have had below. 

For the moment we may stick to what I take to be the secure evidence in 
Stobaeus and Eusebius, and conclude that there was an Arius Didymus, who 
was sometimes also just called ‘Didymus'’ (i.e. in Stobaeus and sometimes also 
in Eusebius), and whose work (or possibly more than one work) was used by 
these two authors. Eusebius is an author who in general faithfully copies out 
his sources and mentions them. Stobaeus, however, often does not mention 
his sources and we can actually see that some passages that are elsewhere 
ascribed nominatim to (Arius) Didymus appear anonymously in his work. We 
may accordingly assume that Arius Didymus was an important source for 
Stobaeus, also apart from the very few places where he is explicitly presented as 
such. However, the precise extent of Stobaeus’ borrowings from Arius Didymus, 
and how these borrowings should be distinguished from material deriving from 
other doxographical sources, in particular from Aétius," is hard to establish. 


Diels (1879) 79. 
Diels (1879) 80. 

10 _ Diels’ position is referred to without further comment by Moraux (1973) 260, n. 6. See also 
Kahn (1983) 12, n. 5; and Géransson (1995) 207. 

11‘ Forthe sake of convenience I will here follow the lead of Mansfeld and Runia and continue 
to refer to the common source of Stobaeus and ps.Plutarch as Aétius. 
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2 Attributions in Stobaeus 


In order to be able to deal with the question whether particular stretches of 
texts in Stobaeus can be attributed to Arius Didymus (I shall henceforth follow 
the convention and refer to him as Arius or Arius Didymus) we need to have 
some idea of the scope of topics covered in Arius’ original work. Here the secure 
ground is provided by the attested fragments and titles. On the basis of the 
evidence they provide we can claim with certainty: 


(i) that Arius Didymus wrote about Plato’s theory of Forms (Eusebius PE 
11.23.3-6 = fr. 1 Diels); 

(ii) that he wrote about eudaimonia in Aristotle's ethics (Stobaeus Flor. 
4.39.28); 

(iii) that he wrote about Stoic cosmo-theology (PE 15.15.1-9 = fr. 29 Diels) 
physiology and psychology (Eusebius PE 15.18.1-8 = fr. 36 Diels), hence 
about Stoic physics. 


These claims are uncontroversial. On the basis of other attested fragments we 
might then add the following claims—which, however, have been contested 
and for that reason may count as less secure: 


(iv) that Arius wrote about the Presocratic Xenophanes in an epistemolog- 
ical context (Stobaeus Ecl. 2.1.17); the authenticity of this fragment was 
doubted by Diels, basically on stylistic grounds;!* however, stylistic con- 
siderations are extremely precarious in the case of an author of whom 
so few securely attested fragments have been preserved, whom we may 
expect to have used a variety of stylistically differing sources, and who 
was excerpted by Stobaeus. 

(v) that Arius’ dealings with Presocratic thought were not confined to Xeno- 
phanes, but that he also discussed—in what kind of context we cannot 
say—the sayings of the Seven Sages and that he wrote a section rept ITv8a- 
yopixhAs ptAocogias; on Diels’ (not straightforwardly convincing) reasons 
for doubting the authenticity of these fragments, see above, pp. 56-57. 


12 Diels (1879) 78. Another reason may have been that it did not appear to square with his 
view of Arius’ work as covering basically Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, as aptly noted 
by Goéransson (1995) 207. But see on this below, my conclusions to section 3 of this 


paper. 
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We may then extend the scope of some of these claims along the following 
lines: 


Ad (i): the surviving title éx tav Addu Iepi tav dpecxovtwy TAdtww cuv- 
TeTayMEvw rather suggests that it is likely that Arius wrote about 
Plato in a broader sense (i.e. covering material beyond the theory 
of Forms) as well; 

Ad (ii): onthe basis of the reconstructed title wept AptatotéAous xal tv (d7t’) 
avtod Soyyatwv from Priscianus Lydus we may regard it as likely that 
Arius covered other areas of Aristotle’s philosophy, such as physics, 
as well. 

Ad (iii): the other surviving ‘titles’ nepi aipécewv and enttouy/emttouat are 
not only compatible with a ‘broad’ approach of the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, but also with the claim that Arius’ discussion of 
Stoicism covered areas beyond physics (such as ethics) as well.8 


In short, on the basis of the attested fragments we may take it as secure 
that Arius Didymus’ doxographical work (or works) covered the philosophies 
of Plato, Aristotle and Stoicism, and as slightly less secure, but still at least 
possible, that it also dealt with some Presocratics (although here we do not 
really know in what kind of context). 

If we now turn to Stobaeus, we may note that the following stretches of the 
text of his Eclogae have been attributed to Arius Didymus: 


(1) The synopsis of Peripatetic ethics at Ecl. 2.7.13—26 (pp. 116.19-152.25 Wachs- 
muth (henceforth: W.)) which on the basis of Hahm (1990) is now generally 
referred to as ‘doxography C’ includes a brief excerpt on eudaimonia which 
is elsewhere in Stobaeus (Flor. 4.39.28) ascribed nominatim to ‘Didymus’. It is 
plausible to assume that these two passages represent a single work (by Arius 
Didymus).4 The synopsis of Peripatetic ethics is presented more or less en 
bloc—preceded by the heading ‘[The views] of Aristotle and the other Peri- 
patetics’. Part of it appears to have been written from a recognizably late Hel- 
lenistic perspective, including Stoicizing terminology, though without clearly 


13 All this under the supposition that these titles do not all refer to different and separate 
works, on which see below, section 3. 

14 Le., a single work, rather than two works which happened to contain the same passage, 
either because they represent a common source, or because one of them is the source of 
the other. 
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recognizable attempts to syncretize Aristotelianism and Stoicism.!5 However, 
it also contains elements that differ in style and that betray a different prove- 
nance, apparently mainly coming from earlier handbooks and summaries. The 
parallel case of Stobaeus’ use of Aétius’ Placita in book 1 of his Eclogae shows 
that, apart from those cases where Plato was concerned, he did not do large- 
scale research in other sources than the Aétian doxography he had at hand. 
This suggests that, where he had the doxography of Aristotelian ethics of Arius 
Didymus at hand, as we saw he had in writing book 2 of the Eclogae, he did not 
do a lot of extra research in other (Aristotelian) sources either. In other words, 
itis unlikely that Stobaeus compiled all this material himself and likely, though 
not certain, that it derived in toto from Arius. 


(2) The assumption that the synopsis of Stoic ethics in Ecl. 2.7.5-12 (pp. 57.13- 
116.18 W.), nowadays also known as ‘doxography B’ is taken from Arius Didymus 
as well, is less secure, for Stobaeus nowhere mentions its author and, unlike 
the Peripatetic doxography, it does not contain elements that are paralleled 
by other material attested for Arius. But it is still plausible. For one thing, it 
immediately precedes the doxography of Aristotelian ethics and looks like its 
Stoic counterpart. At any rate, to judge from its incipit and explicit as well as 
from various authorial remarks in between, it appears to have been written by 
a single author. 


(3) If the attribution of the Stoic ethical doxography in Stobaeus to Arius can 
thus be considered to be, even if not certain, then at least plausible, the same 
cannot be said of the general introductory section which immediately precedes 
it in Stobaeus (Ecl. 2.7.1-4, pp. 37-15-5712 W.), nowadays called ‘doxography 
A’. Géransson, following Kenny and Giusta in this respect and followed by 
Bonazzi, has shown that the number of serious arguments that have been put 
forward in favour of this attribution is actually zero—people have just followed 
the authority of Diels (Dilesius dixit).1© Géransson, for one, has argued instead 


15 Onwhich see the excellent conclusions of Moraux (1973) 435-443, esp. 441-442. Moraux 
shows that we are dealing with a late Hellenistic compilation of scholastic Aristotelian 
texts, that shows attempts, by later Peripatetics, to offer Aristotelian answers (though 
sometimes couched in Stoic terminology) to problems set on the agenda by Stoicism as 
the dominant school of the day. See also White (1983) 71-72. As an example we may take 
Arius’ description of an Aristotelian theory of oikeidsis which may be read as an alternative 
to the Stoic one; on which see also Algra (2003). 

16  Giusta (1964), 140-147; Kenny (1978) 21-22; Géransson (1995), 221-226, esp. 222, an 
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that we have to assume that Stobaeus took it from another source as a more or 
less systematic introduction to the general topic of ethics. 

The important thing is that doxographies B and C, though dealing with 
different philosophies, constitute the same type of text: a compilation of more 
or less heterogeneous material from a single school. The text of doxography A, 
by contrast, is structured in a different way—i.e. thematic rather than school- 
oriented. Moreover, it proposes a division of ethical topics that, it claims, goes 
back to Eudorus, but that we do not find back in any clearly recognizable 
form in doxographies B and C.!” According to Diels we must assume that it 
was the ethical part of what must have been a broad introduction to Arius’ 
school-oriented doxographies proper.'® If we take this suggestion at face value, 
it would imply that the full introduction was implausibly long. One might 
dodge this objection by claiming, against Diels, that the main division of Arius’ 
work was not according to schools, but according to parts of philosophy (with 
the theories of the various schools spelled out within each part), and that 
doxography A represents only the introduction to the section on ethics. But 
the wording of the incipit of the immediately following doxography of Stoic 
ethics strongly argues against this possibility (on which see further below, 
section 7), for it implies that ‘we now move on to ethics’, thus suggesting that 
what preceded in Arius was not doxography A (which, after all, is on ethics as 
well). Anyway, the latter part of doxography A, as Géransson already remarked, 
does not read like an introduction at all, but like a doxography in its own 
right. Moreover, as Moraux already saw, there are divergencies between the 
accounts of doxographies A and C concerning aspects of Aristotle’s ethics.!9 
Finally, Mansfeld and Runia, who took over this part of Gdransson’s argument, 


amusingly thorough passage on the absence of any decent arguments pro. See now also 
Bonazzi (2011). 

17 But see Long (1983) 53-56 on possible Eudoran traces in doxography B; doubts expressed 
by White (1983). Giusta (1986) 105-124 finds such traces in both B and C. 

18 Diels (1879) 72: ‘universo volumini Prolegomena praefixa erant iam tripartita, unde extat 
ethicae philosophiae pars’. This appears to have been the considered view Diels ended 
up with, and he proceeds to give some arguments for it (according to Mansfeld and 
Runia (1997) 243 he even argues ‘strongly’ for it), but he seems to view his conclusion as 
plausible rather than certain, or at least his presentation is less than clear, for earlier on 
the same page he presents the question as still open (‘sed illud ambiguum utrum sectarum 
logica physica ethica deinceps singularum persecutus sit an tres partes aliam post aliam 
sectarum diversitate illustravit’) and on p. 70 he suggests that the Prolegomena were 
prefixed to the ethical part of the work (‘e Stobaeo apparet Prolegomena eum praemisisse 
ethicae libri parti’). 

19 Moraux (1973) 308-3u. 
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offered an additional argument: doxography A uses laudationes (references not 
just to individual philosophers but to actual works) in a way unparalleled in 
doxography B.?° 

Of course we cannot be absolutely certain even here, for we cannot exclude 
the possibility that Arius’ work was itself just badly organized and that dox- 
ography A represents a chunk of text simply copied out, without any form of 
authorial intervention on Arius’ part, before doxographies B and C and derived 
from other sources (which would in itself perfectly explain the kind of diver- 
gences noted above). However, in the absence of any positive evidence linking 
doxography A to Arius, we should rather give due weight to the fact that the text 
does make some sense as a general introduction to Stobaeus’ book on ethics, 
whereas, for the reasons just outlined, it is much harder to fit it into the con- 
text of Arius’ work. Its insertion, in other words, is more likely to have been due 
to Stobaeus than to Arius. All in all, then, even if we cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain, for all practical purposes the hypothesis that doxography A belonged to 
the work of Arius may be considered as refuted, and it seems methodologically 
sound to leave it out of consideration in discussing the work of Arius Didymus. 


(4) Thus far, we can conclude with certainty that Stobaeus has used Arius Didy- 
mus in the ethical doxography of Eclogae 2 at least in one passage, and with 
considerable plausibility that he used him on a larger scale (i.e. in doxographies 
B and C) as well. That Stobaeus also used Arius in the first book of his Eclogae 
(devoted to physics), although he nowhere mentions him, can be established 
on the ground that some passages which Eusebius explicitly ascribes to Didy- 
mus (the fragment on Plato’s Forms) or to Arius Didymus (a set of fragments 
on Stoic cosmology) can also be found—the first one completely (although 
slightly abbreviated), the second one in part—in the first book of the Eclo- 
gae, though without ascription. It is therefore perfectly legitimate, and not a 
matter of Quellenforschung run wild, to ask whether Eclogae I contains more 
material on Stoic physics that can be ascribed to Arius Didymus. In trying to 
answer this question we run up to the difficulty that we know, on the basis of 
many parallels with the work of ps.Plutarch, that Stobaeus made ample use of 
the placita tradition, more particularly of the source we call Aétius, in his first 
book. It is not very likely, though it cannot be excluded either, that having both 
Arius and Aétius at his disposal Stobaeus in addition used one or more other 
doxographical sources, i.e. sources of roughly the same type, on a large scale, 
although Mansfeld and Runia offer a few cases where he just may have done 


20 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 258-260. 
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so, and although he did use other sources of a different type, such as a work on 
Homeras a predecessor of early Greek philosophy, clearly related to ps.Plutarch 
De Homero,”} and the works of Plato.?? Hence it is likely (again: no more than 
likely) that any unascribed doxographicum on Stoic or Peripatetic physics to 
be found in book 1 should be ascribed to either Aétius or to Arius Didymus. 
At least two further questions then arise, viz. (i) whether we can always, or as a 
rule, or in principle, clearly distinguish between these two sources, i.e. whether 
we are dealing with two non-contaminated traditions, and (ii) whether we 
can establish criteria to assign passages in Stobaeus that have no parallel in 
ps.Plutarch to either one of these sources rather than to the other. Diels, fol- 
lowed by Mansfeld and Runia, took it for granted that the answer to (i) was 
affirmative.?+ Both Diels and Mansfeld and Runia then answered question (ii) 
by formulating criteria for separating fragments from Aétius from what comes 
from Arius Didymus.”° Their answers to both (i) and (ii) have recently been 
disputed by Jean-Baptiste Gourinat, who argued, as for (i), that we cannot be 
certain that the Placita (Aétius) did not actually depend on Arius Didymus,?® 
and as for (ii), that the main criterion of length can hardly be decisive, since 
(a) we know from those cases where we have versions of Aétius in both Sto- 
baeus and ps.Plutarch that ps.Plutarch often abbreviated his source and that 
relatively lengthy lemmata in Stobaeus without a parallel in ps.Plutarch may 
thus still go back to Aétius, and (b) we also know (see the parallel versions of 
Arius preserved by Stobaeus and Eusebius and printed together as fr. 36 Diels) 
that Stobaeus sometimes actually abbreviated Arius, so that brief lemmata in 
Stobaeus without a parallel in ps.Plutarch may still go back to Arius; more- 
over, (c) Stobaeus cut up his source, so that Aétian lemmata with no parallel in 
ps.Plutarch may have ended up in isolated positions, cut loose from the original 


21 Diels (1879) 88-99 stipulated the existence of yet another ps.Plutarch as the common 
source of Stobaeus and ps.Plutarch De Homero, but see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 211-212. 

22 See Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 209-213. I am not sure, however whether the three cases 
they adduce on p. 212 all unambiguously point to a source that cannot be either Aétius or 
Arius. 

23. Wecannot be sure, in so far as I can see, that the supposed source of the placita tradition, 
Aétius or whatever he was called, did not use Arius, nor can we be sure that the branch of 
the placita tradition to which Stobaeus had access was not contaminated with material 
from Arius. 

24 See the stemma representing Diels’ theory as printed in Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 81; see 
also their own revised stemma, op. cit. 328. 

25 Diels (1879) 73-75; Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 245-265. 

26 Gourinat (2011) 183-184. 
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and typical diaeresis-context of the placita literature.2” He concludes that ‘il 
est possible, d’ une part, de distinguer avec une certaine probabilité au sein des 
texts cités par Stobée. Mais, d’ autre part, a cause des procedures de réécriture 
de Stobéé, il est extremement difficile de distinguer systematiquement entre les 
Placita et Arius Didyme comme sources de Stobée..?* These arguments are well 
worth pondering, and they show that in itself the criterion of length may not 
be the most significant one. On the other hand, there are other criteria as well, 
such as contextual evidence, and the careful approach taken by Mansfeld and 
Runia has led to conclusions that are, in my view, on the whole persuasive. 


(5) A similar story appears to hold for the doxographica on Aristotle’s physics 
that are to be found in Eclogae 1. Here we are on even less secure ground, 
because in this case, there are no explicit links between any of the passages 
at issue and any of the attested fragments of Arius Didymus. It is just the 
likelihood that Arius, whom we know to have dealt with Peripatetic ethics, and 
to whom, as we saw, Johannes Lydus ascribes a work, or a section of a work 
Tepl AptatotéAous xal tay (dr) adtob Soyudtwv, dealt with Peripatetic physics 
as well, combined with considerations of economy—again: if Stobaeus had the 
complete Aétius and the complete Arius at his disposal, it is rather unlikely that 
he made large-scale use of any additional comparable doxographical sources— 
that allow us to make the inference that part of the material on Aristotelian 
physics in Eclogae 1 goes back to Arius. Here as well the next step is to ask 
on which criteria we should assign unattested passages without parallel in 
ps.Plutarch to either Aétius or to Arius Didymus. 


3 Preserved ‘Titles’ and Number of Works 


Let us now have a closer look at the transmitted ‘titles-—more on the term 
below. There are in fact four different ways in which a work or works by (Arius) 
Didymus are described and labeled in our sources. First, Eusebius speaks of 
an énttopy (singular; PE 15.15 dio th¢ emttous Apetov Atddpov). Secondly, the 
same Eusebius also refers to the émttopat (plural) of Arius Didymus (PE 15.18-20 
amd THY ETITOMOv Apstov Atdvpov). Thirdly, Eusebius quotes from ‘what has been 
written by Didymus on the doctrines of Plato’ (PE 11.32.2-6 éx tav Atdtpw rept 
Tov &pecxovtwv TTAdtwvt cuvtetaypevwv). And, as we have seen, other sources 


27 Gourinat (2011) 185-187 and 189. 
28 —Gourinat (2011) 189. 
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in a similar way refer to a work (or part of a work) on Aristotle and his school 
and on Pythagoras.?9 Finally, there appears to have been a reference to a work 
Tepl atpécewv (at least, as we saw, on the basis of Wachsmuth’s text containing 
Heeren’s emendation aipécewv for aipecews in the MSS in Ecl. 2.1.17: Atdbpov ex 
tod epi aipecewv). 

Since Diels entitled the fifth chapter of the introduction to his Doxographi 
Graeci ‘De Arii Didymi Epitome’, capitalizing the word ‘Epitome’ throughout 
the chapter, and doubted—although in so far as I can see, without any obvious 
ground—the authenticity of the title mepi aipecewv, scholars have tended to 
assume that Arius Didymus’ work was actually ‘entitled’ Epitomé.>° And that, 
in its turn, has led to questions and speculations about the other references 
just mentioned: perhaps, for example, the mpi aipécewv was a larger work from 
which the émttoyy was a summary? Three different versions of this view have 
in fact been proposed, by Howald, Giusta and Hahm respectively. 

E. Howald and M. Giusta believed they had good reasons to argue against the 
identification of the nepi aipecewv and the érttouy, and to claim that the émttopyj 
was rather an epitome from the rept aipécewv, made either by Arius himself (a 
suggestion favored by Howald) or by someone else (Giusta).3! Howald postu- 
lated that the original mept wipécewv was a work that combined biographical 
and doxographical material, and that could thus serve as an important source 
for Diogenes Laertius. Since the surviving fragments show no signs of a bio- 
graphical component, they must represent an abridged version of the original. 
However, the claim that Arius Didymus’ original work contained biographi- 
cal information and thus could serve as a main source for Diogenes Laertius 
is entirely hypothetical and has found no scholarly support. We have no reason 
to follow Howald in distinguishing between mept aipécewv and ettopy on these 
particular grounds. 

Giusta’s case is different, though in a sense comparable. He thought of an 
even grander role for an original mpi aipecewv, viz. as the basis—the Vetusta 
placita—for a broad ethical doxographical tradition to which not only Dio- 
genes Laertius belonged, but also Cicero and others, like Alcinous and Hippoly- 
tus. This original version, he believed, followed the theme-oriented approach of 
Doxography A. The fact that Doxographies B and C instead appear to be school- 


29  [Onreferences to Pythagorean cosmology in Stobaeus, partly drawn from Arius Didymus, 
see the article by O. Primavesi below, ch. 4. Editors]. 

30 Diels (1879) 69. See also Kahn (1983) 6 ‘the title Epitome refers to Arius’ original work’. 
Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 242-243 speak of the ‘work called the Epitome’; Goransson 
(1995) 220 speaks of ‘Didymus’ Epitome’. 

31 Howald (1920); Giusta (1964) 194. 
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oriented he then explained by assuming that the version of these texts that we 
find in Stobaeus represents a later abridgment of the work by someone else. 

Giusta’s Einquellentheorie of ancient ethical doxographies has met with gen- 
eral scepticism, so that from that perspective the hypothesis of two distinct 
works—one being the postulated ‘universal source’, the other being the ab- 
stract from that source represented by the extant fragments of Arius Didy- 
mus—has lost whatever urgency it may once have had. Apart from this, his con- 
comitant claim that an original theme-oriented text was epitomized in order 
to obtain the running accounts of Peripatetic and Stoic ethics provided by Sto- 
baeus seems to resemble the view that one can turn an omelet into an egg.?? 
The normal procedure would surely be the other way around. 

But we can be more specific and counter Giusta’s hypothesis on philological 
grounds as well. His interpretation of the phrase dno tis enitoujs Apetov Atdd- 
ov (as meaning: ‘from the summary from (the work of) Arius Didymus’) is not 
very plausible. True, Giusta was able to come up with some examples in other 
ancient writers where in the combination émttopy plus genitive case the name 
in the genitive case refers to the epitomized author, rather than to the epito- 
mator. However, as David Hahm has managed to show, in the specific case of 
the two sources we are dealing with here, Stobaeus and Eusebius, the use of 
such genitives in book titles seems to be restricted to the author rather than 
to the object of the epitome.*? The only case in Stobaeus which comes close to 
a counter-example displays the additional formula éx t&v to indicate that the 
epitome is from the works of the author named, rather than written by him: éx 
tov TEANTOS ETITOMY (4.32.21; 4.33.31). Here, in other words, the addition seems 
precisely designed to avoid ambiguity, i.e. to avoid the suggestion that Teles is 
the author of the epitomé. With regard to Eusebius, furthermore, Hahm clearly 
shows that in all cases where we have a comparable formula with a name in 


32 There are of course examples of thematic placita having been coalesced into new person- 
oriented texts—think of book 1 of Hippolytus Refutatio, or the concatenation of placita 
in individual bioi in Diogenes Laertius. But there the new unities are more disjointed— 
sets of placita ‘stitched’ together—rather than the more running text—or at least: blocks 
of running text—that we find in the Arian fragments. 

33 Hahm (1990) 3022-3031; see also Goransson (1995) 294-295. Hahm’s conclusion on p. 3027, 
however, seems to concede rather too much: ‘the most we can say is that the form of 
the title in Stobaeus admits of the possibility that Stobaeus regarded Arius Didymus as 
the compiler, rather than the subject of the epitome’ (my italics). His hesitation is here 
based on the fact that Stobaeus is not always consistent in the way he refers to his sources. 
However, the relevant fact remains that we do not find any clear parallels for the use of 
this particular construction in his work. 
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the genitive case, the name is the name of the author (the epitomator) not of 
the object of the epitomization. 

To these arguments, I want to add the following. First, on Giusta’s interpre- 
tation (‘from the epitome from (the work of) Arius’) the information provided 
would be incomplete, and would invite questions like ‘which or whose epit- 
ome?’ Conversely, if we take the name in the genitive to be the name of the 
author, we do not have to wonder of what or of which or what kind of works the 
epitome was drawn, for the context itself would suggest that we are dealing 
with a survey of various philosophical systems based on considerable number 
of different sources. Secondly, the plural variant émttoyat can be much better 
explained as indicating that we are dealing with summaries by Arius of vari- 
ous philosophies, taken from various sources, than on the supposition that we 
are dealing with a summary of a single work of Arius Didymus. Thirdly, the 
reference in Eusebius PE u. 32.2-6 €x Tov Alsvuw Tepl THY dpecxovtw TAdtwvt 
ovvTetaypevwv points to an author-oriented work, or part of a work, on Plato’s 
main views written by Didymus. Finally, as David Hahm already argued, the 
opening lines and the subscriptio of doxography B suggest that the ‘Tl’ who is 
speaking here presents himself as the compiler of an epitome from the works 
of Stoics like Chrysippus, not as someone who epitomizes one single source, 
let alone his own work (Howald’s hypothesis, as we may recall). In conclusion, 
since nothing really speaks for Giusta’s hypothesis and many things against it, 
it can be considered as for all practical purposes refuted. 

David Hahm himself made an alternative case for separating the énttopy 
from the nepi wipécewy, independently of the suggestions of Howald and Giusta 
and independently of any interpretation of the phrase a0 th¢ emttous Apetov 
Atévpov. The main ground he adduces is the fact that the one surviving frag- 
ment that is explicitly ascribed to the mept aipecewv (Ecl. 2.1.17, p. 6.13-7.4 W.) 
differs in style and content from what we find in doxographies B and C: it quotes 
Xenophanes’ doxdg 8’ ei méot téetvxtat and then adds that some philosophers 
(Stoics and Epicureans are mentioned) thought they had found what philoso- 
phy is looking for (its €j pap) whereas others thought the search was still going 
and that truth was not available at the human level (here Socrates and Pyrrho 
are mentioned). According to Hahm this shows that the work referred to was 
not structured according to schools but was rather problem-oriented. Since he 
finds the same characteristics in doxography A, he ascribes both this fragment 
and doxography A to a separate work mepi aipécewv. 

This view is perhaps less susceptible to criticism than Diels’ and Von Arnim’s 
identification of doxography A, with its clearly divergent structure, as part 
of a continuous whole comprising doxographies A, B and C. However, it is 
still not compelling, for there are alternative explanations for the state of 
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affairs signaled by Hahm. The fragment at issue may derive from a general 
introduction or from an epistemological section, for example on Platonic or 
Academic philosophy, and that as well may explain its divergent structure.3+ 
Moreover, on the basis of the very meaning of the title epi wipécewv, and on the 
basis of the examples from the genre offered by Diogenes Laertius (on which 
more below) we may expect such a work to have been ordered by schools rather 
than having been problem-oriented in the fashion of the placita literature.>5 
We may conclude that there are no compelling reasons to assume that the 
three surviving titles—or two of the three surviving titles—refer to different 
works. We may add that there are two general reasons for skepticism vis- 
a-vis such a claim. First, ‘titles’ in antiquity were not a particularly stable 
category,°° and one and the same work could easily be referred to by various 
labels anyway. In this connection énttoyy could simply be used in referring to 
a particular work to indicate the type of writing we are dealing with—we may 
recall the way Epicurus refers to his letter to Herodotus as the ‘small epitome 
written to Herodotus’ (Ep.Pyth. 85)—and the phrase ‘from what Didymus wrote 
about Plato’s views’ (€x tav Atdtuw mepl TOV dpecxdvtwv TAdtwvt cuvtetoyLevwv) 
should perhaps hardly count as a ‘title’ at all.3” Secondly, it does not seem very 
likely that Stobaeus had both a zepi atpécewv and an énttoyy as two separate 
doxographical works by Arius at his disposal, nor that Eusebius used both the 
émttouy and a separate work by Arius on Plato. All in all, then, I think the most 
economical and most plausible hypothesis is to assume that all three ‘titles’ or 
labels refer to the same work: rept aipecewv comes closest to a modern ‘title’ 
in indicating the work’s contents in general terms—or the ‘genre’, as we might 


34 This was already suggested by Inwood (1989) 346. It should be noted however that in 
this article Inwood appears to waver between the idea of Arius’ text being primarily 
organized according to parts of philosophy (ibid. ‘L introduction a la section consacrée 
a la logique constituerait I’ endroit naturel ot situer un materiel sceptique comme celui 
que l’on trouve en Stobée 11, 1, 17’) and the idea of an organization primarily according 
to schools (ibid. ‘il était probablement ordonné d’abord par écoles, puis par secteurs 
(logique, éthique, physique) pour chaque école’). 

35 See further the conclusions of this section. 

36 Ontitles see Nachmansson (1941); Searby (2011) 27-30 (with further references in note 9); 
Fredouille et al. (1997). 

37. On this use of éxttouy, not so much as a ‘title’ but as an indication of the type of text 
we are dealing with, one may compare Galen (NHN 15.25.10-26.6 K. = Theophrastus fr. 231 
FHS&G) who refers to Theophrastus’ Phusikai Doxai using the formula év tats tav Pvamav 
So€av Exttopatc, thus indicating that the work ‘entitled’ Phusikai Doxai is in its own nature 
a series of excerpts, and who adds that the so-called Menoneia is a work of a similar nature 
(i.e. a series of excerpts on medical issues). I owe this reference to Jaap Mansfeld. 
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say—whereas émttopy indicates its underlying ‘method’ and thus the type of 
text we are dealing with. The cirumscriptions mepi tav dpéoxovtwv TAdtwvt 
OUVTETAYLEVWV Or TEpl AptatoteAous Kai TAY (am) adTOD Soypdtwv or even (if, 
that is, we accept the testimony of Clement) zepi Tv8ayopxfs ptAcagias then 
may be taken to refer to the part of the work dedicated to Plato, Aristotle, or 
Pythagoreanism. I have here argued for this position mainly e contrario, but in 
essence, this simple hypothesis was already put forward by Paul Moraux.?® 

This may be the place to add a few comments on what might have been the 
nature of such a rept aipécewyv, more particularly on the extent of its coverage. 
It has been noted by Jérgen Mejer that Diogenes Laertius only uses the term 
aipects to refer to postsocratic schools.°9 And the few attested fragments that 
remain of works entitled On the Sects are compatible with this usage: Hippobo- 
tus’ mpl alpécewv claimed that there were nine sects in all: Megarian, Eretrian, 
Cyrenaic, Epicurean, Annicerean, Theodorean, Zenonian or Stoic, Old Aca- 
demic and Peripatetic (D.L. 1.19). References to the mpl wipécewv of Panaetius 
(D.L. 2.87), Clitomachus (D.L. 2.92) and Theodorus (D.L. 2.65) all concern the 
Cyrenaics, and in the case of Clitomachus we are told, in addition, that the 
information he provided about the Cyrenaics (viz. that they thought of dialec- 
tic and physics as useless) was to be found in the first (!) book of this work. It 
thus seems entirely plausible to assume, as Diels already did, that Arius’ work 
basically covered (a selection of) postsocratic schools.*° 

It is worth noting that the evidence for Arius’ dealings with the Seven Sages, 
with Xenophanes and with Pythagoras—for what this evidence is worth, on 
which see above—is not incompatible with such a general postsocratic focus 
of his work. Diels already pointed out that the information on Xenophanes 
may have been given in some sort of prefatory context, where definitions 
of philosophy were given and where more skeptically inclined philosophers 
could be opposed to more dogmatically oriented ones.*! That the Seven Sages 
could be taken on board in works on philosophical sects and successions 
is well illustrated by the example of Diogenes Laertius himself (112-13; and 
1.40-122) and we know that a certain Apollodorus (possibly the Epicurean 
Apollodorus of Athens, the ‘Garden-Tyrant’) discussed Solon in the context of 


38 Moraux (1973) 271: Ist émttoy eine durchaus adaquate Bezeichnung fiir Areios’ Uberblick 
tiber die philosophische Systeme, so lief§ sich die Kompilation vom Inhalt her auch als 
Tepl alpécewv zitieren’. 

39 Mejer (1978) 77. 

40 Diels (1879) 78: ‘at multa sunt quae extra principales posteriorum sectas vagari dissua- 
deant’. 

41 Diels (1879) 78-79. 
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a work entitled nepi tev pihocdqan aipecewv.42 I would like to add that Eusebius 
PE 15.20. 2-3 (fr. 39 Diels), a securely attested fragment of Arius Didymus, 
shows us that Arius represents Cleanthes as drawing historical connections: 
Zeno’s conception of the soul as an ‘exhalation’ is compared with the views of 
Heraclitus. And one of the physical fragments in Stobaeus (Ecl. 1.24, p. 207.8— 
11 W;; fr. 32 Diels) shows us Apollodorus arguing that the identification of 
morning star and evening star is of Pythagorean origin. It is conceivable that 
the Xenophanes reference had its place in such a context as well—e.g. within 
the section on Plato in relation to Academic skepticism—and even a section 
on Pythagoras may have been at home in a context dealing with Platonic 
philosophy and its pedigree. 


4 Identity of the Author 


We may now turn to one further aspect of the Meineke-Diels hypothesis that 
has been challenged: were Diels and others justified in identifying the ‘doxog- 
rapher’ Arius Didymus with the Stoic, or presumed Stoic, Arius, who for some 
time served as the court philosopher to the emperor Augustus, and was later 
to become governor of Sicily?#3 On this point, Tryggve Géransson, reviving the 
position taken by Heine as early as in 1869, has argued once again that the iden- 
tification of the doxographer with the Stoic court philosopher is hardly more 
than a guess, the arguments which have been used in its favor being circular or 
otherwise inconclusive.*+ 

There are basically two arguments against the identification: one concerns 
the name, the other the (probable) philosophical allegiance of the court phi- 
losopher. Let us start with the name. In principle both Arius and Didymus were 


42 D.L. 1.60. 

43 On this Arius or Areus, see Groag and Stein (1933) pars 1, item A 1035. The identification 
with our doxographer was accepted by Kahn (1983) 6; Long (1983) 41. Note that the fact that 
the court philosopher was a Stoic is not entirely certain, though plausible; circumstantial 
evidence in its favour: (i) a (Stoic) Arius is mentioned in the index locupletior of Diogenes 
Laertius in a position that is chronologically fitting (on this index and its status, see 
Dorandi (1992); the index has been re-edited in Dorandi (2013) 65-66); (ii) Augustus was 
earlier taught by another Stoic, Athenodorus; and (iii) the Stoic Seneca quotes and praises 
Arius’ consolatio for Livia (Cons. ad Marc. 4.2-5.6) whereas the quoted passages reveal 
some Stoic ideas (that misfortunes test the virtuous soul (5.5-6); that there is no way to 
show more contempt to fortune than by an unruffled spirit (aequo animo, 5.6)). 

44 OnHeine, see Géransson (1995) 218, n. 1, and Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 52, n. 164. 
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common names, especially in Egypt. Moreover, Diels may well have been right 
in pointing out that in the first century BCE Romans often used their father’s 
name in the nominative case as a second name and that they could in such 
cases be referred to by either of both names, or by the combination. His argu- 
ment has been countered by Bremmer, who points out that in such cases the 
most normal combination was ‘x, d¢ xat y’.. He himself immediately diminishes 
the value of this argument by claiming that the words 6¢ xat could sometimes 
be omitted, but adds that double names only really became popular in the sec- 
ond century CE.*° However, given the hazardous nature of our evidence, all 
this does not appear to be sufficient to support his conclusion, namely that 
Eusebius, in so far as he reports the double name Arius Didymus, cannot be 
trusted.*® Moreover, I have argued above that his explanation that the name 
‘Arius’ must represent an addition made by a copyist who was uncertain about 
the identity of the Didymus whose work he was copying, and that we are thus in 
the end ‘left with an unknown Didymus, who must have lived in Egypt between 
the mid-first century BCE and Eusebius’, is definitely odd.*” 

Even if we have no sufficient reason to go along with Bremmer in his at- 
tempts to refute the identification of our author with the court philosopher 
by trying to establish that the former was not called ‘Arius’, we are still left 
with the problem—emphatically signaled by Géransson—that the latter is 
never called ‘Didymus’ in any of our sources. At this point Mansfeld and Runia 
appear to send out some slightly mixed signals. On the one hand, they state 
that Géransson’s ‘point is well taken’; on the other hand, they also claim that 
his case is ‘not as strong as he himself believes’ (without clearly indicating why 
it is not), while they themselves appear to conclude that on the basis of the 
available evidence we cannot reasonably offer more than a non liquet. However, 
on closer view the only counterargument they offer is that the simplicity of the 
Meineke-Diels hypothesis retains a certain persuasive force and that entia non 
sunt multiplicanda. The latter claim will not really do as it stands (i-e. without 
the crucial phrase praeter necessitatem) in a prosopographical context in which 
we are dealing with two names that are as such common. The real question, it 
appears, is whether the objection put forward by Goransson (and Heine before 
him) can be countered, i.e. whether we can explain why our sources do not 
use the name ‘Didymus’ to refer to the court philosopher. The only attempt 
to answer this question, in so far as I know, was made by David Hahm, who 


45  Bremmer (1998) 158. 
46 Bremmer (1998) 159. 
47 See above, n. 6. 
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suggested that the Aistoriographical sources referring to the court philosopher 
use the (single) name with which Arius was normally designated in everyday 
social life, whereas he himself signed his works with his double name. This does 
not sound entirely implausible, but doubts remain. 

The second argument that has been adduced against the identification of 
our author with the court philosopher is the latter’s supposed philosophical 
affiliation.*® As noted, it is probable, though not certain, that the court philoso- 
pher was a Stoic, and according to Goransson this faces us with the following 
problem: ‘why would a Stoic philosopher take interest in recording the doc- 
trines of the rival schools, if not for polemical purposes? But of polemics there 
is no trace in the Didymean texts’.*° This ‘disinterested interest’, according to 
Géransson, points to someone standing outside the philosophical schools or 
to someone of sceptical leanings. 

It may be noted, however, that philosophers—and certainly, we may pre- 
sume, the type that worked as a court philosopher—were often also teachers 
and we may assume that doxographical works of the kind we are dealing with 
could serve all kinds of educational purposes. It is to be doubted that a work 
written in such a context would display, or would be expected to display, obvi- 
ous polemical characteristics, or even an obvious parti pris with regard to one of 
the schools described. Suetonius (Aug. 89.1) tells us, moreover, that Arius pro- 
vided Augustus with a broad intellectual education (eruditione varia), which 
is not immediately suggestive of a narrow scholastic approach. The fact that 
Arius, even if he may well have been a Stoic himself, was also a friend of the 
Peripatetic Xenarchus of Seleucia (Strabo 14.670) also suggests a rather open- 
minded attitude.5° Seen from this, perspective, neither the fact that Arius cov- 
ered Platonism and Aristotelianism next to Stoicism, nor the detached way in 
which the Stoic school is being described in the ethical Stoic doxography (dox- 
ography B) need strike us as incompatible with any supposed Stoic affiliations 
on the part of its author.>! 

Two further parallels may perhaps help to strengthen this point. The first 
one concerns Stobaeus, our main source, himself. If his supposed Neoplatonic 
leanings may shine through in the choice of many examples, such as scraps 


48 Onthe question of the philosophical affiliation, see above, n. 41. 

49  G6ransson (1995) 218. 

50 Note that Xenarchus himself was far from ‘orthodox’ as an Aristotelian: he rejected the 
theory of the fifth substance and seems to have been open-minded with regard to the 
Stoic theory of the void, on which see Moraux (1973) 210-212 and Algra (2014) 42-47. 

51  Seee.g. the neutral descriptions of Stoicism at 2.7, p. 79.14 W:: xatd todc emt THs aipecews 
tavtys and 2.7, p. 110.1 W:: éyéveto Tis €v adtots dugiaBytaIC. 
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from Plato’s own texts which he chose to include, it does not lead to a hos- 
tile presentation of those schools for which he feels less sympathy;5? indeed it 
does not lead to any kind of ‘presentation’ at all, for one of the striking features 
of Stobaeus’ anthology is the complete absence of anything like an authorial 
voice.53 Stobaeus does not comment on the texts he presents and he does not 
tamper with them otherwise than by selecting and (sometimes) abbreviating 
them. But even if Stobaeus shows us a clear and transparent example of sus- 
tained detachment, it has to be admitted that he constitutes an example that 
is of a much later date and that does not belong to the epi aipécewv tradi- 
tion. A parallel closer to home appears to be offered by the case of the Stoic 
Panaetius, who did write a Hepi aipé¢cewv. Admittedly, we know preciously lit- 
tle about this work, but the one piece of information we do have about its 
contents (D.L. 2.87; fr. 141 Alesse) shows us Panaetius explaining the differ- 
ences between Cyrenaic and Epicurean hedonism in an entirely non-polemical 
way. 

This is not to say, by the way, that the philosophical allegiance of a suppos- 
edly Stoic Arius Didymus could not in any way have affected his doxographical 
work. It is certainly conceivable that it affected his selection of material. Indeed, 
also in Stobaeus’ case the author’s freedom appears to have been primarily a 
freedom to select his material rather than a freedom to change or comment 
on it.54 In view of the fragmentary nature of the evidence we have to be care- 
ful with arguments e silentio, but it remains striking that Arius’ work does not 
appear to have covered Epicureanism (in fact, if it did cover Epicureanism, 
one wonders why Stobaeus did not use the relevant section as a source next to 
Aétius, the way he used the material on Aristotle and Stoicism). Now the omis- 
sion of an account of Epicureanism in Arius may have been partly due to the 
fact that the Epicurean tradition had itself provided a well-stocked library of 
epitomai and sententiae that could be used for getting a quick overview of the 
outlines of its philosophy. But a Ilepi atpécewv leaving out Epicureanism and 
covering only Plato, Aristotelianism and Stoicism (including their respective 
philosophical pedigrees) may also well reflect a view of these schools as ‘the rel- 
evant philosophies’—a view that appears to have been defended by people like 
Antiochus and Cicero in the first century BCE, but to which also Stoics (always 
eager to attack Epicureanism as their most formidable rival, but also eager to 


52  Hecould,forexample, have left out the Epicurean material which he includes from Aétius, 
on which see Runia’s paper in this volume. 

53 As Searby (2011) 24 puts it: ‘an anthology is about as close as one can get to an authorless 
text’. 

54 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 213. 
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underscore the Platonic and Socratic pedigree of their own philosophy) could 
conceivably subscribe.5> On such a view Epicureanism was the odd one out, 
and in this respect Arius’ strategy of selection, rather than the contents of his 
doxography, may have reflected his supposed Stoic affiliation. 

We may conclude that the possibility that our Arius Didymus was in fact 
identical with the court philosopher Arius has not been excluded by Gérans- 
son's arguments. What remains of the contents of the work is compatible with 
the identification, although the different practices of name-giving in our vari- 
ous sources should urge us to be cautious. We cannot move, it seems, beyond 
the non liquet advocated by Mansfeld and Runia. Yet, in the meantime we did 
find some arguments in support of dating our texts to roughly the period in 
which Augustus’ court philosopher lived. 


5 Date 


Also in this respect Goransson has at least to some extent challenged the basis 
of our supposed certainty. He did this by focusing on the relation between 
Arius’ only surviving fragment on Plato, quoted by Eusebius (Eusebius PE 
11.23.3-6; fr. 1 Diels) and a very similar passage in the Didaskalikos of Alci- 
nous (Didasc. 166.39-167.16 H.), printed by Diels in parallel columns next to 
the text from Eusebius. It has been generally assumed since Diels (DG 76) that 
Alcinous was here dependent on the text of Arius Didymus, which he suppos- 
edly transcribed and abridged. However, a comparison of the two passages led 
Géransson to the opposite conclusion, viz. that ‘beyond doubt Arius Didymus is 
the borrower, either from the Didaskalikos or from a source text of this work’.>6 
Especially the first possibility would at least leave room for a later dating of 
Arius than the Augustan era, even if we do not know the exact date of Alci- 
nous. However, Géransson’s arguments fail to convince.5” 


55 See Algra (2017) on the ‘Antiochean physics’ as described in Cicero Acad. 1.24-29 as an 
amalgamation of Platonic, Aristotelian and Stoic elements jointly to be set in opposition 
to Epicureanism. On the interest someone like Posidonius took in the Timaeus, see below, 
n. 58. 

56  Géransson (1995) 196-202. The quotation is from the beginning of the next chapter, p. 203. 

57. Mansfeld and Runia 241, n. 137 observe that ‘the philological argument that Alcinous’ 
version is more coherent and thus more likely to be the source than the adaptation is 
not decisive’. I would go further than that: the argument is not convincing at all. However 
Géransson’s argument is actually more complicated than that, on which see the text 
above. 
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As | indicated, Diels neatly printed the two texts in parallel columns as Arius 
Didymus fr. 1, so I do not think I need to reproduce them here in full. Let me 
just list the most striking differences: 


(a) Arius Didymus'’ text is mainly paratactic; it juxtaposes disconnected state- 
ments. Alcinous, by contrast, has subsumed all this material in one coher- 
ent sentence (‘since ... it is necessary that ...’). 

(b) Arius adds a number of examples of sensible instantiations of Forms 
which are absent from Alcinous. 

(c) Arius offers a definition of a Platonic Form as an &istog otcta which is 
absent from Alcinous. 

(d) Arius addsthata Form is aitiov xai dpynv tod Exaotov etvat Tolodtov ola éotiv 
adty. In Alcinous this information is integrated into a subclause of the 
overarching hypothetical clause (‘since ... it is necessary that ..., see (a)); 
however, in this subclause, which has the form of an absolute genitive, 
something appears to have gone wrong, for we get an ungrammatical 
construction, in which the subject of the absolute genitive appears to 
be taken up again in the nominative case as subject of the subsequent 
clause: tig idéag odons aitiag dpyy (sic) tod eivat Exaotov Torodtov olov adt} 
dndoyel, dveryxatov xal To xdALoTOV XAT. This, at any rate, is the MS reading. 
Whittaker’s edition of Alcinous emends ovo aitias dpyn into obays aitias 
(xal) dpyfc and thus adapts the text to what we find in Arius Didymus; 
Géransson, by contrast, follows Hermann and Louis in proposing ovens 
aitias deyyy, with the word apy functioning as an adverbial accusative 
(meaning something like ‘in the first place’). 

(e) Alcinous adds the motivation for the Demiurge’s creative activity: ditt 
cyabds Hv. 

(f) Alcinous uses the word tay, where Arius uses ovata. 


According to Géransson all these differences can be explained by assuming that 
Arius used the Didaskalikos or a text very much like it (rather than the other way 
around) and that he changed it, as follows: 


Ad (a) Arius ‘has broken up the long sentence into a series of short state- 
ments’. 

Ad (b) Arius ‘has, for clarity’s sake, elaborated the meaning of the simile’. 

Ad (c) Arius ‘has inserted a definition of the Idea’. 

Ad (d) Arius has ‘misconstrued’ the adverbial use of deyyv in his source in 
writing aitiov xal doyny. 

Ad(e) Arius has neglected the statement on the Creator's motive as ‘irrelevant 
for his own context’. 
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Ad (f) Arius has ‘by inadvertence, misled by Stoic usage [...] substituted obcta 
for the correct §Ay’.58 


All this, I am afraid, is very unlikely, even at first sight. The different styles 
we find across the texts that can be plausibly ascribed to Arius, such as the 
doxographies of Stoic and Aristotelian ethics, suggest that as an epitomator 
Arius did not in general tamper with the style of his sources or add a lot of 
information of his own (in fact, being an epitomator usually involves leaving 
out stuff rather than adding it). True, his leaving out the reference to the 
Demiurge’s Goodness (difference (e)) could in principle be explained by a 
wish to abbreviate on Arius’ part (but then see below on possible motives for 
Alcinous to add it), but it is extremely unlikely that he was responsible for the 
other changes, ie. a that he cut up a well-formed sentence (difference (a)), or 
that he added examples of his own making to illustrate a simile (difference 
(b)), or added a definition that was not in his source (difference (c)) or that 
he replaced a correct term in his source by an incorrect term that he merely had 
at the back of his mind (difference (f)). 

By contrast, if we assume that Alcinous used Arius, all the differences can be 
readily explained: 


Ad (a) Alcinous substituted the rather limping prose of Arius by one well- 
formed conditional sentence.®°9 

Ad (b) Alcinous left out some superfluous and in fact rather childish illustra- 
tions which his own readership would not need. 

Ad(c) Alcinous left out a definition of a Platonic Form which his readership 
did not need either, especially since he had explained the nature of the 
Forms earlier in his work. 

Ad (e) Alcinous added the motivation of the Demiurge—an important ele- 
ment for a Platonist—with a reference to Tim. 29e1. 

Ad (f) Alcinous corrected the term ovcia—which Arius had apparently sim- 
ply copied from a Stoicizing source,®° but which for a Platonist like 


58 All the quotations are from Goransson (1995) 210. 

59  Forasimilar case, see my analysis of the parallel texts of Sextus M 10.6—-12 and PH 3.120- 
121 in Algra (2015) 200-204, where I argue that the more developed PH 3.120-121 offers the 
later version. 

60 There must have been Stoic descriptions of the contents of Plato’s Timaeus around in 
the first century BC; think of Posidonius (see frs. 28, 31, 49.141, 149, 205, 291 E.-K.), even 
if we do not have to accept the attribution to the latter of a commentary on this Platonic 
text, on which see Kidd (1988) 338-340. Anyway, Stoicizing terminology in this part of 
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Alcinous was simply unacceptable as a term to designate matter—and 
substituted the Platonically correct term tAy. 


We are left with difference (d), but on closer view even that can be more easily 
explained if we assume that it is Alcinous who made the mistake in using Arius, 
rather than the other way around.®! 


In view of all this the possibility that Arius is the borrower here can be virtually 
excluded. A fortiori, there is no reason to assume that he borrowed these 
passages directly from Alcinous, and thus there is no reason to entertain the 
possibility that his date may be considerably later than the first century BCE. 
So, whatever reasons we may have to doubt the identity of Arius Didymus 
and Arius the court philosopher, the arguments adduced by Géransson in 
connection with the parallel passage in Alcinous should not be among them. 
In principle, we do not have any secure clues for dating the texts that can 
be ascribed to Arius Didymus, apart from the tp.q. and the t.a.q. offered by 
the lifetimes of Posidonius (the latest philosopher quoted, if Iam correct) and 
Eusebius (the earliest source quoting him). But for various reasons a date at 
the end of the 1st century BCE seems eminently plausible. As I already noted 
in the previous section, the choice (if what we now have is indeed the result of 
selection on Arius’ part, and not of the accidents of transmission) of Stoicism, 
Platonism and the Peripatos as the schools to be covered seems representative 
for the kind of philosophical atmosphere that we find in particular 1st century 
BCE circles (the followers of Antiochus, Cicero). The same goes for the decision 
(again, if that is what it was) to leave out Epicureanism. The choice of a 
Stoicizing vocabulary in the Peripatetic ethical doxography and (if the above 


Arius appears to be compatible with the Stoicizing terminology used in the doxography 
of Peripatetic ethics. 

61 The supposedly adverbial usage of dpynv (‘in the first place’ or ‘to begin with’) which 
Goransson detects in what he takes to be the original passage in Alcinous, and which he 
thinks was misunderstood by Arius, makes little sense to me in this particular context, 
especially not since its juxtaposition to the term aitiav was bound to create ambiguity. 
Conversely, it is easy to imagine how Alcinous made a mistake in copying Arius’ aitiov xat 
doxhy tod Exactov elvat torodtov ola éotiv adty}: first he transformed aitiov into a genitive and 
included it in a genitive absolute construction; but he then went out to copy the rest of 
the sentence straightforwardly as he found it in his source (i.e. forgetting, for the moment, 
that he had started a genitive abolute construction, and thus creating an anacolouthon). 
Someone may than have tried to mitigate the anacolouthon by changing the accusative 
eexyv into a nominative case, possibly taking the whole phrase &py} tob Exactov elvat 
totodtov ota éotlv abty as a kind of parenthesis. 
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analysis is correct) also in the account of Platonism, coupled with the fact 
that the doxography of Peripatetic ethics shows a predilection for divisions 
and definitions of ethical concepts that appears to have been copied from 
Stoicism,®? points to (the use of sources from) a period in which Stoicism was 
dominant, in which Plato and Aristotle could be seen as the veteres or antiqui or 
superiores that were in a sense related to that tradition,®? and in which the purer 
forms of (middle) Platonism and (post-Andronican) Aristotelianism were not 
as yet the strong presences they were to become. Finally, as has already been 
observed by Moraux, the Peripatetic texts show no signs as yet of the emerging 
early commentary tradition, although they are mainly post-Aristotelian, i.e. 
Hellenistic. In this respect as well, in other words, the late first century BCE 
comes out as the most plausible period for the gestation of Arius’ work. 


6 The Doxography of Stoic Ethics in Stobaeus: Content, Structure, 
Tradition 


Let us now turn to the texts on Stoicism that have been ascribed to Arius 
Didymus. As we saw, we have a longish and continuous doxography of Stoic 
ethics in Ecl. 2, next to a number of separate fragments on physics in Ecl. 1 and 
in Eusebius. 

Let us start out with the account of Stoic ethics, nowadays also known as 
doxography B. It is actually one of the three main sources for our knowledge of 
early Stoic ethics, next to Cicero’s De finibus and Diogenes Laertius. Although 
it is thus an important text for us, it is also notorious in virtue of its endless 
classificatory divisions and definitions of virtues and (numerous) sub-virtues. 
As a text, it is not in all respects and in all details carefully structured,®* but 
it does consist of some recognizable main sections—all the more recognizable 


62 On which see Moraux (1973) 438. 

63 Seee.g. the Antiochean account in Cicero Acad. Post. 1.22 (omnis illa antiqua philosophia), 
34 (superiores), 39 (Xenocrates et superiores); see also the text printed as Arius Didymus 
fr. 40 Diels (on évvonetar): tadta 5é 10 TOV doyaiwv dag mpocxyopevecOa. Incidentally, 
and as Diels already noted in app., the stock examples here used of Platonic Forms (man, 
horse, other animals) are the same as in fr. 1 (from Eusebius) on Plato, discussed above. 

64 I find myself unable to go along with Viano (2005) 337, who claims that this text ‘se 
distingue par une grande originalité dans la selection et I’ arrangement de ces arguments’. 
Nor do I think that many people would agree that this doxography is ‘redigée avec un soin 
et une precision extrémes’ (op. cit. 339). 
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because the text itself offers some explicit pointers as to its own structure.® Let 
us briefly review these main sections and the explicit signposting that connects 
them (the page numbers, once again, refer to the edition of Wachsmuth (W)). 

The end of the first, and longest, part of the text claims (p. 79.1-4 W.) that 
thus far three subjects, or related sets of subjects, have been covered, and that 
we should now move on to another one: 


Having now discussed (i) the good and the bad, (ii) what are (things) 
worth choosing and what are (things) to be avoided, and (iii) the goal 
and happiness, we think we should now expound in the proper order the 
doctrine of the indifferents. 


‘What are (things) worth choosing’ (aipeté) in a broad sense cover both the 
virtues and all things good (see p. 64.13-17 W.), and ‘what are (things) to be 
avoided’ (gevxtd) are the opposites of these. In that sense subject (ii) ‘what are 
(things) worth choosing and what are (things) to be avoided’ would seem to 
overlap with subject (i) ‘the good and the bad’, and would thus cover the whole 
of pp. 58.5-78.17 W. (good, bad, virtues, vices). In a narrower sense, however, it 
may be said to be a reference to the discussion of things aipeté (see p. 72.14-25.; 
Pp. 75-1-6 W.), in which case the discussion of virtues and vices could be taken 
to be subsumed under subject (i), ie. under the discussion of ‘the good and 
the bad’. In both cases the passage quoted above may count as an adequate 
summarizing reference to the preceding discussion of good and bad, virtues 
and vices (even if it does not explicitly mention virtues and vices, on which 
see below), moral choice, and the goal and happiness—the subjects that are 
indeed discussed in the first part of the doxography, which arguably covers the 
core of Stoic ethics. Later on, in section 8 of this paper, we will further zoom 
in on the subdivisions of this part of the text and on the proper position of 
the discussion of the virtues. For the moment let us call this whole first part 
of Arius’ overview (pp. 57.19—79.1 W.) section (A). A conspicuous feature of this 


65 The structure of the text has been eminently analyzed by Long (1983). My own analysis 
here does not differ much from his (he subdivides my section (A); I have subdivided his 
section H), and both are in the end based on the signposting in the text itself. However, as 
for the microstructure of the first part of the text (dealing with goods and virtues), I think 
the overview he offers as an appendix (op. cit. 57-62) should be modified—or at least 
presented side-by-side with an alternative overview—because it is based on Wachsmuth’s 
edition of Stobaeus, which features the transposition of a considerable chunk of text to 
a position it does not occupy in the MSS and for reasons that can be disputed. On this 
transposition, see further below, section 8. 
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whole section is that it consists almost entirely of divisions (‘of things good 
some are virtues, others are not’ etc.) and definitions. 

As we saw, the concluding passage of section (A) also announces that we 
should next turn to the subject of indifferents, and discuss them in ‘the proper 
order’ (thus announcing the discussion of pp. 79.1-85. W.). Next, the topos 
of the appropriate acts (xa®jxovta), including ‘right actions’ (xatop@apata) is 
discussed (pp. 85.11-86.16 W.)—a topos which is said to be ‘logically connected’ 
(&xoA080¢) to the subject of (preferred) indifferents discussed in the previous 
section. Let us label this whole connected stretch of text section (B); it is full of 
divisions and definitions and in this sense resembles section (A). 

There follows a section on impulse (pp. 86.17-88.6 W.), which is explicitly 
connected (‘since passion is a species of impulse’, p. 88.6—7 W.) with a discus- 
sion of 7&80¢ and its species (pp. 88.8—93.13 W.). Here we are taking leave of the 
divisions, but there are still plenty of definitions. Let us call this section (C). 

What then follows (pp. 93.14-99.3 W.) provides us with a mixed bag, the 
main element of which seems to be a section on social and political philos- 
ophy (pp. 93-95 W.); but it also reverts to the topic of xatop§wuata and some 
other items. Perhaps we may say that we are in general dealing with the impli- 
cations of the Stoic theory of virtue for social and political thought and for the 
characteristics of the sage.®® For the sake of convenience I nevertheless regard 
it as a unified section (D). 

From p. 99 W. onward until the end (i.e. pp. 99.3-116.18 W) the text focuses 
more and more, though initially not exclusively, on the characteristics of the 
sage, the copoc, and his counterpart, the gadAog. Let us call this section (E). It 
is introduced as a new topic by the words ‘it is the view of Zeno and his Stoic 
followers that there are two kinds of men etc.. 

At the end of the whole account, we find what for the sake of convenience, 
and following Von Arnim, I shall here refer to as the subscriptio, to which I will 
revert later on. 

On the basis of this analysis we end up with the following recognizable 
sections: 


A) Good and bad, virtue and vice, goal and happiness (pp. 57.19-79.1 W.). 
(B) Indifferents, xa8jxovta, xatop9wata (pp. 79.1-86.16 W.). 
(C) Impulse and passions (pp. 86.17—93.13 W.). 


66 | Wachsmuth’s apparatus on p. 93 complains that ‘ordo fere nullus est idemque aliquotiens 
bis terve diversis locibus tractatur’. A more positive assessment of the coherence of this 
part of the text in Long (1983) 49-50, who takes this section together with the next one as 
dealing with ‘lives’ (op. cit. 48). 
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(D) Social and political implications of the theory of virtue (pp. 93.14-99.3 
W). 
(E) Sages and fools (pp. 99.3-116.18 W.). 


It might be argued that (D) and (E) are less neatly demarcated than the other 
parts, and it is also possible to follow Tony Long and regard them as a single, 
though very long and diverse, section.” 

The sequence of these sections is roughly the same as the sequence we find 
in book vii of Diogenes Laertius: 


(A) Virtue and the good (preceded by an explanatory account of primary 
natural impulses): 7.84—104. 

(B) Indifferents: 7.104—110. 

(C) Passions (here treated without connection to the subject of impulse): 
7. 110-117. 

(D+E) A mixed section on social philosophy, lives and the characteristics 
of the sage (here we find some passages—especially definitions and 
divisions—which are almost exactly identical to what Arius offers): 
7117-131 


Also, the third book of Cicero’s De finibus offers a similar sequence: 


(A) The chief good and the virtues (including a link with oixetwots, missing 
in Arius, but partly present in Diogenes): 3.30-50. 

(B) Indifferents: 3. 50-59. 

(D+E) A mixed bag concerning practical corollaries, cosmopolitanism, 
friendship and the nature of the sage: 3.60—73. 


What is missing in Cicero is (C), a section on passions (which are only men- 
tioned in passing, so to speak, in 3.35). But as Tony Long has pointed out, this 
can perhaps be explained by the nature of Cicero’s philosophical grand projet: 
he wrote the De finibus in the summer of 45 BCE, i.e. at roughly the same time 
at which he was also preparing his Tusculanae Disputationes in which he was 
to deal in extenso with passions like the fear of death and grief.®8 

However, there are also significant differences. First, the degrees of authorial 
intervention differ considerably. Cicero gives a rhetorically coloured account 
that is meant to be persuasive and that offers sustained argument; there is 


67 See the overview in Long (1983) 50. 
68 Long (1983) 49, n. 23. 
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much less sustained argument in Diogenes and Arius.®? Secondly, although all 
three texts offer a common Stoic account as their basis, Diogenes and Arius 
offer views of individual Stoics as well, whereas Cicero in general does not; and 
Diogenes often offers lists of laudationes (references to specific works), which 
are absent both from Arius’ ethical account (we do find a few references to 
works of Chrysippus in the subscriptio and a few others to works of Chrysippus 
and Apollodorus in the physical fragments ascribed to Arius) and from Cicero. 
Thirdly, as Von Arnim already noted,” the way the individual sections are 
organized is sometimes rather different; thus Arius orders most of section (A) 
by means of endless lists of divisions, of which only a few recur in Diogenes 
and none in Cicero. 

In view of these considerable divergences, the supposition, put forward by 
Aurelio Covotti in 1897, that we are dealing, at least in the case of Arius and 
Diogenes, with versions of one and the same source seems jejune.” Even Von 
Arnim’s supposition that we are dealing with a single source—Chrysippus’ 
broypagy tod Adyou, a title mentioned at the end of Arius’ account—which 
had been adapted many times over in scholastic contexts in the course of time, 
seems to be too neat. Long is probably more realistic in speaking of a ‘common 
tradition.” 

This common tradition shows itself in the first place in what appears to be, 
roughly, a standard sequence of topics in dealing with Stoic ethics: the core 
topics of the good, virtue, the end and happiness were treated first; then came 
what we might call the corollaries: (i) the theory of indifferents and the con- 
nected issue of xa8yxovta; (ii) the theory of impulse and the passions, and (iii) 
what I called a mixed bag of ‘lives’, political and social issues and the charac- 
teristics of the sage. The second sense in which these three texts may be said to 
represent a common tradition concerns content: they all use anumber of stan- 
dard definitions, descriptions and divisions that, we may presume, were recy- 
cled over and over again in numerous works of different individual Stoics, and 
hence also in the various émttoyai based on these works. It stands to reason that 
this technical material is less visible in the rhetorically more embellished text 
of Cicero—even if his Stoic spokesperson Cato claims to keep things low-key 


69 — Pace Long (1983); see White (1983). 

70 Von Arnim xl: ‘inter haec tria ethicorum compendia (Sextus, Diogenes, Arius) ratio inter- 
cedit, ut cum mira quadam in rebus ipsis affinitate varietas quaedam in minutiis et 
maxime in verbis coniuncta sit’. 

71 ~~ Covotti (1897) 75 and 81 (non vidi); summarized by Strache (1909) 71. 

72 Long (1983) 52. 
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because consectaria me Stoicorum brevia et acuta delectant (Fin. 3.26)’’—but 
that it comes closer to the surface and even constitutes the core of the tnd- 
uvypa-like accounts of Stoic ethics in Diogenes and Arius. 


7 Zooming in (i): The Opening Phrase in Stobaeus and Its 
Implications 


One of the most interesting feature of doxography B is the fact that it is both 
introduced and closed by phrases, using the first person singular, that must 
come from the original author—i.e., presumably, from our Arius. After the 
Stobaean title Zijyvwvos xat THv AoiTav Lwimayv Sdoypata mept tod nOtx0d pEpous 
THs ptAocogias the actual opening phrase of the doxography reads as follows: 


Next I will offer a summary of ethics (epi dé tOv NOmadv EERs Tooopet TOV 
bnopuvynyatioov), taking up the essentials of the principal beliefs. 
P- 57-15-17 W. 


The closing phrase runs as follows: 


Now that I have adequately gone through all the ethical beliefs of the 
Stoic school that I set myself the task of surveying, I will bring this survey 
(OTOWWyLaTtLoLov) to an end. 

p. 116.15-18 W. 


The first words of the opening phrase (‘next I will offer a summary of ethics’) 
are of particular interest, as Diels already pointed out, for precisely because 
(unlike the title that was added by Stobaeus) they do not include any reference 
to the Stoics and do not announce that what follows will be Stoic ethics, they 
suggest that in the immediately preceding context Arius had been talking about 
the Stoics—for example about Stoic physics or logic—all along.”4 This in its 
turn supports the suggestion that Arius Didymus’ doxography was organized 


73 See also Fin. 3.19: ‘Haec dicuntur ieiunius; sunt enim quasi prima elementa naturae, quibus 
ubertas orationis vix adhiberi potest’. 

74  AsJaap Mansfeld points out to me, one may compare the transitional formula we find at 
the beginning of fr.1 Diels (the fragment on Plato’s Forms) in the versions of both Eusebius 
and Stobaeus (and which we can therefore trace back to Arius as their common source): 
rept dé TOv dev Wdt SteEjpyeto. This formula indicates that the preceding text was on Plato 
as well, though not on the Forms. 
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by schools, not by subject matter, an organizational principle that makes every 
sense for a work entitled Hept aipécewv anyway. 

According to Mansfeld and Runia, however, Diels’ argument here ‘is not as 
strong as he thought’. They think allowance has to be made for the intervention 
of Stobaeus: ‘for example, after the words 781x@v may have come the words (tod) 
Zivovos xai TA AoiHv Utwixdv, which Stobaeus used for his title and so may 
have been left out of the excerpt.” 

In my view this counter-argument is not as strong as Mansfeld and Runia 
think. If Stobaeus here really did the kind of editing they suggest—leaving out 
the reference to the Stoics in his excerpt—he must have had a reason. And if 
this reason was that he wanted to smoothen things by adapting his text to his 
title (to which he had presumably transferred part of the text) what he did— 
at least according to the suggestion of Mansfeld and Runia—was particularly 
inept. For in that case he should rather have cut out the whole first sentence, not 
just the words (10d) Zjvwvos xal Tay AoiTOv Utwixav. After all, the sentence ‘1 will 
go on with ethics’, which he evidently left standing, is definitely misplaced in 
the Stobaean context, both because it immediately follows a title which makes 
the more specific claim that what follows will be about Stoic ethics, and because 
it occurs in a context—book 11 of the Eclogae—which thus far has been about 
ethics all along. In fact, the very ineptness of this first sentence in the context 
of his overall account rather suggests that Stobaeus did no editing whatsoever 
here, but on the contrary blindly copied the text of his Vorlage. It appears, then, 
that Diels’ argument is left standing, and that we have a very strong indication 
here that doxography B comes from a context in which the dogmata of Stoic 
philosophy as a whole were discussed.”6 


75 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 243, n. 145. 

76 Long (1983) 43 has suggested that also the first sentence of the actual doxography, which 
he translates as ‘Zeno says that these are the things which participate in existence; and of 
existing things some are good, others bad and others indifferent’ may be taken to refer 
to an immediately preceding context in which Zeno’s ideas—presumably concerning 
physics—were being discussed. This of course would further strengthen Diels’ point. 
However, his suggestion appears to rest on a questionable interpretation of the words: 
tabr’ elvai pyow 6 Zyvwv Soa odctag peteyel, which should probably be translated ‘Zeno 
says that those things are that partake of being’ (the text then goes on offering a division 
of évta). The word tadta, in other words, does not refer back to anything, but should be 
taken as the antecedent of dca odciag petéyet. Strangely, Viano (2005) appears to follow 
Long (‘Zenon dit que ce sont ces choses qui participent de la substance. Et des choses qui 
sont, les une sont de biens etc.’) although her translation in Viano (1999) rendered the first 
sentence (in my view correctly) as ‘Zenone dice che esistono quelle cose che partecipano 
della sostanza’. 
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8 Zooming in (ii): Wachsmuth’s Transposition of Part of the MS Text 


Those who use the doxography of Stoic ethics in Stobaeus should realize that 
the text as printed by Wachsmuth is in part (ie. in so far as section (A) in the 
above overview is concerned) a reconstruction that differs from the text as 
presented in our manuscripts. In order to obtain a more smoothly structured 
result, Wachsmuth transposed a large chunk of text from its original position 
in the MSS to pp. 59.4-68.24 of his own edition, on the grounds that this 
section deals with the virtues and hence should be placed directly after the first 
paragraphs, where the virtues are first introduced.” In his preface he added 
the codicological details of what he thought had gone wrong in the course of 
transmission: the section on the virtues comprises some 210 lines in the (i.e. 
his own) Teubner edition and we can infer from other similar cases that this 
exactly equals three folia in the MSS; at the same time the passage which the 
MSS presented in that position (and which he now prints immediately after 
these 210 lines) comprises 70 lines, ie. one folium. So four (3+1) loose folia 
may have swapped places.”8 

Wachsmuth’s transposition has been taken over (without acknowledgment 
or comment, in so far as I can see) in the recent English translation of A.J. Pome- 
roy and in the Italian translation of Christina Viano, and also Tony Long’s 
elaborate analysis of the structure of Arius’ account of Stoic ethics is based on 
a text including Wachsmuth’s transposition. But do we have good reasons to 
follow Wachsmuth here? Let us have a closer look at what is at issue. Below I 
have divided the relevant section of the text (pp. 57.15-75.7 W.— section (A) in 
the above overview) into five subsections (A1)-(A5), in the sequence in which 
we we find them in the MSS (each time adding the relevant pages of the edition 
of Wachsmuth, who changed this sequence): 


(A1) Introduction—Both in the MSS and in Wachsmuth’s edition we start out 
(pp. 57.18-58.4 W.) with a general introduction, which claims that the 
basic division is one between things good, bad and indifferent. We then 
(pp. 58.5-59.3 W.) get a first subdivision of things good (some are virtues, 
some are not) and a first subdivision of virtues (some are émtotijct or 
texvat, others are not). 


77 According to the critical apparatus ad loc. (p. 59) Wachsmuth was here following a 
suggestion made by Spengel in an article of 1850. 
78 See the introduction to Wachsmuth’s 1884 edition, xviii—xix. 
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(Az) Further divisions of the gaood—The MSS next give a section containing 
divisions and definitions of the good, or things good (printed further on, 
at pp. 68.24—72.13 W.). 

(Ag) Division and definitions of the virtues—The MSS then give a whole block 
of definitions and divisions of virtues (printed on pp. 59.4—68.23 W.). 

(A4) Further divisions of the good—From p. 72, 14 W. onwards, the MSS and 
Wachsmuth’s edition run parallel again, with a further section with defi- 
nitions of the good/goods. The first of these, though not all of them, make 
the connection with the subject of the aipetov. 

(A5) The goal and happiness—also in this final section (pp. 75.7-78.17 W.) 
Wachsmuth’s edition and the MSS run parallel. 


Wachsmuth’s proposal comes down to swapping sections (Az) and (A3), so 
that his printed text gives the above sections in the sequence (A1)-(A3)-(A2)- 
(A4)-(A5). In his view the transmitted sequence ineptly cuts up the account 
of the good ((A2) and (A4)) by bluntly (without warning, or introduction or 
transitional phrases) inserting a whole section on the virtues (A3). And it has 
to be admitted that his printed text in a sense satisfies our predilection for order 
in offering an account of the virtues at the beginning, followed by an equally 
continuous account of the good. But is the sequence as transmitted by the MSS 
really one that makes no sense at all? 

We may note, to begin with, that Arius, as we saw, marks the end of the 
whole first part of the doxography at Ecl. 2.79.1 by telling us that ‘having given 
an adequate account of (i) the good and the bad and (ii) what is worth choosing 
and what is to be avoided, and (iii) about the goal and happiness, we have 
thought it necessary also to give an account of what they say about indifferents 
in a suitable order’. He does not start with ‘virtue’; indeed virtue, as we saw, 
is not even mentioned as a separate subject. It is apparently supposed to be 
subsumed under the general discussion of ‘the good and the bad’, in accordance 
with the first subdivision of things good in section A (some goods are virtues, 
others are not, p. 58.5 W.), which clearly implies that ‘good’ is the more general 
term. 

Now, éf the ‘good’ is the more general term, and if the introductory section 
(A1) gives two quite general subdivisions, viz. (i) of the good and (ii) of virtue, 
and in that order, one might well expect the next section, section Az, to turn 
to divisions of the good first, as indeed it does in the text transmitted by the 
MSS. 

Moreover, even if it is true that the transition from (Az) to (Ag) in the 
transmitted text is rather blunt and unmarked, we may still note that section 
(Ag) is not entirely out of place in the position allotted to it in the manuscripts, 
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right after the section which gives a division of good things into teAtxé (‘final’) 
and rotntixe (‘productive’) goods, and which notably concludes by saying that 
the virtues are both. Indeed, this sentence may have served as a ‘bridge’ to the 
discussion of the virtues. 

Furthermore, even if it is true that the transition from (Ag) to (Aq) is, once 
again, rather blunt and unexpected, the fact that the section on virtue is thus 
enclosed by two sections on the good, may also be taken to reflect that it is part 
and parcel of the more general discussion of the good (we may recall that the 
opening section Ai claims that the general ordering division is that into things 
good, bad, and indifferent). 

Perhaps, given the kind of text we are dealing with, such considerations of 
a general overarching order—roughly based on Arius’ own explicit description 
and division of this part of his text at Ecl. 2.7, p. 79.1-4 W.—should be given 
precedence over our own aesthetic considerations concerning the micro-level 
(based on our preference for continuous sections on both virtue and the good, 
and for smooth transitions). We may then conclude that the three topics sig- 
naled by Arius at Ecl. 2.7, p. 79.1-4 W. are indeed treated, but that otherwise 
things are not very well organized at the micro-level. In general, the separation 
between subjects or sections in this doxography simply is not watertight: right 
in the midst of the section on the goal and happiness ((A5)), for example, we 
suddenly get yet one more division of ‘things good’ that is not clearly related to 
its immediate environment (p. 77.6—15 W.). And within each of the sections the 
sequence of the topics appears to be fairly random. 

The lack of connections and the more or less random sequence of individual 
divisions and definitions within each section—all this within a fairly global 
general structure (the five main sections (A)-(E) of the overall overview given 
above) points to a certain lack of editorial intervention, an impression that is 
confirmed by the inclusion of doublets and other forms of repetition, especially 
in the later sections of the doxography. Thus, we have two separate passages 
dealing with the positive characteristics of the sage (and the corresponding 
negative characteristics of the non-wise, or fools). The first overview is attached 
to the discussion of the virtues, on pp. 65.12—-68.23 W. The second, and more 
elaborate overview more or less takes up the whole final part of Arius’ account 
(approximately pp. 99-116 W;; ie. section (E) in the overall overview of the 
doxography provided above). Had the text been carefully edited as a whole, 
these overviews would presumably have been merged, and overlap (e.g. on 
eros, cf. p. 66.3-12 W,, part of the first overview, and p. 115.1-5 W.) would have 
been avoided. In a comparable fashion—although on a smaller scale—the 
material on right actions (xatop@wpata) is distributed over various sections of 
the account: the xatop§wyatx appear, as we might expect, in the context of the 
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discussion of xa8yxovta on pp. 85-86 W., but they also resurface at the end of 
the section on impulse and on the passions (p. 93 W.). 

For the moment we may conclude, I think, that the the text of the first main 
part of Arius’ doxography of Stoic ethics as transmitted by the MSS provides 
us with a sequence of issues that makes sufficient sense, both against the 
background of the organizing principles (macro-level) explicitly referred to 
by Arius himself (£cl. 2.7, p. 79.1-4 W,, the summarizing text quoted above) 
and when compared with the rather haphazard character which also the later 
parts of his text exhibit at the micro-level. Although not much hinges on our 
decision, there is no strong reason to accept Wachsmuth’s transposition. 


9 The Nature of the Ethical Doxography, subscriptio and Sources 


These findings are compatible with the ways in which the author of our doxog- 
raphy—Arius Didymus, we still assume—himself characterizes the nature of 
his work. First of all, both at the beginning (p. 57.15-17 W.) and at the end 
(p. 116.15-18W.) of the doxography he claims to present the main elements 
(xepdAatx) of the essential beliefs (tv dvaryxatwv Soywatwv), which is a way of 
saying that we are indeed dealing with an énttoy. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, the text presents itself both times as a Dropvnpatiopuds. It appears (cf. 
LSJ s.v.) that this word was used as an equivalent of the more wide-spread term 
bnduvyuc, a term typically used to refer to a collection of raw material (‘notes’) 
culled from various sources, and often based on aset of tablets (pugillares) con- 
taining notes made while reading (or while listening to the recitation of) larger 
texts.”? Secondly, a dnopvynyatiapos or bmduvyLa typically lacks the ‘finishing 
touch’, the neater argumentative structure or the rhetorical or stylistic embel- 
lishment of a work (cbyypaupuc) in the proper sense.®° 


79 Cf. the chapter entited ‘The Roman Scholar’ in Skydsgaard (1968) 101-116; and Dorandi 
(1991). 

80 One may usefully adduce the example of Cicero who in 60 BC sent a b6pvyue of the feats 
of his own consulate to Posidonius asking the latter to convert it into a proper historico- 
rhetorical work (cf. Att. 11.19.10 and 2.1.2). Posidonius refused, claiming (probably tongue- 
in-cheek) that Cicero’s )m6uvyye did not need further elaboration. One may also compare 
the difference between Sextus Empiricus’ Adversus Mathematicos (referred to him else- 
where as oxerticd Umouvyuata) and the partly parallel, but structurally more achieved 
Purrhéneioi Hupotupéseis by the same author, on which see the introduction to Algra and 
Ierodiakonou (2015), esp. 5-7. See in general also Skydsgaard (1968), 107. 
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This is indeed a feature that stands out in our doxography of Stoic ethics. 
Although there is some overall order which, as we saw, reflects the main area 
divisions of Stoic ethics (and is paralleled in the works of Diogenes Laertius 
and Cicero), at the micro-level we are sometimes dealing with asyndetic juxta- 
positions of chunks of text, and a lack of stylistic unity—a phenomenon paral- 
leled in the doxography of Peripatetic ethics (doxography C)—which suggests 
that the author was often content just to copy out passages from his (diverse) 
sources. In fact our author was not even consistent in applying the minimal 
level of editorial intervention that consisted in converting the reports he found 
in his sources into oratio obliqua (‘the Stoics believe that ...’), for among these 
endless accusative-cum-infinitive constructions, we also find incidental scraps 
where the oratio recta style of the original has been preserved. All this suggests 
that in general Arius stayed rather close to his sources and that his doxography 
does not show a lot of authorial intervention, at least not in so far as style is 
concerned, on his part. 

Is there anything we can say about the sources of the doxography of Stoic 
ethics? First of all, there is no particular reason to assume that the whole 
of Arius’ account must go back to a single source.*! It was already noted by 
Von Arnim that the first part of the account, with its neat divisions of ‘good 
things; is rather different in style from the later part of the account, which, in 
dealing with the various characteristics of the sage, is rather badly organized 
and contains some curious repetitions, so that it would rather seem to have 
been culled from various sources.®? Secondly, the labels émttowy and especially 
émttoyat that were used to refer to the work suggest that the author made 
his own selections rather than copying out a single pre-existing compendium 
Finally, the so-called subscriptio which closes this doxography hardly suggests 
such a dependence on a single source in so far as it shows that the author was 
well acquainted at least with a number of works by Chrysippus. It begins as 
follows: 


81 Although he rejects Giusta’s hypothesis of a common source for the accounts of Stoic 
ethics in Diogenes Laertius and Arius Didymus, Long (1983) 55 does assume that ‘Arius 
used a reliable Stoic compendium of the kind suggested by Von Arnim’ Similar suggestion 
in Annas (1999). 

82  SVF41, Praefatio, xlii: ‘alteram partem ex pluribus libris excerptam esse cum eo probatur 
quod eaedem res compluribus locis repetantur, tum eo quod nullo fere ordine neque 
continuo sententiarum filo singula placita deinceps collocantur’.. The suggestion that 
Arius used various sources was defended once again by White (1983) in his comments 
on Long (1983). 
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So much for these matters. For all the paradoxical beliefs have been 
discussed by Chrysippus in many other works (év moAMots Lev xal Aor) 
as well. For he did so in the book On Tenets (xal yap év 7 Teel Soypatwv) 
and in the Outline of the Theory (xat év tH bnoypagh tod Adyou),®3 and in 
many other works on particular subjects (xal ev dots moMois TAY KATE 


LEpos ovyypapdtwv).54 


On the basis of the references to ‘many other works of Chrysippus’ in general 
and to the nepi Soypdétwv and the droypagy tod Adyov in particular, Von Arnim 
concluded that Chrysippus himself (more particularly, his bnoypagy tod Adyou) 
was likely to be the main source of at least the first part of Arius’ compendium, 
i.e. roughly the sections (A)-(C) in the general overview I presented above.®° 
He opted for the tzoypapy rather than for the nepi Soypatwv because, to judge 
from Stobaeus, the supposed Chrysippean compendium must have consisted 
in series of divisions and definitions, rather than of ‘plain’ placita.86 Unfor- 
tunately, however, we have no firm ground to stand on here, since we have 
really no idea what either the dxoypagy or the mepi Soypdtwv looked like, so 
that we should be wary of making such specific claims. Moreover, the text of 
the subscriptio itself on closer view does not support Von Arnim’s reconstruc- 
tion. 

To some extent this text is vague. If the ‘many other works’ mentioned in the 
first line are supposed to include the nepi Soypatwv and the broypagy tod Adyou, 
the implication would probably be that in the preceding part of Arius’ text 
yet another work by Chrysippus (the title of which is here not mentioned) or 
even by someone else has been epitomized. Alternatively, the words év moots 
ev xai dog in the second line might be connected with the phrase év dots 
TOMois THY xaTa UEpos cvyypaydtwv in the last line, and taken to refer to a set of 
specialized works as opposed to the supposedly more general overviews of the 
mept Soypatwv and the droypagy. In that case the implication might be taken 
to be that the latter two overviews have been used as a source for (part of) the 
preceding account. In either case, however, there is no reason to give pride of 


83. Christina Viano in Natali (1999) 79 translates along similar lines ‘nello Schizzo del discorso’. 
Pomeroy (1998) 103 has ‘in the Treatise on Reason’, which cannot be a proper translation 
of broypapy tod Adyov. On the Stoic use of Adyog for ‘theory’ (ie. the whole of Stoic 
philosophy), see Mansfeld (2003), esp. 128. 

84 Stobaeus, Ecl. 2.7, p. 16.1-15. 

85 SVF 1, Praefatio, xl-xli. 

86 SVF1, Praefatio, xli: ‘cum illud compendium ex partitionibus definitionibusque totum fere 
constitisse, atque ipsa placita non nisi per hanc formam adumbrasse videatur’. 
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place to the tnoypa@n as Arius’ alleged source. Moreover, the ‘paradoxes’ here 
referred to must be the statements to the effect that only the wise man is king, 
rich, rhetorician etc., as they are are to be found in the latter part (sections (D) 
and (E) in the overview provided above) of the account of Stoic ethics which 
has just been finished.®’ This means, pace Von Arnim, that whatever more or 
less hidden message the subscriptio contains about Arius’ source or sources, it 
only refers to the /ast part of his account and cannot be taken to tell us anything 
about the rest. 

As things are, we do not have any secure indications as to the nature of the 
sources used in the rest of the doxography. However, especially with regard to 
the first part there is room for some reasoned speculation, using the promi- 
nence accorded to Chrysippus in the subscriptio not so much as the basis for 
an Einquellentheorie concerning the impact of the broypagy, but simply as an 
indication that Chrysippus was important in general. Now, the (incomplete) 
catalogue of Chrysippus’ writings In D.L. 7.199-202 lists his ethical writings 
under three topoi or logoi—fields or subfields of ethics. The first deals with ‘the 
classification of ethical conceptions’, the second with ‘the common logos and 
the sciences and virtues thence arising’ and the third with ‘things good and bad’. 
Listed under the first subfield, we find no less than 8 titles (comprising 31 books 
in all) that must have belonged to works dealing with definitions (dpot). Under 
the same heading (7.200) we find other titles like On Genera and Species (rept 
eid@v xal yevOv) and On Divisions (nepi Staipecewv). Chrysippus appears to have 
displayed a certain fondness for works of this kind, which was probably due to 
his preoccupation with the problem of ambiguity and his apparent belief that 
this problem was to be solved by applying conceptual division (Staipects).88 It is 
a fair guess that for the first section of his doxography of Stoic ethics (especially 
the sections on the divisions of things good) Arius or his source(s) primarily 
used excerpts from Chrysippean works belonging to the first subfield marked 
in the catalogue of his writings. 

Arius or his source(s)—for it is eminently plausible that the doxography 
is based on intermediary sources as well. We know from Cicero’s working 
procedures that émttoyat of key works circulated widely, and we may assume 
that the same went for collections of placita and definitions. It is likely that, 


87 On this particular application of the term napddo&u see Cicero Acad. 2.136 (SVF 3.599); 
Origen Jn Iann. 2.10 (SVF 3.544). 

88 Note that the logical part of the catalogue of his writings in Diogenes Laertius comprises 8 
titles (together amounting to 19 books) dealing with ambiguity. Among them we find the 
title Against those who do not practice division. On the Stoic theory of ambiguity in general 
see Atherton (1993). 
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just like Cicero, Arius used a mix of original works and school compendia for 
his own exttouy of Stoic ethics. 

On this point—the use of original works of Chrysippus as the ‘second found- 
ing father’ of the school—we may signal what appears to be a difference 
between the Stoic and Peripatetic doxographies (doxographies B and C), de- 
spite resemblances in other respects (repetitions, lack of authorial interven- 
tion, predilection for divisions and definitions). In his important study of the 
accounts of Peripatetic physics and ethics ascribed to Arius Didymus, Paul 
Moraux sketched the following picture. The individual ‘chapters’ in the Peri- 
patetic doxography often exhibit a quite different ‘literarische form’: there are 
discursive summaries, but there are also collections of mere tenets or defini- 
tions (which remind one of the placita literature), and Statpécets. He concludes 
that Arius’ doxography of Peripatetic physics and ethics must have used vari- 
ous sources, but there are no clear indications that Arius consulted the original 
texts of the corpus Aristotelicum. According to Moraux, Arius was to a large 
extent dependent on late Hellenistic Peripatetic school treatises.°9 A more sys- 
tematic investigation of these matters—including a comparison of the mate- 
rial in Arius and the original texts of Aristotle and a more detailed comparison 
between the Stoic and Peripatetic doxographies—is still to be undertaken. 

In the meantime, we may perhaps formulate the following tentative (and 
unspectacular) conclusions with regard to Arius’ sources in his doxography of 
Stoic ethics: 


(i) It is likely that Arius used various sources and stayed rather close to them. 
This at least is suggested by the repetitions and by the different styles 
which we encounter in the text. 

(ii) It is also likely that one or more works by Chrysippus were among these 
sources, both for the sets of definitions and divisions that we find in the 
first part and for the final part dealing with the (in part paradoxical) 
characteristics of the sage. 

(iii) It is eminently plausible that Arius also used more recent existing com- 
pendia: one may think of the kind of first century BCE compendia he 
also used for the Peripatetic doxography or a work like Panaetius’ ITepi 
atoécewv. It is probably to such works that we owe the references in his 
text to post-Chrysippean philosophers, although the possibility cannot 
be excluded that he culled these references from some original sources 


89 Note that Moraux identifies Arius with the court philosopher, hence he dates ‘recent’ 
sources in the ist century BC. 
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himself. After all, the subscriptio suggests that he was rather widely read in 
Chrysippus—perhaps more widely, we may note, than a non-Stoic author 
would have been—so he may have known other Stoic philosophers as 
well. 


10 The Absence of the Theory of oixeiwots 


The preceding analysis of the way Arius’ doxography was built up—following 
an order of general subjects that can be paralleled from Diogenes Laertius and 
Cicero, but fleshing out this skeleton with texts copied, without much editing, 
from various Stoic sources—allows us to explain, or so I believe, the absence 
of a reference to oixetwots as the basis of the formation of natural impulses 
at the beginning of Arius’ account of good and evil, a place to which it is 
relegated in Cicero and Diogenes.9° To be sure, this does not mean that oixetwotg 
is altogether absent from the account: Arius refers to the process without using 
the word oixetodc8at or oixeiwats at 2.62.9-15. But it is no longer the main inroad 
or structuring principle of the account of the good. 

Apparently Arius himself, or the source he here followed, decided to fill up 
the first part of the standard account of Stoic ethics—the part dealing with 
good, bad and virtues, i.e. section (A) in the above overview—in his own way. 
As the backbone of this section (A), he chose a patchwork of definitions and 
divisions that probably were ultimately culled from Chrysippus’ works. This 
was not the only option available, but it was surely a reasonable one in so far as 
it mirrored the predilection of the ‘second founder’ of the school for definitions 
and conceptual distinctions. In such a framework—whether we are talking 
about the presumed Chrysippean original or with the way Arius copied it out— 
a discursive account of oixetwots did not fit. 

Of course, one may still feel tempted to follow Nicholas White and object to 
this very procedure by claiming that it leads to a ‘lexicographical presentation 
that tends by its episodic character to minimize the relevant sort of coher- 
ence’, and that ‘when Chrysippus wrote his books of Horoi, he can hardly have 
meant them to stand on their own as expositions of Stoic ethics’. Here, how- 
ever, some qualifications are in order. As for Chrysippus himself, much depends 
on what kind of ‘expositions of Stoic ethics’ we have in mind. We may grant 
that there is no reason to assume that his Horoi were meant as an exposition 


go Annas (1999) 12 speaks of ‘uno dei principali enigmi che questo brano presenta agli 
studiosi. 
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for beginners. They probably rather served as a useful aide-mémoire for Stoics 
who were already familiar with the connections it presupposes but does not, 
or not always, make explicit. What is more, for such a readership the defini- 
tions and divisions collected in this text may not only have served as a useful 
representation of the scholastic consensus—this is what we believe and it is 
on this basis that we are to conduct our discussions—but they may also have 
had a formative role. For they arguably allow us to view the basically binary 
structure of Stoic ethics—either good or bad, either virtue or vice, either sage 
or fool etc.—again and again from different perspectives, and to see how Sto- 
icism forces us to re-conceptualize our moral life. As Julia Annas puts it in 
the introduction to the Italian translation of Christina Viano: ‘consentono di 
cogliere in modo abbastanza approfondito le conseguenze del ripensamento 
stoico del nostro mondo etico’ (p. 29). We may note that there are parallels 
for the use of collections of definitions as aides-mémoire or manuals for the 
not-quite-beginners. Think of the ps.Galenic Medical Definitions (épot iate- 
xot). Other brief compendia of ethical definitions, like ps.Andronicus’ On Emo- 
tions (Ilepi ma9av), may have served a similar purpose.®! True, we may still 
grant Michael White that Arius wrote for a different readership than Chrysip- 
pus, but even so he may have thought the collection of divisions and defini- 
tions with which he filled up section (A) good enough for a general doxogra- 
phy. 

If we can thus explain the absence of a sketch of the theory of oixeiwots at 
the beginning of the doxography by appealing to Arius’ selection of a particular 
type of sources to fill up section (A), we no longer need to take recourse 
to the alternative explanation that Arius is here following the programmatic 
sequence of Eudorus in Doxography A,°? an argument which no longer seems 
tenable anyway, now that we have taken leave of the idea that doxography A 
was written by Arius as well. 


11 The Ethical and Physical Fragments Compared: Names and 
Authorial Intervention 


Scholars have sometimes been struck by the differences between the account 
of Stoic ethics in Stobaeus Ecl. 2.7 and the fragments on Stoic physics ascribed 


91 See the section on Satzsammlungen in Asper (2007) for further examples, and the partial 
parallel with Epicurus’ Kuriai Doxai. 
92 ‘Thus, albeit tentatively, Long (1983) 55-56; criticized by White (1983) 70. 
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to Arius that can be found scattered over Ecl. 1. Most importantly, the physi- 
cal fragments look neater and they offer much more information on individ- 
ual Stoics. Thus, Von Arnim wrote: ‘Nam moralia Stoicorum quae e Didymo 
servavit Stobaeus, ab eiusdem auctoris physicis excerptis mirum quantum dis- 
crepant, siquidem in physicis doctissimam deprendimus singularum auctorum 
librorumque memoriam, in moralibus nullam fere librorum, scriptorum per- 
raram’.°3 He even went so far as to suggest that the doxography of Stoic ethics 
as presented by Stobaeus must have been a mutilated version of a better orga- 
nized orginal containing many more references.°+ 

Let us have a brief look at the evidence. The doxography of Stoic ethics 
contains individual references to Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Diogenes of 
Seleucia, Antipater of Tarsus, Archedemus of Tarsus and Panaetius of Rhodes. 
In order of appearance: 


(i) p. 63.25-64.12W:: Panaetius illustrates the relation between the virtues 
by using the analogy of archers trying to hit one goal, with each one of 
them hitting a particular part of it. 

(ii) p. 64.13-17 W.: Diogenes distinguishes between two kinds of aipetd. 

(iii)  p. 65.9-uW:: Cleanthes illustrates the thesis that there is nothing be- 
tween virtue and vice by using an analogy: half a verse (a hemiamb) is 
not a verse. 

(iv) Pp. 75-11-76.15 W.: Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Diogenes, Archedemus 
and Antipater develop the telos formula. 

(v) p. 77.20-27 W.: Zeno’s definition of evdatyovia is taken over by Clean- 
thes, Chrysippus, ‘and all’. 

(vi) p. 83.13-84.1W.: Antipater about types of d&ta. 

(vii)  p.84.4-6 W:: Diogenes’ definition of ddatc. 

(viii) p. 84.23-24 W:: terms mponypeva and d&nonponypeva are introduced by 
Zeno. 

(ix)  p. 98.20-99.2 W:: Chrysippus claims that edvdatpovia lasting only an 
instant is no different from the eddatovia experienced by Zeus. 

(x) p- 99-3-5 W:: Zeno and the Stoics after him claimed that there are 
basically two types of life. 

(xi) p. 103.14-23 W:: Cleanthes offers a syllogism about the moAt¢ being 
dotetov. 


93 =SVF1, Praefatio, xlii. See e.g. also Gourinat (2011) 155, n. 45. 
94  SVF1, Praefatio, xlii—xliii. 
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We see that these references to individual Stoics may serve different pur- 
poses. First, they may be used to underline the basic doctrinal continuity within 
the school (this seems to be the point of (v), (viii), (x); and even (iv) is meant to 
show not so much fundamental disagreement between the leading Stoics, but 
rather the way in which they each worked out Zeno’s original definition—the 
terms used are mpocdtapSpotvtes and capeotepov BovAduevos notjoat). Secondly, 
they may be used to offer an attractive illustration or a particularly striking for- 
mulation (e.g. Cleanthes’ syllogism in (xi)) of a common Stoic point (this goes 
for (i), (iii) (ix), (xi)). Thirdly, they may offer new, ie. post-Chrysippean, defi- 
nitions that are worth adding to the (basically Chrysippean) corpus of the text 
(examples (ii), (vi), (vii)). The main message of the text thus appears to have 
been to convey a common Stoic orthodoxy in ethicis, illustrated rather than 
challenged by individual opinions. The main text is anonymous in talking about 
‘the school’ or ‘they’, and although it appears to go back to Chrysippus in many 
respects, we cannot simply attribute it to Chrysippus with certainty. Von Amim 
was accordingly right to print it in the smaller characters he reserved for those 
fragments which are neither verbatim quotations, nor explicitly attributed tes- 
timonia, hence not securely attributable, but which ‘in one way or other seem 
to be useful for the purpose of getting to know Chrysippus’ philosophy’. There 
is no reason, however, to assume that the references to individual Stoics, such 
as Antipater and Diogenes, cannot be trusted. 

If we now turn to the fragments on Stoic physics preserved by Eusebius 
and to the fragments on Stoic physics from Stobaeus which Diels ascribed to 
Arius, one difference indeed stands out: virtually every single one of the 23 
fragments in Diels’ collection contains a reference to one or more individual 
Stoics (although the librorum memoria of which Von Armim speaks in the text 
quoted above, appears to be confined to three references to works of Apol- 
lodorus and one to a work by Chrysippus).°° These are the names: Zeno, Clean- 
thes, Chrysippus, Mnesarchus, Apollodorus, Panaetius, Posidonius. However, 
the overall framework is pretty similar to what we found in the ethical doxog- 
raphy.?” A common Stoic account appears to have been the basis here as well, as 
appears not only from the way Eusebius introduces the material he quotes (e.g. 
fr. 29 Diels: dmotov Sd€av encryovtat of Utwixot rept tod Geod xtA.), but also from the 
texts themselves (e.g. fr. 28 Diels: Stapéepew yap dpeoxet tots an0 Tig Ltwinij¢ aipe- 
gews xt. or fr. 36 Diels: dpéoxet dé toig mpecButdtots THY amd THS alpecews TAUTIS 


95 Cf. SVF1, Praefatio, v. 
96 See frs. 29 (Chrysippus) and 24, 26, and 32 (Apollodorus). 
97 See Algra (1988) and (2002) and especially Mansfeld and Runia (1997). 
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xtA.),98 which also often use the third person plural (gact).99 Moreover, the jux- 
taposition of the views of several Stoics is in most cases not meant to point out 
really contrary views, but rather to show different ways of working out what is 
basically the same definition or of various elaborations of the common theory 
(compare e.g. the definitions of time ascribed to Zeno, Apollodorus, Posidonius 
and Chrysippus in fr. 26 Diels), although there are some cases of real disagree- 
ment (see fr. 29 Diels on the different views of Cleanthes and Chrysippus on 
the yyepLoviov of the cosmos). And here it is even more difficult to ascribe the 
common Stoic main account to anyone in particular, although it is likely that 
much of it can be traced back to Chrysippus. Matters are further complicated, 
as I have argued elsewhere, by the fact that Stobaeus, who in Ecl.1 cut up Arius 
original running exposé, has added name labels in the genitive case before the 
relevant lemmata. Where the running text of Arius himself contained one or 
more names, he could simply copy these. But where the running text repre- 
sented the common Stoic main account (using formulae like ‘they say’) he had 
to invent an appropriate name label and in these cases he appears to have pre- 
ferred to add Zyvwvos (see frs. 23 and 40 Diels). I do not think we have any reason 
to ascribe the relevant tenets specifically to Zeno on this basis.1°° 

All in all, it is interesting to see that the two doxographies show the same 
general strategy—offering a more or less unified common account of Stoic 
ethics and physics, illustrating it by references to individual Stoics. The fact 
that the physical doxography appears to have been better organized may well 
be due to the use of different sources. The same goes for the fact that it offers 


98 Note that formulae like of a6 tij¢ aipécewe tavty¢ also occur in the ethical doxography, on 
which see above, n. 48. They are likely to have been typical for doxographies of the met 
aipécewv type. Even if the fragments on Stoic physics and the ethical doxography are not 
both by Arius Didymus, they show themselves as representing the same genre. 

99  Gourinat (2011) 155, n. 45 claims that the attested fragments from Eusebius are rather 
different from the physical fragments from Stobaeus Ecl. 1 (and closer to the ethical 
doxography) in that Stobaeus Ecl. 1 offers longer excerpts from individual Stoics than 
Eusebius. But I think this overstates the differences: many if not most of the lemmata 
devoted to individual Stoics in Stobaeus Ecl. I are of roughly the same length as the first 
lemma (on Zeno) in fr. 39 Diels (from Eusebius). 

100 See Algra (2002) 165-167. Gourinat (2011) 149, n. 29 is skeptical about my approach in this 
respect and notes that ‘le paralléle entre Eusébe et Stobée pour le fr. 36 d’ Arius montre 
clairement que Stobée ne procéde pas ainsi’. But this is not a counter-argument, for in the 
case of fr. 36 the text of Eusebius shows clearly that Stobaeus could find all three name 
labels (Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus) in the text of Arius. My suspicion concerned cases 
where there was no name label in the text that he could copy (but only phrases like ‘they 
say’), and where he had to add, or invent, it himself. 
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more information on individual Stoics than its ethical counterpart, although 
in the end the consideration that physics offered more room for uncertainty 
and divergent views may have played a role as well. It is interesting, at any rate, 
that a comparable difference between a rather general ethical account (with 
comparatively few references to individual Stoics) and a physical account that 
explicitly presents the contributions of individual Stoics can be witnessed in 
the case of Cicero’s De finibus 3 and De natura deorum 2 respectively. Even in 
Diogenes Laertius the section on ethics contains less references to individu- 
als and less /audationes than the section on physics (in fact there are whole 
stretches of text, especially the sections containing definitions, where we find 
no laudationes at all). 

About the sources of the physical doxography we can only speculate. Here 
again, Arius Didymus may have used a first century BCE handbook or com- 
pendium, but is also very well possible that he used some of the authors he 
quotes, e.g. Posidonius and Apollodorus. The latter is known to have written an 
sicaywyy cig te Soyyata, and both of them occur prominently among the /au- 
dationes offered by Diogenes Laertius in the context of his account of the Stoic 
principia physica (and principia physica rather than all kinds of cosmological 
details are what the presumed Arian fragments in Stobaeus Ecl. 1 are mostly 
about). 

Another respect in which we may compare the doxography of Stoic ethics 
in Stobaeus Ecl. 2.7 and the fragments ascribed to Arius’ doxography of Stoic 
physics in Ec/. 1 concerns the kind of authorial interventions meant to clar- 
ify the text, as opposed to stylistic interventions, of which, as we saw, we 
find very little. In Moraux’s words: ‘Areios versuchte, so gut es ging, diese 
verschiedenartigen Materialien einigermafSen zu ordnen; die Querverweise 
zwischen einzelnen Teile der Epitome beweisen, daf$ er sich nicht mit der 
mechanischen Wiedergabe seiner Vorlagen begniigte. Dennoch beschrankte 
sich seine redaktionelle Tatigkeit offenbar auf ein Minimum. Wiederholun- 
gen, Unstimmigkeiten, Widerspriiche und sonstige Verstéfe gegen die Ein- 
heitlichkeit des ganzen wurden nicht restlos eliminiert’.!™ I think it is impor- 
tant to note that the texts we are dealing with offer more than just cross- 
references as a service to the reader. We also find attempts to clarify connec- 
tions, for example between individual definitions. Thus, the ethical doxogra- 
phy contains such expressions as &xoAovGel yap adtots TO otws Aeyet (2.65.5—6 
W.); &xorovdws yap tovtoIg SoypatiCovat (2.65.15 W.); dijAov. Sv tpdmov yap AEyo- 
Lev XA. (2.66.14 W); tod dé md&Boug Tolovtov dvtog UnoANnMTEOV KTA. (2.88.12 W.); 


101 Moraux (1973) 438. 
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TraparauBdvecBar trHv ddEav avti ths dobevods brodnPpews (2.89.1-2 W.); A&Bots 
5’ dv eixdova cagyH tod SyAovpevon THS’ EmtaTH GAG (2.107.1 W.). Such phrases invari- 
ably help to see the connections between the various parts of the Stoic theory or 
to better understand the vocabulary used. We cannot exclude that Arius drew 
these connections and offered the relevant clarifications himself in some cases. 
Yet, other examples rather suggest that he copied out a connection he found in 
his sources: dxdAov8ov aH Inoav 6 nEpl tod mévt’ Ed ToLEty TOV Gopdy Soypa (2.67.1 
W,) or motetaban dé Agyouc: tov mEpl tobTwWY Adyov amd XTA. (2.80.6—7 W.). 

The physical fragments from Eusebius and the excerpts provided in the 
texts from Stobaeus Ecl. I as a rule offer a more discursive and argumentative 
text than the text of the ethical doxography (with its numerous definitions 
and divisions), so that even at the most basic level of the excerpted doxai 
themselves the connections made between individual tenets are already much 
more numerous. But here as well we find explicit attempts to clarify and 
connect: TO dé Aeydopevov ToLadtyy exet Sbvapw (fr. 18 Diels); t@ THs alpecews 
Hyepovt Zivovi xataxorovdar (fr. 21 Diels); wonep ... EAeyouev (fr. 24 Diels); xate 
ev THY TpoTEpav anddoaw and ols &xorovOds vouioteov (fr. 29 Diels); x tobtwv 
dé SHjAov, Sti Xpvartmos Ett TH¢ odciacg od tadtHY TapEiAnge THY avyyVOLW (fr. 36 
Diels); 10 dé Stapevew tag poyas ottws A€youaw (fr. 39 Diels). 

We have seen two aspects in which the doxographies on Stoic ethics and on 
Stoic physics resemble each other in their main approach: (1) the way in which 
in both cases a common account is interspersed with information about indi- 
vidual philosophers which is in general not adduced to underline disagreement 
or differences, and (2) the way in which in both cases explanatory connections 
are drawn between various doxai or between the approach of various philoso- 
phers and in which terminology and procedures are explained. Both resem- 
blances set off Arius’ doxographies—and should they not be by Arius: this 
type of doxography—from the placita literature. In a section entitled ‘disagree- 
ment and deviation’ Mansfeld and Runia have briefly, but adequately dealt with 
the former point: whereas disagreements of philosophers constitute the raison 
d’étre of the placita literature, the emphasis on a school’s continuity is what 
we might expect in a work entitled rept aipécewv (and they rightly emphasize 
that this is an argument for identifying the énttopy of which our sources speak 
with that work).!°2 On the basis of our investigations concerning (2) we may 
now add another important difference: where the placita literature may be said 
to be primarily interested in drawing negative connections between (in other 
words: in opposing) contrasting or contrary tenets of various philosophers or 


102 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 264-265. 
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schools, the texts ascribed to Arius show the conscious attempt to draw posi- 
tive connections between the various tenets that were current within Stoicism. 
The distinction is not watertight: there are some connecting and argumenta- 
tive passages in Aétius as well, and part of the ethical doxography ascribed to 
Arius consists of asyndetically juxtaposed definitions and divisions. Yet even 
there the way in which the various divisions and definitions together reveal 
the underlying binary structure of Stoic ethics (on which see above) and the 
overall organization of the doxography according to main subjects, can be seen 
as an attempt to convey the idea of the coherence of Stoicism as a philoso- 
phy.103 
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CHAPTER 3 


Pythagorean Cosmology in Aétius: An Aristotelian 
Fragment and the Doxographical Tradition 


Oliver Primavesi 


Abstract 


V. Rose in his 3rd edition of the fragments of Aristotle (1886) showed bad method when, 
in fr. 201, he persisted in citing the text of Stobaeus only, ignoring the advances made 
by Diels in his Doxographi Graeci (1879). The transmitted text in both Stobaeus and 
ps.Plutarch is analysed, taking into account the different methods used by the two 
authors. This allows the establishment of the text in Aétius, who rightly records Aristo- 
tle’s report on Pythagorean cosmology, in contrast to the epitomator ps.Plutarch who 
presents the doxa as Aristotle’s own view. But the second part of ps.Plutarch’s text, 
correctly preserved by ps.Galen but omitted by Stobaeus, does go back to Aétius. Fur- 
ther investigation of Stobaeus’ text confirms that its second half is a compilation of 
excerpts—most probably by Arius Didymus—from Aristotle's Physics Book 4 dealing 
with void, place and the infinite. Detailed analysis of this compilation reveals subtle 
modifications of the original Aristotelian account. It is further proposed to combine 
the quotation from Aristotle’s On the philosophy of Pythagoras in the earlier part of Sto- 
baeus’ text with the final phrase of the Aristotle lemma in ps.Plutarch, thus providing 
anew Aétian text of Aristotle fr. 201 R°. 
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1 The Aristotelian Section in Stobaeus 1.18 


In the third edition of his Fragments of Aristotle, Valentin Rose included the 
following text as fr. 201:! 


ev dé TH Ilepi tig Hu8aydpou pirccopiag newtw ypdpet (AptatoteAys) Tov 
ev obpavoy elvat Eva, ErerocryecOat O° éx tod drelpov xpdvov Te xal mvoyv xat 
tO xevov, 6 Stopier Exdotwv tds ywpas cel. 


He took the text from Stobaeus’ chapter Ecl. 1.18 ‘On void, place, and space’ 
(Ilepi xevod xc tom0v xai yweas). There the text of Rose’s fragment appears to be 
the second part (henceforth: S[éi]) of the Aristotelian section,? which shows a 
total of three parts, distinguished by means of their references. As Mansfeld 
and Runia have shown, a proper break runs between parts two and three.? 
The first two parts are Aristotelian reports of Pythagorean doctrines about the 
extra-cosmic void, one from the Physics and one from the monograph on the 
Pythagoreans, with a precise indication of the sources: 


Aristotle writes in the fourth book of 
the Physics: ‘And the Pythagoreans say 
that there is a void and that it enters 
the heaven from the infinite breath 


S[é]: AptototeAns év tetkpTw Dvatnijs 
axpodcews ypaoet [A 6 213b 22-24 |* 
‘elvat O€ paow ot Tubaydpetot xevdv, 
KOl ETELTLEVAL AVTO TH OBPAVH EX TOD 


ATO TVEVLATOS WS dvATVEOVTL. 


S[ii] (= fr. 201 Rose): év 82 t@ Tept ths 
TIv8aydpou ptrocopins mowtw ypaget 
TOV Lev odpavov Elvan Eva, EretacryecOat 
5’ éx tod amelpou xpdvov Te xal mvory 
xai td xevdv, 6 Stopilet Excatwy TAC 
xwpas cet. 


Rose (1886) 162. 
Stob. Ecl. 1.18, p. 156,8—25 Wachsmuth. 
Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 252. 


BH 


RW bd 


because of the heavens’ inhalation,’ 


And in the first book of his work On 
the Philosophy of Pythagoras he writes 
that the heaven is one and that it 
inhales time and breath out of the 
infinite, as well as the void, which 
delineates in each case the places of 
things. 


At the end of the passage here quoted, the direct transmission of the Physics has rvebpatos &¢ 


(dv) dvartvéovtt xat To xevov, which has been emended by Tenneman to mvebua wo dvanveovtt 


xal T6 xevov, by Diels to mvedud te wo dvarveovtt xal TO xevov and by Von Fritz to w¢ mvedpd TI 


dvarvéovtt TO KEvov. 
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The extensive third part seems to sum up Aristotle’s own views on place, 


void in general and the apeiron. This time, the indication of the sources is quite 


vague (év doc): 


S[iti]: (1) xaut ev dog A€yet, TortOv Elvan 
TO TOO TEpleyovToS TEPAS dxtvNTOV, 


(2) Ev @ pevet te xxl xtvelto te 
TWLATA, TANPY LEV, Ota TavtTayddev 
TEPLEXY) TO OMA, KEvov SE, Stav pnIEv 
EXY) TO TapaTtav Ev ENVTH. 


(3) tomov Lev odv dvaryxatov drcpxetv 
xal cua, Kevov dé obdamdc, ei py Udvov 
TOS vonaty: evapEeTtvahy yao elver THY 
xat’ évtedeyetav [Primavesi—mss. 
evdedexetav] adtod pbow tis Te TOV 
dvtwv ovpmadvetas xal TIS TAV CwWLATWY 
oMyAovxiac. 


(4) tag SE xiwyoets yiverOau tag KATH 
TOTOV AVTITEPLLTTAMEVWY GANAOIS TAY 
TWUATWY. 


(5) d&metpov dé od8ev droAcinet ote 
KATA TO TAHGOs oUtE KATA TO LEYEGOS. 


And elsewhere he says that place is 
the unmoved limit of the surrounding 
[body], 


or that in which bodies remain and 
move, it (scl. the place) being full 
when it encompasses the body on all 
sides, but empty when it contains 
nothing within itself at all. 


It is necessary that place and body 
exist, but void does not exist in any 
way, except theoretically; for in the 
mode of actuality its nature (scil. of 
void) would be capable of abolishing 
the affinity of things and the mutual 
contact between the bodies. 


But the movements of place occur 
when bodies change their places with 
each other. 


He does not concede anything 
infinite, either with regard to quantity 
or with regard to size. 


Rose relied only on Stobaeus (S[éé]) for his fr. 201, and he did so even in the 
third edition of his fragment collection (1886). This was bad method. For Diels 
had shown in 1879 that Stobaeus extracted the content of Ec/. 1 out of a much 
older doxographical compilation, which—if in a summarised (‘epitomized’) 
version—is also preserved as ps.Plutarch’s Placita philosophorum. Diels con- 
vincingly identified this compilation with the ‘Compendium of doctrines’ (Ilept 
d&pecxdvtwv Evvaywyn) of Aétius cited several times by Theodoret.® Therefore, 


5 For this identification and against new objections, see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 84-87 and 
333-338. See also further in this volume, ch. 6. 
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it is necessary to confront Stobaeus’ text with ps.Plutarch and to examine 
whether Stobaeus also took S| ii] (i.e. the present excerpt from Aristotle’s mono- 
graph ‘On the Pythagoreans’), from the common source, i.e. from Aétius, and 
whether he shortened the Aétian original on this occasion or changed it in 
other ways. In this case, Aétius and not Stobaeus would be authoritative for 
the constitution of the Aristotelian fragment. 

In principle, such an examination has to pay attention to the asymmetry 
between Stobaeus’ compiled Anthology on the one hand, and ps.Plutarch’s 
Epitome of a single work on the other. In the first book of his Eclogae, Stobaeus 
augments the Aétian material to a considerable degree with material from 
several other sources. In the case of Aristotle and the Stoa, he extracted material 
from Arius Didymus.® By contrast, in ps.Plutarch’s epitome usually no non- 
Aétian material can be found, with the exception of editorial additions and 
distortions due to shortening. 

Both texts differ from each other in the disposition of the material as well. 
Stobaeus combined many Aétian single chapters—by adding material from 
several other sources mentioned above—into new combined chapters, which 
were dedicated to an overarching topic. Generally speaking, we must distin- 
guish two alternative procedures: sequential connection und coalescence.’ 

Ps.Plutarch, by contrast, seems in general to have preserved the Aétian struc- 
ture of chapters—irrespective of the shortening within the chapters.® Thus, 
the reconstruction of the text of the common source, i.e. Aétius, must be per- 
formed with the detailed and originally Aétian disposition of ps.Plutarch as a 
guideline throughout, as Diels demonstrated in his synoptic edition. However, 
a reconstruction or synopsis of this kind is possible only if Stobaeus’ combined 
chapters are first deconstructed into their original parts. Therefore, their con- 
tent must be—as much as possible—assigned to ps.Plutarchean, i.e. Aétian, 
chapters. The remainder of the text must be excluded from the reconstruction 
due to the fact that it goes back to sources not belonging to the Aétian tradition. 


6 Diels (1879) 69-88; Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 238-265. [On Arius Didymus and Stobaeus see 
now the article by K. Algra, above ch. 2. Editors]. 

7 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 217-219. Following their lead we understand the terms as follows. 
Sequential connection occurs when Aétian single chapters are combined to one general 
chapter, but the internal structure still remains untouched. Coalescence takes place when, 
within the confines of a general chapter, the thematic order of the Aétian single chapters is 
replaced by an arrangement by philosophers. For this purpose, all placita of one and the same 
philosopher that are relevant for the overarching theme of the general chapter are combined 
into an amalgam. 

8 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 184-187. 
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Needless to say, this preliminary analysis takes Stobaeus as its starting point, 
whereas the reconstruction of the Aétian context has to be based rather on 
ps.Plutarch. 

On this basis, it is possible to identify the Stobean procedure for the com- 
position of the combined chapter ‘On the void, place and space’ (1.18) which 
contains our Aristotelian section. In ps.Plutarch, there are four single chapters 
corresponding to Stobaeus’ combined chapter, and those four chapters repre- 
sent the Aétian structure:? 


118: — Tlept xevod ‘On the void’ 

11g:  Ilept tomo ‘On place’ 

120: Tept ywpas ‘On space’ 

2.9:  Tlept tod éxtdg tod xdcpov si Zott ‘On whether the extra-cosmic 
KEVOV space is a void’ 


In composing his chapter 1.18, Stobaeus did not consistently apply sequential 
connection, i.e. he did not always adhere to the Aétian chapter themes. Instead 
he repeatedly combined the placita of a philosopher or a school—insofar as 
they are included in the four chapters of Aétius—by coalescence (and where 
appropriate he supplemented them from other sources). The degree and the 
limits of this coalescence can be illustrated by the following three cases: 


— Strato: the two definitions of Strato combined by Stobaeus in 1.18.1b, p. 156.4— 
6 Wachsmuth, on void and on place, are to be assigned to chapters 1.18 and 
1.19 of Aétius, even if this cannot be proved due to the omission of these 
views by ps.Plutarch. 

— Stoa: Stobaeus (1.18.1d, pp. 156.27-157.3 Wachsmuth) combined the report of 
‘Zeno and his school’ on the void with the Stoic distinction between void, 
place and space. In Aétius, this report is found in the chapter on space 
(ps.Plutarch 1.20). However, the placita ‘of the Stoics’ and of Posidonius 
(1.18.4b, p. 160.1-14 Wachsmuth; ps.Plutarch 2.9) on the extra-cosmic void 
have remained separated from each other. 

— Plato: Stobaeus (1.18.4c, pp. 160.17-161.6 Wachsmuth), deleting the name 
‘Aristotle’, added the Plato—Aristotle placitum on the ‘extra-cosmic void’ 
(ps.Plutarch 2.9) to the Plato placitum (ps.Plutarch 1.19), which in ps.Plutarch 


g See the concordance at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 214-216; here 215. For a preliminary 
reconstruction of the texts of 118-20 and 2.9 see Mansfeld (2014) 195-199; for 2.9 see also 
Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 416-427. 
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(and also in the lost Aétius text) is located at a considerable distance from 
the Plato—Aristotle placitum. Finally, Stobaeus added a quotation from the 
Timaeus. 


Thus, for the Stobean chapter 1.18, partial coalescence is ensured. Diels, how- 
ever, because he wished to reconstruct the Aétian text by means of Stobaeus, 
concealed the coalescence up to a certain point by placing the headings of the 
three ps.Plutarchean (i.e. Aétian) single chapters 1.18—20 in the corresponding 
part of the Stobean column.!° This is to say that he equipped Stobaeus’ text with 
an Aétian division. Actually, these three single chapter headings are transmit- 
ted as such only in ps.Plutarch, whereas Stobaeus coalesced them into a single 
heading, as Wachsmuth’s edition of the Stobean text shows (vol. 1, pp. 155-161). 
Due to Stobaeus’ procedure of coalescence in 1.18, a thematic subdivision of his 
chapter is not legitimate. 

In order to determine the sources summarised by Stobaeus in the Aris- 
totelian amalgam contained in his chapter 1.18, all four corresponding ps.Plu- 
tarchean chapters must be searched for corresponding Aristotelian placita. 
This results in three ps.Plutarchean Aristotle placita P|i|—P| iii]. However, be- 
fore one can reasonably confront this text with Stobaeus, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a critical text of these three placita by examining the indirect ps.Plutarch 
transmission. 


2 The ps.Plutarchean Correspondences 


21 P[i]: From 1.18 (‘On the void’; 883F) 

The Aristotelian report of a Pythagorean tenet is abridged to such a degree 
that it appears as a doctrine by Aristotle himself. The text of ps.Plutarch is 
transmitted both directly and by Qusta ibn Luqa’s Arabic translation:! 


(1) AptototéAns tocodtov elvar to xevdv (1) Aristotle (says) that the void 

EXTOG TOD KOTLOV, WaT’ dvarvelv TOV beyond the cosmos is so great that 

ovpavev. (2) elvat yap adtdv mbpwov. the heaven can breathe it in, (2) for 
the heaven is fiery. 


10 _ Diels (1879) 315-318. 

11 The heading printed by Wachsmuth is confirmed by the index in ms. L and the summary 
in Photius; see Wachmuth’s apparatus ad loc. 

12 Lachenaud (1993) 94 n. 8; Daiber (1980) 128-129. 
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P{é] is also transmitted by ps.Galen’s epitome of ps.Plutarch:8 


(1) AptototéAns Sé tocodtov eivat xevdv (1) Aristotle (says) that the void 

Z&w tod obpavod dot’ dvarvety cig adtd beyond the heaven is so great that the 
tov odpavev. (2) Evdo8ev yao elvat témov heaven can breathe out into it, for 
TUPLVOV. within there is a fiery place. 


Even though ps.Galen is perfectly capable of tampering with the text of ps.Plu- 
tarch,* he must in principle be considered as an independent witness for 
ps.Plutarch.5 In some cases, the text of ps.Galen is even confirmed by some 
fragments of an early papyrus-codex from Antinoopolis, which contains pas- 
sages from the ps.Plutarchean Placita.16 

In the present case, the evidence seems to be varying. For sentence (1) the 
direct transmission should be preferred. In its first part the localisation of the 
void (éxtd¢ tod xdcx0v) corresponds with the chapter heading of ps.Plutarch 
2.9 (Ilepi tod Extoc tod xdcpov el ott xevov). Accordingly, éxtd¢ tod xdopov and 
not ps.Galen’s 2& tod obpaved must be considered as the original localisation. 
Furthermore, the next part of the sentence can be traced back to the underlying 
passage in Aristotle!” only as transmitted by ps.Plutarch, (@ot’ cvarvety tov 
ovpavev), not as transmitted in ps.Galen (Wot dvanvety cig avto Tov ovpavov). 
Whereas in Aristotle the verb évarveiv naturally means ‘breathe in’, only the text 
of the direct transmission of ps.Plutarch can cover both aspects; in ps.Galen, by 
contrast, the verb is clearly intended to mean ‘breathe out’, as the addition of 
gig abt6 (scil. cig 6 EEw To obpavod xevdv) clearly shows. That is why ps.Galen 
does not say anything about the main topic—the intrusion of the void into the 
cosmos. Accordingly, the extant version of ps.Galen must be dependent on our 
direct transmission of ps.Plutarch, which, when considered in isolation, does 
not explicitly indicate the direction of avanvetv, and thereby makes possible 
ps.Galen’s misunderstanding. 

In sentence (2), the situation is different: Against the text of the ps.Plutarch 
manuscripts (eivat yap adtdv [scil. tov obpavev] mbptvov), ps.Galen’s version of 


13 -Historia philosopha § 30; text by Diels (1879) 616.20—21. [On ps.Galen see now the article 
by M. Jas in this volume, ch. 4. Editors]. 

14 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 148. 

15 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 151: ‘the original exemplar of P utilized and appropriated by G 
cannot be wholly reduced to the tradition represented by our Byzantine mss. 

16 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 126-130. 

17 Also preserved by Stobaeus S[i]; Ph. A 6 213b22-24 ... al émetotevou dtd (scl. TO xEvov) TH 
ovpav® ex Tod dteipov ... WS AVANVEOVTL... . 
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the Pythagorean placitum (évdo8ev yap elvat té0v mUptvov) corresponds exactly 
to Aristotle’s. Ps.Galen features a reference to a fiery place inside the cosmos 
which is absent from the direct transmission, but corresponds to the Philo- 
laic doctrine of a central fire as reported by Aristotle elsewhere.!® Therefore, 
sentence (2) as preserved by ps.Galen ascribes to the breathing activity of the 
heaven the function of cooling the central fire (as assumed by the Pythagore- 
ans). 

Ascribing this report to the doxographical tradition is also plausible, since 
the cooling function corresponds to Philolaus’ theory of human breathing. 
On the other hand, it cannot possibly have been interpolated by ps.Galen, since 
sentence (1) of the placitum as transmitted both by ps.Plutarch and by ps.Galen 
no longer indicates that it is reporting a Pythagorean doctrine, but rather 
an Aristotelian one. Within the Aristotelian doctrine of the natural places of 
elements, however, the assumption of a fiery place in the centre would be 
entirely absurd. 

By contrast, there is no difficulty if we assume that the text extant in ps.Galen 
(2vdo8ev yao elvat tézcov mUptvov) goes back to a different version of ps.Plutarch 
and was subsequently boiled down to the version transmitted by the direct 
tradition (etvat yap adtédv [scil. tov obpavev] mupwov),2° perhaps in order to har- 
monise this seemingly Aristotelian placitum with the one in 2.11 as transmitted 
by ps.Plutarch (... mupwov elvat tov obpavev). 

These considerations yield the following original version of P[i]:7! 


(1) AptototéAns tooodtov elvat to xevdv (1) Aristotle (says) that the void 


EXTOS TOO KOTLOV, WaT’ dvarvety TOV beyond the cosmos is so great that 
ovpavev. (2) Evdobev yao elvan tézt0v the heaven can breathe it in, (2) for 
TUPLVOV. within there is a fiery place. 


2.2 P[ii]: from 1.19 (‘On place’; 884A) 
The second placitum is transmitted only by the ps.Plutarch manuscripts and by 
Qusta ibn Luga’s arabic translation:?2 


18 Aristotle, De caelo 2.13 293a20-21. 

19 Philolaus Test. 44A27 D.-K., from P. Lond. 137, Col. XV111,19-29; on this text see Huffman 
(1993) 289-306. 

20 Diels (1879) 23. 

21 Mansfeld in his text of this chapter, (2014) 196, agrees that the text of ps.Galen should be 
preferred in section (2), but also retains its reading cic add in section (1). 

22  Lachenaud (1993) 95; Daiber (1980) 130-131. 
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‘AptototéAys (scil. tomov etvat) tO Aristotle (says) that it (scél. place) is 
ETXATOV TOO TEPlEYOVTOS GuVaTttov tH the inner surface of the surrounding 
TIEPLEYOMEVW). body, contiguous to that which it 
surrounds. 
2.3 P[iii]: From 2.9 (‘Whether what is outside the cosmos is a void or not’; 
888A) 


In the case of the third placitum, the text as transmitted by Eusebius and Qusta 
ibn Lugqa differs on a crucial point both from the text as transmitted by the 
ps.Plutarchean manuscripts and—or so it seems—from ps.Galen. According 
to Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica 15.40.4,73 whose text has, surprisingly, been 
confirmed by Qusta ibn Luga,** ps.Plutarch attributes to Aristotle (as well as to 
Plato) the denial of void: 


TlAdtwv, AptototeAns pnt’ éxtdog Tob Plato, Aristotle (say that) neither 
xdapov Sidxevov elvat pnt’ evtdc. without nor within the cosmos is 
there a void. 


According to the manuscripts of ps.Plutarch, however, he would have attri- 
buted to Aristotle that he accepted void (and only to Plato that he denied it; 
see the mss. readings documented by Diels):?5 


‘AptototéeAns Edeyev elvan xevov. Aristotle stated that there is void. 
TlAdtawv pt’ extos tod xdopov py’ Plato (says that) neither without nor 
evtoc undev elvan xevdov. within the world is there void. 


Ps.Galen, finally, does not mention Aristotle in his treatment of that subject, 
attributing the rejection of void to Plato only:76 


TlAdtwv dé pte éxtdc¢ lve tod xdcp0v But Plato (says that) there is a void 

UNtE Evtds KEvov, ExTOs dé Ltxpdv tL ei¢d neither outside nor within the 

ovarvetv. cosmos, but outside, there is a small 
[scil. void] into which it breathes. 


23 = Mras (1956) 411,18. 

24  Daiber (1980) 146-147. 

25 Diels (1879) 338; Lachenaud (1993) 109 with n. 2, pace Mau (1971). 
26 Historia Philosopha § 57; Diels (1879) 623.10-1. 
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Given that Aristotle clearly denies the existence of void in the fourth book 
of the Physics, we must assume that in the ps.Plutarchean original the denial of 
void was ascribed to both Plato and Aristotle, whereas the reversal of Aristotle’s 
doctrine must be due to an interpolation.”’ This interpolation might have been 
motivated by the attempt to adapt chapter 2.9 to the Aristotelian placitum 
P[i] of ps.Plutarch 1.18, which in its shortened verions implies, wrongly, that 
Aristotle assumed the existence of the void. In any case, Diels was right to 
restore the Plato—Aristotle placitum P{ tii] of ps.Plutarch 2.9 as follows:28 
TlAdtwv, AptototeAns pnt’ extds tod Plato, Aristotle (say that) neither 
xdopov xevov elvat ut’ evtdc. without nor within the cosmos is 
there a void. 


3 Stobaeus and Aétius 


3.1 Synopsis: Stobaeus and Ps.Plutarchus (restitutus) 

In order to discern the Aétian content in Stobaeus, we can now compare the 
individual parts of his Aristotelian amalgam with the corresponding placita in 
the text of ps.Plutarch, as we have restored it: 





From Stobaeus 1.18 Ilept xevob xai 
TOTOU Kal YWPAS 


From ps.Plutarchus (restitutus) 1.18, 
1.19 and 2.9. 
P[é] From 1.18 Iept xevod 





S[é]: AptototeAns ev tethptw Dvainijs 
dxpodcews ypapet [213b22-24], elvort 
dé pao ot TvOaydpetot xevov, xarl 
ETTELTLEVELL AUTO TH OVPAVH Ex TOD 
ATEIPOU TIVEVLATOS WC AVOLTVEOVTL., 


(1) AptototéAns tocobtov Elva TO xEvov 
EXTOS TOD KOTLOV, WOT’ cvarvety TOV 
ovpaver. (2) Evdobev yao lve tozt0v 
TUPLVOV. 


27. Diels (1879) 9; Lachenaud (1993) 109; Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 156 and178-179 with n. 190. 

28 Diels (1879) g. For the contents of the doxa Mansfeld and Runia in their specimen recon- 
structionis, (2009) 425, and Mansfeld (2014) 199 read pnt’ extd¢ Tod KdgLOU pT’ Evtd< pydev 
etvat xevdv. This difference is not material to the argument in the present context. 
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S[ii]: €v 8€ t@ Tlept tig Tu8aydpou 
PlAocoplac MeWTW YPaPEl TOV LEV 
obdpavey elvan eva, emerocyebat 8’ x 
Tob dmeipou xpovov TE xal Mvonv xal TO 
xevov, 6 StoptZer Eexdotwv Tas yweas cel. 
S[iti]: (1) xaut ev dog A€yet, Tortov elvan P[éi] From 1.19 Tepi témov ApiototéAns 
TO TOO MEpleyovToS TEPAS dxtvNTOV, (scil. témov elvan) 14 Eryatov Tod 
TEPIEXOVTOS TVVATITOV TH TEPLEYOLEVY). 





(2) Ev @ pevet te xxl xtvelto Te 

TWLATA, TANOY Lev, Ota TavtTayddev 

TEPLEXY) TO OWL, KEvov SE, Sto pnIEv 

EXY) TO TApaTIAV EV EXUTH. 

(3) tomov Lev odv dvayxatov brcoxetv _—~PL ii] From 2.9 [epi tod éxtdg tod 
xal oma, xevov dé oddapdc, ci uy Udvov xdapov el Eott xevov ITAdtwv, 
TEdS vonaty: evatpetoay yao elvattHV  ‘AptototéAys pt’ Extd¢ tod xdcpov 
xat’ evteAgyetav [Primavesi—mss. xevov Elva pyt’ evtdc. 
evdedexetav] adtod pbow tis Te TOV 

dvtwv cvpmadvetas xal TiS TAV CwWLATWY 

aMyAovyiac. 

(4) Tas dé xwwycets yiverOau TAS KATO 

TOTOV AVTITEPLLTTAMEVWY GAANAOIS TAY 

TWUATWYV. 

(5) d&metpov dé obbev droAcinet ote 

KATH TO TANHGOS otE KATH TO LEYEDOS. 





Three points are common to both witnesses. First, Aristotle’s report on the 
Pythagoreans as quoted from the Physics by Stobaeus (S[i]) shares with the 
first sentence (1) of ps.Plutarch’s placitum P[i] the characteristic doctrine of 
an extra-cosmic void (xevév) and of a heaven (odpavec) that breathes this void 
in (dvanvetv). Second, in S[éi] there is a definition of place (tém0¢), the con- 
tents of which correspond to the definition of place in P[ié]. Third, in sentence 
(3) of S[ééé], Stobaeus reports the denial of the (actual) existence of void by 
Aristotle. A denial of the (extra-cosmic as well as inner-cosmic) void by Aris- 
totle is also asserted in P[iii]. However, there are also substantial discrepan- 
cies: 


— Insentence (1) of P[é] the Pythagorean doctrines quoted by Stobaeus directly 
from Aristotle’s Physics are strongly abbreviated and ascribed to Aristotle 
himself. 
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— Sentence (2) of P[é] (a fiery place inside the cosmos) has no equivalent in 
Stobaeus S[é]-[ Zé]. 

— The specific contents of S{ii] (breath and time as two further objects of 
inhalation; the bringing about of differences within the cosmos by the once 
inhaled void) are missing in P|]. 

— The wording of the definition of place in sentence (1) of S[iii] does not 
correspond to the definition in P[ ii]. 

— The rejection of the void by Aristotle alone as reported in sentence (3) of 
S[tii] differs from rejection of the extra- and the inner-cosmic void by both 
Aristotle and Plato as formulated in P[éii]. Furthermore, the reason given in 
S[tii] is directed only against the assumption of an inner-cosmic void. 

— The sentences (2), (4) and (5) of S|éii] have no equivalent in ps.Plutarch. 


With regard to the discrepancy between Stobaeus and ps.Plutarch, it seems 
quite inappropriate that Diels took over Stobaeus’ Aristotelian paragraph as a 
whole in his synoptic edition of Aétius, and that he subsumed it without any 
further internal differentiation under the chapter heading ‘On the void’ sup- 
plied by ps.Plutarch (i.e. Aétius), which is obviously too narrow. Diels himself 
does not seem to be entirely convinced of this procedure. For in his Prolego- 
mena? and apparatus criticus,3° he suggests that a part of Stobaeus’ Aris- 
totelian paragraph (which he does not further specify) might go back to Arius 
Didymus. This assumption has been convincingly refined by Mansfeld and 
Runia to the hypothesis that both S[é] and S[ié] can be traced back to Aétius, 
whereas part S[éii] is to be ascribed to Arius Didymus.*! 

But before we can wholeheartedly embrace this solution we must clarify 
the discrepancy between Stobaeus and ps.Plutarch.32 We must determine for 
each divergence whether it may be due to a different handling of one and 
the same Aétian source, or whether Stobaeus replaced the Aétian version by 
another text. This text might then come from Arius Didymus, since it concerns 
Aristotelian placita. 


3.2 Si] and the First Sentence of P{i| 

First, it can be shown that Stobaeus’ quotation from the Physics, i.e. S[i], goes 
back to Aétius, whereas ps.Plutarch has abbreviated this quotation and thereby 
produced P[é]. Ps.Plutarch has reduced the reference as preserved by Stobaeus, 


29 Diels (1879) 75 n. 2. 

30 _ Diels (1879) apparatus to 316b14. 

31 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 252. 

32 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 251: ‘a real puzzle’. 
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(S[é]: AptototeAns év tetdptw Duaweijs dxpodcews yedpet), to the mere name of 
the philosopher (P[é]: AptototéAy¢). Furthermore, he has stripped the sentence 
preserved by Stobaeus (S[é]: etvat 5é pact of Mvbaydpetot xevdv) of the reference 
to the Pythagoreans, so that the subject of his infinitive construction is ‘Aristo- 
tle’ himself (P[é]: AptototéAyg [scil. yedpet] ... elvat td xevdv). It is obvious that 
these differences go back to a secondary abridgment, since S{[i] is confirmed 
both with regard to the passage cited and to the attribution of the doctrine to 
Pythagoreans by Aristotle’s Physics. 

The remainder of the first sentence of P[i] can also be traced back to this 
abridgement. In S/i], the physical process assumed by the Pythagoreans is first 
described, in an objective way, as an activity of the void which enters the cos- 
mos from outside; then it is clarified that the Pythagoreans themselves regarded 
the proces as an activity of the heaven itself, which breathes in the extra-cosmic 
void. In ps.Plutarch, by contrast, the objective report (émetctévon abt TH odpava 
éx tod anelpov mvedpatoc) has not been preserved. By consequence, the sub- 
jective reason (w¢ &vamveovtt) was deprived both of its syntactical base (scil. 
t@ obpav®) and of its explanatory function, so that it had to be rephrased. The 
epitomator replaced the conjoined participle introduced by w¢ with an infini- 
tive construction introduced by wate (P[é]: dot’ dvarvety tov obpavev: (so) that 
the heaven can breathe’). 

By this apparently slight intervention, the argument was turned upside 
down: whereas in S[i] the breathing of the heaven seems to cause (according 
to the Pythagoreans) the ingress of the void, in P[i] this breathing seems to be 
caused by the void. In consequence, the epitomator felt the urge to emphasise 
those characteristics of the void which make this breathing activity possible. 
In order to do so, he drew on the very part of S[é] which he had excluded 
(ETEITLEVALL ATO TH OVPAV® Ex Tod ameipov mvevuatoc). For this passage shows 
that only because the void moves into the heaven from the outside, viz. it is an 
extra-cosmic void by nature, the heaven is able to breathe. 

Furthermore, because the extra-cosmic void appears to be infinite (if it can 
be identified with the infinite ‘breath’ also mentioned in this passage), the 
breathing of the heaven has a sufficient reservoir. These two characteristics 
the epitomator integrated into the infinitive construction concerned with the 
existence of void (etvat to xevév): to it he added the adverbial addition ‘outside 
of the cosmos’ and, in addition, the predicate noun togodtov (‘the void is so 
much’), now serving as the point of reference for the consecutive clause already 
mentioned (wot’ dvarvelv tov obpavev ‘(so) that the heaven can breathe’). 

It seems unnecessary to presume that this change was meant to imply that 
the extra-cosmic void is quantitatively limited. Such a suggestion would obvi- 
ously be incompatible with the ‘infinite breath’ mentioned in S[i] (provided 
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that this ‘breath’ can be equated with the extra-cosmic void). In an article focus- 
ing on this chapter Algra has assumed a discrepancy of this kind by reading this 
passage within the framework of the Posidonian doctrine of a limited extra- 
cosmic void, on which see Aétius, Placita 2.9,3:33 


Stobaeus 1.18.4b, p. 160.13—14 ps.Plutarchus, Placita 2.9, 888A; 
Wachsmuth p- 109 Lachenaud 





Tlocetdwviog Epyae 10 Extd¢ To KdcLoU TlogetSwviog odx dimtetpov, AAA’ daov 
ovx dTTELDOV, HAA’ Scov atitaoxeEs Els attapxes cig THY SidAvow, [ev TH TEWTW 
didAvaw. Tlepi xevod]. 





‘Posidonius said that the extra-cosmic [scil. void] is not unlimited, but only as 
large as is sufficient for the dissolution [of the cosmos]. 

According to Algra, the alleged presence of the Posidonian doctrine would 
be due to contamination: ‘I would therefore tentatively suggest that the ps.Plu- 
tarchean version of Aétius I, 18 presents us with a double contamination: the 
name label Aristotle was attached to a Pythagorean tenet reported by Aristo- 
tle which was in its turn contaminated with the Posidonian doxa concerning 
the void being just large enough for the conflagration of the cosmos’.3* Of 
course, Algra’s claim concerning the abridgement of an Aristotelian report ona 
Pythagorean tenet that became a reputed doctrine of Aristotle himself is abso- 
lutely correct. But the problem which Algra wanted to solve by means of the 
second, Posidonian part of his hypothesis is only an apparent one, inasmuch as 
our passage (in contrast to the quoted Posidonian placitum) is perfectly com- 
patible with the infinity of the void. For the quantitative limitation normally 
expressed by togodtog tends to be absent in the construction togodtov elvat 
... Bote, since this construction rather states that the thing in question, be it 
large or small, is at least large enough for a specific consequence to happen: 
the upper limit remains simply undetermined. This usage is well illustrated by 
Socrates’ description of divine omnipotence in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 1.4.18: 
yvwcet Td Petov dt tocobtov xal ToLodTOV EoTIV WO’ dra MavTC OPav Kaul TaVTOL cKOU- 
ely Kal TavtTayod TapEtvat Kat dua me&vtTwv entuedetaOat (‘Then you will know that 
such is the greatness and such the nature of the deity that he sees all things and 


33 Diels (1879) 338; Posidonius F84 and 97 E.-K. 
34 — Algra (1993) 484-485. 
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hears all things alike, and is present in all places and heedful of all things.’). 
It would be quite implausible to extract from this passage an impious thesis 
about the deity’s constraints; but it would seem equally implausible to think, 
with Algra, that one can find in our passage a Posidonean thesis of a finite void, 
which would have replaced the Pythagorean view of its infinity. 

We may conclude that in the first sentence of P[i] the epitomator has 
presented the immense size and the extra-cosmic localisation of the void as 
the factors which make the heaven’s breathing-in this void possible in the first 
place. But here S[é] ends, so that the second sentence of P[i] must originate in 
a different text, which we will identify in section 3.3. But before that we should 
ask who created the abridged version extant in ps.Plutarch. Aétius himself 
knew that the doctrine of the extra-cosmic void attributed to Aristotle in the 
first sentence (1) of P[é] is in fact a tenet of Pythagoras. This follows, in the first 
place, from the first placitum in ps.Plutarch 2,9 (which is independent of S[/]): 


Ot pév ard Hvdarydpou éxtd¢ elvatto6 - Pythagoras and his followers (say 

xdoLLov xEvor, Eig 6 dvamvet 6 xdcu0s xai_ that) beyond the world there is void, 

e& ov. into and out of which the world has 
its respiration. 


But the Plato—Aristotle placitum P{iii] in ps.Plutarch 2.9 points into the same 
direction. Its original text has already been shown to be preserved in Eusebius 
and Qusta ibn Luqa:?5 


TlAdtwy AptototeAns unt’ extog tod Plato, Aristotle (say that) neither 
KOTLOV KEVOV UT’ EVTOS. without nor within the world is there 
a void. 


Due to the shortening in the first sentence of Pli], the text of the Placita 
becomes inconsistent with P| iii] (from ps.Plutarch 2.9). In 1278/79 AD, ascribe 
of Qusta ibn Luqa’s Arabic translation became aware of this inconsistency.?® 
In a similar way, the deformation of the Plato—Aristotle placitum in the Greek 
manuscripts of ps.Plutarch 2.9 might be due to an attempt at getting rid of 
the self-contradiction. It is much more plausible to ascribe the introduction of 
this self-contradiction to ps.Plutarch and his abridging method of epitomizing, 
rather than to Aétius himself. 


35 See above section 2.3. 
36 —_— Daiber (1980) 361-362. 
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Furthermore, the attribution of the quotation’s original wording as pre- 
served in Stobaeus to Aétius is also supported by the fact that Stobaeus appar- 
ently switched sources (as was diagnosed by Mansfeld and Runia)?’ at the 
break between S[i]-[é] and S[iéi]. This is already suggested by the vague refer- 
ence év dtc at the beginning of S[éii], which stands in strong contrast to the 
precise references in S[é] and S[ii]. The contrast is all the more striking since the 
reference in S[é] (‘in the fourth book of the Physics’) refers to the same book, 
and, in substance, even to the same chapter (A 6) of the Aristotelian Physics to 
which the text of S[iii] goes back almost throughout, as we will see. 

As we have said earlier, Stobaeus took his Aristotelian placita partly from 
Aétius, partly from Arius Didymus. Furthermore, S[éii] has replaced the Aétian 
passage preserved in P[ii] and P[iii], as we will see. If, then, S[éi] originates 
in Arius Didymus, as already assumed by Mansfeld and Runia, only Aétius 
remains as a source for S[i|—[é].3° In this case, the shortening in the first 
sentence of P[i] (as compared to S[i]) goes back to ps.Plutarch. So it seems 
that there are exceptions to the general rule according to which ps.Plutarch— 
at least when dealing with /onger Aétian texts—‘either transcribes or excises’.39 


3.3 S[ii] and the Second Sentence of P|i| 

Whereas the first sentence of the Aristotelian placitum P[{] represents a para- 
phrase of an Aétian quotation from the Physics, the second sentence of P[é] 
must belong to a different text. For it is not possible that this second sentence 
is the epitomized continuation of the Aétian quotation S[é] as it is shown by 
the extant text of Physics A 6. The treatment of the sentence by Algra can- 
not be entirely satisfactory, because he presupposes the corrupt wording of 
ps.Plutarch manuscripts (etvat yap adtdv [scil. tov odpavov] mUptvov).4° He then 
goes on to identify this alleged reference to a fiery heaven with the Stoic doc- 
trine of ekpyrosis and traces back its mention in our passage once again (as he 
did in the case of the first sentence) to a contamination with the Posidonian 
placitum transmitted in ps.Plutarch 2.9.4 


37. Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 252. 

38 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 252. 

39 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 189: ‘What is important to note is that P never takes the trouble 
to paraphrase a longer text in his own words; he either transcribes or excises. 

40 — Algra (1993), 484. 

41  Algra (1993) 484: ‘Neither Aristotle nor any other source implies that this breathing had 
anything to do with the fiery nature of the obpavoc. The Posidonian doxa of 1, 9, on the 
other hand, does contain the tenet of a finite void as well as a reference to fire (viz. the 
conflagration of the cosmos).’ 
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In actual fact, the authentic ps.Plutarchean wording of the second sentence 
of P[i], as we have already seen, has been preserved by ps.Galen: évdo8ev yap 
elvat tomov muptvov. The well-attested Pythagorean assumption of a central fire 
burning inside the cosmos has been used in the second sentence of P[i] to 
justify the Pythagorean doctrine of a cosmic breathing reported in the first 
sentence. Now Aétius himself reported the latter doctrine twice, as Stobaeus 
shows: once in S[é] and then again in S[ii]. Therefore, the justification of this 
doctrine as transmitted in the second sentence of P[i] could belong in principle 
both to the quotation from the Physics in S[i] and to the quotation from 
‘On the Pythagoreans’ in S[éi]. But since chapter A 6 of the Physics, there is 
nothing corresponding to the second sentence of P[é], the only other possible 
point of reference in Aétius for this sentence is the quotation from ‘On the 
Pythagoreans’ in S[éi] (unless one wants to postulate a third Aristotelian report 
of a Pythagorean placitum in Aétius that was omitted in both ps.Plutarch 
and Stobaeus). In consequence, ps.Plutarch himself omitted S|éi] because this 
passage did not contain any information additional to the Physics quotation 
in S[é] epitomized in P[i]. Yet the justification following S[ii] in Aétius he 
preserved, connecting it directly to his epitome of S[é], i.e. to the first sentence 
of P[i]. This connection was possible due to the similarity of S[é] and S[ii]. Thus, 
the second sentence of the ps.Plutarchean Aristotle placitum (as preserved by 
ps.Galen) represents the end of the Aétian quotation from the Aristotelian 
book ‘On the Pythagoreans; i.e. of the Aristotelian fragment 201 R*:42 


S[ii] ev 5é tT Hept th¢ Tu@aydpou S[ii] And in the first book of his work 
PlAogoplac TOWTW YEapel On the Philosophy of Pythagoras he 
Tov Lev obpavor Etvart Ever, writes that the heaven is one and that 
emetoryecOat 5’ ex tod dmeipov ypdvov _ it inhales time and breath out of the 
TE nal TVON infinite, as well as the void, which 

xal TO KEvov, 6 Stopider Excotwv Tas delineates in each case the places of 
Xopas det: things; 

Pi] (sentence 2) évdo9ev yap elvar témov P{i] (sentence 2) for within there is a 
TUpLVOY. fiery place. 


Given our current resources, it is no longer possible to decide whether the 
extant wording of the second sentence of P[/] (as preserved by ps.Galen) goes 
back to Aétius or whether it is the result of shortening by ps.Plutarch (as it was 
the case in the first sentence of P[é]). Irrespective of this, the second sentence 


42 Due to the omission of P[i] sentence 2 by Stobaeus, its provenance has passed unnoticed 
in previous research. 
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of P[i], even as preserved by ps.Galen, coheres much better with the quotation 
of ‘On the Pythagoreans’ in S|i/] than with the first sentence of P[i]. For when 
combined with the former it supplements the reason for the heaven’s breathing 
activity and thus completes the quotation S|éi] in a reasonable way, while in the 
latter the possibility for the heaven to breathe had already been derived from 
the quality of the extra-cosmic void (because of ps.Plutarch’s revision of the 
quotation S[é] from the Physics), so that the fiery nature of the heaven (apart 
from being nonsensical) is not needed as a further reason. 

But why did Stobaeus omit the reason (P[é] sentence 2) that followed S[éi] 
in the Aétian text, whereas he quoted the Aétian texts S[/] and S[ié] in full? 
In order to answer this question we have to analyse the subsequent text S| iii]. 
For this text could be perceived as a suitable replacement not only for the two 
ps.Plutarchean placita P[ii] and P{iii|—as far as the latter is concerned with 
Aristotle—, but also for P[é] sentence 2. 


3.4 S[iii] as a Coherent Excerpt from the Aristotelian Physics 

The text S[éii] can be traced back to four chapters of the Aristotelian Physics. 
Following the definition of place taken from Physics A 4, it contains a collection 
of doctrines from Physics A 6—7 (exposition and critique of the theory of void) 
as well asa critique of the infinite, which is developed along the lines of Physics 
A 4. The cue for using Physics A 7 and Physics A 4 was provided by Physics A 6, 
as we will now see. 


(1) Definition of place (1. 15-16) < A 4 212a20-21 
(2) Full / empty place (1. 16-18) < A6 213a15-18 
(3) Continuum (1. 18-22) < A 6 213a31—b2 
(4) Locomotion (1. 22-24) < A7214a26-30 (< A6 213b4-14) 
(5) No infinite exists (1. 24-25) <A 4187b7-9 (< A 6 213b22-27) 


(1) Definition of place 





Stobaeus p. 156.15-16 Wachsmuth: Aristotle, Ph. A 4 212a20-21: 











nat ev &Motg A€yet, Tézov Elva T TOD WOTE TO TOD MEPLEYOVTOS TEAS axivnTOV 
TEPLEYOVTOG TEP AS axivNToV. TPATOV, TOOT’ EOTLV O TOMO. 
And elsewhere he says that place is The unmoved inner limit of the 


the unmoved limit of the surrounding surrounding [body]: that is place. 
[body] ... 
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(2) Another definition of the term place 





Stobaeus p. 156.16-18 Wachsmuth: Aristotle, Ph. A 6 213a15-18: 





... ev @ pevet TE nal xtvettot TH olov yap témov tive xal dyyetov TO KEVOV 
TWLATA, TANPY LEV, OT TavtTayddev tBEaatv ol Acyovtes, Soxet Se MANES MeV 
TEPLEXY TO THLM, xEvov dé, Stav pnGéev _—elvant, Stav eyy Tov dyxov ob Sextixdv 
EXY) TO TapaTIav Ev EXUVTH. ott, Stay 6& oteonOn, KEevov. 











... or (scil. that place is that thing) in For those who hold that the void 

which the bodies remain and move, __ exists regard it as a sort of place or 

being full when it encompasses the __ vessel that is supposed to be ‘full’ 

body on all sides, but empty when it when it holds the bulk that it is 

contains nothing within itself at all. | capable of containing, but ‘void’ 
when it is deprived of that. 





The paraphrase differs from the original in two ways. First, the paraphrase 
ascribes a diaeretic opposition between ‘full’ and ‘empty’ to Aristotle, which, ac- 
cording to the original, is asserted only by the theorists of void (for in the case of 
Aristotle, for whom there is no true emptiness, such an diaeretic opposition 
would be wholly out of place). Second, the predicates ‘full’ (7Avjpec) and ‘empty’ 
(xevov) are neuters in Aristotle, so that the diaeretic opposition of ‘full’ and 
‘empty’ does not, as in the paraphrase, directly apply to place (to70¢), but only 
to the ‘vessel’ (&yyetov). Both deviations point in the same direction: Aristotle’s 
critique of the void is exploited for a fuller picture of the Aristotelian notion of 
place. 


(3) There is no interruption of the continuum of bodies by empty space 





Stobaeus p. 156.18-22 Wachsmuth: _ Aristotle, Ph. A 6 213a31—b2: 





TOmov Lev odv dvayxatov drdoyew xal ovxovv todto Sef Serevivant, Ott ot! 
Tapa, Kevov dé obdaudc, ei Ly ovov TLO ANP, GAA’ Ott oOvw EoTL SidotHLOL 
TrEdS vonaty: évatpetvayy yao elvattyV Etepov TAV CwUdTwv, odtE YwPLOTOV 
xat’ evtedeyetav [Primavesi—mss. oUte Evepysia dv, 6 Stara Paver tO Tév 
evdedexetav] adtod pbow tis Te TOV cho wate elvat uy cuveyéc..., HY xal ef 
dvtwv ovpradvetas xai Tig THV CwUdtwWY TLeEW Tod mavTd¢ cwWUATdC EoTIV SvTOC 


anrovyxias. ouveyods. 
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(cont.) 





Stobaeus p. 156.18—22 Wachsmuth: Aristotle, Ph. A 6 213a31—b2: 





It is necessary that place and body It is not then the existence of air that 
exist, but a void does not existin any needs to be proven, but the non- 
way, except theoretically; for in the existence of an interval, different 
mode of actuality (entelecheia) its from the bodies, either separable or 
nature (scil. of the void) would be actual—an interval which divides 
capable of abolishing the affinity the whole body so as to break its 
(sympatheia) of things and the continuity, ... or even perhaps as 
mutual contact (allelouchia) between something outside the whole body 
the bodies. which remains continuous. 





Aristotle himself is not expounding his own doctrine here (as suggested by the 
paraphrase), but rather setting out his agenda for the still pending refutation of 
the void. For this refutation, he will have to disprove the existence of immaterial 
spatial pieces which would interrupt the continuum of the ‘whole body; viz. of 
the inner-cosmic voids, in the first place; the problem of the extra-cosmic void 
he will then treat separately. By contrast, in the paraphrase the existence of 
the void is denied in general terms. The Aristotelian qualification, according 
to which we must refute the assumption of a separable and actual existing 
(odte ywetotov odte Evepyeia dv) inner-cosmic void, has been simplified in the 
paraphrase to the concession that void is existent only in a thought experiment 
(™pdg vonaw). 

Furthermore, Aristotle’s qualification according to which only the existence 
of void in the mode of actuality (évepyeta ov) needs to be refuted, is taken up 
again in the following sentence of the paraphrase, where the void is hypotheti- 
cally characterized as being ‘in the mode of complete reality’ (xat’ evteAéyetav). 
The Aristotelian expression évepyeia dv shows that in the paraphrase we must 
emend at’ évderexetav to xat’ evteAeyetav (thus correcting a common scribal 
error). Finally, the emphasis Aristotle gives to the continuum of the whole cos- 
mic body has been reformulated in the paraphrase into an appeal to the affinity 
(cupmdbetx) and mutual conjunction (&ydovyia) of all bodies: Hellenistic ter- 
minology has displaced the Aristotelian one.* It is true that the author of our 
paraphrase prefaced the argument as a whole with a claim of his own (‘It is 


43 For cvundGeta cf. Posidonius Fio6 E.-K.; for dAAyAovysiv SVF 2.532 Von Arnim, from Philo. 
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necessary to assume place and body’). Yet this claim betrays once again his 
endeavour to integrate some aspects of the Aristotelian refutation of void into 


the Aristotelian theory of place. 


(4) Explanation of locomotion 


Stobaeus p. 156.22-24 Wachsmuth: _ Aristotle, Ph. A 7 214a26-30: 





TAC SE uIVy CES yiverOat Tas KATA TéroV odd d’ dveeyuy, Ei xivyats EotLy, Elvan 








AVTITEPLLOTAEVWV GAANAOIS TAY KEVOV ..., A dy OVdE THY KATA TOTOV 

TWUATWYV. xivnow: &uo yop evdeyetou drebrevort 
cAANAOIC. 

But the movements of place occur But movement does not at all 

when bodies exchange their places necessitate void ... not even 

with each other. locomotion, for bodies may mutually 


make room for one another. 





The transition from the preceding third (continuum) to the present fourth part 
(locomotion) in the paraphrase reflects the sequence of both topics in Aristotle. 
Having refuted, in A 6 213a31—bz2, the existence of void by referring to the 
continuity of bodies (~ part 3 of the paraphrase), in A 6 213b4-14 Aristotle 
immediately reports the attempt to use locomotion as an argument for the 
existence of void. In the latter passage, however, our paraphrase takes only the 
topic from A 6: instead of dwelling on the argument in favour of void as reported 
in A 6 the paraphrase moves directly to the refutation of this argument in A 7 
214a26-30, from where it adopts Aristotle’s own theory of locomotion. That is 
why in the paraphrase there no hint that in the original context Aristotle used of 
this theory for a refutation of an argument in favour of void: Aristotle’s theory 
of locomotion is simply adopted as further evidence for Aristotle’s theory of 
place. 
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(5) There is no infinity 





Stobaeus p.156,24—25 Wachsmuth: _ Aristotle, Ph. A 4187b7-9: 





d&metpov 5 ob0év droAetret ote ata Td el Sy TO LEV dmElpOV Ht dmtELpOV 
TANIOG OBTE KATA TO LEYEDOS KYVWOTOV, TO MEV KATH TANVOG T} Morte 
Meyedoc drtelpov dtyvwoTtov Tdd0V TL. 








He does not concede anything If the unlimited qua unlimited is 

infinite, either with regard to quantity unknowable, then the unlimited with 

or with regard to size. regard to number or to magnitude, is 
an unknowable quantity. 





Whereas all preceding parts of S[éii] concern the closely related topics ‘place’ 
and ‘void’ and are taken from Physics A 4 and A 6-7, the concluding fifth part 
reports the rejection of the infinite, and it does so in terms which closely 
resemble those of Physics A 4. This surprising switch of books betrays again the 
strategy which we have observed in the treatment of locomotion: In the fourth 
part of the paraphrase the report of the use of locomotion as an argument in 
favour of void (A 6) was replaced by Aristotle's criticism of this argument (A 7), 
as we have seen. In the same way, Aristotle’s report of the Pythagorean doctrine 
on the infinite (A 6 213b22—27)*4 has been replaced by his general critique of the 
assumption of an infinite in A 4. 

Since parts 2-5 all go back to one and the same chapter of the Aristotelian 
Physics (A 6), and since the paraphrase has even preserved the original se- 
quence of topics, this sequence is to be assumed also for the source of Stobaeus. 
For it would be wildly implausible to assume that Stobaeus himself collected 
these four parts from different sources and then somehow restored the correct 
Aristotelian order. Actually, the vagueness of his reference at the beginning of 
S[iii] (€v dAAotg = ‘elsewhere’) shows that Stobaeus was not aware of the fact 
that he provides in S| iii] a text that follows, except the introductory definition 
of place, at every turn the disposition of Physics A 6, whence his Aristotelian 
quote in S[é] in fact also originated. 


44 _ Itis this very passage that is the ultimate source of S|], the opening of Stobaeus subsection 
on Aristotle; but S[é] has been taken from an intermediate source. 
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But of more significance for our question is the purpose of the consistent 
adaption of Physics A 6 present in the parts 2-5, as it has become apparent 
from our preceding interpretation. It should be fairly obvious, by now, that 
Stobaeus’ source is exploiting Aristotle’s discourse on void in Physics A 6 solely 
in order to harvest additional information on Aristotle’s concept of place. The 
natural starting point for this kind of activity is, of course, the Aristotelian 
definition of place (in Physics A 4). Therefore, it seems clear that the definition 
of place quoted in the first part of the paraphrase has to be assigned to the same 
secondary source, not least because in Stobaeus it is syntactically connected to 
the second part. It follows that Stobaeus already found the entire text S[iéi] as 
a unitary whole in his source (which does, of course, does not exclude some 
individual interventions by Stobaeus himself). 


3.5 The Replacement of the Aétian Material by S[iii| 
Let us assume that Stobaeus, as the method of coalescence present in this text 
suggests, started by compiling all the Aristotelian placita relevant to ‘place’: 


From Aétius ‘On the void’ (1.18 Iepi xevod) 


Sli]: AptototéAns év tetakptw Pvaixys — S[i]: Aristotle writes in the fourth 
axpodcews ypaget, ‘etvat Sé pac ol book of the Physics: ‘And the 
TIu8oryopetot xevov, xat Emetoteveat abto  Pythagoreans say that there is a void 
TH OdPAVa Ex TOD dmEipov Mvedatos w¢ and that it enters the heaven from 


AVATEVEOVTL’ the infinite breath because of the 
heavens’ inhalation,’ 

S[ii]: ev 8€ tH Tlepi tig Tu8aydpou S[éi] And in the first book of his work 

Pirocoglacg TEWTW Yedpet On the Philosophy of Pythagoras he 


Tov Lev odpavor Elvat Eva, EmetocyecOat writes that the heaven is one and that 
5’ éx tod anelpou ypdvov te xai mvoyv _ iit inhales time and breath out of the 


xat Td xevdv, 6 dtopiler Exckatwy TAC infinite, as well as the void, which 

yopas cet: delineates in each case the places of 
things; 

P[i] (sentence 2): Evdo8ev yao elvort P[é] (sentence 2) for within there is a 

TOTMOV TUPLVOV. fiery place. 


From Aétius ‘On place’ (1.19 Hepi tomov) 


Pi]: AptototéAng (scil. témov etvat) t6 ~~ P[ ii]: Aristotle (says that place) is the 

ETXATOV TOO TEpleyovToS ouvaTttovtTH inner surface of the surrounding 

TIEPLEYOMEVW). body, contiguous to that which it 
surrounds. 
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From Aétius ‘On what is outside?’ (2.9 Ilepi tod extd¢)49 


Pliii]: TAdtwv, ApiototéAns unt’ extog P| iii]: Plato, Aristotle (say that) 
tod xdcpov xevov Elva pyt’ evtdc. neither without nor within the 
cosmos is there a void. 


Yet in the end, Stobaeus kept only texts S[é] and S[éi], whereas he replaced both 
the Aristotelian definition of place P[ii] and the Plato—Aristotle placitum [Piit] 
from the chapter on the extra-cosmic void by the large and coherent report 
about the philosopher’s view on place, void and the infinite, i.e. by S| ééi].4° 


There is, it should be noted, a competitive relationship between the two defi- 
nitions of place in S[éié] and in P[ii]: 





From S[éi]: Stobaeus p. 156,15-16 P[éi]: ps.Plutarch 1.19 (Ilept tomov), 








Wachsmuth 884A, p. 95 Lachenaud 

xal ev dArotg Aeyet ‘AploToTeAns TO Ecyatov Tob MEPLEXOVTOS 
tomov elvat To ToD MEpLEyovTOS TEAS OVVATTOV TH TEPLEXOLEVW) 

axtvyntov 


(cf. Aristotle Ph. A 4 212a20-21:0te (cf. Aristotle, Ph. A 5 212b18—20: got 8 

TO TOO MEPLEYOVTOS TEPAS AXiVHTOV 6 TOTOS OdY 6 ODPAVES, AAA TOD Odpcvod 

TPATOV, TOOT’ Eativ 6 TOTS). TL TO ETYATOV Kal UMTOLEVOV TOD KIVHTOD 
TWLATOS TEPAS NOEUOdV).47 











On the one hand, both definitions differ in their wording, as Diels rightly has 
pointed out: ‘nec definitio loci ex Aristot. phys. Iv 4 p. 212a20 sumpta accurate 
concinit cum Plutarcho 19 2 [cf. Ar. 212518]’.48 For the wording of P[éi] corre- 
sponds only to a limited extent (tod meptéyovtos) with the general definition of 
place quoted in S[iii] from Physics A 4, while for the most part it corresponds 


45 We prefer here the shorter chapter heading found in Eusebius and some of the mss. of 
ps.Galen. 

46 It should be noted, however, that later at 160.19-20 he writes out the placitum [Piii] under 
the name of Plato only. 

47 The text as in manuscripts FGIJP, whereas the last two words are missing in E, Versio 
Arabo-Lat., Simpl., Themist. 

48 Diels (1879) 316. 
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to the definition of the cosmic place cited by Diels from Physics A 5 (cf. 10 éoxa- 
tov, [cuv|antov). This might be an indication that P[ii] is not a free adaption 
of the philosopher's original definition (as cited in S[iii]), which we then could 
ascribe to ps.Plutarch, but that ps.Plutarch himself already found this defini- 
tion in Aétius: the latter, viz. his source, might have extracted it from Physics A 
5 generalising Aristotle’s definition of the cosmic place. 

On the other hand, in the light of the factual agreement of both defini- 
tions, their respective distribution in ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus can hardly be 
explained by the fact that both definitions were placed side by side in Aétius, 
and that ps.Plutarch happened to prefer one and Stobaeus the other. For Sto- 
baeus replaced the definition of place P[ii] quoted by Aétius (and preserved 
by ps.Plutarch) with the definition of place from Physics A 4, which he took 
from a different source. Whereas Diels 1879 regards both P[é] and S[iii] as gen- 
uine Aétian pieces and thus prints S| iii] in its entirety in the Aétian chapter ‘On 
the void’—with the result that that both definitions of place seem to belong 
to two Aétian lemmata (from two different Aétian chapters)—, in truth only 
one Aétian lemma preserved by ps.Plutarch faces a non-Aétian alternate lemma 
that replaces the former in Stobaeus. Here, it is to be assumed with Mansfeld 
and Runia that the source of Stobaeus is Arius Didymus, given that it is an Aris- 
totelian lemma.*? 

But why did Stobaeus replace one definition by another, nearly synonymous 
one? The reason for this has become apparent by our analysis of S[éii]. For we 
have seen that in S[iii] we have a compilation from the Aristotelian Physics, 
which was already found by Stobaeus in his source and which—in a telling 
deviation from its Aristotelian origins—concentrates throughout on the topic 
‘place’. The very fact that he adopted this compilation as a whole rendered the 
definition of place offered by Aétius unnecessary for Stobaeus. 

The unity of S[iii] now proven implies that the reasons for ascribing the 
definition of place from its first part not to Aétius but to Arius Didymus, 
apply to the whole text of S[iii]. On that basis, it is now also possible to 
answer the question why Stobaeus went so far as to replace the definition 
of place P[é] found in Aétius with the almost synonymous definition from 
Physics A 4. From the outset, he had no interest for this definition on its 
own, but for the much more general treatment of the Aristotelian notion of 
place available in S[ii]. Therefore, the overall treatment of place in S[ééi] is 
his replacement for P[ii], or better, for P[ii] inter alia, since S[éii] has also 


49 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 252. The excerpts that have been identified for Arius Didymus 
in Stobaeus relate exclusively to the doctrines of Aristotle and the Stoics. 
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replaced the Aristotelian sentence quoted by Aétius (P[é] sentence 2) about the 
central fiery place of the Pythagoreans. We thus gain a possible motive for why 
Stobaeus omits the second sentence of P[i]: for in a preliminary compilation 
of all relevant Aristotelian placita that Aétius provided, the Pythagorean tenet 
about a fiery place (P[é] sentence 2) would have been placed, as is shown in 
the overview, directly in front of the Aristotelian definition of place (P{ii]). 
Furthermore, the Aétian quotation S/iii] from ‘On the Pythagoreans’ has been 
supplied with a reference, but not with the additional warning that this is 
not an Aristotelian doctrine, but rather a Pythagorean one. Thus, the second 
sentence of P[i], which is relevant for us, could at first glance simply appear 
to be an Aristotelian doctrine about place: it would therefore seem natural to 
Stobaeus that this sentence was also dispensable along with the definition of 
place P[ié]. 


4 Conclusion 


On the basis of the above considerations we conclude that the Aristotelian 
fragment 201 R? goes back to Aétius and has to be restored as follows. 


S[ii] ev 5 tH Tlept tig v8aydpovu prrocopias mewtw yeapet Tov Lev obpavov 


elvat Eva, emetodryerOat 5’ ex tod drelpov ypdvov te xal mvoyy xai Td xEvdv, 6 
Stopiler Excdotwv Tas ywoas det P[ii] Evdo0ev yap elvan témov mUpIoV. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Towards a Better Text of Ps.Plutarch’s Placita 
Philosophorum: Fresh Evidence from the Historia 
philosopha of Ps.Galen 


Mareike Jas 


Abstract 


A closer examination of the tradition of ps.Galen’s Historia philosopha reveals that 
Diels underestimated the significance of Nicolaus of Rhegium’s Latin translation of the 
Historia philosopha for the task of editing the text. This translation preserves readings 
that are superior to those of the extant Greek manuscripts. From this it can be inferred 
that the lost Greek manuscript used by Nicolaus must be independent of the extant 
Greek manuscripts, because the readings preserved in the translation match readings 
transmitted in the manuscript tradition of the Placita philosophorum such as in the 
Arabic translation by Qusta ibn Luqa or in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica. | will also 
present some key results from a comparison of a chapter of the Historia philosopha with 
the Arabic translation of the Placita philosophorum, the first of its kind. In particular, I 
shall highlight passages where the Historia philosopha and the Arabic translation have 
readings in common, but which differ from those of the extant Byzantine manuscripts 
of the Placita philosophorum. 


Keywords 
ps.Galen — Historia philosopha — Nicolaus of Rhegium - Qusta ibn Liga — Placita — 
Corpus Galenicum — Eusebius — Hermann Diels 
1 The Historia Philosopha and the Tradition of the Placita 


Philosophorum 


The first scholar to make some use of ps.Galen’s Historia philosopha for recon- 
structing ps.Plutarch’s Placita philosophorum was Hermann Diels.! In his 


1 Diels (1871). Diels edited only the first 25 chapters of the Historia philosopha in his dissertation 
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second book, the Doxographi Graeci published in 1879, Diels edited the whole 
text of the Historia philosopha.? This edition is based on two independent 
Greek manuscripts: Laurentianus 74.3 (A) and Laurentianus 58.2 (B). According 
to our present knowledge, however, there are not two but four independent 
Greek manuscripts extant: the two just mentioned and also the manuscripts 
Baroccianus 131 (O) and Codex Cheltenham 23.007 (C). Diels classified the 
Baroccianus 131 wrongly as an apographon of A. The manuscript C was known 
to Diels but presumed lost.3 

Given this state of his knowledge, Diels was not able to specify the stem- 
matic relationship of the manuscripts A and B in greater detail. He had to be 
content with the statement that B, although younger than A, had to be inde- 
pendent from A, because of some errors which are not shared by A.* In my 
dissertation I was able to make a pronouncement about the independence of 
the manuscripts Baroccianus O and Cheltenham C, while noting two other 
manuscripts (unknown to Diels as well) Harvardianus MS GR 17 (H) and Va- 
ticanus gr. 1878 (V) which belong to the descendants of A. On the basis of the 
four independent Greek manuscripts (A, B, C and O) a stemma of the direct 
Greek manuscript-tradition can now be given.® 


and these chapters—three parts of the chapters 16-24 excluded (see Mansfeld and Runia 
(1997) 145)—are irrelevant for the tradition of the Placita philosophorum by ps.Plutarch and 
only of marginal relevance for the wider Placita tradition. 

2 Diels (1879) 595-648. 

3 Diels (1879) 235; Diels (1906) 10. Friedrich Kéhler, who edited Hieroclis in aureum Pythagore- 
orum carmen commentarius in 1974 was aware of the fact that this text must be present in the 
manuscript Cheltenham 23.007, but he was unable to discover its location; see Kéhler (1974) 
ili. 

4 Diels (1879) 234-235. 

5 Jas forthcoming. In my dissertation I edited only those 51 chapters of Historia philosopha 
(the text contains 133 chapters in total) which could prove the independence of Nicolaus’ 
translation. But it will be necessary also to edit the remaining 82 chapters of the Histo- 
ria philosopha, not only because Diels’ edition is only based on two independent Greek 
manuscripts but also because Diels could not use Qusta’s Arabic translation, the papyrus frag- 
ments of the Placita philosophorum (see Barns-Zilliacus (1960) and Barns-Zilliacus (1967)) 
and all the extant Byzantine manuscripts of the Placita philosophorum. But in order to recon- 
struct one text of the doxographical tradition all texts, excerpts, paraphrases and translations 
must be taken into account, because in every part of the tradition a reading can be preserved 
that is important for editing the Historia philosopha. Thus, a new edition of the whole text 
will lead to a better edition of the Historia philosopha. This is of particular interest, because 
of all the authors who used the Placita philosophorum, it was ps.Galen who excerpted mate- 
rial from it to the greatest extent. For this reason the Historia philosopha is of also of great 
importance for the task of editing the Placita philosophorum. 

6 See Figure 4.1 on p. 153. 
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The Latin version’ of the Historia philosopha translated by Nicolaus of Rhe- 
gium in 1341 was known to Diels, but insufficiently taken into consideration in 
his edition. He realised that the translation of Nicolaus is closer to B than to A 
and he was aware of some vestigial signs that the translation selectively results 
in a better meaning than Greek manuscripts A and B.® To support this view he 
gave four examples in the Prolegomena of the Doxographi Graeci.9 Nevertheless 
he came to the decision to disregard the translation of Nicolaus completely 
from ch. 55 onwards and so for more than half of the text.!° This was noted 
in the apparatus of ch. 55 with the annotation: hucusque N interpretationis 
selectam varietatem adnotavi." 

From the present perspective it is difficult to understand Diels’ conclusion, 
because his argumentation that the occasional superiority of the Latin trans- 
lation is solely and exclusively based on some spontaneous emendations of 
Nicolaus himself, appears to be unsustainable in light even of the limited tex- 
tual basis that was available to him. 

In addition to the ‘new’ independent manuscripts Baroccianus O and Chel- 
tenham C, I decided to include all of the readings extant in the translation of 
Nicolaus in an apparatus and so was able to use this evidence in determining 
a stemma of the Greek and Latin tradition of the Historia philosopha. Further- 
more, I compared all the readings with the remaining tradition of the Placita. 
Given the relationship between the texts of the Placita-tradition, in order to 
produce an edition of the Placita philosophorum or of any epitome which used 
the Placita philosophorum such as the Historia philosopha, it is necessary to 
compare all parts of the extant Placita-tradition with one another. Only after 


7 The Latin translation of Nicolaus is only preserved in the printed edition of 1502 by 
Hieronymus Surianus. 

8 Diels (1879) 236: ‘Nicolai graecus codex simillimus fuit B. nec desunt antiquioris memoriae 
quamvis tenuissima vestigia.’ 

9 Diels (1879) 236: ‘nimirum quod c. 29 uiéets in. A B omissum restituit non recondita opus erat 
doctrina, sed exquisitius erat c. 5 l. 15 ex corrupto Etc dé (sic A B) coniectando éici 5’ of elicere 
vel c. 7 p. 234 evdetyya in év ddyya emendare, quod umtrumque Usenerus quoque invenit. 
quare quod c. 8 p. 235 vitiose tradebatur xata uév icwxpaty duce Nicolao qui vertit secundum 
zenocratem xata Sevoxpaty refinxi [...]. 

10 Diels (1879) 236: ‘ceteroqui non magna utilitas inde redundat, sed et lecturi ipsi iudicare 
possent, priori libri parti Nicolai selectam discrepantiam adicere placuit? 

11 __ Diels (1879) 624. 

12 Iusethe terms ‘Placita’ and ‘Placita-tradition’ to refer to the Aétian Placita-tradition, which 
include all extant texts that originated in some way in the Aétian Placita, and the term 
‘tradition of the Placita philosophorum’ to refer to all extant texts and paraphrases that 
originated in the Placita philosophorum of ps.Plutarch. See Figure 4.2 on p. 154. 
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this preliminary work has been accomplished, are we able to determine the 
areas where a reading has been transmitted incorrectly and where the correct 
reading has been preserved. It is entirely possible that a reading has been trans- 
mitted incorrectly in the Byzantine manuscripts of the Placita philosophorum 
but has been preserved correctly for example by Eusebius and by ps.Galen, 
namely in their manuscript tradition. 

Therefore, to determine the correct readings of each passage the extant 
parts of the Placita-tradition—namely ps.Plutarch,!? Qusta ibn Luqa’s Arabic 
translation of the Placita philosophorum,™ ps.Galen, Eusebius,’ Theodoret,!® 
Lydus,!” Cyril!® and ps Justin!8—have to be compared with one another and— 
where available—with Stobaeus.”° If all these readings of the Placita-tradition 
are compared with one another, it emerges that the translation of Nicolaus, 
when compared with the extant Greek manuscripts of the Historia philosopha, 
undeniably has some superior readings.”! These readings are of such a nature 
that they cannot be simple emendations or corrections, but must be due to his 
Greek manuscript. 

Furthermore, when comparing the Greek-Latin-tradition of the Historia 
philosopha with Qusta’s translation, it becomes apparent that some readings 


13. Mau (1971), Lachenaud (1993). 

14 Daiber (1980). Hereafter referred to as Qusta. 

15 Mras (1954-1956). 

16 _—_—_Raeder (1904). Due to the fact that Theodoret has extracted a relatively limited amount of 
material for his work De graecorum affectionum curatione, his text needs to be taken into 
consideration less frequently than that of Stobaeus. 

17. _Wiinsch (1967). 

18 — Burguiére-Evieux (1985). 

19 = Marcovich (1990). 

20  Wachsmuth (1884). I should like to make one further point about Stobaeus and his Eclogae 
physicae: The manuscript tradition is far less well preserved than the manuscript tradition 
of the Placita philosophorum because only the excerpts from the first two books of the 
Aétian Placita are transmitted virtually in their entirety in the manuscript-tradition, but of 
the excerpts from books three, four, and five only a few remain. But where corresponding 
material in Stobaeus is available, this is a key indicator of what has been extracted from 
Aétius by ps.Plutarch and can help us determine when a scribal error has occurred. Both 
authors—ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus—used the same source, and so, if a reading of a 
part of the tradition of the Placita philosophorum corresponds to a reading extant in 
Stobaeus, then both—ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus—must have extracted the same material 
from Aétius, and an error has occurred at some point in the tradition of the Placita 
philosophorum. Therefore, Stobaeus can help us to reconstruct what ps.Plutarch has 
extracted from his Aétian manuscript; see Figure 4.3 on p. 155. 

21 See Figure 4.1 on p. 153. 
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of the Placita philosophorum have been preserved only in these two branches 
of the tradition of the Placita philosophorum. But until now, this has not yet 
been appreciated by scholars for varying reasons. Before I give some examples 
of how the Historia philosopha can lead towards a better text of the Placita 
philosophorum with the assistance of the Latin translation of Nicolaus on the 
one hand and with Qusta’s Arabic translation of the Placita philosophorum on 
the other, I would like to present a short overview of Nicolaus of Rhegium’s 
career and his Galenic translations, followed by two further points relating to 
Qusta’s Arabic translation. 


2 Nicolaus of Rhegium 


Nicolaus was born 1280 in Calabria and died around 1350 in Naples. He received 
the epithet ‘grecus’, which suggests that he must have belonged to the Greek- 
speaking part of Calabria.2? From about 1308 until 1343, at the court of Anjou, 
first under king Carl 11. and then after the death of Carl 11. in 1309 under king 
Robert 1. Nicolaus translated more than 50 Galenic (or ps.Galenic) texts from 
Greek into Latin. His translations were based on Greek manuscripts that sup- 
posedly originated from southern Italy or Byzantium. These manuscripts were 
older than the manuscripts that were accessible to the translators from the 16th 
century onwards, since these translators could for the most part only access 
manuscripts from the 15th century or later.” His translations are characterised 
bya high literalness. Nicolaus himself describes his translation techniques with 
the words ipsum librum transtuli vobis fideliter, de verbo ad verbum nihil addens 
nihil minuens vel permutans.?* Even during his lifetime, he was famous for his 
accurate und precise translations.2° 

It is in this literalness of his translations that the main value for modern 
Galen editions lies.2° First, it enables us to retranslate those Galenic texts which 
are only transmitted in a Latin translation of Nicolaus.?’ Secondly, we can 


22 Weiss (1977) 125. 

23 Nutton (2007) 164. 

24 This can be found in the preface of Nicolaus’ translation of Galen's De utilitate particu- 
larum, see SchGne 1911: 10, no. 22. 

25 McVaugh (1997) 7,4—7; McVaugh (2002) 157; McVaugh (2006) 281-283. 

26 Fortuna (1997) 29; Berlier (2013) 960; Nutton (2011) 81-82; Boudon-Millot (2013) 999-1000. 

27 De causis procatarticis and De empirica subfiguratione; see Deichgraber (1930); Bardong 
(1937); Hankinson (1998). 
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compare readings from his translation with readings transmitted in the extant 
Greek manuscripts. This comparison enables us to classify his lost Greek model 
in a stemma beside the extant Greek manuscripts. And with this classifica- 
tion we can reach conclusions on the relationship of his lost Greek model 
to the extant Greek manuscripts. Thirdly and finally, these readings enable 
us to give evidence about the quality of his Greek manuscripts in compari- 
son with the readings transmitted in the extant Greek manuscripts. Editors 
of Galenic texts who include Greek manuscripts as well as the Latin trans- 
lation of Nicolaus in their editions, have compared both sources and drawn 
the conclusion that Nicolaus must have had access, at least in some cases, 
to Greek manuscripts that were superior to the Greek manuscripts extant 
today.?® 

This conclusion raises the question whether also in the case of his trans- 
lation of the Historia philosopha Nicolaus used a Greek manuscript that in 
some aspects was superior to the Greek manuscripts available today. In order to 
determine whether Nicolaus’ translation of the Historia philosopha was based 
upon a superior Greek manuscript or not, the unique affiliation of the Historia 
philosopha to two different kinds of traditions provides some hints. On the one 
hand the Historia philosopha, even if it is a ps.Galenic text, is linked to the texts 
transmitted in the Corpus Galenicum due to the fact that someone thought it 
must be a Galenic text. But on the other hand the Historia philosopha, as men- 
tioned above, because it is an epitome of ps.Plutarch’s Placita philosophorum 
forms part of the Placita-tradition. The affiliation of the Historia philosopha to 
this Placita-tradition provides us with an independent and objective tool for 
assessing readings preserved in Nicolaus’ translation. Such an independent and 
objective tool is unique within the texts transmitted in the Corpus Galenicum. 
Therefore, a comparison with the Placita-tradition will enable us to arrive at an 


28 Vivian Nutton was able to show that for De motibus Nicolaus used more than one Greek 
manuscript: Nutton (2011) 25. Véronique Boudon-Millot has reached the same conclusion 
for De Theriaca ad Pisonem. She could demonstrate that Nicolaus’ translation is related to 
the Greek manuscript Laurentianus 74.5 from the 12th century, but that it has some better 
readings that are not to be found in the Laurentianus 74.5. Boudon-Millot reasoned that 
the Latin translation represents a Greek text older than the Laurentianus and independent 
of the extant Arabic tradition as well: Boudon-Millot (2013) 999-1000. Stéphane Berlier 
has shown that Nicolaus’ translation of Galen’s De usu partium preserved on several points 
a better reading than the extant Greek manuscripts and that this translation provides 
readings where the manuscripts are incomplete or have lacunae. For Berlier this indicates 
that Nicolaus used a better Greek manuscript than the extant manuscripts of De usu 
partium: Berlier (2013) 971-972. 
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objective assessment of the quality of Nicolaus’ Greek manuscripts—for the 
Historia philosopha in particular and for the other texts which Nicolaus trans- 
lated in general. 

The comparison of the texts belonging to the tradition of the Placita philo- 
sophorum with those belonging to the wider Placita-tradition such as Stobaeus 
has shown that at some points in Nicolaus’ translation textual material has 
been transmitted that corresponds to parts of the remaining Placita-tradition. 
However, this material has been transmitted in such a corrupt way in the Greek 
manuscripts of the Historia philosopha or has fallen out so that it was impos- 
sible for Nicolaus to correct or emend these readings. Furthermore, contami- 
nation with the Placita philosophorum, the Eclogae physicae or with any of the 
excerpts can be excluded. There is no evidence in the translation of Nicolaus 
that he used other texts besides a Greek manuscript containing the Historia 
philosopha. In addition, there are a number of inferior readings which the 
translation shares with the extant Greek manuscripts and his translation shows 
some gaps, especially where the transmitted reading in the extant manuscripts 
is totally incomprehensible. If he had had access to a Greek manuscript con- 
taining the Placita philosophorum, it would have been easy for him to correct 
these inferior readings by referring to that manuscript. Likewise, there is no evi- 
dence of contamination in the first printed edition of the Latin translation.?9 
As a consequence Nicolaus must have had access to a Greek manuscript of the 
Historia philosopha that was different and in some cases fuller than the extant 
Greek manuscripts. 


3 The Arabic Translation of Qusta ibn Luqa 


Qusta translated the Placita philosophorum at the turn of the first half of the gth 
century to the second half.3° The translator used a literal translation (verbum 
e verbo) as well as a based on the meaning translation (sensum e sensu).3! 
A comparison with the Greek text of the Placita philosophorum reveals that 


29  Surianus (1502). An awareness of the close relationship between the Historia philosopha 
and the Placita philosophorum did not arise before the printed Greek edition of the 
Historia philosopha in 1525, in which we can find the first indications of that relationship, 
mostly in the form of marginal notes, but also in the form of some textual corrections. 

30 —_ Daiber (1980) 5-6. For the biography of Qusta and the question concerning the authorship 
of the Arabic Placita-translation see Daiber (1980) 3-4. 

31 ~~ Daiber (1980) 19. 
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Qusta tried to reproduce the text with admirable precision and in most cases 
appropriately reproduced the content of the Greek sentences.*? This literalness 
enables us to reconstruct most of the readings of his Greek manuscript and 
compare those readings with readings transmitted by the other parts of the 
tradition of the Placita philosophorum and by Stobaeus. 

I would like to raise two further points, foreshadowed above, concerning 
Qusta’s Arabic translation. Firstly, Diels was aware of the fact that there had 
once been an Arabic translation, but this translation was thought to be lost.33 
This was the reason why he did not take the Arabic translation into account 
in his Doxographi Graeci. Since 1980 we have access to the Arabic translation 
through Daiber’s Arabic-German edition. But due to the fact that there has 
been no further edition of the Historia philosopha since Diels’ Doxographi 
Graeci this translation, or, more accurately, the readings preserved in Qusta’s 
translation have not been compared with the readings preserved in the Historia 
philosopha until now. 

Secondly, Mau and Lachenaud did not use Qusta for editing the Placita 
philosophorum. Mau edited the Placita philosophorum in 1971, so he could not 
have had access to the edition of Qusta’s texts published nine years later. He 
did have access to Daiber’s dissertation*+ about Qusta’s translation, which he 
mentions in his introduction, but it remained unused.*° Lachenaud edited the 
Placita philosophorum in 1993, so he had full access to Qusta, but he used him 
only for editing the text at a few passages. In his view the translation is irrele- 
vant for an edition of ps.Plutarch’s Placita philosophorum.*® Lachenaud failed 
to realise that this Arabic translation belongs in the same way to the tradi- 
tion of the Placita philosophorum as the excerpts and paraphrases transmitted 
by the authors mentioned above. Furthermore, also in the case of the other 
excerpts and paraphrases of the tradition of the Placita philosophorum, Mau 
and Lachenaud failed to use them in an appropriate manner for the purposes 
of editing the Placita philosophorum. 

In the following section I will give a first example to show how the superior 
readings in the Latin translation of Nicolaus can be identified and what this 
can mean for reconstructing the Placita philosophorum. A second example will 
demonstrate how important it is to include a comparison between readings 


32  Daiber (1980) 20-23; cf. Daiber (1980) 16-19 and 23-74. 

33 Diels (1879) 27-28: ‘[...] cuius discipulus et aemulus Constans sive Constantinus Lucae f 
Heliopolitanus Plutarchi Placita arabice vertit. versio non iam extare videtur- 

34  Daiber (1968). 

35 Mau (1971) viii. 

36 —_ Lachenaud (1993) 10-15. 
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preserved in the Historia philosopha and readings preserved in Qusta while 
editing the Placita philosophorum, a comparison as mentioned above that has 
not been done hitherto. 


4 Two Examples of an Improved Text of the Placita philosophorum 


4A First Example: the Value of Nicolaus 

The first example can be found in ch. 75 of the Historia philosopha which con- 
tains opinions about comets and shooting stars (Ilept xountav xat Stattovtwy 
aotépwv37). In the sixth lemma the Greek manuscript tradition of the Histo- 
ria philosopha (hereafter called PSs?) on the one hand, and all the extant 
text witnesses of the P-tradition (the Byzantine manuscript tradition of the 
Placita philosophorum (hereafter called P®), the Arabic translation (hereafter 
called P) as well as Stobaeus (hereafter called S)) on the other, transmit the 
opinion of Anaxagoras in the following way: 


PG (mss.) PB PQs 





‘Avakoydpac tod xadoupevous &rtovtag Avatoydoac tobs xadoupevous 


amd tod aiPeptov mupds onwHpos Stattovtas amd tod aiPepos omivOfjp0¢38 
Stuny xatapeper Oat xal mapavtinc Steyy xatapeperOat S10 xai mapoutine 
aBevvvc8a. aBevvvaat. 


Anaxagoras (says that) the so-called Anaxagoras (says that) the so-called 


touching [stars] descend from the shooting [stars] descend from the 
ethereal fire like a spark and are fire like a spark and therefore are 
immediately extinguished. immediately extinguished. 





37. Doxographi Graeci, p. 630.6-8 Diels; Plac. 3.2.9, p. 128.9 and p. 129.10-12 Lachenaud; Qusta: 
p. 168.17-18 and p. 170.8—9 Daiber; Stob. 1.28, p. 227.5—6 and 1.28.1a, p. 228.8—10 Wachsmuth; 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 59A82 DK The chapter heading differs in the tradition of 
the Placita philosophorum and in S, but this does not concern the following example 
and merely indicates that the quoted chapter heading differs in the various branches of 
the tradition. P® transmits: Ilept xouyntov xal Siattovtwv xat Soxidwy, S: Tept xountay xat 
Siattovrwy nal tHv Toovtwv and Qusta in the translation of Daiber: Uber das Herabstiirzen 
der Sterne und die ldngliche Rote, welche im Himmel erscheint, als ob sie eine Rute ware. 

38 — amw8rjpoc PS (SF): omtwonpwv PBR (SP). 
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If we now take the translation of Nicolaus, we find the following: 





Nicolaus 





Anaxagoras autem vocatas diattontes But Anaxagoras says that the so- 

et aptontes ab ethereo ignead instar called shooting and touching [stars] 

scintille differri deorsum, et confestim descend from the ethereal fire 

extingui ait. like a spark and are immediately 
extinguished. 





The main difference between Nicolaus and P¢“™ss), PB, PQ and S is his trans- 
lation diattontes et aptontes. As is apparent, diattontes corresponds to 81dt- 
tovtas in P®, P2 and S and aptontes corresponds to &ntovtag in PE'™ss), How 
could it be that Nicolaus preserved both readings, whereas the agreement 
of two P-branches (P® and P) with S can be seen as a good indication for 
Aétius’ text? Diels, disregarding Nicolaus, thought that ‘G’ wrote &ttovtas as 
an editorial change instead of di¢ttovtas. Therefore, &atovtas has been con- 
sidered by Diels as a scribal error. That is why Diels corrected the text to 
&ttovtac.39 Without reference to Nicolaus, this could be seen as a good conclu- 
sion, but now taking the translation of Nicolaus into account, ¢ttovtag cannot 
be considered as an editorial change of Si¢ttovtag made by the epitomiser 
‘G. 

If we have a closer look at Diels’ apparatus for ch. 75, we are informed that 
there is a passage in Achilles’ Isagoge about that kind of designation.*° Achilles 
wrote in his chapter about comets without mentioning a name of a philoso- 
pher: dno 5€ tomov cig tomov uetepydpevot xarodvtat d&ttovtes Kat Sidttovtec.*! 
From this point of view one might think that Diels was right in correcting &ntov- 
tag to dttovtas. But we note also that Achilles mentions two designations— 
&ttovtes xai Siettovtes—for the comets, thereby closely resembling Nicolaus’ 
rendering diattontes et aptontes. 

At this point we have to answer the following questions. Firstly, how could 
it be that Nicolaus translated two designations and shares this kind of des- 
ignation with Achilles, whereas ‘Aétius and Achilles are best seen as cousin 


39 _ Diels (1879) 630.7. 
40 Diels (1879) 629.20. 
41 Ach. Intr.Arat. 34.2, p. 51-21-22 Di Maria. 
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writings’?4? Secondly, might Diels still have been right in correcting &mtovtas 
to déttovtag with Achilles’ reading in mind? 

Normally the evidence of only one designation in P®, P@ and in S against 
P& would make it probable that Aétius had only one designation as well, 
namely di¢ttovtacs. But the evidence of two designations in Nicolaus and in the 
‘cousin-writing Achilles’ makes it more probable that Aétius at one stage had 
two designations. This is because Achilles is proof of the fact that within the 
‘anterior doxographical tradition’ on which Achilles and Aétius depend there 
existed two designations for comets and that Aétius too had both designations 
in his text.43 How could it then be that P8° and S are transmitting only one 
part of the twofold designation, namely di¢ttovtas, and the Greek manuscript 
tradition of PS the other part, namely &ntovtac, which is perhaps a misspelling 
of déttovtas? This corresponding mistake could have happened by an identical 
saut du méme au méme in P®, P@ and in S. By an identical saut du méme au 
méme I mean that a scribe of the manuscript to which the P®-tradition and P@ 
belong as well as a scribe of the manuscript to which the extant S-manuscripts 
belong to jumped independently from the syllable -ta¢ of Siattovtas to the 
syllable -tas of &ttovtas. Within the Greek manuscript tradition of P°, however, 
a scribe jumped from étt- of (6t-)attovtas to dtt- from g&ttovtas or from é&tt- of 
(8t-)&ttovtas to &rt- from &mtovta¢g without considering the syllable 6- both 
times. 





PG (mss.) PB pQ S 





(St-)ettovtas [...] dttovtag didkttovtag [...] &ttovtag 


Oe. tee SS ee 


(d1-)ettovtas [...] d&atovtas 


WS ees 





Both words are so similar that such an ‘identical or parallel failure’ in the 
different branches of the tradition of the Placita philosophorum and in the 
S-branch due to a saut du méme au méme is by no means improbable. This 
means that only in the PS-branch and there only in the branch of P°®), which 
is represented in the translation of Nicolaus, the correct text—transmitting 


42 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 305. 
43 ‘See Figure 4.2 on p. 154. 
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two designations—of the Placita philosophorum and the text of Aétius as well 
has been preserved. Thus, Nicolaus could acquire this reading from his Greek 
manuscript that took it from the P°-branch, which here transmitted the text 
of G correctly. 

The second question—d&rtovtas or &ttovtags—cannot not be solved with ref- 
erence to Achilles alone. An answer depends on three things. Firstly, each word 
can be a confusion of the other one. A confusion could have been occurred in 
the majuscule due to the fact that the Iota subscriptum was an adscriptum in 
the majuscule. If you write both words in the majuscule—ATITONTAX and 
AITTONTA2— it is obvious that someone could have mixed up the Pi (IT) with 
Iota-Tau (IT) or the other way around. But also a confusion of tt and xt within 
the minuscule is possible.4+ 

Secondly, ‘shooting stars’ are usually called Sidttovtes or Sidkttovtes dotEpes, 
as we find for example in the ps.Aristotelian text De mundo,* in Plutarch*® or 
in Diogenes Laertius,*” but Plato at the end of his Republic calls the shooting 
stars dttovtas dotéoac.48 This could mean that Achilles provides with dttovtes 
xai di¢ttovtes the most complete designation, because comets could be called 
either &ttovtes dotepes or SikttovtEes doTEpES. 

Thirdly, Aristotle refers in his Meteorology to the opinion of Anaxagoras and 
Democritus with regard to comets and Alexander of Aphrodisias comments 
on Aristotle’s reference. Both of them place emphasis on the fact that if shoot- 
ing stars occur, a process of ‘touching’ is involved. Aristotle writes (Mete. 1.6, 
342b27-29 (= Vorsokratiker 59A81 DK)): 


‘Avagaydpac nev obv xat Anpoxpttdés Now Anaxagoras and Democritus say 
gacw Elva tods xouNtas odupacw tTHv comets are a conjunction of planets 
TAOYTWV doTEpwV, Stav Sik TO MAnctov when because they come near they 
eNetv SdEwor Oryydvetv dAnAwv. seem to touch one another. 


44 This confusion can often be found in manuscripts; see Bast (1811) 731. 

45 Arist. Mu. 4, 395a31-32: al’ bndotaow dé EAM Te Kal SikttovtEs Kal KoUATOL Kal TK TOUTOIS 
TLUPUTEAN TOL. 

46 ——~Pilut. Lys. 12.5.2 and Lys. 12.6.9. 

47 DL. 2.9: tod 8é xopytac obvodov mAavyTdY Grdyas dplevtwv: tobs Te Sikttovtas olov omwOF- 
pag ad Tod depos anond Mea. 

48 PI. Rep. 6214. 
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Alexander comments on this as follows (in Mete. 26.u-16 (= Vorsokratiker 
68A92 Dk)): 


rept Se TAY KoUNTOV Avakorydpas Lev Concerning comets, Anaxagoras and 
xal Anuoxpttos Agyouat Tov KxoMATYV Democritus say that what is called a 
Aeyouevov dotépn ‘obppact’ elvat tay comet is a conjunction of planets. 
TAavitwy dotépwv: odtot dé iow 6 te These are Saturn, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, 


tod Kpdvovu xat 6 tod Atog xal 6 THs and Mercury. 

Agpoditys xal 6 tod "Apeos xat 6 tod 

‘Eppod. 

toUTOUS yap, Stay Eyyds aAnAwY For when these come near one 


Yéevwvtat, pavtaciav dmoteAsiv wo dea another, they give an appearance of 
&rtovta dMyAwv xat ott elg doth, 6 touching one another and of being a 
KOAODMEVOS KOLNTNGS. single star, which is called a comet. 


What Aristotle and Alexander are saying is that comets are a conjunction of 
planets and that these come near one another and as a result of this approach 
they seem to touch one another. To describe the occurrence of touching one 
another Aristotle uses the verb §tyyévew whereas Alexander uses the verb éntw, 
which of course corresponds to the designation &ntovtacs in the P°-tradition. 
The verb &xtw used by Alexander to designate the occurrence of touching one 
another (&ntovtat &dAyAwv) gives rise to the very real possibility that comets 
were called &ntovtes next to di¢ttovtes and not necessarily &ttovtes next to 
digttovtes. For, it seems more plausible to call comets with two different desig- 
nations that take two characteristics into account, namely that they are shoot- 
ing stars (Siattovtas) and touching stars (&mtovtac)—in the sense of touch- 
ing one another as transmitted by Aristotle and Alexander—, and not only 
with one characteristic, namely that they are shooting ones, using two quite 
similar words for it, for the one the composite and for the other the sim- 
plex.49 

Notwithstanding the above, whether we edit &ntovtac for the text of G or 
correct the reading to éttovtas, the agreement between Nicolaus and Achilles 
in transmitting two designations seems to be proof of the fact that in G as well 
as in P and§, and therefore also in the text of Aétius, a twofold designation was 
originally present. 


49 Specifically &ttovtes comes from déicow and means ‘to shoot, dart, glance’ (LSJ s.v. dicow, 
p. 42b) whereas dtaisaw as a compound of d&icow means ‘to rush or dart’ (LSJ s.v. dtaicow, 
p. 396a), which is virtually the same. 
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Second Example: The Value of Qusta 


The second example will demonstrate how important it is to include Qusta in 
an edition of the Placita philosophorum. In ch. 130 ‘How the plants grow and 
whether they are animals?’ (Hd adetat ta putd xal et CHa5°) G’s third lemma 
contains the opinion of Empedocles (in P8 and P@ it is the fourth lemma and S 
does not transmit it). The text can be established as follows:5! 


"Eumedoxrns ta Sévdpa tpata THY 

Cow ex TIS yijg evagdveart, [5] dAtyov 
TeptmoAgty, Std SE dwetplav TH KPcoEWwS 
TOV TOD dopevos Kal [6] ONAEOS TEpLEYvELV 
Adyov. 


abEeobat dé bd tod ev tH yi Peouod 
Statpobpevon, [7] Wate yf¢ elvat pep’ 
xal yop TA EuBover Te Ev TH yaotpl THC 
unteas etvar [8] Léon. 

tods SE KaPTIOVS TEPITTWLAT Elvat TOD 
ev toils putots BSatog xat [g] muUpdc. 
xal TA Mev EMuTES EXOVTA TO LYPOV 
eEimpaCopevov tobtov TH G€pet [10] 
guMopoet, th Sé MAtov mapapEevel cel 
vars TEOYASTA WaT ET! TH¢ [11] 
Scns ual THg erates. 


TAG Stapopas THV YUUBV Tapamayas 
yiyveodou [12] Tig MoAUEpEiag xo THY 
gutay diapdpws EAxdvtwy Tas dd TOO 
TOEPOVTOS [13] SuolouEpEtacg WomeEp Em 
TOV AUTEAwV" 

ov yap at Stapopat ToUTwv ToLodat Tov 
olvov SiaAattovta, dc tod teepovtos 
ZdaPOUG. 


50 


Empedocles says that trees were the 
first living beings to grow up out of 
the earth, that they are wandering a 
little, but due to the imbalance of the 
mixture they contain the principle of 
the male and female. 

(He says) they grow as the result of 
the heat in the earth being separated, 
so that they are parts of the earth, for 
embryos in the womb too are parts of 
the uterus. Fruits are the residues of 
water and fire in the plants, and those 
(trees) with a shortage of moisture 
shed their leaves when this dries up 
in the summer, while those with 
more (sc. moisture) always keep their 
leaves—the bay and the olive, for 
example. 

The varieties of juices are due to 
different mixtures and to the fact 
that the plants extract the basic 
substances in different ways (sc. 
from the nourishment), as happens 
with grapevines. For it is not the 
varieties of the vines that make the 
wine different, but (sc. varieties of) 
the nourishing soil. 


Doxographi Graeci, p. 646,24-674,14 Diels; Plac. 5.26, p. 186,18-188,3 Lachenaud; Qusta: 


p. 243,1-26 Daiber; Stob. 1.45, p. 297,12-298,2 Wachsmuth. P®, P@ and S transmit the title: 


Tld¢ yvenOy ta pute ual Ei Cav’. 


51 The line numbering corresponds to Diels DG pp. 646.24—-647.14; for the edited text and 


Nicolaus’s translation see Jas (forthcoming). 
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Ps.Galenus:>? dvagpdvat a(A[&vapbvot]Ov| prodire Nicolaus]): évapvdvte (CB) || 10 7Agt- 
ov scripsi sec. P@: téAtov a(AOv| perfectam Nicolaus]CB) 


Plac. 5.26.4°?—Vorsokratiker 31470 DK (= 163 MP)—571(A70) Bollack—cf. A7oa, p.178 
Inwood 

Ps.Plutarchus:54 dvapivat (P2)] &vapdvat gyot Diels (1879) 438a22: dvaddvat gyno PB 
Xylander Bernardakis—Lachenaud || 10 ta é mAetov PR (diejenigen unter ihnen, worin die 
Feuchtigkeit reichlich (vorhanden ist) Qusta)] t& 6& mAsiov Wyttenbach—Lachenaud: t& 
dé mAstova PB Xylander Bollack | dei poMotg teOHAOTA (P2)] om. P® Xylander—Lachenaud 
|| 14 GAG tod toEpovtos EScqous (Bollack)] &AN’ ai tod tpEpovtos ESdaqoug Put vid) Wyt- 
tenbach Diels (1879) 440a1-2 Mau Lachenaud: 4’ al éx tod teépovtos EScipouc Dibner: 
aM’ Ex TOD TEMOVTOS EdcqoUS Beck (€5&qoug iam Reiske): GAN’ éx Tod ToéEpecOaun Edcpotc 
PBartm) Xylander: dW’ éx tod tpEpecOou edcpvorg PB 


In this lemma there are many readings in the tradition of P© as well as in the 
tradition of P® and P that differ from one another within their own manuscript 
tradition but are not directly relevant to the constitution of a text of the Placita 
philosophorum. 1 will focus only on those readings which leads us towards a 
better text of P and which have not or only rarely been taken into account in 
an edition of the Placita philosophorum. All in all we find four of those readings 
in this lemma and I will discuss them one by one as they appear in the text. 


(1) The first reading I will discuss is the infinitive evagdvat in line 4 of PS, 
which states that the plants grow out of the earth. But in P® we find cvaddvat, 
which affirms that the plants emerge from the earth. In Qusta we read nabtaha 


52 There are quite a lot of different readings within the tradition of PS, but I have only cited 
those which are relevant for a comparison with P® and P® towards a better text of P. 

53  Thetext of P in the most recent editions of Mau and Lachenaud reads: EumedoxAijs npata 
TH Sévdpa THY Cowv Ex yij¢ avadivai pyat, piv Tov HAtov nEeplaTAWbHva xeul mplv NuEpav xxl 
vouta Staxpieyvo Sid dé cvuETpiav THS xpdcews Tov Tod kppevos xai Tod ONAEOS TEplexelv 
Abyov: abEeobat & dnd tod ev tH yf Gepyod Starpovpévov, dote yc elvat péon, xabdnep xal 
td EuBova ta ev TH yaotpi THs UATPAS MEpY’ TOdS SE xapMOdS mEpITTEHpaTa Elva (Tob) ev Tots 
gutoig BSatog nai mupdc: xal te pev EMumes Exovta Td bypdv, EEcuaZopevov adtod tH Oépet, 
@vmMoppoety, ta dé TAElov Napapevelv, Wome En THS Sdpys xal THs EAalac Kal Tod Potvixoc: Tee 
dé Slapopac THY YLUAV MapadAdyac THs (AS) ToALMEPELAS Kal TAY PUTOV yivedOa, Stapdpous 
EAKOVTWY TAS Ad TOD TPEPOVTOS OLoloLEpElac, WonEO El TAY dUTEAWV' Ov clo atl Stapopatl 
TObTWY XPNOTOY Tov olvov ToLodaw, GAN’ ai tod TeEPovtos ES@oUC. 

54 Here too I have cited only those readings which are relevant for the comparison between 
PB, PQ and PS. 
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min al-‘ard, which can be literally translated as their growing out of the earth 
and therefore leads to the conclusion that P2 must have had the infinitive 
avagpdvat like P°.55 The connection between PS and P@ is not visible and has not 
been taken into account in the recent editions of the Placita philosophorum. 
Remarkably Diels without knowing Qusta notes in the apparatus of the text 
in the Doxographi Graeci that the PS-reading must be the correct one for P.5® 
Mau and Lachenaud, however, without considering the translation of Qusta 
or the reading in PS prefer dvaddvat for P®. It is clear that without Qusta both 
readings dvaddvai and dvagdvat could be the correct P reading, because the 
‘objective medium of control’ S is missing here. With Qusta’s translation grow 
out (nabtaha min al-‘ard) and its agreement with the PS reading we have a good 
indication that P® transmits a mistake and that the original reading in P was the 
infinitive dvagdva. 


(2) The next text-critical problem concerns the reading t& Sé mAiov in line 10.57 
The whole tradition of PS transmits t& S5¢ téActov, whereas in P® we find t& 
dé mAelova. Qusta’s translation reads wa-ma kana minha l-rutuba fihi katiratan, 
which can be translated literally something like and that of them [sc. the trees | 
in which the moisture is abundant and seems to indicate that Qusta read ta dé 
TAsiov in P2.5® The readings in PB (ta dé mAgiova) and P@ (td dé mAetov) would 
appear to suggest that with the text ta 8é teAtov mapapevel del pUMoLS TEONAOTA 
wMomep Ent THs Saqvys nai tig EAatac PS transmits an editorial change of ‘G’. But 
Bast says in his paleographical commentary that the error of writing te instead 
of x within the minuscule is not at all uncommon.*? If this is the case and we 
return te to 7, we get the reading t& de mAsiov. Since according to Bast this is 
a mistake that happens within the minuscule, it is plausible that this mistake 
occurred during the transmission of the text of G and not when composing the 
epitome. Therefore, if the emendation ta dé mAetov is accepted, it emerges that 
PS and P® originally at a certain point of the textual transmission had the same 
reading, namely ta dé mAetov. 


55 Daiber (1980) 242.13f. and 514, at 5.26.4: 438a22 Diels. Daiber translates: dass die Baume 
... aus der Erde wuchsen (Daiber (1980) 243). I would like to thank Andreas Lammer for 
helping me with the Arabic and especially for the literal translations of the Arabic phrases. 

56 _ Diels (1879) 438a22. 

57. The whole sentence runs in the reconstructed text of G as follows: t& 8& mAstov mapapevel 
det pbMotc TebYASTA WarEP emt THs Scpvys al THs EAoelac. 

58  Daiber (1980) 242.21. Daiber translates as: diejenigen unter ihnen, worin die Feuchtigkeit 
reichlich vorhanden ist (Daiber (1980) 243). 

59 Bast (181) 730f. 
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But how is this reading related to the reading ta d€ mAelova in PB? PSQ 
transmit those having a shortage of moisture (t& yev EMumEg Exovta TO LyPdv) 
when they dry out in the summer shed their leaves, while those having more 
moisture (t& dé TAgtov [sc. Exovta TO bypov]) remain in a state of blooming with 
leaves.6° With the reading td 5 mA tov it is necessary to add éyovta T6 bypov from 
the t& uev-sentence, because mAéiov or rather td dé mAetiov refers to this part 
of the text. By contrast, P® transmits that those having a shortage of moisture 
(td pev EMutes exovta TO Lypdv), when it dries out in the summer shed their 
leaves, but the greater part (ta 5& TAeiova) remains. Here, mAztova or rather t& 
dé 7Agiova refers to the number of plants, which keep their leaves, and not to 
the proportion of moisture in the plants. Both sentences make sense, but the 
agreement of P© with P@ suggests that what we find in P® is a mistake due to the 
assimilation of the grammatical case, namely the assimilation to the preceding 
article td. 

Wyttenbach emended in his P-edition the reading t& 5é mAetova to ta 5é 
mAsiov. This emendation has been accepted by all later editors. But Diels edited 
ta Sé teAetov for G and did not consider the possibility that PS made a mistake.®! 
Mau and Lachenaud, however, because they did not use Qusta’s translation 
here, did not see that mAetov is not an emendation of Wyttenbach but rather 
a genuine reading that should be preferred in the text of P.6? 


(3) The third text-critical problem can be found in the same sentence. While P® 
says that some plants dry out in the summer and as a result shed their leaves, 
but the greater part remains (napaevet), there follows in PS after napapevet the 
phrase cei puAAots te8yAdta, which means that those plants remain in a state of 
blooming with leaves. In Qusta we find wa-ma kana minha L-rutiba fthi katiratan 
badat tartya da@iman® (and that of them in which the moisture is abundant 
appears always fresh) in which the words badat tartya da@’iman (= appears 


60 ——- PS: xal te pév EMAumés Exovta TO bypdv eEvcualouévov tobtov TH GEpet [10] PuMopoet, td dé 
TAgtov Tapapevel cel PUMOIC TEOYADTA Mamep Ext TH¢ [u] Sapvys xal THs EAatac. Qusta: wa- 
anna (ma) kana minha |-gawhar al-ma’t fihi qalilan ida infassa ‘anha bi-hararat al-sayf 
intatarat awraquha wa-ma kana minha l-rutuba fihi katiratan badat tartya d@iman mitla 
Sagarat al-gar wa-l-zaytiin wa-l-nahl wa-mda asbahahu (Daiber (1980) 242.19-22). 

61 Diels (1879) 647, at 10. 

62 — Lachenaud only notes in his critical apparatus that mAfov is a correction by Wyttenbach 
(Lachenaud (1993) 187, at C11), whereas Mau does not even refer to the reading in his 
critical apparatus (Mau (1971) 151.2021). 

63. Daiber (1980) 242.21f. 
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always fresh or as Daiber translated it immer frisch erscheinen®*) correspond 
to mapapevel del pdMots teOyAdta.S> Here the agreement between PS and P& 
shows that this part of the sentence (cei pbAAotg teONASTA) has dropped out— 
for whatever reason—in P® and it indicates likewise that cei pdAotg TeEONAOTA 
is a genuine P-reading preserved in PS and P@. 

Diels could not know that cei pdAAotg te@yAdta is not an addition of the 
epitomiser G, because he could not consider Qusta.®° But this was possible for 
Mau and even more for Lachenaud, but neither of the two editors mentioned 
PS or P in their critical apparatus. That is why right up to the most recent 
edition of Lachenaud the phrase del piMotg te€yAdta has not been taken into 
account for a P-edition. 


(4) The last reading I will discuss in greater detail concerns the last part of 
the last sentence &Md tod teepovtos edaqous in line 14. The PS-lemma aa 
tod TREPoVTOS ESdqpous shows several differences with the P®-lemma a’ éx tod 
TpEper Oa Eddqots (Edcpvorc PB). Firstly, P® transmits the preposition éx before 
the article tod. Secondly, P® shows a nominalised infinitive (tod tpepecbat), 
while P¢ transmits a nominalised participle (tod tpépovtos). Thirdly, PB” 
shows ed&gotc and P® edcqvotg instead of edcpoug as found in PS. 

From the edition of the Placita philosophorum of Reiske in 1778 onwards sev- 
eral corrections have been made to this lemma. Reiske printed in his edition 
eddpous in accordance with P°.®” Beck accepted Reiske’s correction to ed&goug¢ 
and furthermore he printed in accordance with PS the participle toeépovtoc.®* 
Wyttenbach conjectured that dW’ at tod teepovtos edcqoug must be the cor- 
rect reading for the Placita philosophorum. Therefore, he replaced the prepo- 
sition éx by the article ai, which refers to the main subject of the sentence at 
Stapopai.6 The later editors accepted Wyttenbach’s conjecture dW’ at tod tpé- 
govtos edapouc. Only Bollack edited the text in accordance to PS with dA tod 
TeEPOVTOS Eddpous.”? Concerning Qusta’s translation wa-l-turba al-gadiya laha 
(but (sc. the differences of ) the nourishing soil).”! Daiber mentioned that Qusta 


64 Daiber (1980) 243. 

65 Daiber (1980) 514 at 5.26.4: 439a12 Diels. 

66 _ Diels (1879) 43912: ‘G qui addit det pbMotc tebyAdTOr. 

67 Reiske (1778) 606, note 81. 

68 Beck (1787) 126-127; 286. 

69 | Wyttenbach (1797) 675, at D3. 

70 ~~ Bollack (1969) 571 (A790), at 12-13. 

71 ~~ Daiber (1980) 242.26. Daiber translated: und (zwar) des sie erndhrenden Bodens (Daiber 
(1980) 243). 
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must have read MW’ at tod tTpEpovtos EScpous in P@ or dN’ tod tTpEPovtos Edc- 
gous like PS.” Irrespective of whether Qusta read the article ai or not, we have 
another agreement with P© against P®, which leads to the conclusion that in the 
case of this Empedocles-lemma PS and P@ transmitted the text of the Placita 
philosophorum significantly better than P®. 


5 Conclusion 


The two examples that we have given demonstrate that some readings—for 
various reasons—have not been taken into consideration in the current edi- 
tions of the Placita philosophorum and that these readings will lead to an 
improved text of P and, as the first example has shown, maybe of Aétius as 
well. Concerning the first example it is unlikely that the text of Nicolaus trans- 
mits an emendation or correction that is due to Nicolaus himself or due to the 
scribe of the Greek manuscript that he used. The reading diattontes et aptontes 
must be due to his Greek manuscript because it was part of the transmitted 
text of G. There is no reason why someone should add a second term for the 
planets (diattontes) at a later date that corresponds precisely to the term found 
in P8, PQ, and S. Contamination would be the only reason for this correspon- 
dence between Nicolaus and P®, P®, and S. But in the translation of Nicolaus 
we find not the slightest indication of contamination between his translation 
of the Historia philosopha and the text of P or S. If the scribe of the Greek 
manuscript Nicolaus used or Nicolaus himself had had access to a text of P or S 
while respectively copying and translating the text of the Historia philosopha it 
would surely be possible to find many more passages in the translation of Nico- 
laus where the text was enriched with material from P or S like has occurred in 
the later printed editions of the Historia philosopha. 

The first knowledge of a connection between the Historia philosopha and 
the Placita philosophorum can be proved for the year 1538: in a printed edition 
of the Greek text of the Historia philosopha material on the margin can be 
found that belongs to the Placita philosophorum.” This earliest evidence of the 
knowledge of the connection—not specified in greater detail—between these 


72 Daiber (1980) 514, 5.26.4, at 440a1—-2. 

73. Galeni librorum pars quarta, quorum index vi1I; pagina continetur, Basileae ex officina 
1538, ff. 424-438. See also Maas (1960) 8-9, at §10: “Eine gewisse Gewahr gegen Kon- 
tamination ist gegeben, wenn ein Werk in einzelnen Uberlieferungszweigen unter veran- 
dertem Namen weitergefiihrt wird, so dafg den einzelnen Zweigen der sekundaren Form 
die Zweige der primaren nicht mehr zuginglich werden.” 
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two texts occurred about 340 years after the oldest extant Greek manuscript— 
the Laurentianus 74.3 (A) written at the end of the 12th century—and about 
three decades after the first printed edition of Nicolaus’ Latin translation.” 
Therefore, it is more plausible that both designations belonged to the text 
of G. Furthermore, the two designations in Achilles’ text and that way that 
Aristotle himself in his Meteorology and Alexander of Aphrodisias as well 
in his commentary of the Aristotelian Meteorology described the opinion of 
Anaxagoras und Democritus on shooting stars provide evidence for a twofold 
designation in P and in Aétius as well. However, it still needs to be clarified, 
whether the text in G, P or A should follow the designation transmitted in 
PE), ie. &tovtag xat Siattovtas, or whether these texts should follow the 
designation transmitted in Achilles, ie. éttovtag xal Siettovtas. 

The second example which focused on Qusta’s Arabic translation has shown 
that, because of the agreement that he shows with the tradition of G, he has 
preserved some readings of his Greek manuscript that must go back to the text 
of P. These agreements can demonstrate that differences between the text of 
G and the P-text are not only due to fact that the author G shortened the P- 
text and changed some things like P did it with the A-text, but also due to the 
fact that the Greek manuscript tradition of P (P®) transmits some mistakes or 
omissions of words or even parts of sentences like in the case of dei pbMots 
TEONAOT. 

Even if it is not always possible to decide whether Qusta read an article or 
not in his Greek manuscript as in the case of the readings GM’ at tod tpepovtos 
edcpous or ar’ tod tpEpovtos edcqous, his translation is literal enough that it 
is possible to determine that Qusta did not read the reading transmitted in P® 
CAN’ éx Tod tpEpedOan Edd@ots (Ed&qpvoig PB”). In general terms we can say that 
his translation is so literal that it enables us to find every case of agreement 
with the P-tradition or even with parts of the P-tradition. And on the basis 
of these agreements we can draw conclusions about the reading in his Greek 
manuscript like in the case of evagdvat or dvaddvai or in the case of ta dé TAEiov 
or Ta dé TAgiova. 

However, it is necessary to examine Qusta’s translation of each chapter or 
lemma quite thoroughly and compare every reading with the readings of every 
branch of the P-tradition and with S as well. This will enable every kind of 
reading to be identified that will lead verifiably to a better text of the Placita 
philosophorum. 


74 Due to the fact that no Latin manuscript of Nicolaus’ translation is still extant we have to 
count from the first printed edition (Surianus 1502). 
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Altogether, in the 51 chapters which I examined in my dissertation one 
can find in addition to my first example at least one more passage where the 
translation of Nicolaus will change the text of the Placita philosophorum and 
maybe the Aétian text as well.”> Furthermore, in these 51 chapters there are 
about 23 passages where the text of the Placita philosophorum or the Aétian 
text as well should be changed due to the reading preserved by Qusta which 
is either only extant in his translation and must have been transmitted by 
P or is confirmed entirely or in parts by PS and on some occasions by S as 
well. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Stemma of the direct manuscript tradition of ps.Galen 


Stemma codicum of the Historia philosopha: w: archetype; A: Laurentianus 74.3; O: 
Baroccianus 131; ¢(CB): Laurentianus 58.2 (B), Cheltenham manuscript 23007 (C); N: 
Nicolaus translation in the Edition of 1502; v: Nicolaus’ Greek manuscript; 6: Nicolaus’ 
second Greek manuscript or the manuscript v used besides 6. Nicolaus’ translation 
shares some readings with ¢ against A and O, that is why it is necessary that his 
Greek model (v) and ¢ have a common Greek source, namely 6. But from our point 


of view it is impossible to decide unambiguously, whether Nicolaus used two Greek 


manuscripts (v and #) or his Greek model v; for more details concerning this stemma 
see Jas (forthcoming). 
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FIGURE 4.2 Stemma of the ancient doxographical tradition 
SOURCE: MANSFELD, J. AND RUNIA, D.T., AETIANA. THE METHOD AND 
INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT OF A DOXOGRAPHER, VOL. 1: THE SOURCES, 
LEIDEN-NEW YORK-KOLN 1997, P. 328. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Stemma codicum of Stobaeus’ Eclogae physicae. 


SOURCE: MANSFELD, J. AND RUNIA, D.T., AETIANA. 
THE METHOD AND INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT OF A 
DOXOGRAPHER, VOL. I: THE SOURCES, LEIDEN-NEW 
YORK-KOLN 1997, P. 200. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Text of Stobaeus: The Manuscripts and 
Wachsmuth’s Edition 


James R. Royse* 


Abstract 


This paper examines Wachsmuth’s report of the manuscript evidence for Stobaeus’s 
Eclogae physicae. The three chief witnesses are manuscripts F (Naples), P (Paris), 
and L (Florence). While F and P are straightforward manuscripts of Stobaeus, L is a 
very complex codex, containing the remains of three separate florilegia. The third of 
these (which is preserved only fragmentarily) drew heavily on Stobaeus, and preserves 
many titles of sections and extensive extracts. In order to check the reliability of 
Wachsmuth’s citations, these three manuscripts were collated at selected passages 
where they contain material from Aétius. It was found that Wachsmuth’s apparatus, 
while generally accurate, occasionally has mistaken reports of the readings of these 
manuscripts, and also from time to time fails to report readings of these manuscripts 
that seem to be significant. A further examination of a manuscript in Munich shows 
yet further incorrect citations, and also gives some reason to think that it may preserve 
some genuine readings of Stobaeus. 


Keywords 
Stobaeus — apparatus — manuscripts — florilegia — citations 
One of the most important sources for our knowledge of the material deriv- 
ing from Aétius is book 1 of Stobaeus’s Eclogae physicae. The last critical edi- 


tion of Stobaeus appeared more than a century ago (1884), edited by Curt 
Wachsmuth, Joannis Stobaei Anthologii libri duo priores qui inscribi solent Eclo- 
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gae physciae et ethicae. This edition is supplemented (especially for ms. L) by 
Wachsmuth’s earlier studies, which are collected in his Studien zu den griechis- 
chen Florilegien.2 Wachsmuth’s 1884 edition is the oldest edition that must be 
used for the reconstruction of Aétius, and so in order to test the reliability of 
Wachsmuth’s edition it seemed worthwhile to check some sample passages of 
the manuscripts involved.? For such an investigation it is fortunate that the 
manuscript basis is fairly limited. 
The three manuscripts that were examined are:* 


F Neapolitanus III D 15 (Farnesinus), 14th century® 
P Parisinus gr. 2129, 15th century® 
L Laurentianus Pluteus 8.22, 14th century’ 


F and P are manuscripts of Stobaeus’s work, and according to Wachsmuth the 
other extant manuscripts of Stobaeus derive from F and P.8 Thus, an examina- 
tion of them is adequate to check the direct tradition of Stobaeus. On the other 
hand, L is not actually a manuscript of Stobaeus, but has preserved substantial 
material from it, including material not found in the direct tradition, i-e., in F 
and P. 


1 Passages to Check 


The relevant material here is, of course, the text and titles that derive from (or, 
at least, may reasonably be thought to derive from) Aétius. The material to be 
checked in these manuscripts is of two sorts, the text of various sections and 
various titles: 


1 Wachsmuth (1884). Vol. 1 contains lengthy prolegomena and the text of Book 1 of Stobaeus, 
within which all of the material relevant to Aétius occurs. Vol. 2 then contains the text of 
Book 2 of Stobaeus. 

Wachsmuth (1882). 

This was done at the suggestion of David T. Runia. 

See Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 198-199. 

Cirillo, (1832) 338-339; Wachsmuth (1884) 1:xxvi; Wachsmuth (1882) 59. 

Omont (1888) 198; Wachsmuth (1884) 1:xxvii. 

Bandini (1764) 367-370; Wachsmuth (1884) 1:xxviii. The signature of this ms. was ‘VIII 22, and 


Nono fp WwW bd 


is so cited by Wachsmuth and others; however, the official signature is now ‘8.22. 
8 Wachsmuth (1884) 1:xxv—xxx; Wachsmuth (1882) 58-71. 
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1. The text of various sections. These include the extended sections 1.10 
and 1.26 (which are found in F and P, but not in L), as well as all the 
relevant sections found in L (some but not all of which occur also in F 
and P), which are listed below. All the passages were examined in all three 
manuscripts (that is, in so far as they exist there), so that we can have 
additional points of comparison. The sections that were checked are: 

Ecl. 1.10 (Wachsmuth, 1:118.18-130.20) 

Ecl. 113 

Ecl. 1.23 (Wachsmuth, 1:200.13-201.20) 


— 


Wachsmuth, 1:137.8-140.9) 


— 


Ecl. 1.26, 18-5 (Wachsmuth, 1:217.18—223.23) 

Ecl. 1.31.1-5 (Wachsmuth, 1:242.19-243.21) 

Ecl. 1.38.1-9 (Wachsmuth, 1:252.7—253.21) 

Ecl. 1.50.1-35 (Wachsmuth, 1:472.7-477.19) 

Ecl. 1.51.2-4 (Wachsmuth, 1:481.17—482.8) 

Ecl. 1.52.1-8, 10-18 (Wachsmuth, 1:483.7—484.13; 484.23—486.17) 
Ecl. 1.53.1-4 (Wachsmuth, 1:491.8—19) 

Ecl. 1.54.1-2 (Wachsmuth, 1:492.13-19) 


2. The relevant titles as found in L, which are listed below. 


2 The Manuscripts 


F and P are straightforward witnesses to Stobaeus’s work, and thus require no 
special discussion. L, however, is a very complex manuscript, and so a look at 
its structure is in order.9 

The text of L occupies ff. 1-189. Preceding f. 1 are two recent folios and an 
older one, and following f. 189 are again two recent folios. On the older cover 
page, f. 111", i.e., the verso of the folio proceeding f.1, is the following description, 
written by Antonio Sarti: 


Sententias profanorum Scriptorum, praesertim ineditas, ex hisce Ioan- 
nis Damasceni Parallelis excerpsi, descripsi, ac Davidi Ruhnkenio Profes- 
sori Batavo novam Stobaei editionem molienti transmittendas curavi ego 


g An overview of the manuscript is found in Ihm (2001) Ixiv—lxvi. Curnis (2008) 251-267 has 
some observations on the use of Lin the reconstruction of Stobaeus by editors from Gaisford 
to Wachsmuth. 
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Antonius Sartius Canonicus Basilicae Laurentianae, die XXVI. Iunii ann. 
MDCCLXXXI10 


The planned edition by Ruhnken never appeared." Sarti’s notes were kept 
at the Library of the University of Leiden, and were utilized (indirectly) in 
Gaisford’s edition of Stobaeus, who included a long appendix on L's readings. 
Similarly, these notes formed the basis of a long appendix to Meineke’s edition 
of Stobaeus, which provides a collation of L against the edited text.5 These two 
appendixes are very similar. 

The text of L contains the remnants of three separate florilegia. The first 
two of these were recensions of the vast Sacra parallela, which is attributed 
to John of Damascus."* This work consisted of citations from Scripture, early 
Church fathers, Philo, and Josephus. This material was, it seems, arranged in 
three books: the first on God, the second on man, and the third on virtues and 
vices. The first two books were arranged alphabetically, while the third was 
arranged in parallel chapters. The original work has not survived intact, but 
various extracts and recensions of it are found in several dozen manuscripts. 
Wachsmuth’s own studies can be supplemented by the very detailed analysis of 
the manuscripts of the Sacra parallela by Karl Holl,!® and by the authoritative 
discussion of the florilegia by Marcel Richard.!” The citations found in these 
manuscripts preserve texts that are often of great value for the textual criticism 
of the authors cited, including texts from lost works.!® 

The arrangement of the three florilegia, from which material is found in L, 
is (roughly) alphabetical, following the arrangement in the first two books of 


10 Wachsmuth (1882) 1, cites this with (surprisingly) some small changes. 

11 Wachsmuth (1882) 1. 

12 ~— Gaisford (1822) 1:viii-ix, and 411-80 (‘Appendix ex cod. ms. Florentino Parallelorum sacro- 
rum Ioannis Damasceni, separately paginated). 

13. += Meineke (1855-1857) 4:145-146 (‘Appendix ex cod. ms. Florentino Parallelorum sacrorum 
Ioannis Damasceni’). (Wachsmuth (1882) 1, says vol. 2.). 

14 See the overview by Wachsmuth (1882) 2, as well as Holl (1896) 44-45. 

15  Thewebsite of the Institut de recherche et d’ histoire des textes in Paris (http://pinakes.ihrt 
.cnrs.fr (seen on 21 February 2018)) lists 39 mss. as containing some portion of the Sacra 
parallela. 

16 —_ Holl (1896). 

17 Richard (1964). 

18 There is accordingly a considerable literature devoted to the study of the various manu- 
scripts of the Sacra parallela and of the later florilegia that derive from it. Scholars of Philo 
of Alexandria have been especially diligent in collecting the citations from Philo; see my 
Royse (1991) 26-58, for a discussion of the material, and for some of the problems in its 
use, notably the creation of spurious fragments through errors in the lemmata. 
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the original Sacra parallela. Each citation was placed within a chapter that was 
devoted to a specific topic (some of these are cited below). These topics were 
then organized more or less alphabetically by its main term, and the chapters 
were then placed into groups according to the first letter of those terms, i-e., 
the stoicheia. Thus, all the chapters devoted to topics that began with the letter 
A would be placed under the stoicheion A, and so on. The chapter titles were 
then often collected together into what is called a pinax.!9 
These three portions of L are:?° 


1. ff1"-45":a portion of a recension of the Sacra parallela in a form similar to 
that found in Codex Rupefucaldinus (now Berolinensis Phillippicus 1450). 
This is called the ‘Florilegium L® by Holl.?! 

—  ff.1‘-8¥: a pinax with the titles for stoicheia A—O. The first extant title 
is in fact A xf’: Tlept dvOopwrapéoxwy, xal mpoonomtas xat bnobAws 
Staxetrevwv. The earlier titles evidently appeared on the preceding 
page, probably preceded by a preface.” 

—  ff.9'-45¥: the chapters for titles A «’—A xZ’ (misnumbered as xn’; see 
f. 1"), 

2. ff. 46™-73": a portion of another recension of the Sacra parallela, which 
is also preserved in Parisinus gr. 923 and Marcianus gr. Z. 138 (= 596).?3 
Hence this recension is called the ‘Florilegium PML’ by Holl.24 
— ff. 46"—51': the title of the work,?° followed by a pinax with the titles 

for stoicheia A-Q. 


19 What such a pinax looked like may be conveniently seen in M. Le Quien’s edition of 
Vaticanus gr. 1236, reprinted in MPG 95:1045-1070, and in his (very limited) edition of 
Codex Rupefucaldinus, reprinted in MPG 96:441-463. 

20  Wachsmuth (1882) 2, says that it is ‘divisus in partes quattuor, namely what Holl calls L’, 
L>, and the two portions of L*. 

21 Holl (1896) 42-68; Richard (1964) 482. 

22 One cansee the prefatory material from Vaticanus gr. 1236 in Le Quien’s edition, reprinted 
in MPG 95:1039-1044. 

23 +The latter ms. is usually cited in the literature simply as ‘Marcianus gr. 138. However, 
the current shelfmark combines the eighteenth-century number (deriving from Zanetti) 
with the nineteenth-century number, which was previously cited with ‘coll’ (i.e., ‘collo- 
cazione’). 

24 Holl (1896) 68-114; Richard (1964) 482-483. 

25 Bifdrog meptéxovon td TOV TApAMNAWwY Kepahata Ex THC Betas ypuphc cvAAEyEvtA Kall ovV- 
TaXGEvta KATA otoLYElov MAPA TOd cytov lwévvov Tod Sapacxyvod. The quotation by Bandini 
(1764) 368B, differs from the actual text in capitalizing a few words and in adding a comma. 
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—  f. 51": some graffiti. 

— ff. 52'-73¥: the chapters for titles A «’—A py’. 

3. ff. 74'-189: several portions of yet another florilegium, called the ‘Flori- 
legium L° by Holl,?6 and the Florilegium Laurentianum’ by Richard.?’ 
This florilegium was composed from several disparate sources: one or 
more recensions of the Sacra parallela (Richard says that the Florilegium 
Hierosolymitanum was a source, and perhaps the only recension used), 
the interpolated Ps.Maximus (yet another florilegium), extracts from 
Aelian’s De animalibus, and (what is of special interest in the present con- 
text) extracts from Stobaeus.”® The surviving portions consist of three 
sections, which are disarranged. The remains indicate that the original 
florilegium was found in two volumes, the first containing the stoicheia 
A-M, preceded by the list of chapter titles for those stoicheia (i.e., its 
pinax), and the second containing the stoicheia N—Q, preceded by its 
pinax.?9 These ‘disiecta membra corporis gnomologici, as Wachsmuth 
calls them,?° are currently arranged as follows: 

— ff. 747-125": the chapters for titles N «’—II ¢’. We have here, pre- 
sumably, the opening portion of the second volume of the origi- 
nal florilegium. Here again many of the chapter titles seem to have 
disappeared, along with the initial letters (left to be rubricated) of 
the various texts. Unfortunately, the pinax containing these chapter 
titles has not survived. However, Wachsmuth (1882) 41-43, recon- 
structs the original chapter titles, using the texts and the chapter 
titles found in the various sources of the florilegium. 

—  ff.126"-134": the list of chapter titles (i-e., the pinax) for the stoicheia 
A-M. We have here, presumably, the pinax of the first volume of the 
original florilegium. These pages are written in two columns, and are 
found in Wachsmuth (1882) 5-37. 

— ff. 134"-189": the chapters for titles A «’—A 0’, ie., the first 44 chap- 
ters for the stoicheion A. We have here, presumably, the opening 


On the other hand, the citation by Wachsmuth (1882) 2, incorrectly has cvMeyévtwv and 
ovvtay8evtwv, and omits mapa. 

26 —_ Holl (1896) 139-159. 

27 Richard (1964) 495. 

28 See Wachsmuth (1882) 2; Richard (1964) 495. For further discussion see Di Lello-Finuoli 
(1967). 

29 Moreover, the chapters were arranged alphabetically according to the first two letters of 
the key term. 

30 Wachsmuth (1882) 2. 
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portion of the first volume of the original florilegium. Here many 
(all?) of the chapter titles seem to have disappeared, along with 
the initial letters (left to be rubricated) of the various texts. Nat- 
urally, what the chapter titles were is known from the surviving 
pinax. 


3 The Material from Aétius 


Of course, from all this material, what is relevant for our purposes is what 
derives from Aétius, almost all of which is found in book 1 of Stobaeus.*! 
Corresponding to the two sorts of material found in L, there are two sorts of 
material to be checked here: the places where L preserves chapters of Stobaeus 
that include texts deriving from Aétius, and the places where L preserves titles 
that derive from Aétius. 

Wachsmuth gives a list of the chapters of Stobaeus that are found in L.3? Of 
these, the material from Aétius is the following: 


Ecl. 1.13 (Wachsmuth, 1:137.8-140.9) 
= L, ff. 165” 28-166¥ 32; chapter A x0’ (Ilept aitiwv).33 
Ecl. 1.23 (Wachsmuth, 1:200.13-201.20) 
=L, f 11” n—26; chapter O te’ (Ilepi tiH¢ odpavod ovatag xai Staipecewe). 
Ecl. 1.31.1-5 (Wachsmuth, 1:242.19-2.43.21) 
= L, ff. go" 32-90” 1; chapter N ¢’ (Ilepi vepav opiyAng bet&v Spdcov 
Xiovoc mMerxyys ourerCys).34 
Ecl. 1.38.1-9 (Wachsmuth, 1:252.7-253.21) 
= L, f. 182 16-35; chapter A An’ (Ild> &pnwtides xal mAnLUvE AL 
yivovtat).35 


31 Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 198; a ‘few scraps’ are found in book 4. 

32 Wachsmuth (1884) 1:xv. 

33 Wachsmuth correctly notes that ‘inscriptionem om. L, i.e., within the text of the chapter 
itself; however, the title is found in the pinax (f. 126"). 

34 Lomits néyvyc, which is found in Photius. (The word was omitted at a line break.) Also, L 
in fact reads ietav for vetav. 

35 This is the title as printed by Wachsmuth, who notes that ‘titulum om. FP et L’ Le., L 
omits the title within the text of the chapter itself. In the pinax (f. 126”) L has: Ilegt tod 
TAS AuTwtic xat TANLUVEAL [sic] yivovtat. That L prefixes mepi tod is correctly noted by 
Wachsmuth. He had earlier ((1882) 8) cited the title as having dunwtic. But he prints 
d&umwttdes from ps.Plutarch, Placita, 3.17. 
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Ecl. 1.50.1-35 (Wachsmuth, 1:472.7-477.19) 
= L, ff.164" 6-164” 29; chapter A x’ (Ilept aic®yoewe ual aloOytav nai ei 
dAneic at aicOjoeic).36 

Ecl. 1.51.2—4 (Wachsmuth, 1:481.17-482.8) 
= L, f. 165" 5-10; chapter A un’ (Ildcat eiciv at aicoycets xt tolag 
ovatag xal evepyelag excioty).37 

Ecl. 1.52.1-8, 10-18 (Wachsmuth, 1:483.7—484.13; 484.23—486.17) 
= L, ff. no" 4-19, 110" 23-110" u1; chapter O 18” (Ilepl dpdcews xatt 
KATONTPLKAV ELacew).38 

Ecl. 1.53.1-4 (Wachsmuth, 1:491.8-19 ) 
= L, f. 166" 1-6; chapter AX’ (Ilept &xof¢).39 

Ecl. 1.54.1-2 (Wachsmuth, 1:492.13-19) 
= L, f. 1¥ 27-31; chapter O tc’ (Ilept da@pycewe).4° 


The titles in L for the stoicheia A—M, as found at ff. 126'-134', are edited by 
Wachsmuth (1882) 5-37. Of these the relevant ones are the following. Note that 


(as Wachsmuth (1882) 5 n. 1, says) at the end of almost all of these titles is found 


év @ xepdAata (with the last word written with a compendium); following his 


example, I have not repeated those words. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Ax Tlepi aicOycews xai aicy tay xat el dAnPeic at aicOhoeig 

L, f. 126" B 24-25 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.50 (Wachsmuth, 472, 4-5) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 7. 

Ax’ Tepi tav aic&noewv moon ciciv xal molag obciag xal evepyelag exd- 
oTH 

L, f. 126" B 26-27 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.51 (Wachsmuth, 481, 2-3) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 7. 

Ax8’ — Tlepi aitiwv 

L, f. 126" B 28 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.13 (Wachsmuth, 137, 8) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 7. 

AX’ Tlepi dxotjs 

L, f. 126" B 29 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.53 (Wachsmuth, 491, 6) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 7. 


The title is found in the pinax of L (f. 126"). 

The title is found in the pinax of L (f. 126"). 

This title is taken from Photius. 

The title is found in the pinax of L (f. 126"). 

Lhas, as Wachsmuth notes, the title: Ilept appycewv. Wachsmuth follows Photius. 
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Ady’ Tlepi tod mAS dumwti¢c xal TAnULDd pct yivovtot 

L, f. 126" A 15-16 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.38 (Wachsmuth, 252, 5) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 8. 

Av’ Tlepi dveeyung Stas, xa’ Hv dnapaimmtwo Te Kate THv TOO OEeod 
yivetat BobAnow 

L, f. 126" B 6-7 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.4 (Wachsmuth, 70, 15-16) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 9. 

Ave’ — Tlept even 

L, f. 126" B g = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.32 (Wachsmuth, 248, 2) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 9. 

Avy’ Ilepl dvarvoys xat mobav 

L, f. 126” B 10 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.60 (Wachsmuth, 499, 17) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 9. 

An’ — Tlepi dpyav xal otoryetwv Tod mavt6g 

L, f. 127" B 15 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.10 (Wachsmuth, 118, 18) 

Wachsmuth (1882) u. 

Ants’ Tlepi dotpdv odatag xal cynUdtwv KIWhoEws TE Kal EMLoMLaclag 

L, f. 127" B 27-28 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.24 (Wachsmuth, 201, 22-23) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 1. 

A 98’ Tlepi &ppoditns ovpaviag xat Zowtog Getov 

L, f. 127" A 11 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.9 (Wachsmuth, 111, 9) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 12. 

Bic’ —_ Hept Boovtav dotpandy xeouvvay TEnTTHOWY TUPWVWV 

L, f. 128" A 20-21; = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.29 (Wachsmuth, 231, 10-11) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 16. 

Ty’ Tet yeAaxtog 

L, f. 128” B 22; = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.27 (Wachsmuth, 225, 21) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 17. 

To’ Tlepi yevecews xart plopac 

L, f. 128" B 23 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.20 (Wachsmuth, 170, 2) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 17. 

Tv Tlept tig yevécews tOv Cowy: ev @ xal tadta Heol cvMypews: epi 
tod ci cua TO omepua Et xoul OyAstot mpotevto te omeppato "Ev 
Toow Xpdvw) StapSpodtat to EUBovov: Amo molov kpyetout optov Lop- 
gpodabat To EuBovov: ds koa yewatat nal PnAca ds tEpata ytve- 
tat d8ev yivovtat Tav yovéwy at duolwaeic | TOV TeCYévwv’ Ild¢ 
dog Spotot yivovtot ol yevvarevol Kal ov Toig yovedot Atatt TOMAd- 
xIg Yuvy gvvovatdovon ob ovMapBever Ilepl otetpav yuvaixdy al 
avdpav: Atati at nutovot otetpat ads Sidsupa yivetou xl tordtSupa: Et 


Lou 


10 EuBovov CHov ld tpépetat ta EUBova: Ti mpdtov teAeotoupyeitat 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


41 


42 


ev TH yaotpl: Atatt td extapynviata yovira: leet Cowv yeverews, TAS 
eyévovto Cia xal plapte 

L, f. 128” B 24-129" A 10 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.42 (Wachsmuth, 294, 2; 295, 3-15; 

296, 6-17) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 17; see also 76—77.41 

Tia’ doa yey Gow xai el revere Aoyixd nal aicOytd ev @ xal tadto Ev 
toow xodvy poppodtat ta CHa év yaotpl dvta: Ex tolwv ototyelwv 
EXATTOV TVVITTATAL THY Ev HUY yevixav pep@v: Tote dovetat dvOow- 
TOS THS TEAELOTH TOS 

L, f. 129 A n-15 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.43 (Wachsmuth, 297, 2-3) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 17-18; see also 77.4” 

Tip’ Hept yevoewo 

L, f. 129" A 16 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.55 (Wachsmuth, 494, 3) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 18 

Tis’ = Tlept yg, ei plo xot merepaopevy xa motov ueyedoug xa mepl Gécewe 
AUTH 

L, f. 129" A 24-25 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.33 (Wachsmuth, 248, 13-14) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 18. 

Ti [ept oyquatog yii¢ 

L, f. 129" A 26 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.34 (Wachsmuth, 248, 17) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 18. 

Tm’ — Tept tod motepa pever n yh H xtvettou 

L, f. 129" A 27 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.35 (Wachsmuth, 248, 20) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 18. 

T16’ = Tept cetcpav yg 

L, f. 129" A 28 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.36 (Wachsmuth, 249, 3) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 18. 

AC _ Tlept tob Sti 6 Oedg Sypioupyds tHv dvtwv wal Stémet Td CAov TH TIS 
Tpovolag Adyw xai tolag ovatag dmdpyet 

L, f. 129" A 15-17 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.1 (Wachsmuth, 23, 2-4) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 20. 

Ad’ Tlept Sixys mapa 820d tetaypewne enomtedew ta emt yg yiwopeva 
b70 TOV dvOPOTIWY TIUWPOD OVENS TAV ALAPTAVOVTWY 

L, f. 130" A 8-10 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.3 (Wachsmuth, 52, 17-19) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 22. 


Wachsmuth follows Elter (1880) 73-74, who shows that this long title has been interpo- 
lated into L's pinax from ps.Plutarch, Placita, 5.1-19. See Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 267. 
As with the preceding title, Wachsmuth follows Elter in seeing this long title as an 
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Add’ TMept 86Ens 

L, f. 130" A 20 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.59 (Wachsmuth, 498, 2) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 22. 

EC Heol eipapuewe ual tio tev ywopeven edtakiag 

L, f. 130" A 15-16 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.5 (Wachsmuth, 74, 10-11) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 24. 

H®€’  Ilepi nAtov ovctag xal ueyebouc, cxnuatog te xal tpomav nal exAet- 
ews Kai onpetwv xal xvycEws 

L, f. 132" A 12-14 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.25 (Wachsmuth, 207, 13-15) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 29. 

Oa’  Tlept Pardcons: ev adt@ nal mepi vautiriag xat vavayion, xat Sidpopa 
TEP TOV Kata AdAacoV, Kal THY EEwW copav SdEat mEpl Oardooyns TAS 
ouverty Kal MHS EoT! MIKO 

L, f. 132" A 24-28; Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.37 (Wachsmuth, 252, 2) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 29; as in L. 

Iy’ Tlept iSeav 

L, f. 132” A1 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.12 (Wachsmuth, 134, 7) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 31. 

I@ Tlept tptdoc, mepi dAw xal mapyAton xal pa&Bowv 

L, f. 132” A 12-13 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.30 (Wachsmuth, 238, 21) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 31. 

KO’ ~—— Hept xevod wait tom0v Kal ywpag 

L, f. 132” B 22 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.18 (Wachsmuth, 155, 16) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 32. 

KU Tlepi xwyoews 

L, f. 132” B 23 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.19 (Wachsmuth, 162, 2) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 32. 

Kty’ — Tlept xdopov xa ei Eurpuyog xai moovoia Stormovpevog xal mod eyet TO 
NYEMOVIKOV Kat TODEV THEPETCL 

L, f. 132” B 29-31 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.21 (Wachsmuth, 181, 16-18) 

Wachsmuth (1882) 32. 

Kid’ — TMeptxdopou ta&ews: ev abt nai téde° El Ev 10 av: Art6 Totov TEWTOV 
atowysiov HoEato xooporotety 6 Gade: Tig h aitia tod tov xdcpov 
eyuOyjvau Et got. xevdv extdg tod xdopov: Tiva deka tod xdapov 
xal tive dpleTEpa 


interpolation into L’s pinax from ps.Plutarch, this time from Placita, 5.20-23. See again 
Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 267. 
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L, f. 133" A 1-6 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.22 (Wachsmuth, 195, 2; 198, 18) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 32-33; see also 74-75. 

34. Kte’  Tlept xopntav xat Stattovtwy xa THv ToLodTWY 
L, f. 133" A 7-8 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.28 (Wachsmuth, 227, 5-6) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 33. 

35. Mt’ Tlepi pi&ewo ual xpcroews 
L, f. 133” B 13 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.17 (Wachsmuth, 152, 2) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 35. 


Now, the remaining titles (that is, those for the chapters N a’—IT ¢’) are, for the 
most part, reconstructed. Some of the titles are found in the text of L, but at 
most places they are missing, although a blank space of a few lines is left. What 
seems to have happened is that the titles were left to be rubricated later (or by 
another scribe), but the rubrication never occurred, perhaps because the titles 
had already been listed in the pinax.*? 


36. No’ — Ilepi vepav, duixdne, tetdv, Spdcov, xtdvoc, yaraans 
L, f. go", 32-33 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.31 (Wachsmuth, 242, 19-20) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 41. 

37- Ov’ — Tlept dpdcews xai xatomtpimady eupdcews 
missing after L, f. 10", 3 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.52 (Wachsmuth, 483, 5) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 43: not in L. 

38. Oe’  Tlept tH¢ ovipavod ovciag xai Starpecews 
missing after L, f. 11", 10 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.23 (Wachsmuth, 200, 13) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 43: not in L. 

39. Otc’  Ilepi dappnoewv 
L, f. 11", 26 = Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.54 (Wachsmuth, 492, 11) 
Wachsmuth (1882) 43.44 


43. See Holl, Sacra parallela, 42-43, who states that the rubricator is without doubt identical 
with the scribe. 

44 Note that here Wachsmuth cites the title as mepl dcppyoews. He is there following the 
reading found in Photius; see the apparatus of his edition of Stobaeus, where he correctly 
notes that L has 60gpycewv. 
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4 Results of Examination 


My study of the three manuscripts consisted of the examination of P and F at 
Paris and Naples, respectively, and L first through the excellent digital images*® 
and then during an examination of selected passages (including any places 
where the images left any doubt) in Florence. While I did not, of course, give 
the attention to these manuscripts that would be required for an actual critical 
edition, Iam confident about the results as reported here. 

Let me report first on the titles as found in L, and then on the various sections 
as found in F, P, and L. In the collations, ‘W’ stands for ‘Wachsmuth, and 
unless otherwise noted refers to his 1884 edition of Stobaeus. And note that 
I use L* and P* for the original reading of L and P, and Le and Pee for the 
correction. 


41 The Titles in L. 
The discrepancies that I found are: 


#15. Ondreta W:: OyAetat L 

#22. Oed¢g W.: 6 bed¢ L 

#33. tade W:: tadE L*, tAdE Loot 

#36. vetdv W. (Ecl. 242.19), detod W. (Wachsmuth (1882) 41): tet@v L 


4.2 The Sections in F, P, and L. 
Here is a list of what seem to me to be among the most interesting of the 
discrepancies that were found.*® They are cited according to Wachsmuth’s 


edition. 

W. 120.12: OMoUNTopa: dountepa F P* (Pcorr ouountdopa) (W. cites P* for 
OMOUNTEPA) 

W. 120.16: Qeoic: Seog F (W. says Yeol) 

W. 121.4: 6: 0 P (W. says ov) 

W. 123.4: 8’: dé F (W. misses) 

W. 123.5: 8: dé P (W. misses) 

W. 125.15: ouEetepa: cueteoa F (W. misses this for F; correctly cites it for P) 


45 These are available on the website of the Biblioteca Laurenziana (mss.bmlonline.it). 
46 Ofcourse, alot of these are textual minutiae. But much of what is reported by Wachsmuth 
is textual minutiae. 
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W. 127.4: odca: odcat F (W. says obcat [I give this as one example where 
accents are incorrectly cited]) 

W. 128.6-7: —-yevytav: yevvy td F P (W. misses) 

W. 128.14: ot pév odv: 6 uév P (W. correctly reports the omission of odv, but 
misses the 6) 


W. 129.22: ytyvetau: yivetot F (W. misses) —one of quite a few such exam- 
ples 
W. 130.5: Tégoupa: TETTAOG F P (W. misses) 


W. 138.10: Aeyovta: Aeyovtat F P* (Peo Aeyovta) (W. just says that P has 
Aeyovtat; so he misses the reading in F and the correction in 


P) 

W. 139.3: tov: tov F (with no correction) (W. says tov was corrected from 
oy) 

W. 201.4: Yevytov: yevvytov F (W. misses) 

W. 201.13: dé dvt.: 8 dvt. F P (W. misses) 

W. 220.12: ovpBatvetv: cvpBatver P (W. misses) 

W. 221.17: 8: dé P (W. misses) 

W. 222.1: de: 8 F (W. misses) 

W. 222.20: ote: déoa P (just as at 222.16) (W. misses) 

W. 243.5: W here cites F P, although neither has this material; ‘FP’ should 
just be ‘L’ 


W. 472.16: W. ornbw: ptAjnuw L (W. misses) 
W. 472.19: W. 8: 87 L (W. misses) 

W. 473-15: dé: om. P (W. misses) 

W. 476.15: W. Troapdt: meet L (W. says Tooc) 
W. 476.16: W. Troapdt: meet L (W. says Tooc) 


W. 482.3: ovpBarrovaw: BoAAovatv P (W. misses) 
W. 484.10: W. evdicyutov: &dtéyutov L (W. misses) 
W. 484.11: W. ovvtetvopevov: cuvevtetvopevou F P L (this is a misprint in the 


text of W,; note that Meineke [1:357.7—-8] has cuvevtetvopevov) 
W. 492.16-17: W. mvevuatocg: mvevpovog L (sic, no accent) (W. misses) 


4.3 Other Manuscripts of Stobaeus 

Although Wachsmuth asserts that all the other manuscripts of Stobaeus derive 
from F and P, and thus presumably can be ignored, there are occasional ref- 
erences to some other manuscripts (besides, of course, L, which is cited but 
is not properly a manuscript of Stobaeus). In fact, these references are rather 
puzzling. In the material that I checked these other manuscripts are called a 
codex Vaticanus (or just ‘Vat.’) and a codex Augustanus (or just ‘Aug.’). The lat- 
ter would be a manuscript now in Munich. One might think that Wachsmuth 
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would explain these references somewhere in the edition, but I have looked 
in vain for any such explanation. However, in his (earlier) Studien Wachsmuth 
cites a statement by an earlier editor, Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren, who 
refers to these manuscripts (but again without numbers).*” Later in the Stu- 
dien Wachsmuth asserts that both these manuscripts (the ‘Vaticanus’ and, 
through a misprint, the ‘Augustinus’) derive from F (and can thus, presumably, 
be ignored).48 Now, Heeren elsewhere in his preface does inform us that the 
Vatican manuscript is in fact Vaticanus gr. 201.49 But Heeren calls the other 
manuscript simply ‘Augustanus.°° Fortunately, though, it is straightforward to 
discover that it is now Monacensis gr. 396.>4 

In fact, it seems that Wachsmuth’s citations of these two mss. are simply 
taken from earlier editions, namely those of Heeren and Gaisford.5? In any case, 
I checked the Munich manuscript (i.e., Aug.) at the places where it is cited in 
Wachsmuth’s edition over the material that I examined in F, P, and L. Here are 
the citations: 


W. 125.13: enepbeyyovto: W edits this instead of émip%éyyovto (FP) or ég- 
§éyyovto (ps.Plutarch, Placita, 1.3), and says ‘corr. Aug. Aug. in 
fact has énep8eyxovto (sic). (Heeren cites Vat. for emeq8eyyovto; 
Gaisford cites Vat. and Aug. for émep9éyyovto.) 

W. 128.11-12: xat’ deiGuov: W edits this but notes that Aug. has xat& tov 
aptO10v, as indeed it does. (Heeren also edits xat’ dpr8dv, and 
then cites simply ‘l. xat& tov dp80v’; Gaisford edits xata tov 
apt8prov, citing Aug.) 


47. Wachsmuth (1882) 58, citing Heeren (1792-1801) 1:xliv-xlv. On Heeren’s edition see Mans- 
feld and Runia (1997) 44-48. 

48 Wachsmuth (1882) 71. 

49 — Heeren (1792-1801) 1:xxxiii; see further 1:xxxiii—xxxv for Heeren’s discussion of Vat. 

50 Ibid., 1:xxxii—xxxiii. 

51 The website of the Institut de recherche et d’ histoire des textes in Paris (http://pinakes 
.ihrt.cnrs.fr (seen on 21 February 2018)) lists this among 63 mss. as containing Johannes 
Stobaeus’s ‘Anthologium, 

52 The critical notes to Heeren’s text must be supplemented by the list of variant read- 
ings in his (1792-1801) 2.2:3-132. T. Gaisford (1850) 1:xiii, does not give the numbers of 
the manuscripts, which are cited as simply A. and V. We are, though, informed that A 
is ‘olim Augustanus, nunc Monacensis. Gaisford ((1850) 1:i) was able to examine the 
Munich manuscript, but seems to have relied on Heeren for the citations from the Vat- 
ican one. 
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W. 138.10: t6 te && of: W. says that Vat. and Aug. omit te, but in fact 
Aug. reads te as in W’s text. (Heeren cites Vat. as omitting te; 
Gaisford cites Vat. and Aug. as omitting Te.) 

W. 139.12: (Ot) Xtwixol: W. says that Vat. and Aug. have this entire phrase, 
and at least Aug, has it. But then should the brackets be pres- 
ent? (Heeren says that ‘oi recte addunt’ Vat. and Aug.; Gaisford 
also cites Vat. and Aug. as having Ot otwixoi.) 

W. 140.2: Ov: W. cites @v from FP and @v from L, but then cites ov from 
Aug., which he follows. In fact, though, Aug, has @v, just as F. 
(Heeren edits av with a note to the effect that Vat. and Aug. 
have av; Gaisford edits ®v with no note at all.) 

W. 221.15: uyvietoug: W. notes that Gaisford reads pyviatag ‘ex Aug’ 
Indeed, this is the reading of Aug., which Gaisford edits, citing 
Aug. (Heeren cites Aug. for pyviatac.) 

W. 253.25-26: at tos yvAodc: This lies outside the material from Aétius (it’s 
in a passage attributed to Arius Didymus), but I checked it 
anyway. FP read xata tobs yvAovc, but W. edits xal tods yuAodc, 
citing it from Aug. And that is the reading. (Heeren cites Aug. 
for xal. which Gaisford edits, citing Aug.) 


If Wachsmuth is correct in maintaining that Vat. and Aug. derive from F,°? then 
presumably the correct readings found in those manuscripts arose through 
conjecture by the scribes. For example, at W. 139.12 the scribe of Aug. would 
have seen only twixol in F (with no article and the sigma left to be rubricated), 
and so would have added the article and the sigma by conjecture. That seems 
plausible enough. The other readings cited here perhaps also require nothing 
more than an alert scribe who is prepared to improve his text. On the other 
hand, it also seems possible that there has been some contamination from 
a textual tradition that is independent of F and P, and that preserved some 
authentic readings of Stobaeus.5+ 


53  Wachsmuth (1882) 71. 
54  Gaisford (1850) 1:i, says that Vat. and Aug. ‘[c]eteris fortasse minus vitiis inquinati sunt’ 
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5 Conclusions 


The results of this examination may be summarized by stating that, on the one 
hand, Wachsmuth’s work is very accurate, and at times shows a remarkable 
attention to the fine details of the manuscripts, but that, on the other hand, 
it does contain some errors in readings that are cited and failures to record 
readings that are (or at least seem to be) significant. A thorough investigation of 
the manuscripts would present a more accurate picture of the shortcomings. It 
should, of course, be kept in mind that the present examination looked at only 
a small portion of the text of Stobaeus. But it seems likely that our sample is 
nonetheless representative of whatever problems might exist in Wachsmuth’s 
edition as a whole. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Theodoret as a Source for the Aétian Placita* 


Jaap Mansfeld 


Abstract 


The role of Theodoret as a source for Aétius has been questioned, or even denied, by 
Lebedev, Frede, Gourinat and Bottler. No one of course doubts that there must be a 
source P/S shared by ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus. But one can also prove in two steps 
that there must be a source T/S shared by Theodoret and Stobaeus. There are in fact 20 
lemmata which Theodoret shares with Stobaeus, but are absent in ps.Plutarch, out of a 
total of about 100 lemmata which he records, i.e. about 20 % of the whole. As anext step 
one can prove that the P/S source and the T/S source cannot be distinguished from each 
other so must be identical. This has not been done before. Diels’ critics are refuted, and 
his original intuition that all three witnesses should be used to reconstruct a text of the 
Placita in a single column is vindicated. The fact that no one but Theodoret mentions 
Aétius is due to the popularity of ps.Plutarch’s epitome. It is perhaps a pity that the work 
was not attached to a famous name as in the case of the other work and the epitome 
by ps.Galen. It might then even have survived unscathed. Giving the author another 
name is rather futile and there are good grounds for adhering to the scholarly tradition 
initiated by Diels. A brief appendix discusses recent papers by Lebedev and Schubert. 


* The subject of this paper has been the theme of a lecture entitled Théodoret source d’Aétios 


at the Centre Léon Robin of Paris on April 9 2016. Iam grateful to Jean-Baptiste Gourinat and 
Gérard Journée for the invitation, and to them and the other members of the corona for the 
discussion. A slightly different version, lacking the Appendix with its references to Lebedev 
(2016) and Schubert (2017), has been published as ‘Theodoret of Cyrrhus’s Therapy of Greek 
Diseases as a source for the Aétian Placita’ in The Studia Philonica Annual 28 (2016) 151-168. I 
have also formulated a few sentences more precisely, added n. 37, added a sentence in (2016) 
n.58, now n. 57, and rewritten (2016) n. 59, nown.55. Thanks are due to Han Baltussen, Tiziano 
Dorandi, Edward Jeremiah, Lorenzo Perilli, and Christian Vassallo for removing typos and 
infelicities of the original version, and to Gregory E. Sterling for permission to publish the 
paper again in the present volume. 
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Keywords 


Aétius — Theodoret — ps.Plutarch — Stobaeus — Clement of Alexandria — Eusebius — 
Hermann Diels — principle of least effort — quasi-chapter — blocks of chapters 


1 Doubts Concerning Theodoret’s Role 


In his monumental Doxographi Graeci of 1879 Hermann Diels reconstructed a 
doxographical treatise that has proved to be of fundamental importance for the 
history and historiography of Greek philosophy. He attributed this treatise, to 
be called Placita, to an otherwise unknown author, Aétius, who is cited by the 
prolific fifth-century ecclesiastical author Theodoret of Cyrrhus (+ ca. 470 CE) 
in his apologetic treatise Therapy of Greek Diseases. Diels proved that a tract 
falsely attributed to Plutarch of Chaeronea, entitled On the Physical Doctrines 
Held by the Philosophers, is the shorter version (epitome) of a work that is also 
excerpted, in a literal and far more generous way but without reference to a 
source, in the first Book (almost entirely)! of the colossal Anthology of the fifth- 
century author Stobaeus (John of Stobi), the so-called Eclogae Physicae. The 
greater part of this ps.Plutarch, in its turn, was epitomized in a treatise falsely 
attributed to Galen, based on a text that was sometimes better. That numerous 
paragraphs in ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus are largely identical, or complemen- 
tary, had long been seen by scholars, but the reconstruction in two parallel 
columns of the common source now baptized Aétius, with ps.Plutarch’s text 
to the left and Stobaeus’ excerpts to the right, was new. Diels moreover was the 
first to argue that Theodoret, too, had used this earlier source for his Therapy, 
and he quoted what he had identified as relevant parallel passages in an exem- 
plary way underneath the right-hand column of his reconstructed text. All this 
is well known, or should be, and has therefore been set out here as briefly as 
possible.” 

Though Diels’ theory has held sway for almost 150 years, it has also come 
under attack. No one, as far as I know, has doubted the validity and recon- 
structability, in some sense or other, of the P/S source, but T’s use of this source 


1 Lemmata corresponding to ps.Plu. Plac. 5.30 are as far away as Stob. Anth. 4.36.29-31 and 
4.50.30. 

2 See Mansfeld and Runia (1997). Hereinafter P will stand for ps.Plutarch, G for ps.Galen, S for 
Stobaeus, T for Theodoret, E for Eusebius, and A for Aétius, while P/S source is short for the 
richer source epitomized by P and pillaged by S. The siglum ‘PS-Placita instead of (Aétius)’ 
was introduced by Lebedev (1984) 14 n. 1; Bottler (2014) followed suit. 
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has been impugned, and the possibility of his independent contribution to its 
reconstruction more Dilesiano rejected, or at the very least strongly doubted.3 

In the first place, it has been argued that T’s very modest abstracts from the 
account of the so-called atheists at CAG 2.12-113, 3.4 and 6.6 derive from P’s 
ch. 1.7.1-4, and not from A. For T explicitly says that he is quoting ‘Plutarch, 
that is, our P.4 And because Clement of Alexandria’s Stromata and Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio Evangelica have been proved to be T’s main (but of course not his 
only) sources inclusive of his numerous quotations,’ it is further argued that T 
quotes from P’s chapter indirectly, that is, from Eusebius (hereinafter E), who 
in Books 14 and 15 of the PE reproduced large chunks of P’s text, and explicitly 
attributes the theological ch. 1.7 to ‘Plutarch’. Moreover, one of these atheists, 
Diagoras, is cited with the wrong ethnicon, namely as a Milesian (MtAyatos) 
instead of the correct Melian (MyAtos). This corruption is not only in P’s text as 
cited by E, but also in our Byzantine manuscripts of P’s treatise.© So much was 
already granted by Diels.” So, to vary the argument of Diels’ critics, T would not 
have used A here, but either indirectly, via E, or directly cited P. 

That in these passages T indeed derives from P either indirectly or directly 
may be readily conceded, but that he never used A elsewhere does not follow. 
In the first place, G has preserved the correct ethnicon MyAtog for Diagoras, 


3 Doubts have been expressed and difficulties mentioned by Lebedev (1984) and (1988)—and 
now again at Lebedev (2016), see Appendix—, by Frede (1999), Gourinat (2011) esp. 177-187, 
and Scholten (2015) 114-122; the latter argues that not all problems have been or even can 
be solved, but still comes down in favour of the Aétius hypothesis. Very strong doubts been 
formulated by Bottler (2014) 511-522 and passim (e.g. ibid. 53 ‘gerade Theodoret bleibt trotz 
der Aétiana 1997 ein Problemfall’), though ibid. 493 she surprisingly welcomes T as an ally 
because of the omission of puatxay in his title of reference for P at CAG 4.31 (E and the mss. 
of P have Ilept tav dpecxdvtwy tots piroadgots gucixav Soypatwv, ‘On the physical doctrines 
held by the philosophers’; the author, moreover, is going to teach the physikos logos, see A at P 
pri.1), and oddly believes that in its original form P’s compendium included ethics (‘ethische 
Inhalte’). Ibid. 24-27 she misreads the choice examples of problems in physics and ethics in 
the third paragraph of the proem of the treatise as an incomplete table of contents. 

See e.g. Diels’ reference in the apparatus at DG 297 and Frede (1999) 140. 

5 See Schulte (1904) 52-60, 85-96, the ‘apparatus fontium’ in Raeder (1904) and now that of 
Scholten (2015), also ibid. 103-122 with references to the literature. 

6 Diels DG 14 calls this the ‘vulgata’ of P, but wrongly claimed that G’s correct reading is 
confirmed in one ms. of P, see Gourinat (2011) 172. The mistake is also found in the translation 
into Arabic, which has come to light since Diels’ days, Daiber (1980). 

7 Diels DG10 argued that the section on the atheists is quoted from E (‘quae 2.112 et 3.4 de atheis 
... narrat ... Eusebio surrepta’), and ibid. 48 that for P 1.7.1-4 T did not utilize or even refer to 
P directly, but knew him via E. 
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which must derive from his better text of P, and Diels, followed by the later 
editors of P, Mau and Lachenaud, therefore rightly restored it to his critical text 
of P, for which G, so to speak, is one of the manuscript sources.® So ‘Diagoras the 
Milesian’ is irrelevant in respect of the larger issue, namely T’s connection with 
A. In the second place, and more importantly, that T uses P for the atheists does 
not entail that he also uses P in other passages, where in view of the undeniable 
and substantial parallels with P and S the use of A should be assumed according 
to Diels.9 

I submit that we appeal to what we may call the principle of convenience, 
or law of the least effort. T, a busy cleric composing a major treatise, made 
abstracts from what could be cannibalized most easily, provided that what was 
on offer was sufficient for his purpose. Clearly the substantial account of the 
atheists in the first half of P ch. 1.7 apud E, from which in fact he abstracted very 
little, was more than sufficient for his needs. But in other cases the abstracts 
from P provided by E were not sufficient, because there are gaps in E, and T here 
clearly wanted more. Other evidence was available, equally capable of being 
summarized at one’s convenience, and with as little effort. 

T comprises clusters of material corresponding to issues in P Books 1, 2 and 
4.10] shall call such capita selecta in the Therapy ‘quasi-chapters’, because they 
consist of selections of data distributed over paragraphs that are paralleled in 
individual chapters or (mostly) blocks of successive chapters in P, which are 
devoted to specific issues. Quite often T indicates that such a quasi-chapter is 
to begin by prominently citing the subject at issue at the outset, or even by 
formulating a quasi-heading. He never reproduces an entire chapter content, 
but chooses, omits, rephrases, abridges, and summarizes, as a rule epitomizing 
even more drastically than P. Sometimes he also changes the lemmata order a 
little bit, for instance at CAG 4.14 as compared with P and S for ch. 1.18. 

Let us look at Book1 of the Placita first. T comprises material corresponding 
to P chs. 1.9 on ‘matter’ (CAG 4.13—14, introduced by ‘and as for the matter’, xat 
tHv SAny), 1.18 on ‘void’ (immediately following at CAG 4.14, and introduced 


Frede’s scruples (1999) 141-142 are superfluous. 
See Frede (1999) 139-141. 

10 See the list at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 274-275. 

11 ___ According to Diels (DG 45, 170) the material at CAG 4.5—12 belongs with A ch. 1.3, ‘On the 
principles’ (archai). It is found in Book 4 ‘On matter and the cosmos’, the title of which 
reveals that we are dealing with more than the principles alone. It comes immediately 
before the account of matter and the void at CAG 4.13-14 and is partly cited in the DG, 
apparatus to A 1.3, but I have not included it in the present overview. In the forthcoming 
edition of the Aétian Placita we argue that this material for the most part does not 
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by ‘and as for the void’, 10 5é xevév), and 1.25+1.27-29 on ‘necessity’, ‘fate’ 
and ‘chance’ (much later on at CAG 6.13-15). At CAG 4.13-14 T, passing over 
the analogue of eight chapters in P, thus immediately went from ‘matter’ to 
‘void’. The presence of these excerpts in Book 4 is appropriate, for the title of 
Book 4 is ‘On matter and cosmos’ (Ilepi tang xal xdcuov). Two books down 
he excerpted and rewrote the matter parallel to a block of one plus three 
chapters on ‘necessity’, ‘fate’ and ‘chance’ (introduced by ‘as for the chance’, Tv 
tvxyv). This is consistent, too, for the title of Book 6 is ‘On divine providence’ 
(Ilept tH¢ Stas mpovotac), a subject that includes fate and chance as a matter 
of course. Consequently, after writing out in CAG Book 4 his series of excerpts 
corresponding to chapters in P Book 2 (for which see immediately below), for 
CAG Book 6 he had to go back in order to be able to use material parallel to what 
is in the later part of P Book, all according to his own schedule as discernible 
from his Book titles. Of these six chapters in CAG Books 4 and 6 parallel to what 
is in P only ch. 1.9 (plus ch. 1.10, not used by T) was abstracted by E. So for the 
contents of P chs. 1.18 on ‘void’ and 1.25 +1.27—29 on ‘necessity’, ‘fate’ and ‘chance’ 
T had to consult either P’s original epitome or some other source as surmised 
by those who believe that T failed to consult A, or indeed A itself as posited by 
Diels and those who follow him. 

For Book 2 of the Placita T comprises material corresponding to four blocks 
of quasi-chapters that follow immediately upon the quasi-chapter on void 
corresponding to P 1.18 at CAG 4.14, all to be found (as is only to be expected) 
in Book 4 ‘On matter and the cosmos’. These blocks deal with, respectively 
and in succession: (1) the cosmos and some of its properties at CAG 4.15- 


derive from A, but from a source (or more than one) related to the Stromateis of another 
ps.Plutarch (preserved for us by E, and conveniently printed at DG 579-583). We can only 
be reasonably certain about ch. 1.3.14 (Democritus) at S Ecl. 110.14 and T CAG 4.9, and 
1.3.17 (Metrodorus) at S Ecl. 1.10.14 and T CAG 4.9, as deriving from A, and may perhaps 
add 1.3.19 (Ecphantus) at S Ecl. 1.10.16a and T CAG 4.u,, 1.3.23 (Xenocrates) at S Ecl. 1.10.12. 
Note that T at CAG 4.5-12 contains more information on teacher-pupil relationships and 
successions (diadochai) of philosophers, and on esp. the Eleatics, than P and S at ch. 1.3; 
Schulte (1904) 70-72, too, attributes this (and similar material elsewhere in the Therapy) 
to a source different from A. At CAG 4.13 T switched from one sequence of abstracts to 
another one, just as at 5.24 (p. 129.3 Raeder) he switched from an analogue of P 4.2-5 on 
the soul to an abstract from Clem. Strom. 8.4.10.3—5 on the question whether or not plants 
are ‘animals’, (a, preferring this cousin account to an analogue to P 5.26. Diels DG 170- 
171, followed by Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 284 with n. 36, practically excluded the other 
archai list at CAG 2.911, in the Book entitled ‘On the principle’ (Ilegt deyijc). See further my 
paper ‘Archai lists in doxographical sources: Ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus, Theodoret and another 
Ps.Plutarch’, this volume ch. 8. 
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16, introduced by ‘as for the cosmos’, tov xdapov (~ P 2.1-4); (2) the stars and 
some of their properties at CAG 4.17-20, introduced by ‘as for the stars, tovs 
gaotepas (~ P 2.13-14); (3) the sun and some of its properties at CAG 4.21-22 
(~ P 2.20-22)!2 and (4) the moon and some of its properties at CAG 4.23 (~ 
P 2.25-27), introduced at CAG 4.21 by ‘as for the sun and the moon as well’, 
xal MEVTOL Kal TOV HAtov xal THY geAnvyy, and again by the quasi-heading xal rept 
dednvys at CAG 4.25. The material corresponding to the chapters in between 
has been passed over. At CAG 4.24 this account tapers off in the form of (5) 
a list of themes, namely shapes, with quasi-heading ‘on shapes’, cyynudtwv met 
(cf. P 2.27), ‘and (on) eclipses’, quasi-heading xat exAcipewv, (cf. P 2.24 and 2.29), 
and (6) a quasi-chapter on distances,'$ quasi-heading xai Siactyudtwv inclusive 
of a brief summary of the issue of P 2.31. Almost all the chapters of P Book 2 have 
been reproduced by E, with the exception of chs. 2.1-2, 2.12, 2.19, and 2.23. Of 
these five chapters, absent from E, the quasi-chapters corresponding to P 2.1-2 
are found in T and of course cannot have been excerpted from P at E. 

Book 3 was not excerpted by our industrious cleric, but at CAG 5.17-24 plus 
5.48 he again includes material corresponding to chapters in P from Book 4, 
namely the block of chs. 4.2—-7 (the material parallel to ch. 4.6 was passed 
over): ‘on soul’ ‘on substance of soul’, ‘on parts of the soul’ (quasi-heading CAG 
5.19: Kal UEvtot Kal Mepl THY TadtHS Statpectv), ‘on the regent part’ (quasi-heading 
CAG 5.22: 60a 5€ xal mepl tig Tod HyeLovixod ywpag StnveyOnoav) and ‘on the 
indestructibility of soul’. Consistence again, for the title of CAG Book 5 is ‘On 
the nature of man’ (Ilepi gicews &vOpwmov), so this is where these abstracts 
belong. Of these five chapters E reproduced only two, namely P chs. 4.4—5 ‘on 
parts of the soul’ and ‘on the regent part’. For chs. 4.2—3, ‘on soul’ and ‘on the 
substance of soul’, and for ch. 4.7, ‘on the indestructibility of soul’, T had to look 
elsewhere, and to consult either P’s original epitome, or some other source as 
surmised by those who believe that he failed to consult A, or indeed A itself as 
posited by Diels and those who follow him. At any rate T started excerpting his 
source at the beginning of a passage corresponding to P ch. 4.2 (not, as we have 
seen, to be found in E), and of course simply went on from there, conveniently 
excerpting material corresponding to P chs. 4.4—5 from this same source, rather 
than from E’s reproduction of these two chapters,'* and of course also using it 
for his material corresponding to the issue of P ch. 4.7 not reproduced in E. 


12 CAG 4.22 on the size of the sun is anticipated at 1.97, where Anaximenes is added to 
Anaximander. See next n. and text thereto. 

13. CAG 4.24 on cosmic distances is loosely anticipated at 1.96. See previous n. and text 
thereto. 

14 Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 
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Now if T excerpted evidence that is not in P-apud-E from an independent text 
of P’s treatise, his contribution to the reconstruction of A, pace Diels, can be 
only minimal, namely at best for a couple of details of the constitutio of the 
Greek text. It has certainly to be granted that Diels’ discussion of T in relation to 
P and S! is not sufficiently clear about the mutual relationships between these 
three source authors. Though Frede pointed out several cases of agreement 
between T and S pointing at a shared source,!® he, too, was not sufficiently 
precise on these matters, and his overview of the evidence is not complete. 
David Runia, in the chapter on Theodoret in the first volume of Aétiana more 
than fifteen years ago and in his more recent paper answering Frede’s remarks 
about Theodoret, was not sufficiently precise and detailed either.!” This is also 
to be noticed in his comments to the reconstruction of the text of A Book 2.18 

Fortunately, it can be proved beyond reasonable doubt that T had access to 
a source very similar to but different from P. What is more, it is clear that he did 
share this source with S. We can therefore not only speak of a P/S source, but 
must also distinguish an S/T source. This has not been observed before. There 
are no less than twenty lemmata, or paragraphs in the micro-context of twelve 
individual quasi-chapters in T, which T shares with S but which are absent from 
P (not counting cases that may be related to ch. 1.3, see n. g). Since T’s quasi- 
chapters comprise a little over one hundred lemmata, this amounts to a little 
less than twenty percent. 

Here is the list of these paragraphs, with for ease of reference Diels’ number- 
ing as in the DG of the parallel chapters and lemmata of Placita Book 1 (three 
chapters), Book 2, where relatively the most extracts are found (six chapters),!9 
and book 4 (three chapters): 


15 DG45-47. 

16 Frede (1999) 139, 141. 

17. Mansfeld and Runia (1997) ch. 5, Runia (2009). 

18 Mansfeld and Runia (2009), see notes at the list of twenty examples below. 

19 __ Frede (1999) 139 points at ‘clusters’ in CAG 4.13-24 (~ P 1.9, 118), CAG 5.17-24 (~ P 21-4, 
2.13—-14, 2.20-22, 2.25-27, 2.29, 2.31), and CAG 6.13-15 (~ P 1.25-29), which comprise paral- 
lels to S that are lacking in P. But he wrongly included 2.20.7-8a, possibly misled by Diels 
DG 46 (no parallel in T for 2.20.8a, but one for Democritus at 2.20.7 in P). Bottler (2014) 44- 
49 omits to look for examples of agreement between T and S against P, and ibid. 5u—512 
only compares T with those passages where P and S can be combined. Of the sixteen S/T- 
against-P lemmata in Books 1 and 2 on the list cited immediately below, the only books of 
Ashe discusses (limiting herself to lemmata shared by P and S and the immediate parallels 
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1.9.7 


1.18.4 


1.27.2 


1.27.5 


2.4.1 


2.4.6 


‘The Stoics declare matter to be body’. 

— S115b of Ltwimol oda TH SAyv dnogatvovtat. 

— TCAG 4.14 of Utwixol dé cHpa. 

‘Strato (says that) there is no void outside the cosmos, but that it is 

possible for it to occur inside’. 

— §1:18.1b Utpdtwv cEwtéow pev pny tod xdopov pr) elvan xevdv, evdo- 
TéEpw é Suvatov yeverOat. 

— T CAG 4.14 6 8 Utpdtwy Eumadrw ewOev péev pydev etvar xevdv, 
evOobev Sé Suvartov eivart. 

‘Chrysippus (says that) what is fated does not differ from what has 

been necessitated. Fate (he says) is an everlasting, continuous and 

ordered movement in accordance with an articulated nexus of its 

parts’. 

— $15.15 *** un dtapepet T08 eluapuevov TO xatTHVvayKacuEvoy, *** xa’ 
ETTLTAOKIY TAY MEODV TUVPTHMEVNV. 

— T CAG 6.14 xat Xpdboinmog 5é 6 Utwixds pndév Stapépe eine tod 


KEE 


eluappevon TO xatyvayxaopevoy, Elva dé THY ciaouevyy xtvyar &i- 
Stov Evveyh nal tetaypevyv. 

‘Zeno the Stoic (says) in his On nature (that fate is) a force that 

imparts movement to matter in the same unchanging manner. It 

makes no difference (he adds) to call it providence and nature’. 

— $15.15 Zyvwv 6 Xtwixds ev TH Ilept Pdcews Sdvapw xivyTUHV TIS 
tAyns Kata tadta xat wcabtws, Hvtwa py Stapepewv Tpdvorav xa 
Dvow xoretv. 

— T CAG 6.14 Zhvov dé 6 Kitieds Sdvapyw xexAnnxe Thy cluapuevny 
xIVyTIAy THS VAs, THY dE adTIY xai Todvorav xal Ddow wvouacev. 

‘Pythagoras and Heraclitus (say that) the cosmos is generated in 

thought, but not in time’?° 

— §1.21.6c Tv8ayopas pyol yevntov xat’ Ertivoiay Tov KOTLOV, Ov KATH 
xpdvov. + 1.21.6f Hpdacrettos od xata ypdvov elvan yevntov Tov xdcpov, 
Ma Kat’ Ertvotav. 

— TCAG 4.16 xal ot péev xat’ Erivotav yevyTov, ob KATH YOOVOV. 

‘Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Diogenes and 

Leucippus (say that) the cosmos is destructible’. 


thereto), she ibid. 302-305 only adverts to chs. 2.4.1-2, though without noticing the point 


made here. 


20 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 352. 
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2.13.4 


2.13.7 


2.13.13 


2.20.9 


2.20.10 


2.21.2 


2.25.2-3 


MANSFELD 


— $120.1f. Avakinavdpoc, Avaéiuevng, AvaEwydpac, Apyeraos, Atoyé- 
vs, Aebutrmos plaptov Tov xOcLoV. 

— TCAG 4.16 xai obtot pév pbaptdv. 

‘Democritus (says that they, sc. the stars, are) rocks’. 

— §1.24.1e Anudxpttos méTPOUS. 

— T CAG 4.17 xal Anpoxprtog Se todtov xpativel TOV Adyov (sc. as to 
TETOOUG). 

‘Anaximander (says that they, sc. the heavenly bodies, are) wheel- 

like condensations of air, filled with fire, partly expelling flames from 

vents’. 

— §$ 124.1¢ Ava&iuavdpos mAnwata &épog tpoyosldH, Mupds EumAca, 
KATH TL MEPOS ATO TTOMLWV ExMVEoVTA PAdyac. 

— T CAG 4.17 6 8& Avakipavdpog cvothuata d&tta Tob depos epy, tTPO- 
yortda¢ meTIAnpeva,, Mupds EuTAEa elvan, dad Tivwy oTOLiwv dplévta 
TAS PAdYas. 

‘Aristotle (says that they, sc. the heavenly bodies, are made) from the 

fifth body’. 

— §1.24.1m AptototeAns ex tod MEUMTOV GwWMATOS YevevHoOat Ta doTpC. 

— TCAG 4.18 6 8é ye AptototeAngs tod mépurtov cwpatos elonne Evyye- 
vets. 

‘Thales (says) that the sun is earthy’?! 

— §1.25.3b Oartjs yewSy Tov HAtov. 

— TCAG 4.21 Oars dé yewsdy. 

‘Diogenes (says that) the sun (is) pumice-like, and that rays from the 

ether fix themselves into it’.2? 

— §1.25.3c Atoyewys xtonpostdy Tov HAtov, Eig dv a7 TOD aiBEpog dutives 
évartooty piCovta. 

— TCAG 4.21 xionpoetdy 5 Atoyevye. 

‘Empedocles (says that the sun) that appears in virtue of the reflec- 

tion (is) equal to the earth (in size)’.23 

— §1.25.3e EumedoxAis ...—laov dé TH yh TOV Kata THY dvtabyetov. 

— TCAG 4.22 Eunedoxris dé icov tH yf. 

‘Anaximenes, Parmenides and Heraclitus (say that) the moon is 

fiery’24 


21 Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 


22 Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 


23 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 2.537. 


24 Cf. Frede (1999) 141; Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 577 is unclear. 
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— § 2.26.1a + 1b Avaktiuevig mupivyy tHy ceAjvyy. Tappevidys mupivyy. 
— TCAG 4.23 Avaktuévys dé xa Tappevidys xo “Hpdxrettos éx rdvov 
TVVETTAVAL TUS. 


2.25.8 ‘Thales said that the moon is earthy’.25 


— $1.26.1c Oarijs yewdy THY TEAnVYY arEPHVato. 
— TCAG 4.23 yewsdn pev yap adtihy 6 Oarijs graw. 


2.26.3 ‘Aristotle (says that the moon is) smaller (in size) than the earth’.”6 


4.2.2 


4.2.4 


4-3-4 


4.3.6 


— §1.26.1h (ApiototéAys) chattova ths yij¢ elvan TO peyebet. 

— TCAG 4.23 ol dé ye eA Tova. 

‘Alcmaeon (says) that it (sc. soul) is a nature that is self-moved 

according to eternal motion, and for this reason he assumes that it 

is immortal and resembles the divine beings’. 

— § 149.12 AAxpatwy pvow adtoxivytov Kata didtov xivnow xal Sid 
todTO ABdvatov adtyv Kal MpocELpEpH Tols Getoig DoAMUBdveL. 

— TCAG 5.17 Adxuan [sic] dé adtyv adtoxivytov elpyxev. 

‘and similarly (sc. to the view of Pythagoras) Xenocrates as well’. 

— §1.49.1a dpolws dé xal Zevoxpatys.27 

— T5.17 Evvepavyae dé TH Adyw ual Eevonpatm¢: 

‘Parmenides and Hippasus and Heraclitus (say) that it (sc. the soul) 

is fire-like’. 

— §1.49.1a TIapuevidys dé xl “Inmacosg mupwoy. 

— T CAG 5.18 Tappevidys dé xat “Inmacog xai “Hpdxrettos mupwdy 
TAVTHV KEXANKOCLV. 

‘Heraclides defined the soul as light-like’.28 

— §1.49.1b “Hpaxrstdys pwtoetdh tyv poxny wpicato. 

— TCAG 5.18 6 dé “Hoaxretdyns pwtoetdy. 


4.5.11 ‘Pythagoras Anaxagoras Plato Xenocrates Cleanthes (say that) the 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


intellect enters from outside’.29 


Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 

Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 2.589. 

Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 

Cf. Frede (1999) 141. 

Rejected by Frede (1999) 145. It has to be admitted that this lemma looks like a stray item 
(also because T passed over its companion lemma, preserved in S). Diels’ positioning (he 
wrote in the apparatus ad loc. ‘dubium an hoc capitulum ad c. 5 referendum’) of the 
two lemmata of S 48.7 in the right-hand column of ch. 4.5 as 4.5.11-12 is arbitrary. In the 
forthcoming edition of the Aétian treatise they are to be placed in a separate chapter, 
because they are not found in S’s chapter 1.49 ‘on soul’ but separately, in S 1.48 ‘on noiis’. 
This sufficiently explains the displacement of the echo of S 48.7.1 at CAG 5.28, four of T’s 
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— S$ 1.48.7 TIv8aydpac, AvaExydpac, TAdtwv, Eevoxpdtys, KAekvOy¢ 
Oupadev cioxptverOat tov vobv. 

— TCAG 5.28 xai ot mept TAdtwva de xal Tu8ayopav 6bpabev tobtov 
eloxpiverOat Agyouatv. 


Diels, discussing extra ingredients of T as compared with both P and S,?° failed 
to insist on these twenty cases where S and T agree against P, although this 
would have established T as a third source for A beyond reasonable doubt. For 
T, as we know, did not use S for what he provides beyond P, because in his 
doxographical abstracts he does not follow S’s chapter order (and certainly not 
that of his coalesced sections of lemmata from various chapters),*! but one that 
is a strict analogue of that of P. S’s abstracts, moreover, are unattributed and 
mixed with other anonymous material (identified by Diels as Arius Didymus 
and fragments of Commentaries on Homer), while T’s abstracts, at least at CAG 
5.16, are attributed to a definite source. 

There are also more limited forms of agreement between S and T against 
P, further confirming the existence and importance of the S/T source. I have 
pointed out above that T, passing over the material concerned with the soul’s 
motion parallel to P 4.6, continued with that parallel to P 4.7, which is con- 
cerned with its indestructibility. Apart from a poor remnant of its first lemma? 
this chapter is not extant in S. Its beginning is mutilated in P and his tradi- 
tion, which presumably we would not even suspect if we did not have a parallel 
account. In P the first lemma reads ‘Pythagoras Plato (say that) the soul is inde- 
structible, for on departing from the body it returns to the Soul of the universe, 
(which is) of the same kind’ In itself this is an unobjectionable example of a 


paragraphs down from his account of soul: in the source used by him the evidence on notis 
was at some distance from that on soul. Gourinat (2011) 146 n. 5 strongly protests against 
Diels’ decision, which in his view ‘constitue sans doute le pire example des faiblesses de 
sa [sc. Diels’] méthode de réconstruction’, but he does so for the wrong reason. Diels 
would have failed to acknowledge that T in this context (CAG 5.28 and its immediate 
environment) replaced P’s Hellenistic material with Neoplatonist evidence he believed 
to be equivalent, and which he preferred. ‘Diels fausse ainsi notre vision des pratiques de 
composition de Stobée, de ses orientations philosophiques et de celles de sa source’. But 
just like Diels he has missed the parallel in T. The tenet itself is also found at Cic. Div. 1.70 
and Philo Somn. 1.30 and Opif. 67, so near enough in time to the S/T source. Nevertheless 
acceptance of the Aétian provenance of the phrase about the origin of notis at CAG 5.1 is 
in no way essential to my argument. 

30 DG46-47. 

31 Cf. below, n. 41. 

32 = -.49.7c TAdtwv dpSaptov ... tH puyyy. 
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Middle Platonist and/or Neopythagorean reception of Plato’s psychology. What 
happened in reality, however, is that a name-label has dropped out, a not so 
infrequent incident in doxographical literature: the name-label ‘Heraclitus; as 
becomes clear when we compare T’s text.33 Just as he provably did at the begin- 
ning of his block of chapters on the soul, abstracting references to Alemaeon 
and Xenophanes that are absent from P but present in S so must derive from 
the S/T source, so here at its end, again taking his information from the S/T 
source, he preserved the distinction between the tenet of ‘Heraclitus’ in the 
second lemma from that of the authorities in the first. In T’s first lemma there 
is a whole string of names, which I do not hesitate to attribute to the S/T source 
as well: ‘Pythagoras and Anaxagoras and Diogenes and Plato and Empedocles 
and Xenocrates declared that the soul is indestructible’. In P these authorities 
are Plato and Aristotle, the only name-labels the epitomist apparently thought 
it worthwhile to preserve. 

In ch. 2.1.2 (a chapter that, as we remember, is not reproduced in E) P has 
‘Thales and his followers (OaAjj¢ xai ot dm’ adtod) (say that) the cosmos is 
unique’, while S 1.22.3b has a whole string of name-labels, and reads ‘Thales, 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Ecphantus, Parmenides, Melissus, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno (say that) the cosmos is unique’. The parallel 
phrase in T CAG 4.15 reads ‘Thales and Pythagoras and Anaxagoras and Par- 
menides and Melissus and Heraclitus and Plato and Aristotle and Zeno’, so T 
leaves out ‘Empedocles’ and ‘Ecphantus’. Nevertheless S and T on these details 
agree against P. 

In the next lemma, ch. 2.1.3, P has ‘Democritus and Epicurus and his teacher 
Metrodorus** (say that there are) infinitely many kosmoi in the infinite space 
throughout the entire surrounding area’. Here S at 1.22.3b, continued, again 
lists a whole array of name-labels in support of the infinitely many kosmoi, 
namely ‘Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaus, Xenophanes, Diogenes, Leu- 
cippus, Democritus, Epicurus’. The parallel phrase in T CAG 4.15, also contin- 
ued, has ‘Anaximander and Anaximenes and Archelaus and Xenophanes and 
Diogenes and Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus were of the opinion 


33 CAG 5.23 xal Mvbaydpas pév xat Avakorydpas xl Atoyevys xo TActwv xa Eumedoxrfs xat 
Eevoxpatys &poaptov elvar tH tuxyy arephvavtor 6 dé ‘Hpdxdertoc tag drcaMattopevas Tod 
gapatos el¢ thy tod mavtds dvaywpety Wuyyy Eyer, ofa dy duoyevf} te odaav xal duoovator. 
This was of course seen by Diels, see his examples DG 64; also Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 
192-193. 

34 The phrase about Metrodorus, not paralleled in S and T and therefore bracketed by Diels, 
seems to be a later addition in P. 
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that there are many and infinitely many’. This time the name-labels in S and T 
are the same, and they are again agreed as against P.35 

For both these lemmata of ch. 2.2 S and T reproduce the S/T source much 
more faithfully than P, epitomizing as usual, reproduces the P/S source.°6 

So for exactly the same material P not only used the P/S source but also 
and simultaneously the S/T source, and T not only the S/T source but also 
and simultaneously the P/S source. This of course immediately proves that the 
S/T source cannot be distinguished from so is identical with the P/S source.3” 
With the exception of his use of P ch. 1.7 from E at CAG 2.112—13, 3.4 and 6.6 
and of other sources for much of the material analogous to P 1.3 and 5.26,38 
T everywhere else used this richer source epitomized by P and pillaged by 
S. The series of successive blocks of chapters on the cosmos, the stars, the 
sun, the moon and the rest in CAG Book 4.15-24 exactly mirrors the order 
of the corresponding blocks of coherent chapters in P Book 2.3 T’s quasi- 
chapters are as a rule shorter or even much shorter than P’s chapters, and 
so, most of the time, are his individual lemmata. But we have seen that quite 
a few of these quasi-chapters include material within their diaeretic and/or 
diaphonic micro-cosmos that is absent from P but paralleled in S. And in those 
unfortunately rather numerous cases where entire sections of S, abridged away 
by Byzantine scribes or redactors, are missing, ingredients in T’s quasi-chapters, 
from lemmata to name-labels, that are not paralleled in the parallel chapters 
of P as well, should be accepted as deriving from the richer P/S/T source. Here 
I need not add a detailed list of these further items, for in the forthcoming 
edition this evidence will be incorporated in the reconstruction, just as it was 
already incorporated by Diels.*° It is the failure to recognize the importance of 
the structure of the chapter in P, or parallel quasi-chapter in T, qua complex 


35 Similarly at ch. 1.29.1 both S (cburtwya, xal meoapécews) and T (Eduntwua pboews 
Tpoatpecew¢) have words not found in P’s lemma. 

36  On2.1.1-2 see Mansfeld and Runia 2.309; ‘P has abridged these lemmata rather drastically’. 
Bottler (2014) 281-283 is unclear. 

37. The presence of the name-label Heraclitus in T and S for A 1.9.2 as against P, where it is 
absent, is a comparable instance of different abstractions from the same source, as Jean- 
Baptiste Gourinat has pointed out to me. 

38 See above, text after n. 9, and n.10 and text thereto. 

39 This, as already pointed out, is not the case with S, who quite often rearranges and 
coalesces his material; see Runia at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 213-238. 

40 I list these items with Diels’ numbers as in the DG: chs. 2.2.4, 2.26.4, 4.3.13, 4.3.14, 4.4.2, 
4.4.3) 4.4.5, 4.7.6, 4.7.7, 4.7.8. Cf. DG 45-46, Runia at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 286-288, 
and Gourinat (2011) 171 n. 181. T’s extra name-label Hippocrates plus doxa ‘in the brain’ for 
ch. 4.5.1 should also be added. 
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doxographical entity," that is in part responsible for the misguided criticism 
directed at the attempts of Mansfeld and Runia to reconstruct the P/S/T source 
from its triad of contributing sources by merging their lemmata and locking 
them together in a single column as, so to speak, the teeth of a zipper. One 
should not only, and certainly not in the first place, think in terms of individual 
lemmata, but throughout consider these chapters and quasi-chapters both 
individually and qua blocks as self-subsistent and coherent entities. 


3 Aétius Vindicated 


Theodoret can only be a source for Aétius if and only if Aétius is a source of 
Theodoret. So what can we say about Aétius, whose existence has been denied 
and whose name as cited in the Therapy of Greek Diseases has sometimes been 
believed to be an error for a better known ‘Arius;4 namely the author Arius 
Didymus, not mentioned by T elsewhere? No one ever mentions Aétius except 
T. 

We must look again at the three passages in T where Aétius is mentioned 
together with two other authors.*8 

At CAG 2.95 he puts ‘Plutarch and Aétius’ on the same level qua ‘teachers of 
the doxai of the philosophers’, while explicitly distinguishing their works from 
that of Porphyry, ‘who added the biography of each philosopher to his doxai’. 
At CAG 4.31 he again couples Plutarch and Aétius and distinguishes them from 
Porphyry, though less explicitly. Without doubt this shows that according to T 
the treatises of ‘Plutarch’ (i.e. our P, ps.Plutarch) and Aétius were comparable, 
or even similar, as to structure, and in this respect different from Porphyry’s. 


41 As is abundantly clear in the study of Bottler (2014). For this microstructure see the 
reconstruction of the chapters of Book 2 in Mansfeld and Runia (2009) Part 11, passim, 
and Part I, index rerum s. vv. diaeresis, diaphonia. 

42 Lebedev (1984) and (1988), cf. above n. 3, arguing towards his conclusions rather than 
from the evidence; criticized by Runia at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 333-338. Gourinat’s 
revision of Lebedev’s view (2011) 174-177 is rather complicated: T’s mistake ‘Aétius’ for 
‘Arius’ would be due to the fact that he did not know Arius (Didymus) and therefore 
misremembered the name of the latter from E’s references. See now also Gourinat above, 
ch. 1. One may observe that T in his Historia ecclesiastica and Haereticarum fabularum 
compendium regularly refers to the 4th cent. theologian (and heretic) Aétius of Antioch, 
so the name itself would be familiar, which of course can be used to argue in favour of the 
mistaken as well as of the correct reference. 

43 Begging to differ from Frede’s account at (1999) 144-147, which needlessly complicates 
matters. Gourinat, above pp. 37-51, offers a different analysis. 
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The difference is one of sub-genre. We have to argue from the known to the 
unknown, or from the better known to the less well known. To judge from what 
we do know about the structure and contents of P, the communality between 
‘Plutarch and Aétius’ is not only a matter of the absence of ‘lives’, but also one 
of variety and inclusiveness (the doxai of the philosophers). A further differ- 
ence of ‘Plutarch’ from Porphyry but known to us, though not mentioned by 
T, is that the latter did not go beyond ‘Plato and his times’*4 while the for- 
mer includes Hellenistic doxai. Porphyrys’ book will have resembled Diogenes 
Laértius Books 1 to 3, Presocratics to Plato. The variety and inclusiveness charac- 
teristic of P and Aétius is also different from what is on offer in the fragments of 
Arius Didymus, who privileges Peripatetics and Stoics, and presents his mate- 
rial in a different way. To quote a recent assessment:*> Arius Didymus ‘does 
not collect philosophical opinions on particular topics but, rather, paints com- 
prehensive pictures of philosophical systems. Thus, another sub-genre again, 
different from the sort of doxography represented by P. 

At CAG 5.16 T first mentions Plutarch and Porphyry, then Aétius preceded 
by xai Levtot xai, ‘but also’, ‘and in particular’, which highlights the climax and 
implies that Aétius is his main source for what follows.‘ This is confirmed by 
the fact that in the excerpts concerning the soul corresponding to P chs. 4.2-5 


44 Porph. fr.198T Smith ap. Eun. VS 2.1, p. 2.1418 ‘Porphyry and Sotion (fr. 1. Wehrli) recounted 
the history of philosophy and the lives of the philosophers, but Porphyry, as it turns out, 
stopped at Plato and his times, while Sotion appears to have proceeded further, although 
Porphyry was later’ (tv gtAdaogov to topiav xat Tods TAY PIAdTd@wY avdpav Biouc Tlop@udptoc 
xal Lwtiwv dvereEavto: dA’ 6 Lev Tloppvptoc, obtw cvpBav, cig WAdktwva etercdta xa tod¢ 
éxetvov xpdvous, Lwtiwv S& xatabas patvetat, xaitot 6 ye Hoppuptos Hv vewtepoc). See also 
Segonds (1982) 164. 

45. Heil (2000) 371. We should take our cue from the fragments on physical philosophy (frs. 
29 and 39 Diels) explicitly attributed to Arius Didymus in E, and from the doxographies of 
Stoic and Peripatetic ethics in S Book 2 (the Epitomae ethicae), which have been attributed 
with a high degree of plausibility because of the mention of ‘Didymus’ (without Arius) at 
S Anth. 4.39.28, quotation of a snippet of the Peripatetic doxography (other references 
to Didymus without Arius are at S 2.1.17 and E PE 11.23.2). I exclude the references to a 
Didymus in Clement of Alexandria. That it is sometimes difficult to decide whether in S 
Book 1 (the Epitomae physicae) certain anonymous passages are to be attributed to A or 
to Arius Didymus (see Gourinat (2011) 177-187) is another matter. Diels was occasionally 
in doubt himself, as is clear from his annotations in the apparatus of the DG. See further 
the paper of K. Algra, this volume ch. 2. 

46 See Diels DG 48, Mansfeld and Runia (2010) 177. According to LS/s.v. név B.11.4.d. xat pevtor 
xat ‘is used to add a point to be noted’ (my italics), so for emphasis. The dictionary cites 
Heracl. 22B24 DK ap. Clem. Strom. 5.1.9.3 (T 640 Mouraviev) as an example; the attribution 
of xat pévtot xai to Clement rather than Heraclitus is irrelevant to its emphatic function 
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that immediately follow at CAG 5.17-24 we find ingredients corresponding to S 
but absent from P. Above we have assigned this group of quasi-chapters to first 
to the S/T and then to the P/S/T source. 

That T cites three names is moreover not coincidental, since, as LSJ’s dic- 
tionary tells us s.v. tot«, ‘from the earliest times three was a sacred and lucky 
number’. The presentation of a triad of items representing a specific collection 
of things, of which the third may be in some way or other be distinguished from 
the two others and often represents a climax, is a recurrent rhetorical and nar- 
rative ploy.*” What is also noteworthy is that T presents this triad of names no 
less than three times. Now the famous ‘Plutarch’ and the equally famous or even 
infamous ‘Porphyry’ (the enemy of Christianity) are household names, while 
‘Aétius’ is not. By presenting Aétius in the company of these others T raises 
the work of this quasi-anonymous author to the level of importance of the two 
luminaries*®—which importance this work actually had for him, because he 
used it on a comparatively large scale. 


(for the discussion see Mouraviev (2000) 512 ad. loc., and note that this is the only example 
of this particle combination in Clement). For another example see Simp. in Phys. 151.24— 
28, cited next n. Pace Lebedev (2016) 592-593 this string of particles is not used to add ‘just 
an additional point or name’ or to signify ‘the termination of a list of names’ ‘without any 
emphasis’. 

47 See e.g, 1Cor 13:13 ‘and now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity’ (vuvi 52 pévet niotic, eric, cyan, ta Tela tadta: peilwv 5é tobtwv h eye), 
and Anacreon. 20 ‘sweet-singing is Anacreon, and sweet-singing Sappho; may someone 
mix with these and add a song of Pindar; this triad seem to me’ etc. (yOupeAys Avaxpewv, 
/ ndvperig dé Langa: / Twdapuov & Ett pot péAog / cvynepdous tig Eyxeou / ta tela tadte Lot 
doxet xtA.). The third passer-by in the parable of Luke 10:25-37 is the good Samaritan. Or 
compare Simplicius’ enumeration of three works by Diogenes of Apollonia, 64A4 DK ap. 
Phys. 151.24-28 igtéov wo yeypantat uev TAElova TH Atoyevet TobTW avYYEdUpaTA WS AVTOS 
év T@ Hlept pboews Euvjoby “al mpd¢ puctordyous avtelonxevat A€ywv od¢ xarAret nal adtd¢ 
dopiatas, Kal Metewporoylav yeypapeva, ev H xai Agvet mepl THs doyic cionxevan, xal pevtot 
xat [note the xai pévtot xat before the third title] epi evépwrov pdcewc. ATLG search for ta 
toia tadta yields quite a few more examples. West (1988) 155-156 cites ‘the verse consisting 
of three names, the last of which is accompanied by an adjective or other amplification’ 
in Homer (e.g. Il. 3.147, 4.52), probably having its ‘roots in Indo-European poetry’; much 
more on this ‘augmented triad’ as he calls it, adapting a term from music, in West (2004). 
Gobel (1935), e.g. p. 2, in similar cases speaks of ‘Reihe mit Achtergewicht’ (‘sequence 
with emphasized last member’). Perhaps less to the point are the ‘two or three’ biblical 
‘witnesses’ (needed for a conviction Deut 17:6; more neutral Matth 18:16 and 2 Cor 13:1). 

48 Cf. CAG 10.42, ‘Ihave referred to Oenomaus and Plutarch and Diogenianus and Porphyry 
and the others because of you (sc. pagans), since by presenting your own views to you they 
are trustworthy’. 
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Even so, Jan Bremmer argues that the four occurrences of the name Aétto¢ in 
Pausanias for a minor hero do not count, and that its occurrence in Pausanias’ 
contemporary Aelius Herodian (second half of 2nd cent. CE) actually derives 
from Pausanias so is invalid.49 Like Bremmer I assume that Lentz’s text can be 
trusted here.®° It is a list of adiectives and proper names on -toc. Among these 
the words ‘Yndttog, Ebotpdtios, and ‘A8avéctoc, which accompany Aéttoc, appear 
for the first time as proper names in the literary record; they are only paralleled 
in later literature, though not often. The name ‘Aétto¢ also occurs in an epigram 
attributed to Philip of Thessalonici (1st cent. CE), where it does not belong to a 
mythical figure but to a ‘good and eminent rhetorician’.. According to Gow and 
Page ‘the lines sound like Byzantine writing’, but one cannot be sure.>! There 
are more parallels in later than in earlier literature for the name (best known 
are the heretic Aétius of Antioch ca. 450CE, the general Flavius Aetius } 454.CE, 
and the 6th cent. physician Aétius of Amida), but as we see there are also earlier 
examples. 

Another puzzling name is that of Alcinous, author of the Didascalicus, or 
Introduction to Plato. Apart from the manuscript tradition no ancient authority 
known to us ever referred to him as the author of this work. Jacob Freudenthal, 
in Der Platoniker Albinos und der falsche Alkinoos, published in the same year 
as the DG, famously and for a long time successfully proposed to change the 
name ‘Alkinoos’ for that of the better known Platonist ‘Albinos’. This change 
provides a perfect parallel for the replacement of ‘Aétios’ by the similar name 
‘Arios’, but Freudenthal’s suggestion is no longer accepted today, and Lebedev’s 
suggestion should be (and has been) rejected as well, and for similar reasons.5? 

That nobody mentions Aétius is sufficiently explained by the popularity of 
P’s epitome, which for all practical purposes replaced it. T may have found a 
copy of Aétius that had been gathering dust for centuries in a provincial library, 
and so, remarkably, may S.53 Perhaps the work would have survived if, like those 


49  Aelius Herodian Pros.Cath. p. 1.119.35-120.6 Lentz, Bremmer (1998) 156. 

50 Ihave moreover checked the evaluation of this section of Herodian by Egenolff (1900). 

51 AP 7.362.2 Aetiov xpnotod, pytopos ebmpenéoc. The epigram is Philip no. lxxviii in Gow— 
Page (1968), whose translation I quote; for their judgment see Vol. 2.370. Montanari’s 
dictionary (2015) s. v. Aétiog attributes the name to the epigram, and dates the author 
without comment to the 1st cent. BCE. 

52 See Whittaker (1990) ix—xiii, with references. For Lebedev's suggestion see above, n. 42 and 
text thereto. Manilius is not a rare name, but the author of the Astronomica, too, is only 
identified in the manuscript tradition. 

53  Forsurvival in the periphery (‘zone periferiche;, ‘aree laterali’ or ‘isolate’) rather than the 
center see the eighth rule of his famous decalogue at Pasquali (1952) xvii—xviii, and the 
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of ps.Plutarch and ps.Galen, it had been falsely ascribed to someone famous. 
We do not know the real names of the ‘authors’ (if this is not too big a word) 
of these pseudepigraphic epitomes, but would have to accept them if they had 
been transmitted. Where there is no viable alternative it is better philological 
manners to follow the tradition, this quite apart from the fact that the authorial 
name-label is irrelevant in as far as the reconstruction of the source shared by P, 
S and Tis concerned. Replacing Aétius with some unknown X does not change 
much.** The author of this common source I therefore will persist in calling by 
the name of Aétius, widely cited from the time Diels called him up from the 
shades.55 
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Appendix 


Two Recent Papers 
Andrey Lebedev has returned to the issue in a substantial paper published recently: 
Lebedev (2016), see list of References. A draft of this paper was read at the Mel- 
bourne conference. To the extent that Lebedev attempts to strengthen his earlier views 
there is no need to argue against all over again, since his core view has remained 
unchanged, and this position, viz. that T is irrelevant for (the reconstruction of) A, 
has been dealt with in the present paper. Further hypotheses built on this founda- 
tion need not be discussed. But I may be allowed to refer to his novel suggestion that 
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each of the more than one hundred and twenty chapters in the source excerpted 
by P and S began with an ‘apodictic authorial definition’, of which in P and S only 
eight (Lebedev (2016) 600-601), and perhaps two more found only in S (attributed 
by Lebedev (2016) 604), are now extant. In the first place, it should be pointed out 
that the surviving introductory definitions are nominal, and are merely meant to pro- 
vide a preliminary notion of the matter at hand. A 1.9 for instance, the chapter deal- 
ing with various views on matter, begins with an anonymous and general definition 
of the special meaning of the word §Ay in philosophical prose, necessary because in 
ordinary language it means ‘wood’. Secondly and more importantly, because P and 
S excerpted their common source independently, the possibility that out of more 
than one hundred definitions they would select exactly the same eight ones is almost 
nil, as Edward Jeremiah elegantly proves in the present volume (see ch. 9, pp. 295- 
297): 

Prof Charlotte Schubert, in a paper published when the present volume had already 
gone to the press (Schubert (2017), see list of References) offers a novel argument 
in favour of the suggestion that P is by Plutarch of Chaeronea: the tract could be 
a collection of notes (hypomnémata) he may have made as student. She bases this 
conclusion on three quotations shared by P and Plutarch, and on the purportedly 
similar purposes served by these quotations in Plutarch’s treatises. 

Because of the different locations of the line J/. 14.246 in P and S Prof Schubert 
argues for an irreconcilable difference between these two sources for A (2017) 53-54. 
She fails to realize that S several times transfers lines or phrases from an Aétian lemma 
on purpose to the cluster of poetic quotations as a rule found at the beginning of his 
composite chapters.°® As to lemmata of ch. A 1.3 included with other material in his 
own ch. 1.10, he (1) not only transferred the above-mentioned Homeric hexameter— 
part of P’s text for the first lemma of the chapter which Diels, not followed by Mau and 
Lachenaud, arbitrarily divided in two—from the prose lemma to S 1.10.2, but (2) also 
transformed the standard prose formula éx mupdg yap Ta TavTA yiveoOat ual sig MOP Md&VTO 
TeAeuTav Aéyovat (part of P’s text for A 1.3.9) in the (quasi-) poetic line éx mupdg yap TH 
Tdvta xat cig nO Mévto TeAEvTE at S 1.10.7. (3) The cento Emp. 31B6 (3 lines) + 31B36 DK (1 
line) at S 1.10.11a is placed before the Empedocles lemma in prose following at S 1.10.14, 
which as to contents differs to a degree from the Empedocles lemma in prose in P at 
A 1.3.20. In P’s lemma the first three of these Empedoclean hexameters (i.e. 31B6 DK) 
are found inside the prose text.>’ This transfer of poetic or quasi-poetic ingredients 
from prose lemmata to a separate cluster of poetic quotations is a variety of S’s crucial 
technique of coalescence, discussed and explained in Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 217- 


56 Cf. above, p. 211. 
57. Seealso below, ch. 8, 227-228. 
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224 twenty years ago. One reads Prof Schubert’s statement (op.cit. 54) ‘die Arbeitsweise 
des Stobaios bediirfte einer eigenen Untersuchung’ with some amazement.°® 

P’s rather generous quotations in 4.12, a chapter dealing with phantasia etc. and 
cognitive reliability, taken from Euripides’ Orestes (five lines, Or. 255-257 + 258-259), 
share a single line (Or. 258) with several passages in the works of Plutarch (Schubert, 
2017 49-50). But these lines of the Orestes, or references to them, are also found 
in several passages in Sextus Empiricus where the various kinds of phantasiai are 
discussed from a cognitive point of view, thus confirming the solid Stoic background of 
ch. 4.11: see M. 7.170, 7.244-245 (SVF 2.65), 8.56-57 (SVF 2.88), 8.63-64, and 8.67. This 
context is toto coelo different from those of Plutarch. 

The fact that P 1.30 Hept gdcews and Plu. Ady.Col. 1111F share the same Empedocles 
fragment (four lines, 31B8 DK), absent from S, does not yet make Plutarch the redactor 
of P 1.30. Plutarch /oc.cit. argues against Colotes’ interpretation of this text, and he may 
well cite it from him. The traditional problem at issue in P 1.30 ultimately derives from 
Aristotle’s discussion of the meaning of ptats at Met. A 4, where most of the same 
Empedocles text is quoted. $’s ch. 1.41 epi pbcews xal TOv copBatwdevtwr g& adtis altiwy 
now only contains abstracts from the Corpus Hermeticum, ps.Archytas On Principles, 
and Plato’s Cratylus, and one does not know what may have been omitted by the 
Byzantine editors. S anyhow was under no obligation to copy out A’s treatise in full, as 
is already clear from the fact he sometimes left out whole chapters and also individual 
lemmata preserved in P’s epitome. 

And of course the Aétian Placita, to judge from P’s epitome, is far from being a 
collection of private notes, hypomnémata. It is a well-ordered treatise using a definite 
method of presentation. Both the order of larger and smaller themes and the way they 
are presented have a long history.59 


58 For more complicated suggestion see my paper ‘Detheologization’, Rhizomata 1 (2013), 
353-355- 

59 Cf. above, n. 40 and text thereto; in general see Mansfeld and Runia (2009), also for 
references to earlier literature, and for the method of presentation and its earlier history 
now also Mansfeld (2016). 


CHAPTER 7 


Aétius et le probléme des sources de Théodoret: a 
propos de GAC 4.12* 


Gérard Journée 


Abstract 


It is aremarkable fact that the doxa on Hippasus and Heraclitus at Theodoret GAC 4.12 
was placed by Diels in Aétius 1.5 (On the whole as one). The best place, however, would 
have been in fact 1.3 (On the principles, what they are), but ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus 
give us another text on the same philosophers that is obviously different. Given that 
Diels’ solution is not satisfactory, the other possibilities are (1) that this lemma is a relic 
of a ghost chapter ‘On the whole (16 m@v)’ which has to be seen as competing with 1.3, 
as Elter argued long ago with respect to a lemma on Xenocrates in Stobaeus; (2) that 
it comes from another source not mentioned by Theodoret; or (3) that if Aétius is the 
source of Theodoret, he cannot be the direct source of ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus. The 
paper confronts these issues, beginning with the fact that this brief text of Theodoret 
seems to be linked to a fragment of Theophrastus given by Simplicius. 


* Ce texte est la version francaise révisée, et modifiée sur certains points, de la communication 


lue lors du colloque de Melbourne (du 2 au 4 décembre 2015) sur les Aétiana. Notre ambition 
était dans un premier temps d’ adjoindre a cet exposé, exclusivement consacré au probleme 
que pose Théodoret GAC 4.12 eu égard a la reconstitution d’ Aétius, une premiere partie 
considérant la méme notice, mais dans son rapport aux fragments de Théophraste. Mais 
paradoxalement peut-étre, il s’est avéré difficile de traiter dans un méme article de ces deux 
aspects concernant pourtant un seul et méme texte, si court soit-il. Nous n’ aborderons ici 
donc cet autre aspect qu’autant qu’il nous a paru nécessaire de le faire concernant le volet 
Aétius. Que David Runia et Jaap Mansfeld soient ici remerciés pour leurs remarques et pour 
avoir mis a ma disposition leur discussion des sources du chapitre 1.3 dans leur commentaire 
encore inédit qui accompagnera leur prochaine édition. Que |’ assistance du colloque de 
Melbourne soit également remerciée pour la discussion. 
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1 Le probleme 


Théodoret de Cyr cite au sein d’ une série de lemmes que |’ on admet le plus 
souvent, a la suite de Diels, étre tirés d’ Aétius une notice consacrée a Hippase 
et Héraclite dont le théme est le tout (16 nav) et le principe (y apy): 


Theodoretus, Graec. Aff: Cur. 4.12 
ay"Inmacog 6€ 6 Metamovtives xai “Hpdxretrtos 6 BAdcwvos 6 “Epéatog év 
elvat TO tav, &(et)xivytov xat merepacpevoy, Idoyyy dé TO nOp goxnxévan. 

2 dxivytov mss., cf. Theod. 5.17: corr. Zeller ex Diog. Laert. 8.84 (cf. infra) 


Sans nous apprendre grand chose ni sur Hippase ni sur Héraclite, ce passage de 
Théodoret présente un certain intérét si on le compare a deux autres textes qui 
laissent songer que |’ensemble dépend d’ une source commune, probablement 
Théophraste dans ce cas: 


Simplicius, In Phys., 23, 338s. = Theophrastus fr. 225 FHS&G 

33 a)" Inmacog 5é 6 Metamovtives xa “HpdxAettos 

24,1 6 ’Epéotog Ev xext odtot xa xtvovpevov xai metepacpevov, XAG 
Tp Eemotnouv TH doyjy Kal Ex Mupd¢ TMoLodat TA GvTA MUKVUCEL Kal LAVWCEL 
xat Srarvovat meAw elg mop, wo TabTYS Pld OdaNS PUCEWS TI} DTOKEIUEVYS* 
Tupos yap dobry elvat now Hpdxrettos mevte. motel SE xaul 

5 THEY tI Mxeat ypdvov wptopEevoy THg ToD xdcpLov LEeTABoAHs nate Tivar 
cluappevny aveeyuny. xat SHAov Sti xai obtot tO Cwoydvov xai Snroupy mov 
xal MENTIXOYV Kal Sia TAVTWV yupOdY Kal TdVTWY doLWTIXOY TIS BEpUdTHTOS 
Oenodpevor tadtyv Eovov Thy SdEav: od yap Exopev we dimelpov TIWELEVWY 
adtav. Ett dé el otoryetov pév TO eAdyiotdv Eotty 8& of yivetat td da 

10 = ka lg 6 evarAdeTtou, AeTITOMEpETTATOV SE TAV GAAwV TO TOP, TobTO dv Ely 
udrrota otowyetov. xal obtot pev ol Ev xat xtvobpevov xai TETEPAoLEVOV 
A€yovtEs TO aToLYXElov. 


Diogenes Laertius, 8.84 (Hippasus) 

a)" Inmacog Metamovttvos xal abtd¢ MIv8ayopixdc. py 5é Pypdvov wetotpevov 
elvat THS TOO xdopov LEeTABoANs xai rtemeoacpevov civat Td Tav xat detxtvy- 
TOV. 
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La comparaison parle d’ elle-méme: le début du texte de Simplicius — mise a 
part la question du sujet! — est virtuellement le méme que le texte de Théodoret. 
Les noms d’Hippase et d’ Héraclite (a) apparaissent dans le méme ordre, trois 
attributs quasiment identiques sont présents (un, mfi/toujours mobile, limité = 
b), les syntaxes se correspondent jusque dans I’ introduction du feu (c). 

Pour Diogéne Laerce (D.L. dans la suite), dont le texte ne concerne que 
le seul Hippase, nous retrouvons 4 la fois la mention du tout, comme dans 
Théodoret, et deux des mémes attributs typiques: limité et toujours mobile 
(b)2. A ce point commun peut étre ajouté la présence de ypdvov wpicpévov 
tH TOO KOcLOU LEtaBoArs (d), qui se retrouve mot pour mot dans le texte de 
Simplicius (24, 5), et semble donc assurer qu’une version proche de celle de 
Simplicius est a!’ origine des deux autres textes?. 


1 Lusage de neutres chez Simplicius, avec un sujet féminin (I’ dey), arréte: la grammaire ne 
s’y oppose pas, mais le trait est du moins étonnant lorsque |’ on considére les paralléles. On 
peut noter que la fin du texte (1.12) présente le terme ototyetov, qui conviendrait. Mais on peut 
évidemment songer, puisque tant Théodoret que D.L. parlent du tout (16 nav) que Simplicius 
a réduit le texte pour le faire correspondre a son théme du principe ou de!’ élément, sans trop 
se soucier de la concordance (cf. infra p. 207s.). Si tel est bien le cas, il s’ agirait d’ une marque 
nette de réélaboration. 

2 Sans doute avons-nous reproduit ci-dessus, pour Théodoret, la correction de Zeller, ce qui 
parait faire cercle, mais celle-ci reste trés probable. Méme si &xivytov donnerait a la rigueur 
un sens, y compris dans un contexte héraclitéen, sa présence ici est assez inattendue et, 
outre que le texte de D.L. donne une piste, on trouve ailleurs chez Théodoret la méme 
erreur sur le méme mot, dans un cas ot il est sir que |’ original, conservé par ailleurs, 
portait ceivytov: voir Théod. GAC 5.17 qui porte OaAfj¢ toivuv xexAnue THY PuXN doctvnToV 
gvow. Tant le ps.Plut. Plac. 4.12 que Stobée, Anth. 1.49. 1° ont demivytov; le probleme parait 
récurrent dans la transmission des textes: il est probable que detxtvyta soit aussi appliqué 
aux atomes de Leucippe par Hermias, Irris. 12 (67A17 DK). Les mss. ont, comme il arrive 
avec Théodoret, dxivyta. Diels, DG: 654, 12, accepte la correction mentionnée (Hippolyte, 
Elenchos, 1.12: Aebximmog 8& Zhvwvos Etatpos ob THY adbthy Sdkav StetHpyoev, dd prow d&reipa 
elvan xal del xwobueva xal yéveow xal petaBorry cuveyds oboav). A l’inverse, les mss. du De 
Mundo, 400b31, portent demwytws, mais la citation du passage par Stobée porte axwijtws, 
lecon préférée par Lorimer. On peut toutefois se demander si le choix de la lectio difficilior ne 
serait pas meilleur, et suspecter une normalisation de la part de Stobée, sans assurance. Sur 
dextvytov chez Platon, voir Mansfeld (2014) 3, n. 3. 

3 Unautre paralléle est tentant avec Philon d’ Alexandrie, Leg. 3.7, qui résume ainsi la doctrine 
d Héraclite: ‘xdpov xal ypyopoobyyy’ xatt ‘ev To wav’ xeul ‘Teta duoiBy’ [&uorBnv coni. Mangey] 
elokywv. Une formule du type mvpd¢ doy m&vta est relativement fréquente dans la doxo- 
graphie, et se trouve notamment dans le texte de Simplicius cité ci-dessus (In Phys. 24, 4; 
voir aussi Heraclit., All, 43,7, D.L. 9.8, comparer la restitution de Diels (inspirée de Ber- 
nays) de 22Bgo, a partir de la citation de Plut. de E, 388E: nupdc te avtapoibyn te mévta xerl 
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Diels compare ces textes, dans les Doxographi Graeci (= DG), en traitant de 
la question des sources théophrastéennes de Diogéne Laérce (p. 168)* ou, en 
mettant en paralléle Simplicius et Théodoret, dans sa discussion des Vetusta 
Placita (p. 221). Mais il tient bel et bien compte de cette comparaison en éditant 
tout le début du texte de Simplicius (de 23, 33 4 24, 6) comme un fragment 
de Théophraste (Phys.Op. fr. 1). Les indications de divisions (comme ici un, 
mi, limité) sont d’ ordinaire laissées 4 Simplicius dans les DG et considérées 
comme issues du travail classificatoire du commentateur, quand, pour Hippase 
et Héraclite, Diels imprime bel et bien en caractéres espacés (typographie qui 
indique le fragment) le début du texte et la division’. 


Tp andvtwv dxwonep xpvaod YonLaTa xal xonUdTwV xevCEG). Le fr. B65 (xdpov Kat yenopood- 
vyv), aussi cité par Philon, est ailleurs mis en rapport avec la venue de l'un et le retour vers 
Pun: wg &v tk movta H} Sti 2 Evdg te xeul cig Ev, Step of ev ‘xdpov xal yenopoobwny’ exdAecay, 
ot & exmbowaw xal Staxdounow (Philon, Spec. 1.208; la premiere partie vise manifestement 
Héraclite, la seconde plutét le stoicisme; Hippolyte, Elenchos 9.10.6, franchit le pas consis- 
tant a ramener B65 a la seconde proposition). Le év ta mé&vta arréte en ce qu'il rappelle 
cette fois 22B50, mais les rapprochements restent frappant et permettent aussi, peut-étre, 
de poser la question du degré de réélaboration de la notice de Simplicius attribuée 4 Théo- 
phraste. 

4 Diels ne traite pas d’ Héraclite dans sa comparaison en tableau des différentes sources doxo- 
graphiques des pp. 133-144 des D.G. Héraclite ou Hippase ne sont pas représentés, notam- 
ment, dans les Stromates du ps.Plutarque (Eusébe PE 1.8) et le texte d’ Hippolyte (Elenchos, 1. 
4) consacré a Héraclite n’est pas exploitable. DK, dont la fonction n’est certes pas d’ opérer 
ce genre de comparaisons, produit le texte de Simplicius en 22A5, mais se contente de ren- 
voyer a Aétius 1.5.5, il est vrai reproduit dans le chapitre sur Hippase. Mais |’ édition a part 
d’Héraclite (Herakleitos von Ephesos (1901) 40, Témoignage 6) ne reproduit pas non plus le 
texte aprés la citation de Simplicius, et se contente de citer a la suite Aétius 1.3.11, soit la 
notice du ps.Plutarque et de Stobée. Dans le chapitre consacré a Hippase dans DK, si le 
texte de Théodoret est bien reproduit aprés celui de Simplicius (= 18, 7 DK), la citation de 
ce dernier s’arréte 4 broxetuevys (1. 3). Or, si la suite parle en effet spécialement d’ Héraclite 
et ne semble consacrée qu’a lui, le découpage de la citation empéche d’effectuer un autre 
rapprochement textuel, toujours avec Hippase. A la suite du texte de D.L., DK (= 18, 1) ren- 
voie a Théophraste et a 18, 7. La comparaison signalée se limite donc en fait a metepacuevov 
elvat Td mav xeul &etxtvytov, alors que, manifestement, elle aurait di également porter sur y6- 
vov wplopévoy (Elva) tH tod xdcpov petaBoArc, que I’on retrouve en Jn Phys. 24, 5. On peut 
se demander si le manque d’insistance (surtout dans les DG) ne témoigne pas d’un certain 
embarras. 

5 On notera qu’ailleurs, les indications de divisions de Simplicius ne sont pas, comme ici, 
présentées au sein d’ une notice consacrée a un auteur, mais ouvrent indépendamment des 
subdivisions dans lesquelles sont ensuite rangées les notices. Deux autres exceptions sont a 
noter, celles de Xénophane et de Leucippe. 
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Les rapprochements pointent vers une source ultime identique et puisque 
cette source, dans I’In Phys. de Simplicius est sans doute Théophraste, il semble 
donc assuré que les trois attributs qui entament le texte, un, mi, limité, étaient 
aussi présents chez lui sous cette forme cumulative. 

Ce constat semble venir renforcer I’ hypothése de J. Mansfeld selon laquelle 
les catégories de division du commentarisme a Phys. 1.2, issues d’ une exten- 
sion des propres divisions d’ Aristote dans le passage, étaient déja présentes 
chez Théophraste, ce qui permettrait de supposer que le plan de ses notices 
doxographiques était déja 4 peu pres le méme que celui que |’ on observe chez 
Simplicius®. Usener n’ avait pas tenu compte de ce point pour classer les frag- 
ments théophrastéens. Le cas des notices sur Héraclite et Hippase vient confir- 
mer sans ambiguité I’ usage par Théophraste de catégories systématiques, unité 
et pluralité, mouvement, limitation et illimitation. Diels I’ avait probablement 
vu, mais sans chercher a en tenir compte’. 

Deux problémes se posent cependant: 


1) Ladémarche de Théophraste doit étre différenciée de celle de la Physique 
d’Aristote sur un point qui!’ en distingue radicalement: Aristote ne vise 
dans sa division de Phys. 1.2 que le seul nombre des principes matériels, 
de un a l’infini. Théophraste, en revanche, intégre a sa division les prin- 
cipes moteurs, hétérogénes a ceux que la division de la Physique regarde 
exclusivement®. L’ influence de Métaph.1.2-3, généralement reconnue sur 
les notices de Théophraste’, s’exerce ici sur un theme absent de Phys. 
1.2s., la cause motrice, qui ne peut étre considéré comme simplement 
périphérique. Théophraste ne maintient pas purement et simplement la 
distinction aristotélicienne entre partisans de l’immobilité (Eléates) et 
partisans du mouvement (physiciens en général), mais la raffine précisé- 
ment pour y inclure la distinction entre physiciens qui ont admis un prin- 
cipe moteur, et ceux qui, au contraire, ont posé un mouvement éternel 


6 Voir Mansfeld (1989) 138-148; sur Xénophane, 140, sur Hippase et Héraclite, 142. 
Le fait est du moins qu il manifestait certains doutes prudents, mais néanmoins évidents, sur 
V ordre de son maitre, voir DG 104: in reliquis disponendis Usenerum fere sequor non quo omnia 
eum recte ordinasse credam sed quia putidum duco in leviculis vel dubiis ab egregio exemplari 
recedere. 

8 Voir McDiarmid (1953) 89. 

g Ona souvent remarqué que les notices de Théophraste offraient un certain nombre de 
paralléles avec la Métaphysique d’ Aristote. Zeller (1877) 150-155 en avait dressé la liste, et Diels 
a soigneusement noté ceux-ci a sa suite dans son apparat aux fragments de Théophraste, dans 
les DG. Voir aussi McDiarmid (1953) 85-86. 
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dépourvu de moteur extérieur. Le terme de Théodoret (aprés correction) 
et de D.L., detxivytov, est de ce point de vue tout a fait significatif de 
l’entreprise de Théophraste, en ce qu’il ne se contente pas de qualifier 
le mobilisme des physiciens en général, mais plutét le mobilisme de ces 
physiciens qui n’ ont pas admis de cause motrice et ont dd, par consé- 
quent, admettre I’ éternité du mouvement!°. Le probleme de |’ ordre des 
fragments, comme le pensait Diels, peut étre jugé secondaire et sujet de 
doutes, mais la question reste posée de savoir si le paralléle avec Phys. 1.2 
peut étre maintenu jusqu’ au bout, d’ autant qu’ il est stir que, dans un cas, 
celui de Platon, Théophraste adoptait bel et bien un classement chrono- 
logique". La différence entre le projet de Théophraste et celui d’ Aristote 
est suffisamment importante pour imputer a Simplicius une réorgani- 
sation qui ne répond plus 4 la division originelle de Théophraste, et ne 
respecte |’ esprit d’ aucune des deux divisions, ni celle de Théophraste, ni 
celle d’ Aristote. 

A un autre niveau, le texte de Théodoret qui peut tre mis en lien avec 
celui de Simplicius et de D.L. fut également classé par Diels parmi les frag- 
ments d’ Aétius. Tout concourait, dans ce cas, pour ranger le passage en 


L’éternité du mouvement est également affirmée dans le cas d’Anaximandre (dtd tij¢ 
cudiov xivycews, In Phys. 22, 24), d’ Anaximéne (xivynow 82 xal odtog diSiov motel, 8V Hv xal 
THY MEtaBoAny yiveoOa, In Phys. 22, 31S.), et aprés le rappel de la position de Parménide et 
de Xénophane (év xa dxivytov xal dyevytov nal meTEpacpEevov ToLobvTwY TO Tv, 28, 7S.) a 
Leucippe (obtog &reipa xeul det xvobpeva bré8eto otoyeta Tas dtépouG, 28, 8s.; cf. Hippolyte, 
Elenchos, 1.12: Aebuirros 5é Zhvwvos Etaipos od Thy adtiy SdEav StetHoyoev, GAL Pyotw diteLpa 
elvan xeul det xwobueva xal yéveow xal retaBoAny avvexdc obcav). 

Tant Usener et Diels que Mansfeld et la collection de FHS&G (Voir Fortenbaugh & al. 
(1993) 402-422 (= 224 a 230 FHS&G); Mejer (1998) 5s.) admettent que la remarque de 
Simplicius — que c’ est « en ayant rendu compte au préalable des autres » que Théophraste 
parle de Platon —, permet de conclure que sa notice figurait en fin de liste dans cet 
ensemble (Phys.Op. fr. 9 = 230 FHS&G; voir Diels, DG, 104 n. 2; Mansfeld (1989) 144 et 
148). Le motif de l’ ajout de Simplicius (tods &Moug mpotctopyoac) est parfaitement clair. 
Le début de l’intervention donne en effet: 6 uevtoi Oedqpactog Tods ciAAoug TpotatopHaac, 
‘tovtolc, pyotv, émtyevouevoc TAdtwv, «tA. Si Simplicius n’ avait pas ajouté «ayant traité 
au préalable des autres», nous ne saurions tout simplement pas a qui renvoie le toUtot¢ 
emtyevouevoc, sauf évidemment s’il devait renvoyer a ceux qui précédent directement. 
Suggérer de ne pas déplacer la notice de Platon, comme |’a fait Mejer (1998) 7-8 - ou 
de considérer du moins que celle-ci, qui évoque donc deux principes, la matiére et le 
dieu, pouvait également apparaitre dans |’embranchement de la division consacré 4 une 
pluralité de principes en nombre fini -, reviendrait a se contenter de la division abstraite, 
en dépit de la lettre du texte de Simplicius, et ne parait guére acceptable. 
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Aétius 1.3, chapitre consacré au principe (epi Tv dpyav TI iow, selon le 
titre du ps.Plutarque): les notices de Théophraste connues avant tout par 
Simplicius traitent incontestablement du principe, ce qui améne a pen- 
ser qu'un texte qui en serait dérivé devrait naturellement tomber dans 
la méme catégorie, et plusieurs des autres notices citées par Théodoret 
dans le méme passage sont paralléles a celles connues par ailleurs, notam- 
ment chez le ps.Plutarque. Un point crucial |’empéchait cependant: la 
notice concernant Hippase et Héraclite connue par le ps.Plutarque (et 
plus partiellement par Stobée) ne correspond pas 4 celle de Théodoret. 
Diels, manifestement ennuyé par ce point, la rangeait pour cela dans un 
autre chapitre d’ Aétius, en 1.5 (ei év 70 nv, d’apreés le titre du ps.Plu- 
tarque). Mais ce choix constituait manifestement un pis-aller, qui ne peut 
étre maintenu a considérer le contenu réel du chapitre 1.5. Se pose dés lors 
le probléme de savoir si la notice de Théodoret provient ou non d’ Aétius: 
si tel est le cas, elle deviendrait dés lors inclassable dans I’ état actuel des 
choses; si en revanche elle devait revenir a une autre source, la question 
se poserait de savoir laquelle et d’en déterminer les conséquences quant 
al’ hypothése aétienne, fondée en bonne partie chez Diels sur un principe 
d’ exclusion qui suppose connues |’ ensemble des sources de Théodoret. 


C’est a cette seconde question que sera consacré spécifiquement cet article, la 
premiere n’ayant été posée ici qu’a titre de cadre général, qui n’ est cependant 
pas complétement sans incidence, nous le verrons, sur la question des sources 
de Théodoret. 


2 Théodoret GAC 4.12 comme source d’ Aétius 


La notice de Théodoret consacrée 4 Hippase et Héraclite s’inscrit dans une 
suite de notices qu’il convient de citer un peu au long pour commencer!?. 
Celles-ci sont censées tout a la fois illustrer la diaphonia des philosophes grecs, 
et l’incapacité des raisonnements humains a parvenir seuls aux vérités des 
dogmes de la sainte Ecriture relatifs la création divine. Cet ensemble présente 
a la suite, dans des notices plus ou moins longues, dans |’ ordre, les opinions 
de 1/ Xénophane, 2/ Parménide, 3/ Mélissos!8, 4/ Démocrite, 5/ Métrodore de 


12 Pour une autre liste doxographique chez Théodoret, GAC, 2.9—u,, voir infra pp. 213 ss. 
13 Dit ici de Milet. L erreur est curieuse mais tient peut-étre a un simple lapsus dt a I’ asso- 
nance. 
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Chios, 6/ Epicure (dit venir a la cinquiéme génération aprés Démocrite!*), 7/ 


Ecphante (signalé comme pythagoricien), 8/ Platon, 9/ Aristote, 10/ Xénocrate, 


u/ Zénon de Citium (signalé comme disciple de Cratés), 12/ Hippase et Héra- 


clite, 13/ Diogéne d’ Apollonie. 
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Théodoret, GAC 4.5-12 
§5. 
1) Eevopevys pév odv 6 ’Opbopevous 6 Korogwvios, 6 ths "EAcatixis aipécews 
hynodcpevos, ev eivat To nav Epyce, opatpoetdés nal metEpaopLEvov, od yevytov, 
GM? diStov xal mé&prov dxtvytov: médAw 8’ ad THvdE TAV Adywv ExtAabdpeEvos, 
eX THS YHS Pdvat Arata elonnev. adtod yap 61 Tdde TO Emtog Eotiv: 

ex Vis Yap TaSE TaVTO, Kal Eig YHV MdvTE TeAcUTA. 
§7. 
2) xai Tappevidys dé 6 Tbppytoc 6 EAedtys, Eevopadvous etaipos yevouevos, 
KATH MEV TOV TPATOV Adyov ELuquva TH SidaoxdrAw Evyyeypagev adtod yap 
dy 168e TO Eros etval pac: 

odAov pouvoyeves Te nal AtpELEs 48” cyévytov. 
aitiov dé THY GAwv od THY yijv Lovov, xabdmEp Exetvoc, GANG xal TO TOP elonxev 
odtoc. 
§8. 
3) MéAtacog dé 6 TOayevoug 6 MiAnjatos tobtou pev Etatpos eyeveto, tHv dé 
Trapadobetoay SidacxaArtav cocnpatov obx ethpycev: dirtetpov yap obtos Ep TOV 
KOTLOV, EXELVWV PAVTWV TETTEOCLTLEVOV. 
§9. 
4) Anpoxprtos dé 6 ABSypitys 6 Aapacinmov thy Tod xEevod Kal THY VaATTOV 
TOTS Emreronyaye SdEav- 
5) tadta dé Mytpddwpog 6 Xtog ddtatpeta xa xevov mpoanyopevcey, 
6) donep ad mdéAw ’Erixovpos 6 NeoxAgoug 6 Ayvatos, méurty yeved peta 
Anpoxpttov yeyovws, Ta Un’ Exetvwv vata xai ddialpeta dy xANIEvTE dtoLa 
TIPOONYOPEVTEV. 


L indication, si elle est exacte, ne peut étre déduite des « diadochies » fournies par Eusébe 
(PE 14.17.10) ou par Clément d’Alexandrie (Str. 1.64). La différence avec la notice du 
ps.Plutarque est considérable, mais rend compte de |’ usage du terme «atome», absent 
de la notice de Démocrite connue du moins par Théodoret. On ne peut exclure ici’ usage 
d une autre source, mais l’ensemble reste cohérent avec ce que nous croyons connaitre 
d Aétius. 
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§10. 

aStaipetov dé xai &topov xai vaotov ot uEv did 10 arabes mvorcabat pactv, ot dé 
Sick 0 dryov cpuxpdr, &te dy topnv nat Staipeow SeEacbat ob Suvdpevov. xarobar 
dé otTW TA OLIKpdTaTa ExEtva Kal AEMTOTATA TWLATA, & Sid TAY PWTAYWYAYV 
cioBdMwv 6 HAtog Seixvucw ev Eavta@ cv xal xdtw maAAdLEVEL. 

§u. 

7) tovtots xai "Expavtos 6 Lupaxodatos 6 Tubaydpetos Hxodovdyoe. 

8) TAd&twv dé 6 Aplotwvos dpyas elvan TOV 6Awy tov Gedv xai THY BAnv xai tds 
iSéag pyatv: 

9) AptototéAns dé 6 Utayetpitng 6 Nucopcyou eldog xai SAnv xal otépyow: 
otoiyela 5é od técoupa, dd mEvte’ Etepov yap elvat TO alPEplov elpyxev, 
dtpentov te xal duetaBANtov. 

§12. 

10) Eevoxpatys 5 6 XaAynddviog dévaov tHv vAyy, && ho &navta yeyove, 
TPOONYOPEVCEV. 

11) Zhve Sé 6 Kitieds 6 Mvacéov, 6 Keaktmtos poitytys, 6 ths Utwintjs &pEas 
aipécews, Tov edv xai THY BAnv dpyas Zpnoev etva. 

12) “Immacos dé 6 Metanovttvos xal Hpdxrettos 6 BAdawvoc 6’Egéatos Ev elvart 
TO TOV, & (El)xtvntov Kal METEPACLEVOV, doyYV dé TO TOP EoyNKEVAL. 

13) 6 dé AtoMwviatns Atoyevng &x tod depos Epy EvatHvat to Mav. 


La liste de Théodoret est courte — y manquent en particulier les Milésiens -, 


mais l’on y voit s’y profiler, tout au moins au début, des groupes tout a fait 


nets: a) celui des Eléates (1-3), b) celui des atomistes desquels Ecphante est 


rapproché (4-7), c) Platon et ses principaux disciples (8-10), d) le fondateur 


du Stoicisme. Ces textes, tout au moins a partir de Démocrite, entretiennent 


par ailleurs des rapports parfois étroits avec des notices connues par le biais du 


ps.Plutarque et de Stobée!®, et Diels estimait que Théodoret avait simplement 
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On notera surtout le fait que, bien que I’ ordre de Stobée soit parfois perturbé, on observe 
chez lui une série Leucippe, Démocrite, Epicure, Ecphante, Platon, Aristote (Stob. 1.10.12s.; 
un texte tiré du corpus hermétique est inséré entre les notices d’ Epicure et d’ Ecphante) 
qui se trouve trés paralléle au milieu de la liste de Théodoret, probablement pas par 
hasard: Démocrite, Métrodore de Chios, Epicure, Ecphante, Platon, Aristote. I] est pro- 
bable également que Xénocrate et Zénon de Citium, qui suivent chez Théodoret, appa- 
raissaient également dans cet ordre chez Aétius (pour Xénocrate, Stobée le place curieu- 
sement aprés Anaximandre, et avant Xénophane et Anaximeéne, mais ce choix est pour 
le moins énigmatique: pour Xénocrate, il est possible que Stobée ait fait un rappro- 
chement entre la théorie prétée 4 Anaximandre (Agvet yodv Stott dgoavtdv eotiv, tva 
under eAreiny (y) yeveots H bpiotapevy), et celle prétée a Xénocrate d’ une matiére appelée 
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utilisé le chapitre 1.3 (Sur les principes) d’ Aétius — dont il n’est pas besoin de 
rappeler qu il est le seul 4 mentionner I’ existence -, tout en le réduisant ou en 
le réécrivant parfois drastiquement. Théodoret est un écrivain. Contrairement 
a Eusébe, dont on sait qu’il constitua pour une bonne part la « bibliothéque » 
ou la source dans laquelle a puisé Théodoret dans bien des endroits de son 
ouvrage, il paraphrase beaucoup ou se réapproprie ses lectures, et il ny a guére 
a s’attendre chez lui 4 une fidélité scrupuleuse a la lettre originale. Mais les 
paralléles, quand ils existent, sont suffisamment nets, malgré des difficultés 
de détail sur lesquels nous n’insisterons pas ici. La question se pose cepen- 
dant différemment quand Théodoret cite des opinions pour lesquelles n’ existe 
aucun paralléle avec Stobée ou le ps.Plutarque. Si la notice de Xénophane 
est partiellement recroisée chez Stobée (pour la citation du moins de B27 
Dk'®), il nen va pas de méme pour Parménide, Mélissos ou Héraclite et Hip- 
pase. 

Diels a admis sans peine pour Parménide et Mélissos, absents de Stobée 
et du ps.Plutarque, que le texte de Théodoret devait dériver d’ Aétius 1.3, et 
admettait laméme chose pour Diogeéne d’ Apollonie, présent dans Stobée, mais 
avec un texte différent. Mais lui restait sur les bras la notice concernant Héra- 
clite et Hippase, qui ne se laissait pas si aisément classer: celle-ci ne corres- 
pond pas a la notice que |’ on trouve dans le ps.Plutarque, elle-méme recroisée 
par Stobée, bien que celui-ci la réduise, et la coupe en deux, croyant y repé- 
rer bien a tort une citation poétique. Dans le cadre de |’hypothése aétienne, 
l'accord entre le ps.Plutarque et Stobée obligeait 4 réserver un traitement par- 
ticulier au texte de Théodoret, tout au moins en |’ excluant du cadre d’ Aétius 
1.3. 

La comparaison des textes est sur ce point sans appel. Les notices de Théo- 
doret, d’ une part, de Stobée et du ps.Plutarque d’ autre part, sont sans |’ ombre 
d’un doute parfaitement indépendantes: 


70 dévaov, |’ intarrissable; sur ce point, voir Journée (2014) 48). Il est plus étonnant de trou- 
ver Hippase et Héraclite et Diogéne d’ Apollonie en fin de liste chez Théodoret. On pourrait 
de fait, sur ce constat, se demander si Théodoret n’ opére pas un changement de corpus, 
qu ils’ agisse d’ un autre chapitre d’ Aétius, ou d’ une autre source. II s’ agirait la d’ un argu- 
ment. 

16 —_ Sur le probleme de ce fragment, je renvoie au texte de mon intervention « Xenophanes 
B27, Testimony and Fragment» faite 4 Berlin dans le cadre d’un Workshop organisé par 
O. Lewis, lisible a titre de draft a l’adresse: https://www.academia.edu/4047783/ 
Xenophanes_B27_testimony_and_fragment. 
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Théodoret, GAC, 4.12 


Ps.Plut. 1.3.(8) 


JOURNEE 


Stob. 1.10.7 et 14 





“Inmagos 5é 6 Metarovttvos 
nal ‘Hpdxrettog 6 BAdowvog 
6 "Egéctog Ev elvan td 

Trav, &(et)utvytov xerl 
TEMEPACLEVOV, APY SE TO 
TOp Eoxxevett. 


lo 


“Hocucrettog xat “Inmacog 6 
Metamovtivos apynv TAY 
dAwv TO TOP. Ex TUPOG 

yop Ta Md&vta xal cig nOP 
TvTeL TEAEUTAV AEYOUSL. 
tobtov dé xataoBewupevou 
Kooporotetabou TH meter. 
TIPHTOV LEV YO TO 
TLXVMEPETTATOV AVTOD 

gig AUTO TVA TEAAOLEVOV 
yay yiveo8au, erent’ 
avayorweyy THY YHV 

bn Tod TUpds PdoEL 

Udwe dmotereto bat, 
avabvuiwpevor 8’ cepa 
yivecau: meAtv dé Tov 


KOTMOV Koll TdVTO Te TWLOLTOL 


ie eae itd - : 
tnd mupdg dvarodobat ev 


Th exmvupacel. dey odv 76 


Tp, Ott Ex TOUTOD TA MaVTE’ 


, ae ae: 
téAoS dE, StL nai Eig TOOTO 


AVOADETOL TH TEVTC. 


§ 7. HeaxAsitov. 

ex TIUPdS YAP TA THVT Ker 
alg WOp Md&vto TeAcvTa. 

[...] 

§14.Hedxrettog xat 
“Inmacos dpyyy TOV dmdvtwy 
TO TD. TPATOV LEV YAP TO 
TLXYVMEPETTEPOV AVTOD 

alg AUTO TVaTEAAOMEVOV 

(yf) ylyvetau, Eretto 
ovayorwpeny Thy yiv b7d 
tod mupds ybcet Bowe a&note- 
Agtodat, ava bvpimpevor dé 
cepa yiyveoOat. mA 5 tov 
KOCLOV Kal TA THMATA TMdVTOL 
bd Tod Tupd¢ dvaArodobat ev 
TH EXTUPWOEL 





Diels estimait cependant que la notice devait bel et bien provenir d’ Aétius, 


hypothése que son bel optimisme consistant a penser que les sources de Théo- 


doret sont généralement tracables |’ obligeait a privilégier. Se posait cependant 


la question du «ot», et Diels prit le parti, non sans embarras, a la vérité, de 


ranger la notice en Aétius 1.5, dans le chapitre intitulé ei év 10 nav, du fait que 


le sujet principal de celle-ci est précisément le tout (td mév). 


Ce classement demeure cependant pour le moins douteux, et vient en quel- 


que sorte camoufler un probléme évident pour la propre hypothése de Diels: 


1) soit ce texte appartient bien au corpus aétien que connait Théodoret mais 


ne se trouvait pas dans le chapitre sur les principes. La question serait 


dans ce cas de savoir ott il pouvait se trouver: en 1.5, comme le pensait 


Diels, ou dans un chapitre perdu, portant plus spécifiquement sur le tout, 
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comme |’ avait postulé Elter 4 propos d’un texte de Xénocrate provenant 
de Stobée, sur lequel nous reviendrons. 

2) soit ce texte est cité par Théodoret sur la base d’ une autre source et, dans 
ce cas, la question serait: laquelle? si du moins la chose doit ou peut étre 
déterminée. 

3) soit Théodoret cite bel et bien un chapitre d’ Aétius correspondant a 1.3, 
Sur les principes, et dans ce cas, si Aétius est bien la source de Théodoret, 
il n’ est pas la source immédiate de Stobée et du ps.Plutarque. 


Diels, naturellement, devait 4 tout prix contourner la troisiéme solution: mais 
la sienne, comme nous tacherons de le montrer, reste pour le moins artificielle, 
ce qui nécessite d’ examiner les autres solutions possibles, en nous cantonnant 
du moins a celles qui viennent d’ étre énumérées. 


3 Paralléle théophrastéen 


Les paralléles théophrastéens évoqués dans notre introduction tendent a assu- 
rer que les catégories de division «un, mit, limité» du texte de Simplicius 
étaient déja présentes de quelque fagon chez Théophraste et ne furent pas 
introduites par le commentateur, du moins 4 cet endroit, pour les besoins de 
son exégése de Phys. 1.2, qui utilise déja de telles catégories aux fins d’ un clas- 
sement des types de théories relatives aux principes. Deux différences impor- 
tantes doivent toutefois étre rappelées et soulignées: Simplicius ne prend pas 
la peine d’introduire un sujet (qui est implicitement, dans l’économie de son 
propos, le principe, deyy), mais maintient des attributs au neutre 1a ot, chez 
Théodoret ou Diogéne Laérce, le sujet est trés clairement le tout (to m&v). Dans 
la mesure ow la structure des phrases, chez Théodoret et Simplicius semblent 
trés paralléles, on peut se demander si |’ effacement du sujet n’incombe pas a 
Simplicius plutét que I’ ajout 4 un doxographe plus tardif ayant assimilé Théo- 
phraste. S’ajoute 4 cet argument le fait qu’ il parait plus naturel de parler d’un 
tout unique et limité que d’un principe unique et limité, |’ attribut de limita- 
tion supposant au moins, dans le cas d'une unité, que le principe soit envi- 
sagé comme le tout homogéne!’. D’ autre part, Simplicius écrit xwobpevov la 
ou Diogéne et Théodoret ont detxivytov: Théophraste, en toute vraisemblance, 
n’ opposait pas simplement le mobilisme des physiciens a |’immobilisme des 
Eléates, mais distinguait également les physiciens entre ceux qui admettaient 


17. Ilest vrai cependant qu’ Aristote donne, en Phys. 1.2, le mauvais exemple sur ce point. 
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un principe de mouvement, comme Empédocle ou Anaxagore, et ceux qui, 
n’en postulant pas, devaient nécessairement admettre le mouvement éternel 
(les Milésiens ou les Atomistes par exemple). 

Un premier constat peut apparemment étre tiré de ces remarques: bien que 
nous ne sachions pas exactement ce qu’a pu dire Théophraste de Xénophane, la 
notice présente dans Simplicius 4 son sujet pouvant difficilement provenir en 
ligne directe du disciple d’ Aristote (ce qui pose au demeurant la question de la 
source réelle de Simplicius), la notice relative 4 Parménide citée littéralement 
par Alexandre d’ Aphrodise prend elle aussi comme sujet central le tout. Cette 
notice appartenait probablement au méme ensemble doxographique que les 
textes utilisés par Simplicius, comme tend 4 le soutenir le grand parallélisme 
entre le texte cité par Alexandre, et la notice concernant Platon transmise par 
Simplicius, elle-méme citée littéralement de Théophraste!® — ce qui prouve a 
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La comparaison parle d’ elle-méme: 


Alex. In Metaph. 31, 7s. (ad 984b3) 
fr. 227¢c FHS&G 


Simpl. In Phys., 26, 7s. 
fr. 230 FHS&G 





Tlept Mappevidou xat tig S6E¢ adtob nat 
Oedgpactos ev TH TOWTw epi tav 
gvaindy obtws Agyel « 1) tobtw dE 
emtyevousvos Hapuevidys IIbpytos 6 
"EAgatys» (Aeyet dé xal Bevopavyy) «er’ 
dupotépac HAGE Tac ddovc. nal yao we 
aStov Eat TO Mav drnopaivetat Kal yeveotv 
drodiSovart TElpatat TAV Svtw, ODX 
dpotws tepl dupotépwy SobdCwv, dra 
xar’ KAyPElov Uev Ev TO TeV Kal dyevyTOV 
xal cpatpoetdes VToAaUBavwv, 2) Kate 
ddkerv SE tav TOMA sig 16 yeveot 
arrododvat TOV PavonEevwv 3) S00 TOLdV 
Tas doxers, TOP al yijv, TO Kev 4) wE DAnv 
70 8€ 5) we attiov xal rotodv. » 


0 MEvTOt Oedppaatos Tovs diAAoUS 

Toit topyaas « 1) tovtots, pyatv, 
érrysvomevos TTctwv, tH ev OdEny xeel TH 
Suvapel TpdtEpos Toig SE yodvoic SatEpog 
xal THY MAstotHY MoaypLatelav TEpl THC 
TOWTNS PlAoToplac MoiTduEvoC, 2) 
emedwxev ExXvTOv nal TOIS PatvopEevols 
dapepevos tis TEpl PUTEWS tatoplag’ 3) ev 
1 dbo tas doyas BobAstou motety TO Lev 
bmoxeipevov 4) wg DAyv 6 mpocayopevel 
TIUVSEXES, TO SE 5) WE ctltLov Katt xtVOdV 6 
TEPLATTEL TH TOD God nal TH Tod cryabod 
Suvapet». 





Les deux notices sont baties, mutatis mutandis, selon le méme plan. Certains rapproche- 


ments peuvent étre fortuits, comme celui sur la dualité (3). Mais il est au moins frappant 


que cette dualité est développée dans des termes conceptuels similaires: w¢ SAyv—we aitiov 


xal xwvodv/motodv (4-5); voir aussi Hippolyte, Elenchos, 1. 1, a propos de Parménide: 008’ 


adtog Epebywv THY THY TOAAY SdEav ... THY Mev YHv WS BAny, TO 8 Op WE ai'tiov xal moLodv. La 
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tout le moins une unité de composition -, si bien que!’ on peut noter pour com- 
mencer qu’ un méme ensemble pouvait alternativement traiter de la question 
du ou des principes, ou du tout en sa relation (ou absence de relation) avec le 
principe physique. Naturellement, la chose n’ étonne guére dans le cas de Par- 
ménide, son sujet métaphysique, pour le dire ainsi, ayant été trés tot identifié 
au tout, chez Platon ou Aristote!9, mais elle remet néanmoins en ordre le traite- 
ment passablement étrange de Phys. 1.2, ol Aristote faisait mine de croire que 
Parménide ou Mélissos parlaient directement du principe, pour le dire unique 
et immobile et, pour!’ un limité, pour!’ autre illimité2°. Mais si elle était valable 
également, chez Théophraste, dans le cas d’ Hippase et d’ Héraclite, le constat 
en serait d’ autant mieux renforcé, et ne serait pas sans conséquences. 


4 L hypothése de Diels, chapitre 1.5: el év 76 m&v 


Ce paralléle général pose en effet probleme pour la question aétienne, puisqu il 
tend a montrer, tant pour Parménide que pour Héraclite et Hippase que des 
notices ayant au moins en parti un contenu et une construction similaire, 
s’agissant du tout, pouvaient bel et bien figurer dans un chapitre thématique 
dont le theme est le principe. En outre, la notice de Théodoret (comme presque 
toutes les autres qu'il cite) donne le nom du pére d’ Héraclite, trait qui semble 
bien avoir été le propre, dans la doxographie proprement dite, des notices les 
plus significatives pour la présentation d’un philosophe, a savoir la présenta- 
tion de sa doctrine générale ou, si l'on préfére, de ses principes, comme tel 
était le cas presque systématiquement en Aétius 1.3, l’absence de mention du 
nom du pere y étant en réalité plutot l’ exception!. Ces éléments conduisent en 


proximité des formules classées ici sous le n° 2 reléve apparemment d’ une intention simi- 
laire : Platon, de son cété, a surtout traité de philosophie premiére, mais s’ est aussi adonné 
ala physique; Parménide a lui aussi traité du theme, indépendamment de sa Vérité, dans 
la Doxa. Or, il est évidemment vraisemblable que, tout comme Aristote (De Caelo 298b18s; 
Phys. 1.2, 184b25s; Metaph. 1.5, 986bi4s), Théophraste ne considérait pas la Vérité de Par- 
ménide comme relevant 4 proprement parler de la physique. Voir aussi supra n. 11. 

19 _-—sVoir e.g. Plat. Prm. 128ab, Sph. 242d, 244b-245a passim, Tht. 180e, 183e; Arist. Metaph. 
g86bios., Phys. 1854208, 185b5s., 207a8s., 

20 Voir, ace propos, I’ attitude Thémistius, In Phys. p. 3,5s. ou de Philopon, In Phys. p. 22, 238. 

21 On trouve une mention du pére, dans |’ Aétius 1.3 de Diels pour Anaximandre (Aétius 
1.3.3 = Stob. 1.10.12.[2]), Anaximeéne (Aétius 1.3.4 = Stob. 1.10.12.[5]), Anaxagore (Aétius 
1.3.5 = Stob. 1.10.12.[6]), Archélaos (Aétius 1.3.6 = ps.Plut. 1.3.5), Pythagore (Aétius 1.3.7 = 
ps.Plut. 1.3.7 et Stob. 1.10.12.[11]), Xénophane (Aétius 1.3.12 = Théod. 4.5), Parménide (Aétius 
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fait immanquablement a cadrer la notice de Théodoret dans un chapitre de ce 
genre, qui soit appartenait bien au corpus aétien, soit lui était extérieur. C’ est 
précisément ce probléme que la solution de Diels élude sans autre proces. 

Il est vrai que Diels lui-méme doutait de la pertinence de son classement de 
la notice de Théodoret dans le chapitre 1.5, ei €v 16 nav, sans pour autant douter 
de son appartenance au corpus aétien?7. Il ne fait guére de doute que le sujet 
principal de la notice est le tout, et que la question de I’ unité y est bel et bien 
posée. Néanmoins, les leommes qui appartiennent certainement a ce chapitre, 
connus par des citations conjointes de Stobée (1.22) et du ps.Plutarque, ne 
portent pas proprement sur |’unité du tout, mais plutdt sur la question de 
la pluralité des mondes eu égard au tout?%. La question de |’ unité ou de la 
pluralité des mondes étant absente de la notice de Théodoret, qui reste en 
réalité centrée sur la notion de principe, il reste tres douteux que celle-ci puisse 
trouver sa place dans le chapitre 1.5 d’ Aétius, qui plus est si l’on admet le 
principe d’ordonnancement thématique postulé par Mansfeld et Runia, qui 
suppose une forte cohérence de contenu au sein d’un méme chapitre. 

Le choix de Diels, malgré les différents indices comme le theme lui-méme de 
la notice, qui dans sa version théophrastéenne figurait trés certainement dans 
un ensemble traitant des principes, ou la mention du nom du peére d’ Héraclite, 
était un pis-aller tenant a |’embarras causé par un texte qu’ il ne pouvait pas 
classer en 1.3, bien qu’il aurait di y avoir sa place, vu son contenu. En le 
mettant a part, Diels réglait 4 bon compte le sort d’un texte pourtant bien 


1.3.13 = Théod. 4.7), Mélissos (Aétius 1.3.14 = Théod. 4.8), Démocrite (Aétius 1.3.16 = Théod. 
4.9), Métrodore de Chios (Aétius 1.3.17 = Stob. 1.10.14), Epicure (Aétius 1.3.18 = ps.Plut. 1.3.9 
et Théod. 4.9), Empédocle (Aétius 1.3.20 = ps.Plut. 1.3.10), Platon (Aétius 1.3.21 = ps.Plut. 
1.3.11 (avec le nom du pére de Socrate), Stob. 1.10.16a.[2], Théod. 4.11), Aristote (Aétius 
1.3.22 = ps.Plut. 1.3.12, Stob. 1.10.16a.[3], Théod. 4.11), et Zénon de Citium (Aétius 1.3.25 = 
ps.Plut. 1.3.13, Stob. 1.10.14.[4], Théod. 4.12). Il s’agit en réalité de la régle et |’ absence de 
mention du pére est en fait |’exception, accidentelle ou non ici (il manque pour Thales, 
Philolaos, Héraclite et Hippase (dans la version du ps.Plutarque et de Stobée), Leucippe, 
Ecphante, Xénocrate, Straton, Diogéne d’ Apollonie, Diodore Cronos). 

22 Diels, DG 45: Ad 15 dubitanter rettuli quae Iv 12 Hippasi et Heracliti de universo traditur 
sententia. Sed inveniri possit etiam alia idonea sedes. Quin e Placitis ea excerpta sit, dubitatio 
est nulla. 

23 Pour ne citer que les passages significatifs de 1.5 d’aprés le texte du ps.Plutarque, on a 
notamment: (1) ol pév &md Th¢ Utods Eva xdcpov drepyvavto, Sv 8) nal 16 wav Epacev elven 
xai To cwpatixdy. (2) EumedoxAfis 5é xdopov pév evar, od pévtor Td Tav elvat Tov xdopLOV GAA’ 
oAtyov TL Tod TavTds LEpOG, TO dé AotTov dpyNv LANv. (3) TActwv dé texpaipetot td Soxody, Sti 
elg xdopog nat Ev TO Mav, x TPLOY [...]. (4) Myteddwpoc Sé prow dtonov elvan ev peydAw medi 
Eva oTdxUV yew Priva xat Eva xdopov ev TH certetow [...]. 
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problématique pour son hypothése. Car si 1.5 n’ est pas une position valable, 
ot classer ce lemme et faut-il le maintenir dans le corpus aétien? 


5 L hypothése du chapitre fantéme 


Lhypothése d’un chapitre manquant fut proposée il y a bien longtemps par 
Anton Elter sur la base d’ un lemme de Stobée (1.10.12) concernant Xénocrate: 


Eevoxpatnys cuvertdvat To mav éx tod evdc xal tod dkevdovu, dévaov thy BAny 
aivittouevos dia tod mANGous. 


Elter arguait que la notice ne fait pas mention en propre du principe, mais de 
la maniére dont le tout est composé, et faisait valoir que Photius, comme les 
principaux manuscrits de Stobée au demeurant, citait le chapitre dans lequel 
elle est insérée sous la forme: Ilepi apyav xai otoryetwv xai tod mavtdg, |’ édition 
de Wachsmuth omettant le xai avant to mavtds avec le florilége Laurentien, 
autrement dit la tradition indirecte?+. Le chapitre 10 du livre 1 de l’Anthologie, 
apres les passages poétiques qui l’entament comme il est d’usage dans la 
plupart des chapitres de Stobée, se poursuit par des citations généralement 
attribuées a Aétius (outre quelques extraits extérieurs, par exemple, d’ Hermés 
ou de Théano), considérées par Diels comme ayant été tirées de 1.3 (sur les 
principes) et de 1.2 (sur la différence entre principe et éléments)?°. Elter, notant 
que le theme du tout est formellement distingué dans le titre des mss., tel qu’ il 
était aussi connu de Photius, supposait que Stobée avait pu en fait tirer sa notice 
concernant Xénocrate d’ un chapitre concernant le tout, ignoré dés lors par le 
ps.Plutarque. 

L’hypothése pourrait également sembler tentante dans le cas de la notice de 
Théodoret concernant Hippase et Héraclite: si celle-ci ne peut appartenir au 
chapitre sur les principes du fait qu elle ne recroise pas Plutarque et Stobée, 
son sujet premier reste lui aussi le tout. A cela vient s’ ajouter par ailleurs le 
fait que d’ autres lemmes repris par Théodoret concernent également le tout 
dans son rapport au principe. Pour le plus clair, on citera notamment la notice 
relative 4a Xénophane (4.5): 


24 Elter (1880) 19, n.1. 

25 Le chapitre se termine en outre par une citation tirée du Timée de Platon, puis par une 
citation attribuée formellement 4 Chrysippe, mais provenant sans doute plutdt d’ une 
paraphrase doxographique due a Arius Didyme. 
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Eevopavys pév obv 6 Opbopévous 6 Korogwvios, 6 tig "EAcatixiis aipéoews 
hynocpevos, Ev elvar 16 nav epyoe, oparpoetdes xal menepacuévov, od yevntdv, 
aM’ didtov xal neurav dxivytov: nédw 8 ad tavde TAY Adywv EmtAabdpevos, 
eX THS YHS Povat Arava elonxev. adtod yap 61 Tdde TO Ertog Eotiv: 

ex YHS yuo TASE Tete, Kal Eig yHv MevTe TEAEUTE. 


Il est probable que les notices concernant Parménide et Mélissos, qui suivent, 
étaient dans le méme cas, bien que |’on y observe des différences de vocabu- 
laire, dont on peut cependant croire qu elles sont des variations stylistiques de 
Théodoret (4.7-8): 


7. Kai TIaouevidys dé 6 Tdppytog 6 EAektys, Zevopevoug etatpos yevoevos, 
KATH MEV TOV TPATOV Adyov Eduowva TH SiSaoxdrAw Evyyeypagpev’ abtod yap 
dy 168e TO Ertog Elvant Pact: 

odAov povvoyeves Te nal atpELEs 8” cyévyTov. 

aitiov 6& THY GAwy ov THY yi Lovov, xaddmEp Exetvoc, ad xal TO TOP 
elpyxev obtos. 

8. MeAtacos 8 6 T8ayevoug 6 MtAnatog tovtov ev Etatipos eyeveto, THY SE 
trapadobetoav SiSacxartav dxnpatov ox étypycev: dmetpov yap odtos épy tov 
XOTMOV, EXELVWV PAVTWY TETEDATMEVOY. 


Théodoret, qui songe 4 la Genése mosaique, envisage la question de la nais- 
sance du monde, et’ on peut croire que la mention de tov xdcpov, dans le cas de 
Meélissos, lui incombe, méme si la confusion relative entre tout et monde, oula 
tendance a ramener |’ un a!’ autre, apparait ailleurs dans Aétius®®. On retrouve 
dans ces notices une thématique proche de celle observée dans celle concer- 
nant Héraclite et Hippase: le tout de Xénophane est dit un, limité, inengendré 
et complétement immobile, et la méme chose est implicitement admise pour 
Parménide (la différence se situant dans le choix du principe physique), Mélis- 
sos n’ étant distingué des deux autres que par |’ illimitation. 

Ces catégories de division coincident avec celles utilisées pour Héraclite et 
Hippase. On trouve enfin également la mention du tout, par le biais d’ une for- 
mule qui ne manque pas de rappeler celle utilisée chez Stobée pour Xénocrate, 
dans la notice relative 4a Diogéne d’ Apollonie, qui suit celle d’ Héraclite et Hip- 
pase chez Théodoret (4.12): 


26 ~=—- Voire.g, Aétius 2.4.11: Eevopavng, Tappevidys, MéAtcaos dyevytov xal didtov xal &plaptov Tov 
xdcpov (= Stob. 1.20.1f). 
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Diels estimait que cette notice n’ était qu’ une variation de celle que |’ on trouve 
chez Stobée (1.10.14): Atoyevyg 5é 6 AnoMwvidtys cepa dmeipov. On peut a la 
vérité noter que la mention de |’ infinité apparait chez Stobée, mais non chez 
Théodoret, alors qu’ elle y serait justement plutét attendue en comparaison des 
notices qui viennent d’ étre citées, ce qui fait probleme. 

Lhypothése d’un chapitre sur le tout ne se heurte pas absolument 4 I’ ab- 
sence d'une telle entrée chez le ps.Plutarque. Comme |’ avait noté Elter, le titre 
de Stobée 1.10 permet de croire a |’ existence d’un tel chapitre séparé, et le fait 
qu'il soit ignoré par Plutarque pourrait sans nul doute provenir du fait qu'il 
était dans ce cas en concurrence avec le chapitre sur les principes, le theme 
y étant également abordé, la question du tout débouchant dans tous les cas, 
pour Xénophane, Parménide, Héraclite et Hippase, sur la question du principe 
physique, la terre, pour Xénophane, la terre et le feu pour Parménide, le feu 
pour Héraclite et Hippase. Dans ce cas, il faudrait admettre que Stobée et 
Théodoret auraient compilé deux chapitres cousins, la ot le ps.Plutarque se 
serait plutdt contenté de supprimer |’ un d’ eux. 


6 Le probléme des sources de Théodoret 


Diels, comme on sait, admettait que pour ses extraits doxographiques, Théo- 
doret avait pu faire essentiellement usage des trois sources qu'il cite a trois 
reprises comme ses références principales: Porphyre, Plutarque (identifié au 
ps.Plutarque conservé), et Aétius. Son argument général, s’ agissant de la simple 
attribution, repose sur une exclusion: Porphyre avait écrit des biographies et 
n’avait donc pas de plan thématique; Plutarque est connu et Théodoret a des 
notices qu il n’a pas, certaines étant par ailleurs recroisées par Stobée; reste 
donc Aétius. 

Certains passages doxographiques posent néanmoins problémes a cet égard, 
en particulier la liste doxographique de 2.9—112’. 


§9. 
1) Oats Nev yap, TOY ETA KAAOLHEVWY COPAY O TpEecRUTaTOG, doy TdvTWY 
16 Bdwe bréAaBev, ‘Opnpw ye oluat cionxdtt motedous: 

‘Oxeavov te Sedv yéeveow xal pntepa TySdv. 


27 Pour le traitement de Diels, voir DG 170. 
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2) Avakipavdpos dé, todtov dtadeEdpevos, apynv py TO dirtetpov- 

3) Avakieving dé, 6 tobtov diddoyoc, xat Atoyevng 6 AnomMrwwidtnys tov cépa 
Evuqavus dpynv meoonyopevadtnyy* 

§10. 

4) “Inmacos dé 6 Metamovttvos xat “HodxAeitos 6’Epéctog TH mupl tH deyyv 
TOV TILVTWY ATTEVELMATIY * 

5) 0 de Axpayavttvos Eunesoxans ta otoiyeta Ey te TETTAPCL® 

6) Eevopevns dé 6 KoAopwvtog To Mav aidtov, x SE THs yg TH TeVTC™ 

7) xct Tlapuevidys S€ 6 tovtov Etatpog 6 "EAedtys wanttws tovde Tov Adyov 
expatuve, pebdoc de drreqyve TOV aicOyocewv Td KPITHPLOV, HuLoTA AEYwWV EGl- 
xvetabat ToOTO THS dAnPeEtas: 

§u. 

8) Anpoxprtos dé 6 ABSnpitys d&retpov TO may Elpyxe Kal dyevntov: 

9) 'Emixoupos 5é 6 NeoxAéoug 6 Ayvatos ex tav &tépmv €& dpyis Evotijvon td 
Trav, event pevtot dvapvov xal atStov- 

10) xat Mnteddwpog SE 6 Xiog xal Zyvew 6 EAedty¢ xai Atoyevys o Luvevartos 
Stapdpous dpyas TAV SAwv DEGEVTO. 


La source de Théodoret ne peut pas étre identifiée directement ici: la chose est 
d’autant plus frappante que les sources qu il utilise sont pour le reste du pas- 
sage assez faciles a tracer. On y repere nettement une reprise de textes cités 
par Eusébe de Césarée dans le livre 1 et le livre 14 de sa Préparation Evan- 
gélique (= PE). Eusébe étant certainement une source de Théodoret — qui 
le mentionne explicitement, quoique sans insistance?® -, il est en revanche 
étonnant que les extraits doxographiques cités ici ne semblent pas provenir 
directement des Stromates du ps.Plutarque cités en PE 1.8, alors méme que 
Théodoret compile en partie des passages cités a grande proximité et imite 
méme Eusébe sur un point bien précis: Eusébe distinguait les philosophes 
grecs selon qu ils lui semblaient plus ou moins fréquentables, en particulier 
selon qu ils étaient d’ aprés lui purement mateérialistes ou avaient au contraire 
effleuré l’idée de la divinité, comme ce serait le cas d’ Anaxagore, Pythagore, 
Platon ou Aristote. La chose explique d’ ailleurs pourquoi, dans le livre 14 de la 
PE, lorsqu Eusebe cite cette fois des extraits du chapitre 1.3 des Placita de Plu- 
tarque, il se contente de citer les notices des philosophes présumés purement 
matérialistes, et omet celles concernant Anaxagore, Pythagore, Platon, Aristote 
ou Zénon de Citium. Le mouvement, dans le livre 1 et le livre 14 est en réalité 
exactement le méme. 


28 GAC 2.97. 
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De la méme manieére, Théodoret, dans son second livre, oppose tout comme 
Eusébe aux philosophes « matérialistes » qu’ il vient de citer, les réflexions pré- 
tées a Socrate dans le Phédon de Platon (96c). Les pages qui suivent sont 
quasiment entiérement composées d’extraits tirés des abondantes citations 
d’Eusébe: Théodoret utilise successivement PE 1.8.18, 14.4.5-6, 14.4.8-10, 
14.18.28, 14.12 etc., et finit par opposer a ces philosophes, tout comme Eusébe, 
Anaxagore ou Pythagore. C’ est clairement sur la base des livres 1 et 14 d’ Eusébe 
que Théodoret a lui-méme construit cette partie de son chapitre mais, para- 
doxalement, il ne parait pas pour autant avoir compilé les Stromates, qui se 
trouvaient pourtant dans le chapitre 1.8 de la PE. 

On peut toutefois observer un certain parallélisme entre les citations doxo- 
graphiques de Théodoret et les Stromates du ps.Plutarque cités par Eusébe, a 
commencer par le choix des philosophes, seul Aristippe, ici mis entre paren- 
théses, qui n'est d’ ailleurs pas un physicien, étant ignoré: Thalés, Anaximan- 
dre, Anaximéne, Xénophane, Parménide, Zénon d’Elée, Démocrite, Epicure, 
(Aristippe de Cyréne), Empédocle, Métrodore de Chios, Diogéne d’ Apollonie. 
Mais outre que Théodoret ajoute une notice sur Héraclite et Hippase ou cite 
curieusement en passant Diogéne de Smyrne (qu’il pouvait aussi connaitre 
par les listes de succession d’ Eusébe??), subsistent également quelques diffé- 
rences palpables: Théodoret regroupe Anaximéne et Diogéne d’ Apollonie, et 
cite surtout un vers d’ Homére J/. 14.201/302°°, absent des Stromates. Ce vers ne 


29  Diogéne de Smyrne reste pour nous avant tout un nom dans la diadochie Eléato-atomiste, 
qui permet sans doute avant tout d’ ajouter un maillon dans la chaine de succession (entre 
Métrodore de Chios et Anaxarque) menant de Démocrite A Pyrrhon ou a Epicure (voir 
Clem. Al., Strom. 1.64.4, Eus. PE, 14.17.10, D.L., 9.58; voir aussi Probus, Verg. p. 335, 8s. Hagen 
(13, 8s. Keil), avec une série de confusions de noms, dont, pour ce Diogéne, « Dionysium 
Smyrnaeum »). Epiphane (Pan. 3.2.9.17) se contente de dire qu’ il avait les mémes opinions 
que Protagoras, lui-méme étant crédité d’ athéisme (sans doute par renforcement de son 
agnosticisme) dans la liste doxographique. Peut-étre s’ agit-il du Diogéne mentionné par 
Stobée, 1.50.24, qui aurait défendu la doctrine, conjointement avec Leucippe et Démocrite, 
que les sensibles sont voum et non pas gvget (voir Laks (2008) 239 = S3). Usener se 
demandiait, mais sans rien vouloir affirmer, si le passage sur la justice en Stobée 3.9.46 
ne pouvait pas lui étre attribué. Voila a peu prés toute notre connaissance sur Diogéne de 
Smyrne. Théodoret avait-il sous les yeux un renseignement précis? On doit noter en tout 
cas que la présence de ce Diogéne dans cette liste composée de philosophes de la lignée 
éléato-atomiste, dont Métrodore, réputé son maitre, ne jure pas. Sur le sujet, et le fait que 
Diogeéne d’ Apollonie prenne sa place dans les notices de la lignée italique chez Diogéne 
Laérce, voir Journée (2014). 

30 ~=Ce vers est trés souvent cité, soit pour illustrer le flux (Plat. Tht. 152e, voir 180d, Cra. 402b, 
ou il est alors plutét rapproché d’Héraclite; voir les prolongements sur la doctrine du 
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coincide pas plus avec celui cité par Aétius en 1.3 dans la notice de Thales, mais 
correspond en revanche a celui cité par Aristote en Métaphysique A>, ce qui 
couplé ala tendance au regroupement plus systématique des monistes (Anaxi- 
mene et Diogéne, Héraclite et Hippase) pourrait pointer du doigt une source 
péripatéticienne. 

Une influence des Stromates sur Théodoret est trés clairement possible, des 
paralléles d’ attribution pouvant étre observés dans certains cas, partiellement 
pour Démocrite*, peut-étre, plus, pour le fond cette fois, pour Parménide, mais 
ces notices ne sauraient en tout cas étre dérivées dans |’ ensemble des Stromates 
ni d’ailleurs d’ Aétius, ni méme des deux ensemble. Théodoret pourrait donc 
bien utiliser ici, que ce soit en tout ou en partie, une autre source qui nous 
serait inconnue: dans la mesure ot de telles listes plus ou moins construites 
sur un méme plan ont dé circuler en nombre dans!’ antiquité, Théodoret aurait 
donc pu soit reproduire |’ une d’ elles, qu’ il estimait convenir particuli¢érement 
a son propos, soit compiler plusieurs sources diverses, mais dont l'une d’ elles 
au moins ne nous serait pas parvenue par un autre biais*°. 


sensible dans le témoignage d’ Aristoclés in Eus. PE 14.20.1), soit globalement dans un 
contexte cosmologique ou dans celui de la théorie des principes. Le rapprochement 
avec Thalés est loin d’ étre systématique: Stobée, qui fusionne apparemment une notice 
d Aétius (cf. ps.Plut., Plac., 1.3.10 et Stob. 1.10.11a-b = Aétius 1.3.20) et un passage de la Vie 
d’Homere du ps.Plutarque (Vit. Hom. 97-99; voir Journée (2012) 43s.), rapproche le vers, 
ou plus exactement le passage (Jl. 14, 200-202), d’Empédocle. Sextus Empiricus témoigne 
de son cété d’ une assocation avec Xénophane, en rapprochant d’abord le vers de Il. 7.99 
(GA? dusts Lev mevtes Bowe xal yoia yevoi8e) puis en citant Xénophane B33 DK (ndvtec yao 
yaing te xai BSatos exyevoucba). Il a ailleurs une portée cosmologique plus générale, sans 
rapprochement précis avec un philosophe (e.g. Achilles, Intr. Arat., p. 29, 24ss., Damascius, 
Pr.3, p. 162, 19ss.), mais I’ assocation avec!’ eau est naturellement également bien représen- 
tée, par exemple dans les scholies a Pindare (Schol. in Ol.1, 1e), chez Justin Martyr (Cohort. 
2; Thalés est mentionné un peu plus loin, Cohort. 3, apparemment d’ aprés ps.Plut. Plac. 
1.3.1) ou encore Jamblique au témoignage de Lydus, Mens. 4.159. Mis a part Aristote et ses 
commentateurs, |’ association avec Thalés apparait chez Calcidius, In Plat. Tim. 2.280 et 
Probus, Verg., p. 344, 128. Hagen (21, 19s. Keil), mais semble rester au fond assez rare. 

31  Métaphysique 1.2, 983b30-31: on notera que, chez Aristote, il s’agit en fait d’une para- 
phrase, non d’ une citation littérale. 

32  Onaparexemple, pour Démocrite chez Théodoret 2.11: Anuoxeitoc dé 6 ABSypitys drelpov 
TO TOV Elpnxe xal dyevntov. Dans les Stromates (PE 1.8.7): Anudxpttos 6 ABSypitys bneoty- 
TATO TO TV dtrtELpOV Std TO USA Ud Twos adTO SedyLovpyHaGat Ett SE xat duetaBANTov 
avtd A€yet. Mais d’ autres indices démontrent qu’ une dérivation faite tout entiére sur les 
Stromates est impossible: il n’ empéche que postuler une autre source absolument exté- 
rieure n'est pas nécessaire, voir infra. 

33 Voir Mansfeld et Runia (1997) 287; Schulte (1904) 70-72. 
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S’ agissant des extraits problématiques du livre rv, en particulier de la notice 
concernant Hippase et Héraclite, le fait que Théodoret ait pu puiser a certaines 
occasions a des sources intrac¢ables ouvrirait certainement la possibilité que tel 
est le cas également pour ces notices, mais poserait néanmoins un probleme en 
retour. Si Théodoret avait a sa disposition un ou plusieurs X, rien n’ empécherait 
que les citations attribuées a Aétius le doivent étre a cet X, et celles attribuées 
a cet X, a Aétius. On pourrait certes encore arguer dans ce cas que Théodoret 
aura préféré citer le nom de la source qu'il utilisait de prédilection. Mais le 
simple fait de reconnaitre, pour les notices doxographiques, d’ autres sources 
que celles nommément désignées par Théodoret, ouvrirait davantage le champ 
des possibles: 4 deux reprises, dans le livre 11 puis, au minimum, dans une partie 
des notices citées dans le livre rv, dont celle d’ Héraclite et Hippase, et peut-étre 
aussi celles concernant les Eléates, comme ont pu le soupconner Mansfeld et 
Runia, Théodoret pourrait utiliser des sources qui nous sont inconnues, sans 
que |’ on puisse étre absolument certain, dans ce cas, que I’ une de ces sources 
inconnues soit en fait |’ Aétius qu’il mentionne, tandis que la source qu’ on lui 
admet commune avec celle du ps.Plutarque et de Stobée serait en réalité un X. 

Néanmoins, une autre possibilité ne peut étre exclue: que la liste de Théo- 
doret en 2.9—-11 soit tout entiére I’ ceuvre du penseur chrétien, qui aurait bien 
pu faire lui-méme ceuvre de « doxographe » sur la base de ses propres connais- 
sances, ce qui correspondrait par ailleurs 4 son goiit pour la réécriture inven- 
tive. On peut démontrer en effet que tous les éléments présents dans cette liste, 
ou peu s’en faut, s’ils ne peuvent étre reconstruits sur la stricte base des Stro- 
mates du ps.Plutarque citées en PE 1.8 et d’ Aétius 1.3, lui étaient néanmoins 
accessibles a partir d’Eusébe qui, avons-nous noté, constitue le plus souvent 
la «bibliothéque» dans laquelle Théodoret puise ses connaissances. Le fait 
méme que la liste de Théodoret recroise les philosophes présents dans la cita- 
tion des Stromates sans que le contenu des notices ne le soit 4 proprement 
parler peut laisser songer que, dans ses notes préparatoires, Théodoret avait 
simplement listé le nom des philosophes considérés en PE 1.8, sans nécessaire- 
ment insister sur le contenu des notices. Dans ce cas, il aurait pu recomposer 
de son propre chef le contenu de ces notices sur la base des autres éléments 
qu il trouvait dans Eusébe: nous serions dans ce cas, non pas devant un phé- 
nomene de répétition plus ou moins fidéle d’ une autre source, mais devant la 
création propre d’ une liste doxographique a partir d’ éléments connus épars, 
mais toujours puisés dans la source la plus importante de Théodoret, Eusébe 
de Césarée. 

On peut notamment faire valoir que, pour la citation d’ Homere Il. 14.201/302 
qui semble pointer une source péripatéticienne, Théodoret s’ approprie le rap- 
prochement (oiuct), qu’il pouvait opérer a partir des citations de Platon 
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présentes dans Eusebe (PE 14.4.1). La liste des paralléles mérite d’ étre dressée, 
en nous concentrant ici sur les éléments remarquables**: 





Théodoret 


Eusébe 





1) Oarfs Mev yap, THY ENT KAAOVLEVWY 
dopa 6 MpsaBUtatos, doynv Md&vtwy TO 
Udwe dméAaBev, 


‘Oujew ye otuat eipyxdtt miotedoas: 
‘Oxeavov te Se@v yeveow xai untepa 

TySvv. 

2) Avakipavipos Sé, Tob tov SiadeEcuevos, 

apXyy Epy TO dmEtpov- 


3) Avakipevys 52, 6 tovtov S1ddoxoc, 


xat Atoyévys 6 AroMwvicrtys Tov con 
Evuqavas dpyyv Tpocnyopevadtyy ° 

4) “Innacog 5€ 6 Metanovtivos xat 
“Hocxrgttos 6 Epéctog 1 mupl tHv doynv 
TOV NAVTWV ATTEVELLATIV* 

5) 6 6& Axpayavtivos Eumedoxrys ta 
otolyeta py TA TETTAPCL 


6) Eevogawys dé 6 KoAopwviog TO ma diStov, 


ex O€ THS Yis TH MevTOL 


34 


> 10.4.17 (uel Hv 7 dd Oxrod Tod THY Enta 
dopa Evdc Iwvixh mpoaayopevdeton) ; 
14.14.1 (OaAfs 6 MiAnotos, cig tv Ext 
copay = Ps.Plut. 1.3) 


> 14.4.1 (cf. 14.20.1) = Plat. Tht. 152d s. 


> 1.8.2 (Me6’ bv Avakipavdpov, OdAntos 
Etalpov yevorevov) ; 10.14.11 (OdAew dé 
yivetat dxovotis Avatipavdpos) 

> 10.14.12 (Avakiucvdpon dé yvmptpyog 
éyéveto Avatiévng Ebpvotpdtov MiAnatos) 
> 1.8.12 (Atoyévng 6 AnoMwvidtys dépor 
belotata ctoyetov) 


ve 


> 14.14.4 (“Hocxrettog xai “Inmacog 6 
Metamovtivos dpynv TAY MdvTwV TO TOP = 
Ps.Plut. 1.3, cf PE 7.12.1, 14.3.8) 

> 1.8.10 (EumedoxAns o Axpayavtivos 
ototxeta téecoupa, cf. 7.12.1: EumedoxAis ta 
TETTAPA OTOLYEIA) ; 14.14.6 (Eumedoxrys 
MEétwvos, MoAtc THS LixeAtacg Axporyavtivos, 
TETTAPA MEV OTOLXETO) 

> 1.8.4 (Eevopavng dé 6 KoAogavtos [...] 
ote yeveow ote POopay droAsizet, AM’ 
elvat A€yet Td av del Spotov, cf. 1.8.5: 
Tlappevidys dé 6EAsktyg, etatpos 
Eevopavous, [...]. diStov pev yap TO ma&v xal 
axtvyntov amopatvetat) 

> 18.4 (yiverOat dé droavta ex yij¢, et voir, 
naturellement Théod. GAC 4.5 cité supra 


p. 203) 


Nous ignorons dans ce qui suit les éléments trop communs, par exemple que |’ eau est le 


principe de Thales et nous nous concentrons sur les informations plus « atypiques » de la 


liste. 
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Théodoret 


Eusébe 





7) xal Tlappevidns dé 6 tobtov Etalpos 6 
"EAgatns 
woavtws TOvde TOV Adyov ExpdtuveE, 


peddog dé dnéqgyve TOV aicOycEwy TO 
XPITNPLOV, Hulota A€ywv Epicvetabat tobto 
THS dAnPelac: 

8) Anuoxpitos dé 6 ABSnpitys dmetpov TO 
Tay elpyxe xat dyevntov- 


9) Emtxoupos dé 6 NeoxAéoug 6 ASyvattog 
x TOV dtopwv &E doyhs Evothvat 6 nev, 
elvat pévtot divapyov xal dlStov- 


10) xal Mytpddwpog dé 6 Xtoc 

xat Zyvev 6’EAskt¢ 

xal Atoyévg 6 Luvpvettos 

Stapdpous dpyds THY CAwv d7e9evto 


> 1.8.5 (Happevidys dé 6’EAedtyg, etaipos 
Eevopdvous) ; cf. 10.14.15, 14.17, 10 

> 1.8.5 (duo pev xal tHv tovTOU So—aY 
avtertojoato ...); cf 14.3.9 

>1.8.5 (yéveoty dé tOv nad’ OrdAyrwy pevdy} 
Soxobvtwv Elva xat tag aicOjoers exBdMet 
ex THS dAnOeias) ; cf 14.3.6, 14.16.13, 14.17, 1 
>1.8.7 (Anpoxpitos 6 ABSypitys 

UnEoTH CATO TO Nav cmELpov Sta TO LNSALLAS 
Und twos adTO Sedynuioupyjobat: Ett SE xal 
auEtaBAytov avTd A€yet) 

> 1.8.8 (Emixoupog NeoxAgoug A®yvatioc) 

> 1.8.8 (Ad xai od8ev, pyatv, ylyvetat Ex 
TOO pn) Svtos, Sti Td av del ToLoOToV Hy xatl 
EoTOLt TOLoOTOV) 

> 1.8.11 (cf. 14.17.10, 14.19.8 etc.) 

> 1.8.6 (cf. 10. 14.15, 11.2.2, 14.17.1, 14.17.10) 
> 14.17.10 





Ces paralléles ouvrent de maniére tout a fait franche la possibilité que les 
notices sur le principe présentes dans livre 2 proviennent non pas d’ une source 
externe inconnue, mais du propre travail de compilation que Théodoret opére 
sur sa source fondamentale, Eusébe, ce qui réglerait au demeurant le probleme 
de savoir pourquoi il n’a pas plutdt cité ou résumé, purement et simplement, les 
Stromates du ps.Plutarque, qui ne seraient plus des lors que I’ une des sources 
de son travail propre, source certainement fondamentale, comme tend a le 
soutenir notre comparaison, mais non pas unique, |’ essentiel restant cepen- 
dant qu’ Eusébe, dans |’ ensemble, pourrait étre la seule source de Théodoret 
en!’ occurrence. 

Admettre que Théodoret utilise d’ autres sources que celles qu’ il mentionne 
expressément pose le probléme de savoir si Aétius n’est jamais qu’un nom 
parmi d’ autres possibles. Si en revanche les notices issues de GAC 2.9-11 étaient 
le propre fruit de son travail de compilation, le constat permettrait de réduire 
la difficulté qui découlerait, pour |’ identification d’ Aétius, d’ une prolifération 
de sources, mais nous renconduirait en revanche 4 la difficulté de départ: soit 
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Théodoret aurait puisé, pour la notice d’ Héraclite et d’ Hippase du livre 4, 2 un 
chapitre autrement inconnu d’ Aétius, soit il aurait utilisé, tres ponctuellement, 
et alors méme qu'il avait dans Aétius une notice concurrente sur les mémes 
philosophes, une source externe autrement inconnue. 


7 Derniére hypothése: un corpus unique, mais des états différents 


Des différentes hypothéses qui viennent d’ étre présentées, la plus improbable 
reste a nos yeux, sans remettre en cause ses autres mérites, celle de Diels, quia 
clairement minimisé un probléme dont ils’ était certainement rendu compte. 
Mais |’ exclure ouvre en retour plusieurs portes sans qu il soit aisé de se décider 
ensuite sur lesquelles il convient de fermer. 

Lhypothése d’une source externe, a laquelle encouragerait la présence 
éventuelle chez Théodoret de listes doxographiques qui ne peuvent étre iden- 
tifiées au sein de son corpus, peut pousser sans doute a exclure les textes aty- 
piques et «inclassables» du corpus aétien. Elle se heurte cependant a un point 
que souléve I’ hypothése du chapitre fantéme: il existe une thématique globale 
concernant le tout non seulement chez Théodoret, mais également a un niveau 
plus modeste chez Stobée (a propos de Xénocrate), et ce parallélisme tend 
a soutenir I’ hypothése de la présence d’un traitement du tout (td mév) dans 
la source supposée commune. Le texte plus ou moins paralléle de Théodoret 
(Eevoxpatng dé 6 XaAynddviog dévaov tyv HAny, && Ho &navta yéyove, meoonydpev- 
gev, 2.12) parait bien étre dérivé d’ un texte que représente probablement mieux 
celui de Stobée: Eevoxpatys cvvertevat tO mé&v Ex TOD Evds xal Tod devcou, devaov 
THY BAnv aivittopevos dia tod MANGouc. 

Si le texte de Théodoret sur Xénocrate, sans la mention du tout, a bien la 
méme origine que celui de Stobée, reste alors deux solutions: soit ils appar- 
tenaient 4 un méme chapitre fantéme, mais il faudrait admettre que Théo- 
doret avait correctement replacé Xénocrate aprés Platon, pour lequel il tirait 
son extrait plus probablement d’ Aétius 1.3, cette fois, soit ils appartenaient en 
réalité au chapitre Sur les principes ou peut-étre, s’il convient de retirer le xat 
du titre du chapitre de Stobée «sur les principes ... du tout». Et dans ce cas, 
naturellement, la contrainte d’ exclusion des notices sur le tout citées par Théo- 
doret du chapitre 1.3 d’ Aétius tendrait a s’affaiblir fortement, et entrainerait 
une conséquence forte, tout au moins en apparence: du méme coup, en effet, 
on ne pourrait exclure que la notice de Théodoret sur Hippase et Héraclite ait 
bel et bien figuré dans le chapitre Sur les principes, ce qui obligerait 4 conclure 
que si Aétius fut peut-étre la source de Théodoret, il n’ était pas la source du 
ps.Plutarque et de Stobée. 
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On ne peut rigoureusement exclure cette option qu’a une seule condition: 
accepter d’ emblée |’ hypothése d’une source absolument unique pour Stobée, 
Plutarque et Théodoret, hypothése qui peut paraitre certes suffisamment vali- 
dée au vu des nombreux paralléles entre les trois, mais qui doit aussi dés lors 
apporter une explication ad hoc a tout cas problématique, au prix, croyons- 
nous, d’un certain arbitraire, comme c’ est déja le cas, au plus haut point, chez 
Diels. En maintenant de maniére rigide cette hypothése, on en est nécessai- 
rement conduit 4 multiplier les exceptions et, finalement, 4 saper les bases 
mémes sur lesquelles s’ est établi |’ édifice. L unité du corpus est abondamment 
prouvée et notre ambition n’est certainement pas de la remettre en cause: 
mais ceci prouve-t-il pour autant I’ unité de I’ owvrage utilisé ensuite par chaque 
doxographe et démontre-t-il |’ impossibilité que chacun aura pu bénéficier d’ un 
état proche, mais néanmoins différent, d’ un méme corpus doxographique dont 
la tendance a évoluer, et a accueillir des strates successives de transforma- 
tion semble avérée? Qui dit que ces différences, loin d’étre des anomalies, ne 
sont pas les derniéres traces d’ évolution d’ un corpus autrefois en vie, dont les 
membres qui subsistent aujourd’ hui ne sont pas les reliques d’ un seul et méme 
corps, a présent démembré, mais les parties de différents individus apparte- 
nant a la méme espéce, pour ainsi dire, mais a des stades d’ évolution diffé- 
rents? Aétius, dans ce cas, ne serait lui-méme que |’ état d’ un corpus, a dispo- 
sition de Théodoret, proche sans nul doute de |’ état ou des états connus de 
Stobée et du ps.Plutarque, mais non pas rigoureusement identique. 

Les solutions restent trois, nous semble-t-il, et nous aimerions penser 
qu elles restent toutes problématiques, quoi qu’ a des degrés divers: 


1) Théodoret a fait usage d’une autre source, maleré le cas de Xénocrate; 

2)  Théodoret, tout comme Stobée, avait accés a un chapitre aujourd’ hui 
perdu dans le plan du ps.Plutarque, mais dans ce cas faisant quasiment 
doublon avec le chapitre Sur les principes. 

3) Théodoret, Stobée et Plutarque ont certes eu accés 4 un méme corpus, 
mais a des stades d’ évolution et d’ élaboration différents?®. 


La troisiéme solution, pour incertaine qu’ elle doive rester, nous semblerait 
avoir un certain avantage, a defaut peut-étre de pouvoir étre entiérement 
convaincante, faute d’autres exemples pertinents. Elle tiendrait compte du 
moins d’un des points que nous avons abordés en commengant: la question 
du tout (td mé&v) apparaissait sans doute dans le traitement thématique de la 


35 Pour la suggestion la plus récente de J. Mansfeld voir plus loin, ch. 8. 
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question générale du principe chez Théophraste, y compris pour un philosophe 
comme Héraclite, et non pas seulement pour les Eléates. La tendance a consi- 
dérer le tout dans le traitement de la question du principe a par ailleurs perduré 
ensuite dans la doxographie, comme c’ est manifestement le cas dans les Stro- 
mates du ps.Plutarque. Que Théodoret ait reproduit ce trait pour ainsi dire natif 
par hasard dans le livre 4, en mélangeant des extraits d’ Aétius qui n’ aurait 
guére parlé du tout (ce que le cas de Xénocrate rend déja plus que douteux) 
avec ceux d’un autre auteur qui en parlait, 4 propos des Eléates ou d’ Héraclite 
et Hippase, est possible, mais il ne s’ agirait certainement pas la de!’ explication 
la plus simple. 


8 Conclusion générale 


Le texte de Théodoret concernant Héraclite et Hippase n’est somme tout, 
semble-t-il, qu’ un détail. Diels l’a traité comme tel, convaincu qu il devait pro- 
venir d’ Aétius, mais ne sachant pas pour autant ot le classer en toute certitude. 
Cette notice, ou encore celles que le livre 4 consacre aux Eléates, doit-elle étre 
exclue du corpus aétien? Ces textes, par des intermédiaires qu’ il reste diffi- 
cile de définir, sont en lien avec la doxographie théophrastéenne. L’ argument 
consistant A faire valoir, dans le cas des Eléates, que les notices ne concernent 
pas en propre le principe physique, et ne pouvait donc étre considéré par 
Aétius, reste d’ une grande faiblesse: tant Aristote que Théophraste ont traité 
de |’ éléatisme dans un cadre physique, et les notices de Théodoret, tant pour 
Parménide que pour Xénophane, aprés |’ évocation de!’ unité et de I’ immobilité 
du tout, considérent la terre, pour!’ un, le feu et la terre, pour |’ autre comme les 
principes de la constitution des choses, et abordent donc la question physique. 

L'argument de Diels fonctionnait sur une exclusion: ni le ps.Plutarque que 
nous connaissons, ni Porphyre ne peuvent étre a!’ origine des citations de Théo- 
doret. I s’ensuit que la seule source possible est |’ Aétius mentionné. Une fois 
que l’on admet que certaines citations, les mieux recroisées du moins, appar- 
tiennent a Aétius, mais que celles qui sont problématiques doivent étre reje- 
tées, l’argument de base s’ effrite quelque peu. Sans doute, il reste évident que 
tant Théodoret que le ps.Plutarque ou Stobée ont utilisé un fond commun. Mais 
la question n'est pas d’ abord de savoir si cette source se nommait Aétius, Pierre, 
Paul ou Jacques: identification ne regarde en réalité en premiére instance que 
le seul Théodoret, et reste secondaire dés lors que |’ exception vient poser le 
probléme plus fondamental de I’ unité de la source. 

Mais |’unité absolue de cette source doit rester un postulat dés lors que 
l’on admet que, pour sauver |’ hypothése, il est nécessaire d’ admettre que, par 
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exception, quand les textes ne se recroisent pas, il convient d’admettre que 
Théodoret utilisait une autre source, inconnue de nous: car, en réalité, cette 
autre source pourrait déja étre Aétius. Soit Théodoret utilise plusieurs sources, 
ce que ne suffisent pas a prouver les paralléles avec le ps.Plutarque et Stobée, 
soit sa source, qui est sans doute Aétius, n’est pas rigoureusement celle du 
ps.Plutarque et de Stobée®®. I] ne peut exister ici aucun moyen de trancher 
en toute certitude, puisque |’ exclusion ne se fonde que sur le postulat d’une 
unité qui reste cependant la chose a prouver. Les possibilités sont au fond 
ici assez claires: maintenir I’ hypothése aétienne en admettant que Théodoret 
utilisait en réalité de nombreuses sources différentes dont certaines ne sont 
jamais mentionnées par lui, ou admettre que son Aétius n’ était au fond qu’ une 
des étapes de la réduction complexe des manuels doxographiques qui, partant 
de Théophraste, finit par aboutir 4 la vulgate du ps.Plutarque, la seule qui 
ait fini par se transmettre jusqu’a nous sous forme complete, mise a part la 
compilation plus tardive du ps. Galien, qui est elle-méme le meilleur exemple 
de la maniére dont les manuels furent |’ objet d’ appropriations successives et 
d’ appauvrissements malheureux. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Archai Lists in Doxographical Sources 
Ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus, Theodoret, and Another Ps.Plutarch 


Jaap Mansfeld* 


Abstract 


Theodoret’s contribution to the reconstruction of Aét. Plac. ch. 1.3 ‘On the principles’ 
has been overestimated by Hermann Diels and denied by others. Comparison of the 
lists of principles in ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus and Theodoret (who has two such lists), 
the three authors considered as sources for Aétius, as well as in the Stromateis of 
another ps.Plutarch, shows both these views to be partly mistaken. Theodoret CAG 
4.5 on Xenophanes (perhaps, and in part), 4.9 on Democritus, 4.9 on Metrodorus, 
4.1 on Plato, 4.u on Aristotle, 4.1. on Ecphantus, 4.12 on Zeno of Citium, and 4.12 
on Xenocrates (perhaps) should be associated with Aét. 1.3. But the greater part of 
CAG 4.5-6 on Xenophanes, as well as 4.7 on Parmenides, 4.7 on Melissus, 4.9 on 
Epicurus, 4.12 on Hippasus and Heraclitus, and 4.12 on Diogenes of Apollonia, all 
included by Diels in Aét. 1.3, are probably derived from a different source shared with 
the Stromateis. 


Keywords 
successions — Aristotle — Eleatics — Atomists — overlap — reconstruction — to m&v — TO 
év — shared lemmata 
1 The Issue 
There are two lists of philosophers, in more or less chronological order, accom- 
panied by their archai, or principles of physical philosophy, in the church father 


and apologist Theodoret’s Therapy of Greek Diseases (Graecarum affectionum 
curatio), namely one in Book 2.9—1 and another one in Book 4.5-12, which 


* Thanks are due to David Runia and Christian Vassallo for their comments and suggestions. 
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display some degree of affinity with those of the two main sources for chap- 
ter 1.3, ‘On what the principles are’ (Ilept tév dpyav, ti elow), of the Placita of 
Aétius. Both these lists have been studied and discussed, one is tempted to 
say ‘of course’, in Diels’ Doxographi Graeci of 1879 (hereinafter DG). Little or no 
attention has been paid to them as such by others, with the noteworthy excep- 
tion of Gérard Journée in the present volume.! 

Diels based his epoch-making reconstruction of the fundamental doxo- 
graphical treatise he attributed to this Aétius not only on a tract falsely attri- 
buted to the famous Plutarch of Chaeronea, entitled On the Physical Doctrines 
Held by the Philosophers (Placita philosophorum) and the anonymous abstracts 
in the first Book (almost entirely)? of the colossal Anthology of the fifth-century 
author Stobaeus, the so-called Physical Selections (Eclogae physicae), but also 
on the abstracts in Theodoret, namely in CAG Books 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6. Theodoret 
three times refers to Aétius expressis verbis, without making clear what pre- 
cisely he borrowed from this treatise.* 

No one has ever doubted Diels’ conclusion that a common source has to be 
assumed whenever ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus agree, but his view that Theo- 
doret also used this source has come under attack.® I argue elsewhere that a 
common source should also be assumed whenever Stobaeus and Theodoret 
agree and parallels in ps.Plutarch are absent, an observation that has never 
been proposed before. One can moreover prove that the source shared by Sto- 
baeus and Theodoret is the same as the source shared by ps.Plutarch and Sto- 
baeus. Lemmata found among the doxographical abstracts in Theodo- 
ret CAG Books 1, 4, 5, and 6, that are shared with Stobaeus but not paral- 
leled in ps.Plutarch, should therefore also be attributed to Aétius as their 


1 Joumeée, G., ‘Aétius et le probleme des sources de Théodoret: a propos de GAC 4.12’, above, 
ch. 7. 

2 Of which the greater part was in its turn epitomized in the Historia Philosopha (ed. at DG 
595-648) falsely attributed to Galen, which derives from a text that was sometimes better. A 
new edition by Dr Mareike Jas of Munich is in preparation, see above, ch. 4. ps.Galen’s long 
ch. 3 dealing with the Successions does not derive from ps.Plutarch; see Diels DG 244-246, 
Von Kienle (1961) 15-17. 

3 Lemmata corresponding to ps.Plu. 5.30 are as far away as Stob. 4.36.29-31 and 4.50a30. 

T 2.95; 4.31; and 5.16, where he refers to Aétius as his source for what follows. 

Doubts have been expressed and difficulties mentioned by Lebedev (1984), (1988), and (2016), 
Frede (1999), Gourinat (2011) esp. 177-187, and Scholten (2015) 114-122; the latter argues that 
not all problems have been or even can be solved, but still comes down in favour of the Aétius 
hypothesis. Very strong doubts been formulated by Bottler (2014) 51-522 and passim (e.g. 
ibid. 53 ‘gerade Theodoret bleibt trotz der Aétiana 1997 ein Problemfall’). 

6 Mansfeld (2016b) = this volume ch. 6, and below text to n. 108. 
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source.’ But should the extra ingredients, ie. the lemmata in Theodoret that 
are embedded in these ‘Aétian’ micro-contexts, but are not paralleled in either 
ps.Plutarch or Stobaeus, therefore be attributed to Aétius as well? Diels was 
convinced (for on his part it is a conviction rather than the result of an argu- 
ment) that this holds without exception, and he can be proved to be almost 
always right. But the material in Theodoret parallel to Aét. ch. 1.3 is difficult 
and to some extent different.§ 

For the most part Diels’ reconstruction of the lost treatise is based on his 
trio of sources in a quite straightforward manner, but that of A ch. 1.3 is rather 
less so.9 In the usual Dielsian way this depends on P ch. 1.3, 875D-—878C, and 
§ 1.1.10, 1.1.12, 1.1.14, and 11.16a, printed in parallel columns, but for T on CAG 
4.5-12 alone (both the parallel and the unparalleled paragraphs are printed in 
the apparatus under the right-hand column), and not on CAG 2.9-11 as well. 
What is also remarkable is that in the Prolegomena of the DG, ‘a mighty maze 
but not without a plan’, he discussed these two lists in two different places 
rather far from each other: that of CAG 2.9-1, at some length, as far down as 
pp. 170-171, and first but more or less in passing that of CAG 4.5-12 at p. 45 (with 
some further information at pp. 168 and 221). The contents of the passage in 
Book 4 were accepted by him as Aétian and utilized for his reconstruction of A 
ch. 1.3, but those of Book 2 were left by the wayside. ‘The list of philosophers is 
augmented with the names [and doxai, JM] of Parmenides and Melissus’, Diels 
enthusiastically wrote of what he saw as the riches (‘ubertas’) of CAG 4.5-12, 


7 Mansfeld (2016b) 158-160 = this volume pp. 181-184. 

8 Hereinafter P will stand for ps.Plutarch the author of the Placita, S for Stobaeus, T for 
Theodoret (CAG), and A for Aétius. 

g In the ‘Theophrastorum apud excerptorum conspectus, DG 133-144, his famous overview 
in five parallel columns of abstracts from several sources that, as he argues, derive from 
Theophrastus (Hippolytus Refutation of All Heresies Book 1, ps.Plutarch Stromateis, Dio- 
genes Laértius passim, Aétius Placita passim, and Theophrastus’ so-called De physicorum 
opinionibus—cf. below, n. 23), Diels in column four prints fragments of his hypothetically 
reconstructed A (though not always in full), rather than undiluted fragments of the three 
sources for this reconstruction, thus deciding the question of the reconstruction of A ch. 1.3 
and its Theophrastean roots in advance. I have argued elsewhere that to avoid begging the 
question of Theophrastus qua source a sixth column should have been added, with the Aris- 
totelian parallels. Von Kienle (1961) 19-21 is not of any use here, since he grounds his analysis 
on A ch. 1.3 as reconstructed by Diels, instead of studying the contributions of each individ- 
ual source of A. Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 274-275 in their lists of relevant passages in T do 
not include T 2.9-1 (thus following Diels, see ibid. 284 with n. 36), and (2009) 73-89 again 
omit T 2.9—11 when examining the reconstruction of A 1.3 in the context of a discussion of 
Successions and sects. Frede (1999) has little to say on this chapter. 
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pointing out that ethnicons (as for Strato), or a date (as of Epicurus), or doxai 
(he probably thinks especially of Xenophanes) are stated more accurately in 
T.10 

One almost always has to go back to the master, since not only his wonderful 
discoveries, but also his omissions and his decisions—as in the present case 
in favour of the list at CAG 4.5-12—have decisively influenced subsequent 
scholarship. 

In what follows I shall compare the two lists of T with each other and with 
that of the Stromateis (Miscellanies) preserved by Eusebius, falsely attributed 
to the great Plutarch as well," and also with those of S and P. This investigation 
is largely based on my section of the commentary already to be found in the 
unpublished draft of ch. 1.3 of the forthcoming edition of A by David Runia 
and the present writer.! 


2 Archai in CAG Book 2.9-11 


Let us start with the list in T CAG Book 2, and provisionally compare some of 
its contents with selected paragraphs of the list in Book 4, and of P and §, the 
latter as the twin sources for A 1.3. The title of CAG Book 2 is ‘On the principle’ 
(Ilept &eyij¢), which entails that the presence of an archai list should not come 
as a surprise./8 T says that ‘the paths of falsity [ sc. of the heathen philosophers] 


10)=6- «DG. 45.. 

11 Eus. PE 1.7.16-8.12, also DG 577-583, Plu. fr. 179 Sandbach. The argument for authenticity 
(and attribution of Eus. PE 15.62.7-13 to the same author) of Mras (1955) are not con- 
vincing, see Sandbach (1969) 324-327 on fr. *179, though he goes a bit far in calling the 
compilation ‘puerile’ For translations of the lists of S and the Stromateis see the Appendix, 
below. 

12 Namely for the comparison of the two lists in T with those of P and S, for the engage- 
ment with the argument of Elter, for the comparison with the Stromateis of the other 
ps.Plutarch, for the issue of ‘the All’, and for the argument that T combined only a few 
excerpts from A with material found in another source close to the Stromateis. 

13 Cf. the announcement in the table of contents at T 1.5, ‘Book 2 provides an inventory of 
the doxai concerned with the principle of the totality of things (td¢ met tH> TOV dAwy 
px fis ... 64&as) of the most famous wise men of the Hellenes and the philosophers after 
them’ Scholten (2015) translates ‘Anfang des Weltalls’, less well. For the expression cf. e.g. 
Achilles, a cousin writing of A, at De univ. 3, heading p. 9.10 Di Maria Ilept tij¢ tHv CAwv 
aexys of a chapter listing the doxai from Zeno of Citium (god and matter, SVF 1.85) to 
anonymi via Epicurus (atoms, fr. 267 Usener) and Aristotle (form matter privation), etc. 
For a Christian author gpyy tev dAwv also designates God, e.g. Eus. PE 7.14.3, Théod. Haer. 
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are multifarious, and briefly lists a selection of philosophers (some of which 
are cited without doxai): Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes plus Diogenes, 
Hippasus plus Heraclitus, Empedocles, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Democritus, 
Epicurus, Metrodorus of Chios, Zeno of Elea, and Diogenes of Smyrna. 

In his discussion in the Prolegomena of the DG (p. 170) Diels noticed and 
considered the composite nature of this list, which appends a Diadochai or 
Successions list composed in Hellenistic times!* and ending in what seems to 
be a disorderly way, to a revised Aristotelian overview. First he singled out the 
tenets of Heraclitus-plus-Hippasus and of Xenophanes as related (‘cognata’) 
to what is found in P and S for A in the DG. But underneath paragraph 1.3.12 
(Xenophanes) in the right-hand or S-column of ch. 1.3, just as underneath an 
open space in the right-hand or S-column of A 1.5 (Heraclitus-plus-Hippasus), 
he did not print the ‘uncommon  (‘praeter vulgaria’) doxai from the list in CAG 
Book 2, but preferred their more detailed analogues from the list in Book 4. We 
thus observe that Diels was aware of a close relationship between T’s two lists, 
a matter of indubitable interest as we shall see. The Parmenides lemma in the 
first list at T 2.10, on the other hand, though commencing in the same way as 
that in the later list at T 4.7, ‘continues in a quite different fashion’ (‘in plane 
alia excurrit’), namely with an observation on the falseness of the criterium of 
the senses, or sensations (tav aic8ioewv To xettTHpLov—Hellenistic terminology 
at the earliest), so is less similar. 

Diels next spotted specific echoes at T 2.9-10 of Aristotle’s preliminary 
overview of the principles, or elements, as material causes in Metaphysics A. 
The Homeric line (JL 14.201 = 14.302) cited for Thales at T 2.9 is not that of 
A1.3.2 (where we have Jl. 14.246), but of Arist. Met. A.3 983b30—31. Diels does not 
know via what intermediary source this could have come about. This unex- 
plained Aristotelian connection also includes the combination of Anaximenes 
with Diogenes, and then of Hippasus with Heraclitus in that order (and not in 


MPG 83 p. 441.28 sqq. T profits from this double entendre, which enables him to compare 
philosophy with Scripture. The phrase has a political sense in Polyb. 1.3.7.3 etc. 

14 For the literature on Diadochai (‘Successions’) see Von Kienle (1961), Wehrli (1978), Doran- 
di (1999), Mejer (2000) 45-47. On Successions and Sects in the Placita see Alt (1973) 137- 
148, Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 73-96. 

15 Wemayadd that I/. 14.201 is quoted much more often (e.g. already at Pl. Crat. 4o2b and Tht. 
152e, then Philod. Piet. PHerc. 247, col. via (sin. pars), 5-12 Schober) than Jl. 14.246, which 
moreover first appears in later sources (e.g. at Heracl. All. 22.6, Plu. Fac. 938D, Athenag. 
Leg. 18.3, [Just.] Coh. 5). See e.g. Zeegers—van der Vorst (1972) 147-148, and West's Iliad 
edition (2000) ad locc. Diels should not have given a separate lemma to the Homeric line 
at A 1.3.2, see Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 77. 
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the reverse order of A),!© immediately followed by Empedocles. This, we may 
readily agree, indeed looks like a calque of Aristotle’s introductory shortlist at 
Met. A.3 984a2-8, ‘Thales (sc. water), ... Anaximenes air plus Diogenes, Hippa- 
sus of Metapontum fire plus Heraclitus, and Empedocles the four ...’: monists 
for the elements water, air and fire, the pluralist Empedocles to complete the 
full set of four with earth. 

‘But the rest’, Diels goes on, ‘on Anaximander, Xenophanes, Parmenides, 
Democritus, Epicurus, Metrodorus of Chios, Zeno of Elea, and Diogenes of 
Smyrna is not consistent with Aristotle. It seems to have been derived from 
a poor Successions compendium, and to have been beefed up with T’s own 
learning or balderdash’. Yet he is prepared to accept (a bit to our surprise) 
that when writing out the Xenophanes paragraph T remembered A. But the 
reference to the ‘various principles’ of Metrodorus, Zeno, and Diogenes (of 
Smyrna) at the end, he believes, is mere obfuscation, for in antiquity no one 
knew what the thought of Diogenes of Smyrna was, so it is entirely unlikely 
T did know. Diels concludes correctly that T will have utilized a standard 
Successions list on which Diogenes of Smyrna precedes Anaxarchus, as at 
Clement of Alexandria Stromata 1.64, where we find the Eleatics Xenophanes 
Parmenides Zeno Leucippus Democritus Protagoras Metrodorus Diogenes of 
Smyrna Anaxarchus (ending, we may add, with Epicurus), or Diogenes Laértius 
9.58, with Democritus Nessas Metrodorus Diogenes of Smyrna Anaxarchus. 
He could have added the Successions list of the Eleatics from Xenophanes to 
Pyrrho at Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 14.17.10." 

All this is nevertheless a bit fast, and calls for some comment. Though 
Diels points out that the inclusion of Anaximander cannot be reduced to 
the example of Aristotle, he surprisingly fails to add that it will be due to 
the initiative of Theophrastus,!* his famous predilection for Theophrastus as 
fons et origo of the doxographical tradition notwithstanding. And the order 
Hippasus—Heraclitus is not only Aristotelian but also that of Theophrastus.!9 


16 A13.1 has ‘Heraclitus and Hippasus’. 

17. Diogenes will be the one mentioned at A 4.8 (S only) together with Leucippus and 
Democritus for the view that sensations are by convention, see Diels DG 676 s.v. Diogenes 
Smyrnaeus. For Gérard Journée’s different hypothesis for the source of CAG 2.9-11 see 
above, ch. 7. 

18 — Thphr. Phys. Op. fr. 2 Diels (= fr. 226A FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 24.13-14. 

1g _—- Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 1 Diels (= fr. 225 FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 23.33-24.1 (thus also Simp. 
in Cael. 602.20, 615.22 and 620,5, but not Simp. in Phys. 149.8). This Aristotelian/Theo- 
phrastean order is also found at T 5.18 (on the fiery soul: ‘Parmenides and Hippasus and 
Heraclitus’), where the parallel passage in S 1.49.1b omits Parmenides (cf. A 4.3.4 Diels). 
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Furthermore, this (mostly) Aristotelian series of name-labels and doxai is 
followed and continued also by the pair Xenophanes/Parmenides. To be sure, 
their doxai are largely different from those described by Aristotle, but the 
strategic role of the Eleatics’ stance in relation to that of their physicist pre- 
decessors from Thales to Empedocles is analogous to their role in Aristotle's 
overview in Met. Book A. According to Aristotle’s account Xenophanes, the 
first to promote the One, ‘made nothing clear’ (od@év Stecagyvicev), that is to 
say failed to make clear whether he spoke of form, or matter (which would 
imply physics), but just looked at the whole heavens and said the One is God 
(which would point in the direction of first philosophy). And his Parmenides 
had to compromise by assuming two physical elements, hot and cold or fire 
and earth, next to the immobile One.?° According to T’s list Xenophanes and 
Parmenides (we are told the latter agrees with his master) claim that it is ‘the 
All, or ‘universe’, that is everlasting. This means that Parmenides’ Being has 
meanwhile been reinterpreted in a cosmological sense, and so has Xenophanes’ 
divinity, here as elsewhere via an identification with Parmenides’ Being.”! A 
version of Parmenides’ Aristotelian compromise is now moreover attributed 
to Xenophanes as well, since he is said to have claimed earth as the element 
‘from which; next to his ‘everlasting All’. Though this is not spelt out in T, 
he must have had a similar physicist view (cf. T 4.7-8, where earth and fire 
are mentioned) in mind for Parmenides, for as we have seen he is said to 
agree with his master. The two Eleatics, in other words, are not only at vari- 
ance with their predecessors, but also implicitly convicted of positing theories 
that are self-contradictory.”? This is in line with Theophrastus’ account in the 
fragments of the principles of the philosophers, which is a shade more out- 
spoken than Aristotle’s. Parmenides’ so-called ‘two ways’ are described in the 
verbatim fragment of the Physics cited by Alexander of Aphrodisias,?* while 


20 Met. A.3 984b2-4, A.5 986b10-987a2. 

21 This also holds for Melissus’ One, see e.g, the representative doxa A 2.4. ‘Kenophanes and 
Parmenides and Melissus (say that) the cosmos is ungenerated and everlasting and inde- 
structible’ (Eevopavys Tapuevidys MéAtocos ayévytov Katt didtov xa d&pbaptov Tov xdcpov). 
Note that the Placita only cite this reinterpretation of the Eleatic doctrine and omit the 
metaphysics, thus neutralizing the criticism by ignoring it outright. 

22 See below, Section 4. 

23 Phys.Op. fr. 6 Diels (= 227C FHS&G) ap. Alex. in Met. 31.7-14. For the fragments on the 
principles of Theophrastus in Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics I will speak of 
Physics where Usener, Diels and their followers speak of On the Tenets of the Physicists (De 
physicorum opinionibus, abbreviated Phys.Op.—the abbreviation itself is ambiguous and 
may also stand for De physicis opinionibus). There are only two indubitable references to a 
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Xenophanes'’ single principle or ‘one and All’ (év xal mév), namely the God, is 
said in Simplicius’ paraphrase to belong with another discipline than physics,?* 
a statement that echoes Aristotle’s dictum in the Physics about Parmenides 
and Melissus.2° We shall see presently that this picture of Eleatic philosophy as 
being at odds with itself is also found in the second archai list in CAG Book 4, 
where it is set out in much more detail. It is also paralleled in the Stromateis 
of the other ps.Plutarch,”° and is a feature of the parallel accounts of Hippoly- 
tus, Refutation of All Heresies 1.14 (Xenophanes) and 1.1 (Parmenides). For this 
cluster of passages Diels therefore claimed descent from Theophrastus.?” Par- 
menides’ purported rejection of the senses/sensations is paralleled at ps.Plu. 
Strom. 5,28 and even (retrospectively) attributed to his master Xenophanes at 
Strom. 4.29 Even so, the self-contradictory nature of Eleatic theory emphasized 
in these later sources is by no means as forcefully expressed by Aristotle and 


treatise entitled Physical Tenets (Physikai Doxai, and not Tenets of the Physicists), namely 
Phys.Op. fr. 5a Diels = 231 FHS&G (tag tod Oeog~pdotov BiBAous ..., xa” &g THY EmITOUNY 
eromoato TAY puaixay Sokv) and fr. ua Diels = 241A FHS&G (Oedppactos pévtot ev TH 
Tepi tav pvatxdv S0E@v), and some other fragments, too, may be attributed to this work. 
But the fragments in Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle's Physics as well as several others 
habitually attributed to the socalled De physicorum opinionibus derive from the Physics. 
See Mansfeld (1989) 148-150 = (1990) 253-255, with references. Fortenbaugh & alii (1992) 
print these texts under the cautious heading ‘Doxography on Nature’. 

24 ~~ Phys.Op. fr. 5 Diels (= 224 FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 22.27-30. See also Simp. in Phys. 7.1-3 
‘Xenophanes of Colophon and his pupil Parmenides and the Pythagoreans taught a quite 
perfect though enigmatic personal philosophy pertaining to physics and what is beyond 
nature’. 

25 ~~ Arist. Phys. 1.2 184b25-185a1. 

26 See below, Section 6. 

27 In the ‘excerpta de Xenophane’ and ‘de Parmenide’ in the conspectus of excerptors of 
Theophrastus, DG 140-142. For Xenophanes see. Hipp. Ref. 1.14.2 = 21433 DK (‘he says 
nothing comes to be or passes away or moves/changes and that the All is one, not subject 
to change’), conflicting with the cosmic cycle of 1.14.5; for Parmenides Hipp. Ref. 1.11 = 
28A23 DK (‘he posits that the All is one and eternal and spherical, but failing to escape 
from the opinion of the many he says that are the elements of the All are fire and earth’). 

28 DG 142. This epistemological doxa is also paralleled at Philod. Rhet. tv PHerc. 224 fr. 3 
Vassallo (Parmenides 28A48 DK, Melissus 30A14), in combination with the doctrine that 
‘the All is one’ (év 16 m&[v AEyov]tac elvot); see the text at Vassallo (2015) 84 and his 
comments ibid. 101-106. For the phrase ‘the All is one’ see below, Section 5. Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Melissus are among the eleven name-labels at A 4.9.1 ap. S 1.50.17 that are 
listed for the view that ‘the senses/sensations are false’ (Diels DG 142, citing this paragraph, 
only mentions Pythagoras and Parmenides). 

29 Not cited among the ‘excerpta de Xenophane’ at DG 140. 
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Theophrastus as it is by T at CAG 4.5-7, as we shall see in Section 4 below. 
Parmenides’ theory of human knowledge, for instance, is put by Aristotle on 
a par with those of Anaxagoras and Empedocles (and even with Homer’s).3° 
Parmenides’ view of sex differentiation in the womb is contrasted with that 
of Empedocles without a hint of any difference in epistemic status.*! And if 
the quotation from Theophrastus’ Physics at S 1.25.1b for A 2.20.3, second part, 
really refers to a doctrine of Xenophanes, as is convincingly argued by David 
Runia,®? the Eresian can hardly have wanted us to believe that Xenophanes’ 
physics made a mockery of his whole purported system. 

The doxa attributed to Democritus, who is made to follow the two Eleatics 
instead of preceding them as in Aristotle,?3 much resembles the metaphysi- 
cal half of the doxa of Xenophanes (and Parmenides). But no cosmology is 
attributed, however, so there is no internal contradiction. In fact, the atomic 
theory is conspicuously absent, while the telegraphically formulated doxa that 
the All is ‘infinite and ungenerated’ is in the first place known as that of Par- 
menides’ follower Melissus,3+ whose name does not occur on the present list, 
though it is found on the other list, at T 4.8.35 Nevertheless this attribution has 
to be accepted, although it is of course not a summary of the main points of 
Democritus’ doctrine, that is, of the assumption of the atoms and the void (as 
at T 4.9: ‘solids’ and void). It may be seen as a selective emphasis on an impor- 
tant aspect of his doctrine. This is paralleled in the Stromateis of the other 
ps.Plutarch, where at § 7 we read: ‘Democritus of Abdera posited that the All is 
infinite because it was absolutely not manufactured by anyone [or: ‘anything’ | 
... And what sort of All this is he sets out verbatim, (saying) that the causes 


30 ~=— Arist. Met. .5 1009b12-31, successively citing Empedocles 31B106 and B1o08, Parmenides 
28B16, Anaxagoras 56A28, and a parallel to Democritus 68A101 (ap. Arist. de An.12.404a27— 
31) and 68A135 DK (ap. Thphr. Sens. 58). A faint echo of this passage is found at A 4.5.12. 

31 ~~ Arist. PA 2.2 648a25-31, echoed A 5.7.1-2. See further Mansfeld (2015). 

32  Phys.Op. fr. 16 Diels = 232 FHS&G, Runia (1992). 

33. Met. A.4 985b5-22. 

34 Cf. the versions of the famous thesis of Melissus 30B1—Bz DK at Arist. SE 5 167b13-14 
(30A10 DK) ‘... the argument of Melissus that the All is infinite (&netpov To d&nav), since 
he assumes that the All is ungenerated (t0 ... &mav &yévytov), and SE 28 181a27-29 ‘... the 
argument of Melissus: if what has come to be has a beginning, what has not come to be, 
he posits, has no beginning, so that, if the universe is ungenerated (&yévytos 6 odpavec), it 
also is infinite (d&netpo¢). Also Cic. Luc. 118 (30 AgDK) ‘Melissus (said the principium rerum e 
quo omnia consistunt, ‘the principle of things of which all things consist, is) what is infinite 
and immutable and has always been and will always be’ (Melissus hoc quod esset infinitum 
et inmutabile et fuisse semper et fore). 

35 Where his infinite Being has been turned into an ‘infinite cosmos’, cf. above, n. 21. 
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of things that are taking place now have no beginning’.*® Ad sententiam this is 
equivalent to Democritus’ doctrine of the All that is infinite and ungenerated at 
T 2.u. Aristotle reports that ‘Democritus shows how impossible it is that every- 
thing can have been generated, because time was not generated’3” 

In ps.Plu. Strom. 10 we moreover meet with a similar account of Metrodorus 
of Chios, a later Atomist in the manner of Democritus: ‘Metrodorus of Chios 
says that the All is everlasting, because, if it were generated, it would pro- 
ceed from what is not. It is infinite, because it is everlasting, for it has no 
beginning from where it began, nor any limit or termination.3* But Theophras- 
tus attributes ‘virtually the same principles to Metrodorus as to Democritus; 
namely the ‘full’ and the ‘void’?° which is as different from what we find in 
the passage of this ps. Plutarch as the account of Democritus at T 4.9 is from 
that at T 2.1. The great Eduard Zeller, who noticed the resemblance with the 
tenet of Melissus, argued that Metrodorus followed Melissus, while Peter Bick- 
nell believed, understandably, that the Stromateis passage is mistaken and that 
the name-label Metrodorus plus ethnicon should be replaced by the name- 
label Melissus plus ethnicon.*° John Palmer, who also recognizes the ‘striking 
similarity’ to Melissus’ view, nevertheless argues that the account at ps.Plu. 
Strom. 7 is fully compatible with the main doctrine of Democritus, so in his 
view Strom. 10 would come to be compatible with the doctrine of Metrodorus, 
too.*! But these scholars do not take into consideration the even more indu- 
bitably ‘Melissean’ doxa attributed to Democritus at T 2.11.4” I believe, as I have 
already intimated above, that we are dealing here with a non-standard picture 
of Atomist theory, prompted by the fact that Melissus posited that Being (in 
later reports modified to the All, or the cosmos)** is infinite and everlasting, 


36 — Andxertog 6 ‘ABSnpitys (68A35 DK) drectyouto TO Mav cmelpov Sid TO UNdaMdc b76 TIvoOG 
adtd SedyovpyHodat ... olov nav got, PTs exrtibetou pydeplav doyyy Exew tac aitiag TOV 
vOv YLYVOLEVwV KTA. 

37. Arist. Phys. 8.1 251b15-17, Democritus 68A71 DK, fr. 64a Taylor. Arist. ibid. 251b10—19 points 
out that Plato is the only philosopher to generate time, echoed A 1.22.8 (both P and S). Cf. 
Lucr. 5.423 (and elsewhere) ex infinito ... tempore. 

38 Myteddwpoc 6 Xtog (70A4 DK) diStov etvai pnot td nav, Stu El Hy yevytov, ex TOO ph Svtos dv 
hv: dretpov 8é, Sti didtov, od yap Exetv dpyyy SGev HpEwto ovdé mépac oddé teAcuTHY xTA. (what 
follows sounds also very Melissean). 

39 ~~ Phys.Op. fr. 8 Diels (= 229 FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 28.27-29 (70A3 DK). 

40 —_ Zeller (1919-1920) 1186 n. 1, Bicknell (1982) 197. 

41 Palmer (2001) 7-9. 

42 It is referred to by Taylor (1999) 82 after Democr. test. 54, while Leszl (2009) 63-64 even 
prints it as Democr. ‘5.8. T. 

43 See above, n. 21. 
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a view the Atomists maintained with regard to the totality of matter, and the 
void.4+ The closeness to Melissus of Democritus at T 2.11,4° paralleled as we 
have seen for Democritus as well Metrodorus of Chios in ps.Plu. Stromateis, 
is important for understanding the particular nature of the archai lists in T, as 
compared with those in P and S qua sources for A ch. 1.3. For this Eleatization 
is not found in S 1.10.14—where Metrodorus comes first and is separated from 
Democritus by Diogenes, Zeno and Leucippus—, printed and rearranged by 
Diels as A 1.3.16—-17 (first Democritus, then Metrodorus), and where the con- 
tents of the doxai of both these Atomists consist only of the standard ‘solids’, 
or ‘indivisibles’, and the ‘void’. 

Continuing with the archai list at T 2.9—, we further note that Epicurus is 
made to contradict himself in exactly the same way as the Eleatics, for ‘the All’, 
though constituted from atoms ‘in the beginning’ (!), is nevertheless ‘without 
beginning’, and everlasting.*® I have not found a parallel for this surprising 
interpretation. We are presumably dealing with someone's ad hoc adaptation of 
Epicurus’ doctrine to that of the Xenophanes and Parmenides and Democritus 
before him on the list. I see no need to attribute this move to T. 

From Empedocles’ four elements and Xenophanes’ origin ‘of all things from 
earth’ the archai list, as we note, takes a more conspicuously cosmological turn. 
And 76 mév is introduced here for the first time. 

Xenophanes and Parmenides, as suggested above, have a pivotal role. On the 
one hand they continue and conclude the roll call of selected authorities in the 
manner of Metaphysics A, while on the other they form the commencement 


44 See Palmer (2001) 9, who cites Leucippus ap. D.L. 9.31 (67A1 DK) ‘he says the All is infinite’ 
(tO rev nav drelpdv prow). Add, from Arist. fr. 208 Rose? (verbatim): ‘Democritus (68A37 
DK) believes that the nature of the things that are everlasting consists of infinitely many 
little substances (tv TAv diSiwv pdow Elva pixpds odclag MAG dreipouc); under these he 
places something else, a place that is infinite in extension (tomov ... démelpov TO ueyeOet). Cf. 
Cic. Fin. 1.6.17 (68A56) ‘atoms ... in the infinite void; ... the motion of the atoms must not 
be understood to have had a beginning, but as having taken place from eternity’ (atomos 
... in infinito inani....; ... motum atomorum nullo a principio, sed ex aeterno tempore intellegi 
convenire). 

45 This may be related to Aristotle's suggestion at CG 1.8.325a2—32 (Leuc. 67A7 DK) that 
Leucippus stood the (Eleatic, indeed specifically Melissean) argument that motion is 
impossible because the void does not exist on its head. For the resemblance between the 
Melissan and the Atomist views of the infinite All see Avotins (1983) 424-427. 

46 For Epicurus’ view that the All was always just as it is now and always will be, and (ad 
uy xal, ie. next point to be noted) infinite per se (10 av dmetpdv Eott), and (xai pyy xat, Le. 
next point to be noted) infinite both as to the number of atoms and the size of the void 
see Ep.Hdt. at D.L. 10.40-41. 
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of a true-blue Eleatic Succession from Xenophanes to Epicurus, of which the 
final part is foreign to Aristotle and Theophrastus. From the point of view of 
the Succession Epicurus is made to follow uncommonly soon after Democritus, 
but the coupling of these two name-labels is far from unusual, and at any 
rate significant.” The appearance of Epicurus immediately after Democritus in 
ps.Plu. Strom. 7-8 induced Diels to comment that this coupling was habitual.*8 
The three final name-labels, Metrodorus of Chios, Zeno of Elea, and Diogenes 
of Smyrna, are cavalierly collected at the end, without accompanying doxai and 
without regard for their official position in the Succession. 

T’s aim to show that the paths of falsity are multifarious has clearly been 
achieved to his own satisfaction. 

Finally, it should be observed that this list is explicitly organized by means of 
Successions only to a limited extent. It begins with the Milesian trio (standardly 
including Anaximander from Theophrastus), entirely absent from the second 
list at T 4.5-12 but generously paralleled at ps.Plu. Strom. 1-3 and in both P 
and §S for A 1.3. At T 2.9 Anaximander and Anaximenes are explicitly said to be 
‘successors’ (d1adeEdpevoc, Siakdoyxoc) of their predecessors. At T 2.10 Parmenides 
is said to be an ‘associate’ (etatpo¢) of Xenophanes, and to share his doctrine 
(woovtws). But others are associated via communality of doxa alone (T 2.9 
Diogenes Evxpewvws with Anaximenes, T 2.10 Heraclitus in conjunction with 
Hippasus), just as already in the passage from Metaphysics A.3 cited above, and 
in an Aristotelian sequence of name-labels as well (thus also Empedocles at 
T 2.10); or loosely, via what is in fact an abridged though still rather generous 
version of the Eleatic succession. T nevertheless comes close to being explicit 
about this Succession by giving Parmenides and Zeno their ethnicon, and citing 
Parmenides as the associate of Xenophanes. That he knew about and was 
interested in Successions per se follows from a somewhat odd tirade at CAG 
5.65-66, for which Raeder cites no particular source. Here ‘Succession’ is used 
both in the original sense of pupil succeeding master, and of the continuation 
of a school of thought: 


If I do not tell the truth, then tell me, gentlemen, whom did Xenophanes 
have as successor of his sect; whom Parmenides of Elea; whom Protagoras 
and Melissus; whom Pythagoras or Anaxagoras; whom Speusippus or 
Xenocrates; or whom Anaximander or Anaximenes; whom Arcesilaus or 


47 Eg. Cic. ND1.73, Gal. Hipp.Epid. 17A.521.7-9 K., Diog.Oen. fr. 54 col. 3 Smith, S.E. P. 3.31, M. 


9-363. 
48 DG1i58 ‘Democrito Democriteum Epicurum adiungere consentaneum erat. 
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Philolaus; whom the leaders of the Stoic sect; who affirm the teaching of 
the Stagirite; who take part in government according to Plato’s Laws; who 
eagerly followed the Republic described by him? 


We may also cite Theod. Eranistes p. 109.13 Ettlinger, where he speaks of the 
‘people who have become the successors of the divine apostles’ (d1¢doyo1 tTav 
Oeiwv dmootdAwy ot dvdpes yeyevyvtat), and his Haereticum fabularum compen- 
dium, MPG 83, p. 389,u—-12, where he calls Irenaeus ‘the successor of the Apos- 
tles’ (Eipyvatos 6 tév dmogtéAwv dtdé5oyo¢). The Christians have done better than 
the philosophers ... 

As to arrangement according to number (one, more, infinitely many) the 
list at T 2.9-11 is both disorderly and rather unclear. In the wake of Aristotle’s 
introductory roll call in Metaphysics A.3 it begins with six physicist monists 
from Thales to Heraclitus, followed by the pluralist Empedocles. But then we 
have Xenophanes, here a monist as to physics, while the position regarding 
the number of principles or elements of Parmenides, Democritus, Epicurus, 
Metrodorus of Chios, Zeno of Elea and Diogenes of Smyrna is not revealed. As 
we shall see the list at CAG 4.5—12 is more outspoken in this respect, but likewise 
a bit unclear. 

On the other hand there is much agreement about the everlastingness and 
ungeneratedness of ‘the All’, or ‘universe’, among Xenophanes (16 mé&v didtov), 
his faithful follower Parmenides (by implication), Democritus (6 ma ... ceyévn- 
tov),#9 and Epicurus (10 mv ... a&vepyov xal dtStov). This All (é&v) is lacking in the 
doxai from Thales to Empedocles in the first section of the list at CAG 2.9-10. 
We shall meet 16 nav again when studying the archai list of CAG Book 4, where 
it is several times coupled with ‘the One’ (to év), not found on the present list 
either. 

As Diels already saw, descent from, ultimately, Aristotle's roll call is certain 
for the first section at least up to Empedocles. But as we have seen he surpris- 
ingly omits to mention that this will have occurred via Theophrastus, for Anax- 
imander is absent from Metaphysics Book A but conspicuously present in the 
fragments of Theophrastus’ Physics abstracted by Simplicius.5° Theophrastus 
moreover is also responsible for appending Metrodorus (never cited by Aristo- 
tle) to the early Atomists and so, ultimately, for his presence on a Successions 
list.5! The ascription of earth as the element to Xenophanes, on the other hand, 


49 ~~ See above, n. 34 and text thereto. 
50  Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels (= fr. 226A FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 24.13-14. 
51 +‘ Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 8 Diels (= fr. 229 FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 28.27-28. 
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cannot certainly be attributed to Theophrastus, since Galen could not find this 
ascription in the Xenophanes section of the work in which he epitomized the 
doxai of the physicists. Perhaps Aristotle included him among hoi polloi, or in 
the vicinity of the poet Hesiod.°? 

Qua sequence therefore the section of this list from Thales to Empedocles 
is not parallel to A ch. 1.3 in its present arrangement, and this also holds 
for the part from Xenophanes to Diogenes of Smyrna. But the key doxai of 
Thales (water), Anaximander (the infinite), Anaximenes plus Diogenes (air), 
Hippasus plus Heraclitus (fire), and Empedocles (all four elements) are entirely 
in agreement with the lemmata with the same name-labels of A.1.3.1, 1.3.3, 1.3.4, 
1.3.11 and 1.3.12 that are more elaborate in other respects. Nevertheless, given 
his intentions with the apparatus below his reconstructed text, namely to print 
passages where the author used A directly, Diels’ abstention from citing these 
five lemmata underneath the right-hand column in the DG is justified in view 
of the fact that parallel bare-bones versions of these same doxai, that is to 
say name-labels plus principles, are found in a multiplicity of related sources, 
from Cicero Lucullus 17-118 to Olympiodorus the Alchemist De arte sacra 18— 
25. The different tradition on which the list in T mostly depends is a further 
reason for restraint. And this difference is also evident from the noteworthy 
absence in T’s list of Pythagoras, for both P and S provide evidence for the long 
Pythagoras lemma at A 1.3.8.53 In his abstract of A 1.3 at Praeparatio Evangelica 
14.4.1-6 Eusebius reproduced only six of P’s thirteen doxai. That the very long 
Pythagoras lemma is among those Eusebius omitted is irrelevant with regard to 
the lists in T, for it is clear that these were not abstracted from P as reproduced 
in the above-mentioned Eusebian passage, where Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno of 
Citium, who are cited by T, are equally absent.5* 


52 Gal. in NH15.25.6-13 K. (Thphr. Phys. Op. fr. 6 Diels = 227C FHS&G). Arist. Met. A.8 g8g9a5- 
12 says that no early monist posited earth as the principle, and that this is an idea of ‘the 
many’ and of Hesiod, though at Phys. 2.1 984a20-23 he lists earth among the elements 
adopted by the early monists (slip of the pen?). Cf. further Mansfeld (1987) 289-294. 

53 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 74. 

54  Whatis more, Eusebius not only preserves the name-label Pythagoras in his abstracts from 
other chapters of P, but also not infrequently cites him elsewhere from other sources, 
namely in a brief list of philosophers plus archai at PE 7.12.1, in a longer similar list at 
PE 10.4.12-18, in an even more detailed one at PE 10.14.12-15 (inclusive of his fictional 
Succession), in the chronographic note introducing his abstracts from P 1.7 at PE 14.15.u1, 
and in another such note at PE 14.17.10. In his tirade about the lack of individual successors 
of the pagan philosophers at CAG 6.65-66 (see above, p. 9), T mentions Pythagoras next 
to Anaxagoras, presumably remembering Eus. PE 6.8.5, or 14.14.3, or similar passages. 
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T was well aware of Pythagoras. He knew about his importance as the 
founder of the Italic sect (cited from Clement), and he cites his (fictional) 
Succession starting with his spouse (from Eusebius), while the name-label of 
course repeatedly figures in the Aétian abstracts in CAG Books 4, 5, and 6.55 This 
makes his absence from both of T’s archai lists all the more telling, and consti- 
tutes a major difference with the abundant evidence of the other sources for 
A 1.3 concerned with the Neopythagorean Pythagoras. We note that Pythago- 
ras and his suite also sparkle through their absence in the Stromateis of the 
other ps.Plutarch (we need not assume that a Pythagoras lemma was here 
omitted by Eusebius on purpose).5° In Metaphysics A.5 Aristotle discussed the 
Pythagoreans but not Pythagoras himself, and in the fragments of the Physics 
concerned with the principles and elements of the philosophers Theophrastus 
does not mention Pythagoras either, and he even does not seem to have dwelt 
on the Pythagoreans. In this respect, then, T’s archai lists and the Stromateis 
of the other ps.Plutarch are much closer to the Early Peripatos than the evi- 
dence for A ch. 1.3 in P and S. This agrees with the other evidence discussed 
so far that points at a relatively close relation of T’s lists with the Early Peri- 
patos. 

T’s Parmenides and Zeno of Elea as well as Diogenes of Smyrna are not found 
in either P or S for A1.3, while Xenophanes is paralleled in S only—but only 


55 Pythagoras is mentioned as the archegete of the ‘Italic sect, and his didactic practice 
described, at T 1.55-56, from Clem.Alex. Strom. 1.14.62 and 5.11.67 according to Raeder ad 
loc. The Succession of Pythagoras is cited T 2.22—23 (Thean6, Télaugés etc.), combined with 
Anaxagoras and his followers, from Eus. PE 10.14.12-15 also according to Raeder ad loc. 
The ‘Italic and Ionic and Eleatic company’ (Evpuopia) are mentioned T 5.61. Pythagoras’ 
name-label occurs in the Aétian abstracts at T 4.13, 4.15, 4.23, 5.17, 5-19, 5-23, 5.28, and 
6.13. The ascription to Pythagoras of the monad as principle (T 2.22 dpyynv Tdv ma&vtwv 
épyoe tH Lovada) does not derive from A 1.3.8 or 1.7.18, where Pythagoras is a dualist; his 
monism is paralleled, to cite parallels somewhat at random, at S.E. M. 10.261, Hipp. Ref. 
6.23, and pace Marcovich at ps.Just. Coh. 19.4. Eudorus fr. 3 Mazzarelli (verbatim) ap. Simp. 
in Phys. 181.10-30 combines the two, ascribing both positions to ‘the Pythagoreans’ in a 
single system, that is, monism according to the ‘highest account’ and dualism to the ‘next’ 
or ‘second’, the second One being different from the primary One from which all things 
derive. 

56 Pythagoras is also absent in the overviews of the archai of Sextus Empiricus at M. 9.4— 
u, M. 9.359-364 and M. 10.310-318. M. 9.4—11 quotes antecedents in the poets and is in 
places close to Aristotle, to whom it refers disertis verbis at M. 9.7 (Met. A.3 984b18-31). M. 
10.310-318 also quotes antecedents in the poets, and is studied and compared from this 
point of view at DG 91-92, in Diels’ account of the literature on Homer; see further below, 
250 ff. 
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partially so, because in S we merely find the physical ingredient of the doctrine 
that is ascribed to him in T.5” The dual doxai of Xenophanes (involving implicit 
internal contradiction) and Parmenides in T 2.10 are beyond the more limited 
general theme of A 1.3. This is something Diels failed to insist on, perhaps not 
even intentionally, and presumably also because he dearly wanted to link ch. 1.3 
to Theophrastus by means of the inclusion of passages from T’s second list 
among the evidence for this chapter, and T’s presentation of Xenophanes and 
Parmenides in the second list (and thus by implication in the first) is very close 
to the fragments of the Eresian.5* The ‘Melissean’ Democritus doxa of T 2.11 is 
not paralleled in A 1.3 either. And we do not at all know what doxai—if any— 
were attributed to Metrodorus (of Chios), Zeno of Elea, or Diogenes of Smyrna 
in T’s source, though in view of the presence of Zeno’s ethnicon and the parallel 
in ps.Plu. Strom. 6 we may believe that Zeno’s views were in essential agreement 
with the problematic doctrine of the other Eleatics. 

Accordingly, we must reach the conclusion that, partial parallels notwith- 
standing, the entire archai list of T CAG 2.9—1 turns out to be rather irrelevant 
for the reconstruction of A ch. 1.3, for the differences far outweigh the unsur- 
prising similarities. But this list is not at all irrelevant for the study of the Placita 
chapter in its wider doxographical setting, or for the more limited purposes of 
comparison with the list at CAG 4.5—12 and that of ps.Plu. Stromateis. 


3 Archai and More in CAG Book 4.512 


We may now continue with the list in CAG Book 4.5-12. Although I argue that 
T excerpted A, I shall first briefly compare his account at CAG 4.13—23 with that 
of passages in P Books 1 and 4, because P is what we still have and A is what we 
have to reconstruct. The comparison with P shows that the source excerpted 
byT presented the information in the same order as P, but also contained more 


information than P, most of which is paralleled in the appropriate locations of 
5.59 


57 An ingredient moreover that is paralleled in ps.Plu. Strom. 5 and the cousin source Hipp. 
Ref. 1.14.2. For Xenophanes at T 4.5-6, which shares with T, S.E. M. 10.313 and Scholia 
in Hom. Il. 7.99 the verbatim quotation of 21B27 DK not found at T 2.10 or in ps.Plu. 
Stromateis, cf. further below, pp. 258-259 [26] ff. 

58 See above, nn. 23-24 and text thereto. 

59 See Mansfeld (2016b) = ch. 6 in the present volume, of which I summarize pp. 153-156 = 
here 176-179. 
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The title of Book 4 is ‘On matter and cosmos’ (Ilepi Ang xal xdcpov).©° It 
contains material corresponding to P chs. 1.9 on ‘matter’ (T 4.13-14, introduced 
by ‘and as for the matter’, xai thy bAnv)® and 1.18 on ‘void’ (immediately fol- 
lowing at T 4.14, and introduced by ‘and as for the void’, 16 dé xevév). T, passing 
over the set consisting of eight corresponding chapters in P, thus directly went 
from ‘matter’ to ‘void’. He immediately continues with excerpts corresponding 
to sections of four successive blocks of chapters in P’s cosmological Book 2, 
followed by a terse epitome of several others, thus effectively providing a sort 
of summary of the cosmological Book of the Placita.® These four blocks deal 
with, respectively and in succession: (1) at T 4.15-16 the cosmos and some of its 
properties, namely whether it is one or many, what is its shape, whether it is 
ensouled or not,®? whether it has been produced in reality or only in thought, 
and whether it is perishable or not,** introduced by ‘as for the cosmos’, xa ... 
tov KdcLOV (~ P 2.1-4). (2) At T 4.17-20 the substance of the stars and one of 
their properties, namely their shape, introduced by ‘as for the stars’, xal ... tods 
gatepas (~ P 2.13-14). (3) At T 4.21-22 the substance of the sun and some of its 
properties, namely its size®> and shape, introduced at T 4.21 by ‘as for also the 
sun and the moon, xai péevtot xai Tov HAtov xal THY geAHVHV (~ P 2.20-22). (4) At 
T 4.23 the substance of the moon and one of its properties, namely its size (~ 
P 2.25-27), introduced by xat mepl ceAnvys again. The material corresponding to 
the chapters in between in P has been passed over. At T 4.24 this account tapers 
off to become a list of themes: (5) ‘on shapes’ (cynudtwv népt, cf. P 2.27), (6) ‘and 
(on) eclipses’, apparently of both sun and moon (xal éxAgipewy, cf. P 2.24 and 
2.29), and on (7) ‘distances’, apparently of the heavenly bodies from each other 
and from the earth (xat diacotydtwv), inclusive of a brief digest of the theme 
of P 2.31.86 


60 Inthe table of contents at CAG 1.7 T adds that the Book ‘proves that our cosmogony (tv 
YMETEpaV KooLOYEvElay, ie. that of Scripture) is far more appropriate than that of Plato and 
the others’. In the proem at CAG 4.4 he speaks of the ‘visible creation’. 

61 Very briefly summarized and anticipated at T 1.63. 

62 See the list at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 274-275, which includes the anticipations in CAG 
Book 1 not quoted by Diels underneath the right-hand column, or the overview at Ninci 
(1977) 20-31, which does not. 

63 Briefly summarized and anticipated at T 1.63, where we read ‘the All’ instead of ‘the 
cosmos. 

64 Briefly summarized and anticipated at T 1.63, where we read ‘the things that are seen’ 
instead of ‘the cosmos’. 

65 T 4.22 on the size of the sun, the analogue of P 2.21, is anticipated and discussed at some 
length at T 1.96-97. 

66 14.24 on cosmic distances, the analogue of P 2.31, is briefly anticipated and abstracted at 
T 1.96. 
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This account of matter, the void, the cosmos, and the heavenly bodies is pre- 
ceded by the other archai list, at T 4.512. A substantial series of abstracts from 
A Books 1 and 2, as we have just seen, then follows at T 4.13—-24, but this does not 
necessarily mean that the account at T 4.5—12 is a similar analogue of A1.3 ‘On 
the principles, what they are’. Because of the title of CAG Book 4 and the physi- 
cist and cosmological excerpts that follow we should be prepared for more than 
principles alone; that is to say, also more than in the list of T 2.9—11. This expec- 
tation is further encouraged in the proem of CAG Book 4, when we read that the 
pagan philosophers do not have true views about the ‘visible creation’ (6pati¢ 
mtepl xticews) and fail to agree among themselves, so that it is appropriate to dis- 
play their tenets (8d&¢) and compare these (of course unfavourably) with the 
doctrines (Sdypata) of Scripture. The purpose, obviously, is to undermine the 
contributions of the philosophers by first playing them off against each other, 
just as he did in CAG Book 2 (and would subsequently do in CAG Books 5 and 
6). 


4 The Two Lists in T Compared Further 


As we have seen, comparison of the ostensibly disorderly list at T 4.512 with 
its predecessor in Book 2 shows (1) that it lacks the three Milesians found on 
the earlier list (we noted that Thales cwm suis are also found at the head of 
the parallel list of ps.Plu. Stromateis). And Diogenes of Apollonia has deserted 
Anaximenes and been shifted to the very end. It further shows (2) that, like the 
earlier list at T 2.9—11, the present one has no room for Pythagoras, and (3) to 
a considerable extent likewise consists of a version of the Eleatic Succession 
from Xenophanes to Epicurus. This Eleatic Succession is much more detailed 
than in the earlier list and is in fact its piéce de résistance, with which, so to 
speak, it starts in medias res. 

We may now add that (4) Ecphantus ‘of Syracuse, the Pythagorean’, not 
found on the earlier list (and, indeed, rarely cited elsewhere) is appended to 
the Atomists Democritus, Metrodorus and Epicurus, so apparently made an 
honorary member this part of the Eleatic Succession. (5) Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenocrates, not found on the earlier list either, seem to represent a substantial 
section of the Ionic Succession: thus the two principal lines of Succession have 
in fact been fitted together, with a clear regard for the relative chronology 
involved. (6) Zeno of Citium, another philosopher not found on the earlier 
list, whose sect officially belongs with the Ionic Succession, is here introduced 
with some care as the founder of the Stoic sect and a follower of the Cynic 
Crates (the latter possibly on his own initiative by T), which explicitly makes 
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him a link in the Ionic chain, too.®” Towards its end the list seems to become 
more disorderly: (7) Hippasus—and-Heraclitus, also found on the earlier list in 
T 2.10, name-labels here mentioned in the same order as before, are out of order 
chronologically and seem to have been appended as a sort of afterthought. 
(8) This appears to hold a fortiori for the Presocratic philosopher Diogenes 
of Apollonia, who now brings up the rear.®* He uses to be routinely coupled 
with Anaximenes, as in Aristotle and on T’s earlier list, as we have seen, and is 
called a pupil of Anaximenes by Antisthenes of Rhodes,®? so could be included 
in the Ionic Succession. If for some reason T wanted to preserve a reference 
to Diogenes, he only could append him somewhere near the end after he had 
omitted the Milesians and immediately started with the Eleatic Succession. 

It seems to be the case, furthermore, that our two lists not only correspond 
to some extent with each other as to contents, but also have been made to cor- 
respond with each other even further by T in other respects. It is a rhetorical 
trouvaille rather than a coincidence, or so I believe, to have both lists end witha 
Diogenes, though a different one each time, carefully identified by his ethnicon: 
of Smyrna (without doxa) the first time, of Apollonia (plus doxa) the second. 
In a similar rhetorical way Zeno of Citium (plus doxa) at the end here corre- 
sponds with Zeno of Elea (without doxa) at the end there. More importantly, T 
commences with Xenophanes and his Succession on purpose, whereas on the 
earlier list they only follow after the Milesians. Xenophanes and Parmenides are 
now made to profess self-contradictory doctrines explicitly instead of implic- 
itly, and in much richer detail than before. In this way the fact that the Greek 
philosophers are entirely misguided, because they do not only disagree from 
each other but in some individual cases are even inconsistent, is rubbed in 
right from the start of the substantial account of physics and cosmology in CAG 
Book 4. This strategic manipulation of the Successions sequences, this time not 
only by leaving out the Italic Succession beginning with Pythagoras, but also by 
omitting the three Milesians, of necessity leaves T no other option, as we have 
seen, than locations after the Eleatic Succession for whatever views beyond this 
group he wants to include. For the representatives of the Ionic Succession from 
Plato to Zeno of Citium, as we saw, this position agrees well enough with the 
relative chronology of the individuals concerned, but for Hippasus plus Hera- 
clitus and Diogenes of Apollonia it of course does not. 


67 Crates belongs with the Ionic Succession (D.L. 1.15): Socrates—Antisthenes—Diogenes 
the Dog—Crates—Zeno of Citium. 

68 That Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels = 226A FHS&G ap. Simp. in Phys. 25.2-3 calls him the 
youngest of the Presocratic physicists is not relevant. 

69 See below, text to n. 144. 
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Comparing the two lists in Books 2 and 4 further, we find that they have five 
lemmata, or parts of composite lemmata, in common. I discuss these one by 
one, beginning with the Xenophanes lemmata. 


(1) Ihave pointed out above that already at T 2.10 Xenophanes’ doctrine is self- 
contradictory, even if attention is not specifically drawn to this aspect.”° In the 
present passage this contradiction is made abundantly obvious. What is also 
clear is that the passage in Book 2, which shares almost its entire wording with 
that in Book 4, can be seen as a succinct abstract from the latter, or as a much 
shorter equivalent alternative. In the same way 2.10 ‘the All is everlasting’ (to 
mé&v atétov) is a much shorter version of 4.5 ‘(he) said the All is one, spherical 
and limited, not generated but everlasting and entirely immobile’ (év eivat td 
nav Epyce opatpoetdes Kal MEMEPATLEVOV, Ov YEVYTOV, GM’ aidiov Kal Mé&pmav doxi- 
vytov). Just as 2.10 ‘and from the earth all things’ (éx 8& tis yiis tT Tet) is a 
much shorter version of 4.5 ‘he said that all things grow from the earth, for the 
following line (21B27 DK) is by him: “from earth all things around us, and into 
earth all things end”’ (€x js yc povou dnavta eloyxev. adtod yap dy Tdde TO EmoG 
éotiv: (21B27 DK) ‘ex yc yap tade mdvta, xat cig yijv mévte teAcuta’). At the very 
least these two passages must go back to a common source, twice excerpted 
by T, but it is even simpler to assume that the passage in Book 2 is a very short 
anticipation of the passage in Book 4.7 Diels must have noticed this commu- 
nality, because he explicitly preferred the longer to the shorter version for his 
reconstruction of the Aétian chapter1.3.”* He printed T 4.5—6 beneath the right- 
hand S-column in the DG, as a parallel to the Xenophanes lemma at § 1.10.12 
that he welcomed as A 1.3.12, presumably because the two texts not only share 
the basic physicalist information (earth qua element), but also since both cite 
Xenophanes fr. 21B27 DK. But as pointed out above, this basic information is 
also found elsewhere, and the quoted line plus the basic information is not only 
found in S, but for instance also in Sextus Empiricus’ rather different account of 
the principles at M. 10.313.”3 The description of Xenophanes’ doctrine provided 
by T in the present passage is not only much richer than what is in S, but also 
emphasizes at explicit length its self-contradictory character,” and then insists 


70 ~+«‘Textton. 22. 

71 ~~ See below, text to n. 76 and n. 87, and n. 141 and text thereto. For similar anticipations see 
above, nn. 63-66. 

72  DG170. 

73. See above, n. 57 and text thereto, and further below, n. 129. 

74 ‘These doctrines are absolutely incompatible’ (dEbpuqwvor dé dvtixpuc olSe of Adyot). For the 
expression cf. T 5.37 tovde tov Adyov gyal ... dEd@wvov ExT. 
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on it by means of an sorites argument that is unparalleled elsewhere.”° There is 
no trace of this self-contradiction, or of this sorites argument, in the Stobaean 
Xenophanes lemma. 


(2) We should next turn to the two Parmenides lemmata. Also here the pas- 
sages in the two lists are congruous, the earlier one briefly anticipating the 
later one and adding an extra ingredient.” Parmenides is both times said to 
agree with his master. At T 4.5-8 agreement is total as to the ontology, since 
ad sententiam the Parmenidean line ‘entire, unique of its kind and immobile 
and ungenerated’ (28B8.4 DK, oddov pouvoyevés te nat dtpeues nd’ dyévytov) is 
entirely consistent with the phrase ‘one, spherical and limited, not generated 
but everlasting and entirely immobile’ (év ..., od yevytév, ... xal méunav dxivytov) 
characterizing the view of Xenophanes. Just as before at T 2.10, both philoso- 
phers are again guilty of self-contradiction by adding a physical doctrine, the 
difference between them now being one of degree, since Xenophanes posits 
one element while Parmenides plumps for two. Nevertheless disagreement as 
to physics between these two Eleatics is merely a matter of detail. The physical- 
ist explicitation is absent at T 2.10, where in compensation we found an extra 
ingredient of an epistemological nature.”” We note that also at ps.Plu. Strom. 
5 this epistemic point is attributed to Parmenides: ‘he drives the senses/sen- 
sations away from the truth’ (xa tag aicOyoets exBoMet ex THs dAnOeias), and is 
formulated in ad sententiam the same words as at T 2.10, where we read ‘(he) 
declared the criterium of the senses/sensations to be false, stating that this 
least of all comes near the truth’ (peddog dé améqyve THV aicOjcEwy TO KOITHOLOV, 
Hurota A€ywv eprxvetaGat tobto tij¢ dAyPelac). The Parmenidean line 28B8.4 DK, 
which as we noted is quoted at T 4.7, is also quoted at ps.Plu. Strom. 5, the only 


75 It begins at (1) with an argument reminiscent of Melissus, e.g. 30B4 DK, and ends at (6) by 
standing this on its head: ‘(1) For if the cosmos is eternal, it is also without a beginning; and 
(2) if it is without a beginning, it is also without a cause; (3) but if it is without a cause, it of 
course does not have the earth as a mother. On the other hand, if (4) it has the earth as a 
mother, it follows that it has a cause; (5) if it is not without a cause, it follows that it is not 
without a beginning; (6) and if it is not without a beginning, it follows that it is not eternal’. 
The final clause at (6), agreeing with the Christian creationist view, seems to be what T 
wants. For a parallel as to form (movement down and up) see e.g. Carneades’ argument 
on gods at S.E. M. 9.182-184. On the sorites in general see Hyde (2014), with literature. It is 
mainly a Hellenistic (Stoic and Skeptic) argument form, though half a sorites is ascribed 
to Zeno of Elea by Arist. Phys. 7.5 250a19-25 (29A29 DK). 

76 See above, n. 71, and below, text to n. 87, and n. 141 and text thereto. 

77. See above, text after n. 14. 
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difference being podvov instead of obAov. Enhancing the agreement between 
the two Eleatics this view is retrospectively also attributed to Xenophanes at 
Strom. 4, ‘he declares that the senses/sensations are unreliable’ (&nogatvetat dé 
xal tas aicOycets pevdeic). The two lemmata will therefore derive from a source 
excerpted by T, which cannot be far from that of the Stromateis. 


(3) At T 4.9 the third Eleatic in the standard Succession, Melissus, is next. He 
is not found after Xenophanes and Parmenides at T 2.1. At T 4.9 the three 
Eleatics are followed by Democritus, while at T 2.1, as I have argued above, 
the doxa of the Democritus who comes after Xenophanes and Parmenides 
has been made to resemble that usually attributed to Melissus.’78 I assume 
communality of source for these passages too, the ‘ungenerated’ (dyévytov) of 
‘Democritus’ universe at T 2.11 being paralleled by ‘ungenerated’ (ayévytov) 
at T 4.7 (Parmenides) and ‘not generated’ (&yévyntov) at T 4.5 (Xenophanes). 
‘The infinite All’ (&eipov to mé&v) of ‘Democritus’ at T 2.11 is also equivalent 
to ‘the infinite cosmos’ (dmelpov ... Tov xdcuov) of Melissus at T 4.8. But at 
T 4.5 Xenophanes is made to say that ‘the All’ is limited (memepacpévov). That 
Parmenides agreed as to this point is not said in the earlier Parmenides lemma 
but stated at T 4.8, where both of Melissus’ predecessors are said to have made 
the cosmos limited, whereas he made it infinite. Apart from this habitual point 
of disagreement between Melissus and Parmenides (Xenophanes having been 
turned into Parmenides’ predecessor also in this respect in the course of further 
interpretative reception), the implicit suggestion is that Melissus preserved 
most of the Eleatic doctrine unchanged. 

At T 4.9 Democritus is the first of the Atomists that follow, and now he is 
presented in the usual way. As we have noticed, the briefly formulated standard 
doctrine, concerned with the ‘void’ and the ‘solids’ (tyv tod xevod xal THV vacTaV 
... 66&av), cited in the present lemma, is not found previously at T 2.1. 

For Metrodorus of Chios who comes next and who is not more than a name- 
label plus ethnicon without doxa at CAG 2.u, the present passage (T 4.9) pro- 
vides a brief version of his standard doxa: ‘Metrodorus ... addressed these (prin- 
ciples) as ‘indivisibles’ and ‘void’’ (tadta ... Mytpddwpog ... ddtaipeta xai xevov 
Tpoonyopevoev). For the remarkable affinity between the account of Democri- 
tus at ps.Plu. Strom. 7 as well as that of Metrodorus at Strom. u with that of 
Democritus at T 2.11 see above.”9 


78 Above, text to n. 34. 
79 ~= N. gand text thereto. 
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(4) Apart from name-label, patronymic and ethnicon and the use of the techni- 
cal term ‘atoms’ (specifically Epicurean according to T 4.9-10) the two versions 
of Epicurus’ doctrine are different. The present passage does not contain the 
interesting implicit point about self-contradiction of T 2.1.° In compensation 
it offers explanations for the various technical terms that have been stipulated 
so far, which to some extent resembles that in the Epicurus lemma at A 1.3.18, 
but could have been picked up anywhere. It concludes, as Diels noticed, with 
a fascinating echo of Aristotle’s point about Democritus’ ‘motes in the sun- 
beams through the windows’, formulated in a somewhat different way.®! Diels®? 
suggests that T added this information himself, but I believe the passage is 
further evidence of the proximity of T’s archai lists to an Early Peripatetic tra- 
dition. 


(5) Turning lastly to Hippasus and Heraclitus, we notice that the two passages 
are for the most part identical, or virtually identical: the same name-labels, and 
in the same ‘Aristotelian’ /‘Theophrastean’ order,®3 plus ethnicons, with at T 4.12 
a rare patronymic for Heraclitus (ie. BAdowvocg) not found on the earlier list or 
in the evidence of P and S for A1.3.u. This patronymic is only paralleled in the 
vita of Diogenes Laértius, where also alternative patronymics are given.** This 
makes its occurrence in T all the more interesting. As their doxa at T 4.12 we 
have ‘fire’ as ‘the principle’ (sc. of ‘the All’), which is equivalent to fire as ‘the 
principle of all things’ at T 2.10. But there is more doxa content at T 4.12, namely 
the important information that the All is ‘one, ever-moving [we should accept 
Zeller’s correction] and limited’ Diels pointed out that these three epithets are 
exactly paralleled in a fragment of Theophrastus dealing with the principles of 
the philosophers Hippasus and Heraclitus,®> and in Diogenes Laértius’ chapter 


80 Cf. above, text after n. 6. 

81 Arist. de An. 1.2 403b31-404a4; cf. de An. 1.2 404a16-18 (Pythagoreans), [Arist.] Probl. 15.13 
g13a8-11 (explanation of a problem). 

82 DG45n.2. 

83. See above, text to n. 21. 

84 _ Diog. Laert. 9.1 (cited Suda s.v. H 472). 

85 Diels DG 168 et 221; see also the excellent account of Gérard Journée, above ch. 7. Thphr. 
Phys. Op. fr. 1 (= fr. 225 FHS&G, ap. Simp. in Phys. 23.33-24.2) ‘Hippasus of Metapontum 
and Heraclitus of Ephesus—they too said it is one and moving and limited, but they made 
fire the principle and derive the things that are from fire’ (‘Immagcog 5¢ 6 Metamovtivos xat 
‘Hodmrsrtos 6 Epéctog Ev xal obtot xal xtvotpevov xal menepacpevor, Ad nop Enoinony thy 
aexyv Katt €x TMupd¢ Motodat tk dvta). For this ‘it’ (neuter) cf. Simp. in Phys. 22.27 ‘a single 
principle or rather the one being-and-all’ (iow dé thy dpyny Htot Ev TO Sv Kell Mev), which 
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on Hippasus (for which accordingly he postulated Theophrastean influence).®® 
These differences and similarities suggest that T 2.9 is an excerpt from T 4.12 or 
goes back to the same source, or rather, that it is an abridged anticipation of 
4.12.87 Diels, ‘with some hesitation’ (dubitanter, DG 45), added the lemma of 
T 4.12 to A1.5, the chapter with the heading ‘Whether the All is unique’ (el év to 
mtv). In terms of method this is instinctively right in so far as the Placita tend to 
disentangle related themes and to distribute them over separate chapters, but 
entails neglecting the part about fire as the principle, which qua theme belongs 
with the chapter on the principles, A 1.3. The assumption that the Theodoretean 
lemma is a combination of two different Aétian lemmata fails, because the two 
themes, namely that of the singularity of the All and that of fire the principle, 
are already combined in the Theophrastus fragment and the sentence of Dio- 
genes Laértius. Even so, it may happen that an ingredient, which according to 
the pedantic Placita rules should go to another chapter, hangs on in an ear- 
lier one.®8 This would suggest incorporating the Theodoretean paragraph in A 
ch. 1.3,89 but this fails against the agreement between P and S for A1.3.11, who do 
not have the ‘One-and-All’. And the first clause of A 1.3. already corresponds 
with Theophrastus (and Aristotle) on the principle of Hippasus and Heraclitus, 
so in the absence of explicit evidence we can hardly postulate a different echo 
that would turn up subsequently. Diels believed that another apposite place 
could eventually be found for T’s paragraph, but did not say where. That it was 
excerpted from the Placita he did not doubt,°° though as we shall see this is far 
from credible. 

The traditional coupling of Diogenes of Apollonia with Anaximenes, found 
at T 2.9, is not present at T 4.12, since, as we have seen, Diogenes has now been 
moved to the end of the set. Name-label and ethnicon are identical, but at 4.12 


shows that in this Simplician/Theophrastean context the assumption of a single principle 
cannot only be equivalent to the assumption that there is a single All, but also that the All 
is one. 

86 _ Diog. Laert. 8.84 ‘Hippasus of Metapontum ... said the All is finite and ever-moving’ 
(“Inmacog Metanovtivos ... &py MeTepacpevoy elvau Td nav nat detxivyTov). 

87 See above n. 71, text to n. 76, and below, n. 141 and text thereto. 

88 The soul’s immortality at A 4.2.2 (Alcmaeon) in the chapter on the incorporeal substance 
of the soul belongs with ch. A 4.7 on its indestructibility, where no Alcmaeon lemma is 
found. This could happen because the lemma reproduces Arist. de An. 1.2 405a29—b1, see 
Mansfeld (2014). 

89 As Elter (1880) 20 n.1 prefers, though he admits being at a loss to have this lemma agree 
with that of P and S. 

90 DG4p5. 
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‘the All’ (to mé&v) has been included (Diogenes éx tod depos Eqy Evot vat td av), 
just as above at 4.12 for Hippasus and Heraclitus as compared with 2.9. 


5 76 Tv: ‘The Universe’, and 76 év: ‘The One’ 


By way of a slight digression I would like to point out that a considerable body 
of scholarly literature on the history of the word xdcyog is at our disposal, but 
so far as I know there is nothing comparable dealing with the history of the 
phrase to av (‘the All’) in a cosmological sense.®! 10 av, in this meaning of 
‘the universe’ is first found in Empedocles (verbatim), then frequently in Plato’s 
Timaeus, and often in Aristotle and later literature.9? It seems to be prepared 
in Parmenides’ phrase ‘completely going through all things’ (Sta mavtog mévta 
Tep@vta) of fr. 31B1.32, said of the ‘objects of opinion, that is, of the structuring 
factors of the physical world, which is thereby made into a whole. The phrase 
‘the rotation of the All’ (n mepipopd tod mavtdc), equivalent to ‘the rotation of 
the cosmos’ or ‘of the heaven’, is found in Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus and 
later authors.9? t6 mé&v occurs in T’s archai lists and in that of ps.Plu. Stromateis 
we have been studying and comparing with A ch. 1.3, but is not found in the 
evidence of P and of S for this Aétian chapter, with the exception of S on 
Xenocrates, on which see Sections 4 and 6. 

Let us reassemble the Theodoretean evidence once again, and compare it in 
the first instance with that of Aristotle and Theophrastus: In the Eleatic Succes- 
sion of the earlier list at T 2.10—-n there is agreement about the everlastingness 
of ‘the All’ among Xenophanes (to nav didtov), his follower Parmenides, who 
‘confirmed this argument in the same way’ (woavtw¢ Tovde Tov Adyov Expdtuve), 
Democritus (16 7 ... &yevytov),94 and Epicurus (16 7 ... avepyov xal aistov). A 
similar unanimity is found on the second list, at T 4.5-7, between Xenophanes 
(Ev elvat To av Eqyge ..., ov yevntdv, dA’ d&iStov) and Parmenides, who ‘wrote in 
agreement with his teacher in regard of the first doctrine’ (xatd& péev tov Tea- 
tov Adyov Eduqwva TH dStdaoxdAw Evyyeypapev). At T 4.8 Melissus is now added, 
who was not included in the earlier list, and whose only innovation is to call 


91 Stokes (1971) passim studies the ‘unity of the world (or of all things)’, see his general 
index s.v., but not with sufficient precision or attention to the detail of the doxographical 
sources. For some preliminary suggestions see Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 1.112, 1.23-24. 

92 Emp. 31B14, B17.32 and B30.3 DK, Pl. Tim., e.g. 27a4, 28¢4, 29¢5, 30bs, etc., Arist. Met. A.4 
985a25, 5.986b17, 8.988b22-23, etc. 

93 ‘PL. Tim. god, Arist. Cael. 1.9 278b13-14, Thphr. Met. viii.7 10a16, Philo Aet. 52, etc. 

94 ~~ See above, nn. 23-24 and text thereto. 
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‘unlimited’ what his two predecessors had called ‘limited’. At T 4.12 the view of 
Hippasus plus Heraclitus is described more fully and differently than before at 
T 2.10, as they are made to posit this time that ‘the All is one’ (év eivat t6 mv). 
This also holds for Diogenes of Apollonia, who, as we have seen at the end of 
the previous Section, at T 2.9 merely shares Anaximenes’ view that the princi- 
ple is air, but now at T 4.12 posits that ‘the All has been composed from air’ (€x 
tod depos Epy Evortijvat tO av). 

According to Aristotle’s foundational division, set out in the second chap- 
ter of Book 1 of the Physics and used in Book A of the Metaphysics (see the 
announcement at A.3 983b17-18) and elsewhere, e.g. De anima1.2 (as at 405a2— 
4),95 the principles that have been proposed by others are, and have to be, either 
one or more than one, and if one, either unmoved, or moved, and if many, 
either limited in number or unlimited, and if limited either two or three or 
four or another number, and if unlimited different among themselves in vari- 
ous ways.°° As we have observed some time ago,” this division is followed and 
reformulated by Theophrastus, who says the principle must be either one or 
not one, that is, more than one, and if one either moving or unmoved, and if 
unmoved either limited or unlimited.9° He adds that those who say the prin- 
ciples are more than one make them either limited or unlimited in number,99 
while the unlimitedly many principles are either variously homoeomereous or 
possess an unlimited number of different shapes.!° This division is applied 
throughout the fragments of the Physics, which can be arranged in sequence 
according to its unfolding,!©! 

This single principle or element of the early physicist monists from Thales to 
Heraclitus, from which everything derives while it remains present,!°? may be 
depicted as representing, or coinciding with, ‘the All’ in the sense of ‘the uni- 
verse’. This occurs already both in Aristotle and in Theophrastus. The formula 


95  Seee.g. Mansfeld (1986) 7-17, with references to further literature. 

96 ~— Arist. Phys. 1.2 184b16—25. 

97. Mansfeld (1989) 138-148. 

98 Theophrastus ap. Simp. in Phys. 22.22-25, not included by Diels in Phys.Op. fr. 1, but 
appositely forming the first paragraph of fr. 224 FHS&G, which is the first of the fragments 
on the ‘doxography on nature’ in this collection. 

99  Phys.Op. fr. 3 Diels = 227A FHS&G ap. Simp. in Phys. 25.14-15. 

100 Phys.Op. fr. 4 Diels = 228A FHS&G ap. Simp. in Phys. 27.4-5 and fr. 8 Diels = 229 FHS&G 
ap. Simp. in Phys. 28.9—-10, 28.2526. 

101 This has been done in different ways by Diels and in FHS&G. 

102. Arist. Met. A.3 983b17-18 ‘for there is some nature, either one or more than one, which 
always persists while all other things are generated from them’ So of course this also holds 
for pluralists. 
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‘the One and All’ (16 &v xa mv vel. sim.) may therefore apply to the universe of 
these early monists, and it can be used by extension, so to speak, for the monism 
of the Eleatics. Thus, in the first Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics the One qua 
monistic principle is attributed both to some of the early physicists and the 
Eleatics, and then expressis verbis placed on a par with the All, or universe, at 
Met. A.5 986b14-17: ‘though positing what is (16 dv) to be one (év), just as some 
of the physicists, who nevertheless produce generation from the One (100 évd¢) 
as from matter, they (sc. the Eleatics) argue differently; for those others (sc. the 
physicists) add motion when explaining the generation of the universe (tod 
m&vt0¢), while they (sc. the Eleatics) say it [sc. the One] is unmoved’. The Eleat- 
ics are already referred to in similar terms at Met. A.3 983a27—bi, where they are 
said to hold that ‘the One and indeed the whole of Nature’ (thy pbaw oAnjv)!03 
are unmoved in respect of every kind of change.!4 Here the terms év and @vatc 
Ay are equivalent. These early physicist monists are those who posit that ‘the 
Allis one and that there is a single nature serving as matter’ (Met. A.3 988b22- 
23, EV TE TO TAY Kal Lav TIVa MPvat ws DANY). 

In the fragments of Theophrastus’ Physics we find the same terminology. The 
év xal mé&v or év TO dv is (by extension) attributed to both Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, and 16 név is also attributed°> The ‘nature of the All’ (tyv tod 
Tavtos pba) is attributed to the physicist Diogenes of Apollonia.1°6 


6 Lemmata in T Books 2 and 4 and S 1.10 That are Not Paralleled in P 


No one doubts that a common source has to be assumed whenever P and 
S agree. Such a source should also be assumed whenever S and T agree and 
parallels in P are absent. Lemmata found among the doxographical abstracts 
in CAG Books 1, 4, 5, and 6, that are shared with S but not paralleled in P, should 
be attributed to A as their source.!°? We may want to know whether this also 


103 See Alexander's note ad loc., in Met. 30.6—7: ‘he added “and the whole of nature’, since 
for them the One was the whole of nature (1 yap pbatc SAy td Ev adtois Hv)’; repeated by 
Asclepius in Met. 27.5—-6. The ‘whole of nature’ is the subject Socrates left by the wayside 
according to Met. A.6 987b1-2. 

104 Cf. Arist. Phys. 1.5 188a19-20. 

105 &v “all ev or Ev TO av Thphr. Phys. Op. frs. 5 and 8 Diels = 224 and 229 FHS&G ap. Simp. 
in Phys. 22.26 and 28.7; t0 n&v Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 6 Diels = 227C FHS&G ap. Alex.Aphr. in 
Met. 31.10. 

106 Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels = 226A FHS&G ap. Simp. in Phys. 25.4. 

107 For twenty indubitable cases see Mansfeld (2016b) 158-160 = this volume pp. 181-184. Cf. 
above, nn. 5-7 and text thereto. 
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holds for lemmata at T 4.9—-12, as at a first glance one of course feels compelled 
to maintain. We have seen above that Diels without compunction attributed 
Theodoretean lemmata that are paralleled in S (or in both S and P) to A1.3.108 
But there are difficulties with some among these six lemmata. Let us begin with 
an inventory, citing for the sake of convenience the passages at issue in the 
order of Diels’ reconstruction of A 1.3 (adding the evidence of T 2.9—1 omitted 
by Diels), and not in the order of either S or T: 


(1) 1.3.12 Xenophanes at S 1.10.12, and T 4.5-6 and 2.10 

— §1.10.12 Xenophanes (said that the) principle of all things is the earth; 
for he writes in On Nature: ‘From earth all things (come to be) and in 
earth all things terminate’ (Eevogdvng dpyy Tay né&vtwv elvor THY YAY" 
yeapet yao ev tH Hept pboews: (21B27 DK) ‘ex yatng yap mavta nal sig yHv 
TEAVTA TEAEVTY’). 

— T 4.5-6 Xenophanes son of Orthomenés of Colophon, the archegete of 
the Eleatic sect, said the Allis one, spherical and limited, not generated 
but everlasting and entirely immobile. But then, willfully forgetting 
those doctrines, he said that all things grow from earth, for the follow- 
ing line is by him: ‘from earth are all things and into earth all things end’. 
These doctrines are absolutely incompatible [etc.]. (Zevopavys pev obv 6 
"OpPopevous 6 Koroquvios, 6 tig "EAcatixfis alpécews nynodpevos, Ev elvan 
TO TAY EQnae, opatpoeldeg Kal MEMEpacLEvov, ov yevyTov, GAA’ atdiov xa 
Tdprov dxivytov: méAtw 8 ad tavde tay Adywv emrabdprevos, Ex THs yi¢ 
gdvat &ravta elpynev. adtod yap dy T6de Td Emt0¢ Eotiv: (21B27 DK) ‘ex yij¢ 
yap tade mavete, xal cig yHv mévte teAcuTe®’. dEduPwvor de d&vtixpus olde ot 
Adyot (xTA.)). 

— T 2.10 Xenophanes of Colophon (said) the All is everlasting, though all 
things (come to be) from earth (Eevopdvys 5é 6 KoAopwviog To tev atStov, 
ex d€ THS YS TH TeVTCL). 


108 In the Dielsian reconstruction S and T agree six times without a parallel lemma in P, 
namely for A 1.3.12 Xenophanes, 1.3.16 for the doxa of Democritus (the name-label plus 
a different doxa are included in P for 1.3.18, and there is a different doxa at T 2.11), for 
1.3.17 Metrodorus, for 1.3.19 Ecphantus, for 1.3.25 Xenocrates, and for 1.3.26 Diogenes of 
Apollonia. In four cases lemmata, or at least name-labels, paralleled in S and T are also 
paralleled in P, namely 1.3.14 Epicurus (different doxa in T), 1.3.21 Plato, 1.3.22 Aristotle, 
and 1.3.25 Zeno of Citium. Lemmata in S not paralleled in either P or S are 1.3.10 Philolaus, 
1.3.15 Leucippus, 1.3.24 Strato, and 1.3.27 Diodorus Cronus. Lemmata in T not paralleled in 
either P or S are 1.3.13 Parmenides and 1.3.14 Melissus. 
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(2) 


109 


1.3.14 Democritus at S 1.10.14, and T 4.9 and 2.11 

— § 110.14 Democritus (said the principles are) the ‘solids’ and ‘void’ 
(Anuoxpitos Ta vaota xal KEvov). 

— T 4.9 Democritus of Abdera son of Damasippus was the first to intro- 
duce the doxa of the ‘void’ and the ‘solids’ (Anpoxprtosg Se 6 ABSypitys 6 
Aapacirmov thy tod xevod xat THY vaoTHV Matos Ertetonyaye SdEav). 

— T 2. Democritus of Abdera said the All is infinite and ungenerated 
(Anpoxpitos dé 6 ABdypitys dretpov TO nav Elonxe xal cyevytov). 

1.3.17 Metrodorus at S 1.10.14, and T 4.9 and 2.11 

— §1.10.14 Metrodorus son of Theocritus of Chios (said the principles are) 
the ‘indivisibles’ and the ‘void’ (Mytpddwposg Oeoxpitou Xtocg ta ddtaipeta 
xa TO KEVOV). 

— T 4.9 Metrodorus of Chios addressed these as ‘indivisibles’ and ‘void’ 
(Mytpddwpog 6 Xtog dStatp|eta xa xevov TpooHyopEvCEv). 

— T2.u and Metrodorus of Chios (xal Mytpddwpoc 5é 6 Xtoc). 

1.3.19 Ecphantus at S$ 1.10.16a and T 4.11 

— §110.16a Ecphantus of Syracuse, one of the Pythagoreans, (said that 
the principles) of all things are the ‘indivisible bodies’ and the ‘void, 
for this man was the first to declare that the Pythagorean monads 
were corporeal ("Expavtos Lupaxovatos, cig tv TvPayopetwv, mevtwv TH 
AStalpeta cwpata xal td xevov: tas yap Mvdayoprxds povadas obtog mPWTOS 
ATEPNVATO TWLATIKEC). 

— T 4.1 these men were also followed by Ecphantus of Syracuse, the 
Pythagorean (todtotg xa” Expavtos 6 Lupaxovatos 6 MuBaydpetos NxoAov- 
8nyge). 

1.3.23 Xenocrates S 1.10.12, and T CAG 4.12 

— § 1.10.12 Xenocrates (said that) the All is constituted from the One and 
the Ever-flowing,!©° with (the term) ‘ever-flowing’ hinting at matter on 


For discussion of the notion of ‘streaming matter’ see Decleva Caizzi (1988) and the 
criticism of Isnardi Parente (1990), who for Xenocrates prefers the etymologizing ‘what 
negates unity’, i.e. d-€v-aov, to ‘streaming’, but also admits a more literal secondary sense, 
namely ‘inexhaustible’. The former in fact accords better with the ‘multiplicity’ of matter 
given as explanation in the doxa itself in the version in S. Even so, later interpreters 
may well have interpreted the epithet as ‘ever-flowing’, in a quasi-Pythagorean sense. Cf. 
Damasc. in Parm. 172.20-22 ‘Aristotle in his Matters concerning Archytas recounts that 
Pythagoras, too [sc. just as Plato], called matter the ‘other’, as it is flowing and continuously 
becoming ‘other’’ (ApiototéAns Sé év tots Aoyutelots (Aristoteles fr. 207 R3; Archytas 47A13 
DK) totopet xai Mu8aydpav ‘dAdo’ tH Any xaretv wo Pevotyy Kall del do yryvopevov). The 
attribution to Aristotle of this attribution to Pythagoras himself is unlikely. 
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account of its multiplicity (Eevoxpdts cvveotdvan TO may €x ToD Evo Kal 
tod cevdov, devaov THY LA aivittopevos Std tod MANGous). 

— T 4.1 Xenocrates of Carthage [sic] addressed the matter from which all 
things have come to be as ‘ever-flowing’ (Zevoxpdtys 5é 6 Kapyyddvioc 
[error for the somewhat less common KaAyndédviocg] cévaov trv bAny, €& 
fs &ravta yéyove, Mpoonyopevoev). 

(6) 1.3.26 Diogenes of Apollonia at S 1.10.14 and T CAG 4.12 and 2.9 

— § 1.10.14 Diogenes of Apollonia (said the principle is) infinite air (Ato- 
yevys S€ 6 AnoMwvidtys cepa dimetpov). 

— T 4.2 Diogenes of Apollonia said the All has been composed from air 
(6 8& AnoMwvidtmes Atoyevng &x tod depos Eqy Evaothvat tO wav). 

— T 2.9 Diogenes of Apollonia agreed in addressing air as the principle 
(Atoyevng 6 AroMwvidtys tov cepa Evuqavas dey). 


A doxa that is difficult is that of Diogenes of Apollonia, which in T 4.12 is signif- 
icantly different from its parallel in S 1.10.14. In the latter ‘air’ (the principle) 
is said to be ‘infinite’ (déea dmetpov), an epitheton not found in T but paral- 
leled in a fragment of the Physics, and attributed by Theophrastus to the ‘air’ of 
both Anaximenes and his purported follower Diogenes.!° T moreover writes 
that according to Diogenes air is the principle of ‘the All’ (tod mavtdc), just as 
Theophrastus does. This means that both lemmata, that of S as well as that 
of T, in some way ultimately derive from Theophrastus, according to whom 
Diogenes declared that ‘the nature of the All [cf T] is air which is unlimited 
[cf. S] and everlasting’, but do so in disparate ways. The absence of ‘the All’ in 
the Stobaean lemma is consonant with its absence in the other lemmata of 
A1.31 It is unlikely that T added 10 mv here or replaced &retpov with it, because 
(apart from adding an occasional ingredient of a biographical nature, such as 
the date for Epicurus at T 4.9 rashly regarded as authentically derived from A 
by Diels) he as a rule abridges rather than expands. ‘Air’ is widely mentioned as 
Diogenes’ principle. We have moreover noticed above that Diogenes has been 
separated from Anaximenes and moved to the final position." Derivation of 


110. Thphr. Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels (= 226A FHS&G) ap. Simp. in Phys. 24.26-27 (Anaximenes) 
and 25.5 (Diogenes), tiv 8é tod mavtic pbaww dou xal obtd¢ pyow d&netpov Elvan xai diStov. 
‘Anaximeni Diogenem adiungit Theophrastus Aristotelis exemplo Met. A 3 p. 984 a 5’ 
(Diels DG 477 in app.), true enough as to the coupling itself, but Aristotle did not say this 
‘air’ is infinite. 

111 If one is right in following Elter in arguing that the Xenocrates lemma does not belong 
with A ch. 1.3 (see below, text to n. 113), of which I am not entirely sure. 

112 Above, p. 242. 
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the Diogenes lemma at T 4.12 from A is therefore not feasible, and we should 
give preference to that of S. 

In S Xenocrates and Xenophanes are quoted in this order, which is not 
chronological or one of Succession, but alphabetical—not a principle of orga- 
nization in the Placita except coincidentally (as with Anaximander—Anaxi- 
menes). In an important study, the dissertation defended and published almost 
immediately after the publication of Diels’s masterpiece, Anton Elter"’ argued 
that these lemmata were not culled by S from A 1.3, but from somewhere else 
(see also Wachsmuth’s reference ad loc.). He reasoned as follows: (1) the pair 
is irregularly placed between Thales and Anaximander on the one hand and 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus on the other. (2) Although in this 
way they interrupt the Ionian Succession, the Xenocrates lemma because it is 
placed far too early in the series, and its associate in an even more striking way 
because Xenophanes does not belong with the Ionian Succession, the whole 
series from Thales to Archelaus that in S surprisingly includes them is nev- 
ertheless called ‘Ionian’ in the lemma located after the concluding Archelaus 
lemma at S 1.10.12. (3) The phrase ‘the All is constituted’ (cvveotavat 16 mév) 
in the Xenocrates lemma is different from similar phrases used in the other 
lemmata of A 1.3 according to the other evidence of S as well as all of P’s for 
this chapter, in which 10 nv is not found."4 (4) Accordingly, he hypothesizes 
a lost chapter ‘On the All’ (Ilept tod mavtéc), attested in his view by the head- 
ing of S 1.10, which he reads as: ‘On principles and elements and the All’ (Ilept 
apydv xai ctoyetwv xai tod mavtds). This would have been the original context of 
the Xenocrates lemma, whereas that of the Xenophanes lemma so far remains 
unaccounted for. 

Against Elter, Wachsmuth ad loc." points out that the xat before tod mavtdc, 
though found in the main manuscripts as well as in Photius’ index, is not 
confirmed in the Florentine florilegium, and he therefore prefers the more 
appropriate ‘On principles and elements of the All’ (Ilept doxav xal otoryelwv 
tod mavtdc). We may add that this tod mavtd¢ without xat is not only paralleled 
in S’s Xenocrates lemma, but also linked to otovyeta at S 1.10.6, where Homer 
is said to have really meant ‘the generative elements of the All (td yewytixa 


113 Elter (1880) 19 n. 1. Like Diels, Wachsmuth, and Wilamowitz, Elter defended his disserta- 
tion at Bonn University, so he belonged. See also Wachsmuth’s reference (1884) 123 ad loc., 
who agrees with Elter, and Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 77-78 for an attempt to explain S’s 
arrangement. 

114 See above, text after n. 94. 

115 Wachsmuth (1884) 18 in the apparatus. He presumably thinks of perseveration of the first 
xu. 
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atotyeic tod mavtdc) at Il. 7.99, ‘may you all become water and earth!’!6 And to 
mé&v also occurs in the Empedocles lemma at S 1.10.11b, where we read that ‘the 
All consists of four elements’. As a matter of fact most of the items quoted in this 
chapter of S speak of ‘all things’ and the like, so the final words of its heading 
according to Wachsmuth’s constitutio are appropriate enough. It is moreover 
difficult to find a place in A for such a lost chapter, and we do after all have 
A.1.5 with the heading ‘Whether the All is unique’ (el €v 16 nv), paralleled as a 
sub-heading elsewhere in S$.” 

On the other hand, in favour of the assumption that S and T did derive 
their Xenocrates lemma from a common source is the fact that the florid term 
‘ever-flowing’ (dévaov) shared by them is unparalleled elsewhere as standing 
for ‘matter’. S’s Xenocrates is a dualist with two principles, ‘the One’ and ‘the 
Ever-flowing, by which (term) he hints at matter’, while T’s is a monist, whose 
only principle is the ‘everflowing matter’. That T’s text is shorter would be in 
character, since often enough his abstracts from A are shorter, or even much 
shorter, than those of the other two sources. In favour of authenticity one could 
add that Xenocrates’ doctrine as described here, ‘the One and the Ever-flowing, 
with (the term) ever-flowing hinting at matter’ resembles that of Pythagoras’ 
two principles in § 1.3.8, ‘the Monad and the Undeterminate Dyad among the 
principles. Of his principles, the one strives towards the efficient and formal 
cause, which is God the Intellect, the other towards the passive and material 
(cause), which is the visible cosmos’. A similar link between Xenocrates and 
Pythagoras is found at ch. 4.2.3-4 (where § 4 is extant in S only), ‘Pythagoras 
(says) that it (sc. the soul) is a number moving itself; he takes number as 
denoting Intellect; and similarly Xenocrates as well!!® 

But the differences are considerable. Taking Xenocrates first, we see that 
T assigns to him his ethnicon, bungled, though he may have added this of 
his own accord.!° But S lacks the ethnicon. Ethnicon and (found less often) 
patronymic or some other means of identification, such as an affiliation, is 


116 On this passage see further below, p. s (26). 

117. Which isa sub-heading in S 1.22, p. 198.18, where S placed lemmata from A 1.5 in combina- 
tion with material from ch. 2.1. 

118 Xenocrates’ self-moving number and so Plato’s self-moving soul were retrospectively and 
creatively linked with Pythagorean number theory, see Burkert (1972) 63-64, 272 n. 165. 
This is echoed in the Placita. 

119 Cf. his extra lemma for A 4.4 (printed as 4.4.2 Diels) at T 5.19: ‘Xenocrates, being third 
[counting inclusively] from Plato (for he had been a companion of Speusippus, Plato’s 
nephew ...’). 
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required when protagonists are mentioned for the first time.!2° On the other 
hand, at A ch. 1.7.21 (Stobaean evidence again, S 1.1.29b) the name-label Xenoc- 
rates is accompanied by both patronymic and ethnicon: ‘Xenocrates son of Aga- 
thenor of Calchedon’ (Eevoxpdtys Ayadyvoposg KaAyydovios), and for this feature 
this identification is the sole exception in this later chapter.!#! This suggests that 
in A this new luminary was formally introduced only subsequently. Perhaps this 
argument is not entirely cogent, for one never knows,!2* and in his evidence 
for A 1.3 S presents not only Xenophanes and Xenocrates, but also Archelaus 
(where P has patronymic and ethnicon), Heraclitus, Hippasus (where P has the 
ethnicon), Democritus (no identification in P because coalesced with Epicurus 
lemma), Epicurus (where P has patronymic and ethnicon), and Strato (not in 
P) without further identification. But combined with the argument regarding 
the odd position of the Xenocrates lemma in the Succession in S’s chapter, and 
the exceptional presence of the notion of ‘the All’, the absence of ethnicon and 
patronymic may well be believed to tip the scales in favour of another deriva- 
tion than from A’s chapter. 

All the same, although it is unlikely, I do not think that it can be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that S’s Xenocrates lemma cannot have been ab- 
stracted from the Aétian chapter on the principles. If it is assumed that it is 
Aétian, then its Theodoretean counterpart, too, is most likely Aétian. There are 
also other arguments in favour of Aétian provenance of lemmata containing 
the phrase 16 may. At S 1.1.29b (~ A 1.7.27) it is said that ‘Melissus and Zeno (say 
that the deity is) the One and All and solely everlasting and unlimited (16 év xat 
TOV Keel LOvOV aiStov xa dtetpov)’. And at P 1.24.1 = $1.20.1a (~ A.1.24.1) we read that 
‘Parmenides, Melissus and Zeno [Zeno is absent from S] abolished coming to 


120 On this point also see Elter (1880) 18-20. Diels DG 89 speaks of ‘Placitorum consuetudo’ in 
this context, but it is not entirely clear what he means. He clarifies his view at (1881) 348- 
349: the first and official presentation, with ethnicon and patronymic, as in Theophrastus 
ap. Simplicius, belongs in A ch. 1.3, not before (this in fact supports Elters’ point about 
Xenocrates). 

121 Generous abstracts from A 1.7 are found in § 11, considerably before those of A 1.3 in 
S 1.10, but against the assumption that for this reason S added Xenocrates’ patronymic 
and ethnicon himself is the fact that the only other philosopher here with an ethnicon 
(no patronymic) is Diodorus of Tyre, mentioned A 1.7.31 for the first time, too. 

122 Thales is assigned his standard ethnicon at his first appearance in A 1.2.2 (both sources) 
and at 1.3.1 (both witnesses). He had to have it again in ch. 1.3 because of the feature of the 
Succession introduced in the latter chapter. Aristotle and Theophrastus are mentioned A1 
prooem. 2 and Aristotle alone 1.2.2, each time without patronymic and ethnicon; for Elter 
(1880) 20 this proves that the proem and P 1.1 are not Aétian, but this goes too far. 
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be and passing away because they held that the All is unmoved (dvyjpovuv yeveotv 
xai Plopdv Sick Td vopiZetv Td mav &xivytov)’. Accordingly, ‘the All’ also occurs in 
lemmata in other chapters, and in the second case the evidence is provided not 
by S alone but by S and P together, an indubitable pointer at A. The evidence is 
moreover complementary, A 1.7.27 providing the positive and A 1.24.1 the nega- 
tive side of the reinterpreted metaphysics of the Eleatics. The fact that this evi- 
dence pertains to Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno reveals the influence of the 
Aristotelian and Theophrastean interpretation(s) of Parmenides and Melissus, 
and (as for A 1.24.1) the cosmological reinterpretation of this earlier interpreta- 
tion. The position attributed to them is parallel to the metaphysics attributed to 
Xenophanes and Parmenides by T and in the Stromateis of ps.Plutarch, but the 
explicit reference to and illustration of the contradictory nature of their doc- 
trines, which plays such an important part in T and is implicit in the account of 
the Stromateis, is absent, which makes the parallel no more (but also no less) 
than a partial one. 

The irregularity of the position of the Xenocrates lemma (like that of the 
Xenophanes lemma) is to some extent analogous to the disorderly sequences 
Philolaus—Strato— Pythagoras at S 1.10.12, and Metrodorus—Diogenes of Ap- 
ollonia—Zeno—Leucippus at 10.12.14. Maybe S’s motive merely was to arrange 
attractively varied sequences. The Aétian abstracts after all also alternate with 
ps.Pythagorean (S 1.10.13) and Hermetic (S 1.10.15) material. 

We may now look at the lemmata on Xenophanes. Because of the even 
more inappropriate position of an Eleatic in the Ionic Succession Diels’ critic 
Elter, as we have seen, also excluded the Xenophanes lemma at S 1.10.12 from 
A ch. 1.3. This lemma is paralleled by the far richer lemma at T 4.5-6. I have 
argued above!” that, considered as a whole, the lemma in T, with its dual doc- 
trine amounting to self-contradiction, is very different from that in S not only 
in its long but even in its short version, and surprisingly similar to the Xeno- 
phanes lemma in the Stromateis of the other ps.Plutarch. At DG 284 Diels 
inserted the Stobaean lemma as A 1.3.12.!24 But subsequently, in the Xeno- 
phanes chapters of the Poetarum philosophorum fragmenta and the Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker,!25 obviously though tacitly reacting to Elter’s condemnation, 
he ingeniously attributed this passage, now of course including the hexameter 


123 Section 4. 

124 Cf. the conspectus at DG 141, where he quotes the lemma minus the hexameter and its 
introductory note (!), and adds ‘cf. Theodoret. l.c. 

125 There is no indication of a change of mind in Diels’ personal copy of the DG (I have 
checked Oniga-Farra (1985), on which see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 104-105 n. 19). 
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(Xenoph. 21B27 DK), to the so-called ‘Homeric Allegories, the third of his 
alternatives for the identification of doxographical abstracts in S besides Arius 
Didymus and A126 

In order to strengthen this other explanation we may again refer to S 1.10.6, 
where II. 7.99 is cited and Homer is said to have meant ‘the generative elements 
of the All’. Elsewhere (namely in Philoponus) this Homeric line is cited as 
the inspiration for the purported dualism of Xenoph. fr. 21B29 DK, ‘earth and 
water are all things that come to be and grow’, or (as in Sextus Empiricus) 
for that of 21B33 DK, ‘we have all come to be from water and earth’. In the 
same context Sextus also cites Xenophanes 21B27 DK for its purported monism, 
though without such a venerable antecedent. Ps.Plutarch (we now meet a third 
ps.Plutarch), who in the section on the elements of his On Homer mentions 
Xenophanes by name and refers to water and earth but does not quote him 
verbatim, also cites IL 7.99.12” What is more, he adds exactly and literally the 
same interpretation as S, namely that ‘the generative elements of the All’ 
are meant. Heraclitus in his Homeric Questions also cites the Homeric line, 
but erroneously (see Diels DG 94) has it inspire Anaxagoras (no verbatim 
quotation). His explanation of Homer's (and so of ‘Anaxagoras’) meaning is ad 
sententiam the same as that of S and P,128 

In S’s chapters poetic quotations come first, and quotations in prose follow. 
This may induce him to take apart what he finds united in his sources. The 
Homeric line Jl. 14.246 (on Oceanus alone) at S 1.10.2 has been separated from 
the Thales lemma at 1.10.12, where it is still found in P’s version of A 1.3.1 (+ 3.2). 
In Diels’ reconstruction of the Stobaean column in the DG the line is restored 
to the original position, parallel to where it has been preserved by P. For good 
measure S at 10.4 also quotes Jl. 14.201 (on Oceanus and Tethys), which he will 
have found in some similar account, most likely one on Thales.!29 The pseudo- 


126 At PPF 3.36 and 21A36 DK. For the allegorical literature on Homer see DG 88-99 (Einquel- 
lentheorie but much relevant material), and the multiplicity of writings as described by 
Hillgruber (1994) 35-49, with a stemma on p. 49. 

127 Philop. in Phys. 125.26—31, citing Porphyry (141bF Smith) on Xenophanes; S.E. M. 10.313- 
314; [Plu.] de Hom. 93, 963-967 Kindstrand. In a passage so similar to that in Philoponus 
that we have to assume a common tradition Simp. in Phys. 188.32 erroneously attributes 
31B2g to Anaximenes (Diels drastically suggests to read Eevo~avys) and does not cite the 
Homeric line. 

128 Heracl. Qu.Hom. 22.8-9 ‘for all that has grown from certain things will be resolved into 
the same things when it is destroyed’. Similarly one of the explanations in the Homeric 
scholion ABT on Jl. 7.99 ‘or else he prays that they are to be resolved into those things 
from which they were composed’. 

129 For these lines see above, n. 15 and text thereto. Note that S.E. M. 10.314 quotes Il. 14.201 
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poetic line at S 1.10.7 has been separated from the text of the Aétian original of 
the Heraclitus and Hippasus lemma at S 1.10.14. In Diels’ reconstruction of the 
Stobaean column in the DG this line, too, is restored to a location parallel to the 
original position where it has been preserved by P. The Hesiodic lines on the 
origin of Chaos and Earth at S 1.10.1, already cited by Aristotle,!®° are frequently 
found in the literature dealing with Homer, and as we know this is also the case 
with the two Homeric lines just cited. This exegetical literature borrows on all 
sides, so also from its doxographical counterpart, itself ultimately dependent 
on more systematic expositions, just as the doxographical literature borrows 
from that on the poets.!*! Diels’ discussion of substantial parallel passages at 
DG 88-99 relating to ps.Plutarch On Homer is still fundamental. He attributed 
Sextus M. 10.313-314 and S 1.10.6 to the exegetical literature on Homer, and in his 
later editions, as we noted, he also did so for the Xenophanes lemma at S$ 1.10.12. 

The above overview of passages where Il. 7.99 is linked with Xenophanes 
fragments 21B29 and B33 (on water and earth), or where it is linked with 
both 21B33 and B27 (the latter on earth alone) as in the Homeric scholion, or 
where, as in Sextus Empiricus, both B27 and B33 are quoted (the latter together 
with Jl. 7.99), may suggest that the context from which S abstracted I! 7.99 is 
where he also found the Xenophanes lemma which he interpolated in the Ionic 
Succession. He may have taken them apart, just as he separated Il. 14.246 from 
the Aétian Thales lemma, J/. 14.201 from another such passage, and found a 
poetic line to be abstracted from the Heraclitus lemma. If this is correct, the 
Xenocrates lemma may also have been derived from such a context,!82 which 
would help explain the presence in its doxa of the phrase ‘the All’, also found 
in the Homeric exegesis at S 1.10.6. 

All the same, once again I do not think that it can be proved beyond reason- 
able doubt that S’s Xenophanes lemma, just as the Xenocrates lemma, cannot 
have been abstracted from the Aétian chapter on the principles. If it is assumed 
that it is Aétian, then its Theodoretean analogue, too, is most likely Aétian. In 
Diels’ later editions this whole lemma, printed in the apparatus to the right- 


(Oceanus and Tethys) as well as //. 7.99 as exemplifying the Homeric dualism Xenophanes 
21B33 agreed with. 

130 Hes. Op. 116-119; Arist. Met. A.4 984b27-29. 

131 See Hillgruber’s stemma (1994) 49 for the Homeric literature and literature such as pas- 
sages in Sextus Empiricus and ps.Probus that depend on it, with the ‘doxographische 
Elementenliste’ on the left side, on top. 

132 Asits poetic companion I may perhaps suggest Orph. fr. 22 F. Bernabé, quoted S 1.10.8 and 
already Pl. Crat. 402b: ‘Fair-flowing Oceanus (‘Qxeavoc ... xa ippooc) was the first to marry, 
and he married his sister Tethys, the daughter of his mother’. 
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hand S-column at DG 284, is as we have noted still attributed to A1°3 But the 
Stobaean counterpart to T does not go beyond the quotation of 21B27 DK and 
its immediate physicist exegesis. The substantial part about the ontology and 
argument about self-contradiction in T, paralleled as we have seen at ps.Plu. 
Strom. 4, have another origin, namely the same as this lemma of this other 
ps.Plutarch. This entails that also the Theodoretean lemmata on Parmenides 
(also with self-contradiction) and Zeno and Melissus, which have no counter- 
part in either P or S as sources for A 1.3, and only partial ones at A 1.7.27 and 
A 1.24.1, but which do have the striking parallels in ps.Plu. Stromateis (which 
have been discussed above), have another origin than the Aétian chapter on 
the principles. And this also holds for the views of Democritus and especially 
Epicurus at T 2.u1, similarly paralleled in the Stromateis.!54 

In the reconstruction of A 1.3 in our forthcoming edition we have there- 
fore placed both the Xenocrates and the Xenophanes lemma between double 
braces, in order to make clear that (though we strive to maximalize the evi- 
dence) their provenance from and position in A is not secure. 

Matters are different with the remaining three lemmata shared by S and T 
that are not paralleled in P, namely those concerned with the three Atomists 
Democritus, Metrodorus and Ecphantus. 

The Democritus lemma at T 2.11, as we have just seen, is entirely different 
from S$ 1.10.14 (A 1.3.16 Diels), but that at T 4.9, though formulated more fully, is 
absolutely in agreement with it. In the same way the Metrodorus lemma at T 4.9 
(that at 2.11 lacks a doxa) is in agreement with S 1.10.14 (A 1.3.17 Diels). And this 
also holds for the Ecphantus lemma at T 4.11 (no Ecphantus on the earlier list) 
in relation to S 1.10.16a (A 1.3.19 Diels). There simply is no convincing argument 
against the attribution of these lemmata to the source common to S and T we 
should call by the name of A. 

Finally, we may look at the four lemmata shared by all three sources, that 
is, by P, S and T: 1.3.18 Epicurus, 1.3.21 Plato (P adds Socrates), 1.3.22 Aristotle, 
and 1.3.25 Zeno.!35 Although the Epicurus lemma is much shorter in S than in 
P, the shared sections are literally identical, and different from the comparable 
parts of the lemma in T, so the former can and the latter cannot be attributed 
to A. The Plato lemma in T is a shorter version of the lemma shared by P and 


133 Also at PPF 3.36 and 21A36 DK. 

134 See above, section 4. For the lemmata on Parmenides and Melissus ‘another doxographical 
source’ than A was already suggested in Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 286-287. 

135 The four lemmata found in S alone, namely 1.3.10 Philolaus (S 1.10.12), 1.3.15 Leucippus 
(S 1.10.14), 1.3.24 Strato (S 1.10.12) and 1.3.27 Diodorus Cronus (S 1.10.15), are typical Placita 
material found in a typical Placita context and so should be attributed to A. 
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S, so may have been derived from A, although the bare-bones information it 
offers would also be easily accessible elsewhere. This also holds for the Aristotle 
lemma, and even for the Zeno lemma, where T will have added the reference 
to the discipleship with Crates suo Marte. Diels in his apparatus in the DG 
emphasizes that Zeno’s patronymic is the same in S as in T, namely Mnasaios 
(Mvacatov), while P has the correct form Mnaseas (Mvacéov). This would not 
only prove communality of source for S and T, but also traces the corruption 
back to A (in itself of course not impossible), and attributes the emendation 
to an attentive copyist in the early tradition of P. But Raeder in his edition of T, 
following the better manuscripts, prints Mvacéou, so if he is right the corruption 
remains limited to the tradition of S and part of that of T. 


7 Conclusion and Summing-Up 


The conclusion therefore has to be that the two archai lists in T display a 
considerable overlap in those lemmata which are closely paralleled in ps.Plu. 
Stromateis.36 One may therefore postulate a shared source that has been ab- 
stracted in varying but compatible ways. The Eleatic and Eleaticizing lemmata 
in T and the Stromateis must derive from a source other than A. This also holds 
for the almost universally neglected lemmata on Democritus and Epicurus at 
T 2.9, which show the same Eleaticizing colouring. In Book 4 T combined this 
material with a couple of abstracts from A 1.3, thus again utilizing the source 
already cannibalized in T Book 2, and to be utilized further in the next chapters 
of T Book 4, namely 4.13-24. 


(1) The 5 lemmata in T shared (or shared to some extent) with S that are not 
paralleled in P and may therefore have to be attributed to a common source, 
i.e. A, are the following (always according to Diels’ numbering in the DG): 


1.3.12 Xenophanes (only the first section) at T 4.5 and S 1.10.12¢ 
1.3.16 Democritus at T 4.1 and S 1.10.16a1 (different doxa at P 1.3.9) 
1.3.17 Metrodorus at T 4.9 and S$ 1.10.14b 

1.3.19 Ecphantus at T 4.11 and S 1.10.16a1 

1.3.23 Xenocrates (perhaps) at T 4.12 and S 1.10.12¢ 


136 Schulte (1904) 70-72, too, attributes this (and similar material elsewhere in the Therapy) 
to a source different from A. 
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Democritus is followed by Metrodorus, who in T is separated from Ecphan- 
tus by the Epicurus lemma. So for Democritus, Metrodorus, (Epicurus), and 
Ecphantus we may postulate communality of source, and these Atomists form 
a natural cluster.!3” 

The 3 lemmata in T shared with both P and S that have been abstracted from 
A are the following (always according to Diels’ numbering in the DG): 


1.3.21 Plato at T 4.11, P 1.3.11 and S 1.10.16a2 
1.3.22 Aristotle at T 4.1, P 1.3.12 and S 1.10.16a3 
1.3.25 Zeno at T 4.13, P13. and S 1.10.14d 


Including Xenocrates these lemmata follow upon one another in the order 
Plato, Aristotle, (Xenocrates), Zeno at T 4.11-12, that is, in the same order as 
in P. This proximity is a strong argument for a communality of source. From 
Plato to Zeno we moreover have a natural cluster.!38 


(2) The lemmata in T (paralleled in ps.Plu. Stromateis) that have been ab- 
stracted from a source other than A are the following:!89 


1.3.12 Xenophanes (only the ontology and the self-contradiction) at 
T 4.5-6, (plus 2.10, not cited in the A columns of the DG), cf. Strom. 
4 

1.3.13 Parmenides at T 4.7-8 (plus 2.10, not cited in the A columns of the 
DG), cf. Strom. 5 not in the DG: Democritus at T 2.11, cf. Strom. 7 

1.3.14 Melissus at T 4.8 

1.3.18 Epicurus at T 4.9—10 (plus 2.1, not cited in the A columns of the 
DG) 


The three Eleatics plus Epicurus also form a natural cluster. To this source we 
may also attribute Strom. 6, Zeno of Elea.!4° 
With perhaps less good reason I further venture to add to this source: 


137 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 80. 

138 For this cluster cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 81. 

139 At Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 287 lemmata at T 4.7—-8 and 4.12 ‘(and some others)’ are 
already said to have been ‘most likely drawn from another doxographical source’ than A 
ch. 1.3. The ‘exhaustive analysis of the chapter’ on which we could not then embark is 
provided in the present essay. 

140 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 81. 
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1.3.26 Diogenes of Apollonia at T 4.12 
1.5.5 Hippasus and Heraclitus at T 4.12 (and at 2.10, not cited in the A 
columns of the DG) 


These two lemmata are appended together at the end of the list, in the order 
Hippasus and Heraclitus—Diogenes of Apollonia. This proximity, as well as 
the presence of ‘the All’ in both doxai, forms an acceptable argument for 
communality of source. 

As for the list at T 2.9—11, it derives in part from a third source that is close to 
the Early Peripatos, and has been supplemented with lemmata that anticipate 
more substantial lemmata in the list at T 4.5-12, namely those on Xenophanes 
and Parmenides at T 2.10. The lemma on Hippasus and Heraclitus at T 2.10, 
though more immediately close to Aristotle while its counterpart at T 4.12 is 
very close to Theophrastus, may still be perceived as anticipating it. In a similar 
way T in Book 1 briefly anticipated a number of lemmata set out much more 
fully and systematically in Book 4.4! 


(3) This distinction between different sources in T’s archai lists enabled us 
to fish out, so to speak, the lemmata that most probably or even certainly 
have been abstracted from A 1.3. If next we look for clusters of lemmata with 
corresponding name-labels plus doxai in the same order in at least two of 
our three sources, or in all three, the following partial Successions can be 
established: 

In both P and §, the series from Thales to the paragraph on the Ionian 
Succession form a natural cluster, while a cluster consisting of Pythagoras and 
Hippasus plus Heraclitus follows suit:!42 


— Thales 

— Anaximander (in S separated from Heraclitus and Hippasus by two interpo- 
lated lemmata, namely Xenocrates and Xenophanes) 

— Anaximenes 

— Anaxagoras 

— Archelaus 

— note on Ionic Succession (in S separated from Pythagoras by two interpo- 
lated lemmata, namely Philolaus and Strato, not paralleled in either P or T) 


141 See above, nn. 62-66 and text thereto. 
142 For the first cluster cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 76-78, for the second ibid. 78-80, for 
the third ibid. 80, and for the fourth ibid. 81. 
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— Pythagoras (in S separated from Heraclitus and Hippasus by a pseudepi- 
graphic Pythagorean text) 
— Heraclitus and Hippasus 


In both S and T the above-mentioned natural cluster of Atomists: 


— Democritus 
— Epicurus 
— Ecphantus 


In both P, S and T another of these natural clusters: 


- Plato 

- Aristotle (in T separated from Zeno by Xenocrates, of whom we have ob- 
served that he is cited in the wrong Succession in S) 

— Zeno of Citium 


Four brief lemmata that we should attribute to A (see above, n. 135) are found 
in S alone, namely Philolaus at A 1.3.1, Leucippus at 1.3.15, Strato at 1.3.24, and 
Diodorus Cronus at 1.3. 27 Diels. 


(4) Only limited conclusions can be drawn regarding the location or relative 
position of the majority of the following lemmata: 

The position of the Empedocles lemma, versions of which are found in both 
S and P, cannot certainly be established. In S it is the first of the series of lem- 
mata concerned with the principles, so comes even before Thales. It is placed 
here because in S poetic quotes precede prose, while the exegesis follows imme- 
diately upon the quoted fr. 31B6 DK. The contents of this substantial exegesis 
are so different from the brief explanation in P that Diels declined printing the 
Stobaean lemma, or rather lemmata, in the right-hand S-column of the DG. 
Diels’ location of the ps.Plutarchean version (in the left-hand P-column) imme- 
diately after the Stobaean Ecphantus lemma (in the right-hand S-column), 
which is the last one of his reconstructed Atomist cluster, is inspired by its 
position immediately after the Epicurus and Democritus lemma in P, where 
Ecphantus is not found. A position before the Plato to Zeno cluster is indeed 
not unlikely. 

Xenocrates is followed by Xenophanes in S, but in T these lemmata are 
situated quite far from each other, and in contexts where they are at home. 
This means that the location of the Xenophanes lemma in A (still assuming 
that we are right in making this attribution) remains uncertain, while the 
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Xenocrates lemma (also assuming that we are right in making this attribution) 
should probably be located in its appropriate position in the Plato to Zeno 
cluster. 

In T Metrodorus belongs with the Democritus—to—Ecphantus cluster and 
is appropriately placed before Ecphantus. In S Metrodorus is separated from 
the trio of the other Atomists by Diogenes of Apollonia and Zeno of Citium, 
who come before it. The lemma should therefore indeed be assigned to the 
Democritus—to—Ecphantus cluster. Zeno of Citium in S is clearly also in an 
unaccustomed place (above we have been able to assign this lemma to the 
Plato—to—Zeno cluster), and so is S’s Diogenes of Apollonia, whose position 
remains uncertain (I have argued above that its parallel in T does not derive 
from A). 

Philolaus and Strato are located in S before Pythagoras and after Archelaus. 
This position may be a relic of the original disposition of (this part of) the 
Aétian chapter according to the number of principles in order of increase. 
We are dealing, then, with two dualists placed after the early Ionians, the first 
four of whom are monists and the fifth both a monist and a dualist, so an 
apt Ubergangsfigur. Strato could be placed after Aristotle, but it is not so clear 
where Philolaus should be located. 

Leucippus is found further down in S, before Democritus and Epicurus, and 
may certainly be included at the head of the Atomist cluster. 

This results in the following relative sequence, which mirabile dictu is the 
same as that of Diels in the DG:!*8 


1. Thales 1.3.1 Diels 
2. Anaximander 1.3.3 Diels 
3. Anaximenes 1.3.4 Diels 
4. Anaxagoras 1.3.5 Diels 
5. Archelaus 1.3.6 Diels 
6. note on Ionic Succession 1.3.7 Diels 
7. Pythagoras 1.3.8 Diels 
8. Heraclitus and Hippasus 1.3.10 Diels 
g. Leucippus 1.3.15 Diels 
10. Democritus 1.3.16 Diels 
11. Metrodorus 1.3.17 Diels 
12, Epicurus 1.3.18 Diels 
13. Ecphantus 1.3.19 Diels 


143 I retract the too strong critique of Diels at Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 76. 
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14. Plato 1.3.21 Diels 
15. Aristotle 1.3.22Diels 
16. Zeno of Citium 1.3.25 Diels 


Differences of opinion will occur when one attempts to insert the other lem- 
mata, namely that referring to the Italic Succession (1.3.9 Diels), and those with 
the name-labels Philolaus (1.3.10 Diels), Xenophanes (1.3.12 Diels), Empedo- 
cles (1.3.19 Diels), Xenocrates (1.3.23 Diels), Strato (1.3.24 Diels), Diogenes of 
Apollonia (1.3.26 Diels), and Diodorus Cronus (1.3.27 Diels). Positions in the 
Successions that may be preferred are Philolaus after Heraclitus and Hippa- 
sus and the note on the Italic Succession after Philolaus (or after Pythagoras), 
Xenocrates after Plato (in the Succession), or after Pythagoras (because of a 
similar dualism), the Peripatetic Strato after Aristotle. The position of Diodorus 
Cronus, only mentioned in S, cannot certainly be established, though a loca- 
tion following after the Leucippus—to—Ecphantus cluster, and not at the very 
end, 1.3.27 Diels, where he is now to be found, would be appropriate. Empedo- 
cles we may place before Plato, as in P. Xenophanes, and Diogenes of Apollonia 
(as one would think) belong in the first half of the list rather than in the sec- 
ond, but where one might prefer to put them remains unclear. Diels placed 
Xenophanes in the first half after Heraclitus and Hippasus and Diogenes in the 
penultimate position of the second half. He may have been impressed by the 
position Diogenes, a Ionian, has been given in D.L. 9.57, between Protagoras 
and Anaxarchus. In this passage Diogenes of Apollonia is said by Antisthenes 
of Rhodes (fr. 15 Giannatasio Andria) to have been a pupil of Anaximenes, 
an obvious transposition or deformed echo of the doctrinal resemblance first 
mentioned by Aristotle, and to be a contemporary of Anaxagoras, which is not 
a very good synchronism.'44 Anaxarchus in his turn is said at D.L. 9.58 to have 
been a pupil of the to us obscure Diogenes of Smyrna. The widespread notion 
that the location of Diogenes of Apollonia in D.L. Book g is due to the erroneous 
insertion of the Apollonian instead of the master of Anaxarchus has been inter- 
estingly criticized by André Laks.!*5 


144 Cf. above, text to n. 79. 
145 Laks (2008) 247-251. 
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I T Book 2.8- 
(a) for Thales (fr. 329 Wohrle), the oldest of the seven sages, assumed water as the 
principle of all things, since, as I believe, he relied on Homer, who said ‘Ocean birth 
of the gods, and mother Tethys’ (Jl. 14.201); 

but Anaximander (fr. 134 Wéhrle), who succeeded him, said the infinite is the 
principle; 

but Anaximenes (fr. 12 Wohrle), his successor, and Diogenes of Apollonia (—) 
agreed in addressing air as the principle; 

but Hippasus of Metapontum (—) and Heraclitus of Ephesus (T 878 Mouraviev) 
assigned (being) the principle of all things to fire; 

but Empedocles of Agrigentum (—) spoke of the four elements; 

(b) but Xenophanes of Colophon (—) (said) the All4” is everlasting, though all 
things (come to be) from earth; 

and Parmenides, his associate, of Elea (—), confirmed this argument in the same 
way, and declared the criterium of the senses/sensations to be false, stating that this 
least of all reaches the truth; 

and Democritus of Abdera (—) said the All is infinite and ungenerated; 

and Epicurus son of Nicocles of Athens (—) (said) the All consisted of atoms from 
the beginning, and yet is without beginning, and everlasting; 

Metrodorus of Chios (—) and Zeno of Elea (—) and Diogenes of Smyrna (—), too, 
posited various principles of the universe. 


II T 4.5-12 

(b’) Now Xenophanes son of Orthomenes of Colophon (cf. Diels’ apparatus ad A 1.3.12, 
21A36 DK), the archegete of the Eleatic sect [ie. Succession], said the All is one, 
spherical and limited, not generated but everlasting and entirely immobile. But then, 
willfully forgetting those doctrines, he said that all things grow from earth, for the 
following line (21B27 DK) is by him: ‘from earth are all things and into earth all things 
end’. These doctrines are absolutely incompatible. For if the cosmos is everlasting, it is 
also without a beginning, and if it is without a beginning, it surely does not have earth 
as its mother. But if it has earth as its cause, it follows that it is not without a cause; if it 
is not without a cause, it follows also that it is not without a beginning, and if it is not 
without a beginning, it is not everlasting; 


146 Numbers of fragment collections have been added where available, (—) meaning that the 
passage has not been collected, and references to the DG where appropriate. Comparable 
lemmata have been identified by letters between round brackets, e.g. (a), (a’), (a”). 

147 10 mv: ‘the universe’, but I'll keep to the literal translation. 
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and Parmenides son of Pyrrhes of Elea (cf. app. ad A 1.3.13, T 55 Coxon), having 
become an associate of Xenophanes, wrote in agreement with his teacher in regard of 
the first doctrine, for they say the following line (28B8.4 DK) is by him: ‘entire, unique 
of its kind and immobile and ungenerated’. Yet this man said that cause of the whole 
of things is not only the earth, but also the fire; 

and Melissus son of Ithagenes of Miletus [sic] (cf. app. ad A.1.3.14, 30A9 DK) became 
an associate of the last-named [sc. Parmenides], but did not preserve their [sc. Xeno- 
phanes’ and Parmenides’] teaching in a pure form. For he said the cosmos is unlimited, 
whereas they said it is limited; 

and Democritus of Abdera son of Damasippus (cf. app. ad A 1.3.16, 68446 DK) was 
the first to introduce the tenet of the ‘void’ and the ‘solids’; 

but Metrodorus of Chios (cf. app. ad A 1.3.17, 70A2 DK) addressed these as ‘indivisi- 
bles’ and ‘void’; 

just as, again, Epicurus son of Nicocles of Athens (cf. app. ad A 1.3.18), whose floruit 
fell in the fifth generation after Democritus, addressed as ‘atoms’ the things they called 
‘solids’ [sc. Democritus] and ‘indivisibles’ [sc. Metrodorus]. Some people say that the 
names ‘indivisible’ and ‘atom’ and ‘solid’ were given because of their impassibility, 
others because of their minute size, since this is incapable of admitting division. They 
give these names to those smallest and finest bodies which the sun, when shining inside 
through windows, shows to be vibrating back and forth in its light; 

these men were also followed by Ecphantus of Syracuse the Pythagorean (cf. app. 
ad A 1.3.19, 51.2 DK); 

(c) but Plato son of Aristo (cf. app. ad A 1.3.21) says the principles of the whole of 
things are God, matter and the Forms; 

but Aristotle of Stagira son of Nicomachus (cf. app. ad A 1.3.22) (says these are) form 
and matter and privation; not four but five elements, for he said that the aetherial is 
the different [sic, as a rule emended to ‘fifth’], which is inflexible and unchanging; 

Xenocrates of Carchedon [sic, instead of Chalcedon or Calchedon] (cf. app. ad 
A 1.3.23, F 22 Isnardi Parente”) addresses the matter, out of which all things have come 
to be, as ‘ever-flowing’; 

but Zeno of Citium son of Mnaseas (cf. app. ad A 1.3.25, SVF 1.85) the companion 
of Crates, the originator of the Stoic sect, said that the god and the matter are the 
principles; 

(a1) but Hippasus of Metapontum (cf. app. ad A1.5.5, 18A7 DK) and Heraclitus son of 
Bloson of Ephesus (T 200 Mouraviev) held that the All is one, unmoved [sic, generally 
amended to ‘always in motion’] and limited, and that the principle is fire; 

(az) but Diogenes of Apollonia (cf. app. ad A 1.3.26) said the All has been composed 
from air. 
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(b”) 4 
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Thales (fr. 260 Wéhrle) [omitting the remainder of the paragraph]. 
Thales’ associate Anaximander (12Aga DK) [omitting the remainder of the 
paragraph]. 

Anaximenes (13A6 DK) [omitting the remainder of the paragraph]. 
Xenophanes of Colophon (21A32 Dk), having traveled his own road, that 
is to say one deviating from of all those previously mentioned [sc. Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes], preserves neither coming to be nor perishing, 
but claims that the All is always alike. For if this came to be, he says, it is 
necessary that it did not exist before. But what is not cannot come to be, 
not could what is not produce anything, or anything come to be from what 
is not. And he declares that the senses/sensations are unreliable, and he 
wholly condemns reason itself together with them. He also declares that 
the earth, as it is being carried down continuously and little by little, in 
time gives way to the sea. [omitting theology and most of physics]. And all 
things come from earth. [omitting some physics]. 

Parmenides of Elea (28A22 DK), an associate of Xenophanes, adopted his 
views and simultaneously adopted the contrary stance. For he declares that 
the Allis everlasting and motionless according to the true account of things 
for it is ‘single and of a single kind, unshaken, and ungenerated’ (cf. 28B8.4), 
while coming to be belongs to things that are believed to be according toa 
false assumption, and he drives the senses/sensations away from the truth. 
He says that if something exists next to being, this is non-being, but that 
non-being does not exists in the whole of things. So in this way he preserves 
being qua being ungenerated. He says that the earth came to be from the 
dense {air} flowing down. 

Zeno of Elea (29A23 DK) failed to make an original contribution, but raised 
even more difficulties. 

Democritus of Abdera (68A39 DK) posited that the Allis unlimited because 
it was not in any way produced by anyone. He also says that it is changeless, 
and explains in general terms what sort of All it is, literally (sc. saying that) 
‘the causes of present events have no beginning, but from the beginning 
from infinite time all thing have been entirely precontained by necessity, 
things that were and are and will be. He describes the origin of the sun and 
the moon. [Omitting the rest of the cosmology]. 

Epicurus son of Nicocles of Athens (—) attempts to reign in the nonsense 
about the gods. He also says that nothing comes to be from what is not, 
because the All always was as it is and always shall be as it is, while nothing 
unusual will be brought about in the All in the course of infinite time, 
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9. 
(a’’) 10. 

11. 
(a’”’) 12. 


because the All is a body and not only unchangeable, but also infinite. 
[Omitting the note on the telos, which brings along the parallel view of 
Aristippus in the next paragraph]. 

Aristippus [omitting almost the entire brief paragraph]. 

Empedocles of Acragas (31A30) (says) there are four elements. [Omitting 
almost the entire paragraph]. 

Metrodotus of Chios (70A4 DK) says that the All is everlasting, because it 
would be from what is not if it were generated; and it is infinite because 
it is everlasting, for it has no beginning from where it began, nor any limit 
or termination; and the All does not partake of movement either ... When 
condensed the aether produces clouds [etc., omitting most of the following 
cosmology]. 

Diogenes of Apollonia (51A6 DK) posits air as the element. [Omitting the 
remainder of the paragraph]. 
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Not Much Missing? 
Statistical Explorations of the Placita of Aétius 
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Abstract 


The Placita has a unique textual history, structure, and style that makes statistical 
exploration of its pages especially profitable. In this paper I probe its text using a variety 
of quantitative techniques that help solve some important problems and unanswered 
questions regarding its history, nature, status, and significance. Questions addressed 
include: How much of Aétius’ original work is likely contained in Mansfeld and Runia’s 
reconstruction?; How many individual philosophers not mentioned in the reconstruc- 
tion were likely mentioned in the complete work, and how much of the total philo- 
sophical population does the Placita likely sample? How do chronology and the logic 
of diaeresis affect a chapter's ordering of tenets, and how did this arrangement change 
in time? Who in the Placita’s universe are the most important philosophers, and what 
does this tell us about philosophical history and scientific progress? How philosoph- 
ically diverse are different books and topics in Placita, and how does this reflect the 
contemporary philosophical landscape and contemporary interests? The paper is a 
case study in how traditional philology can, given a suitable text, be enriched by appro- 
priately designed mathematical and statistical tools. 
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Introduction 


The Placita has an unusual structure for a philosophical text that makes it 
strangely suited to quantitative methods of exploration. The repetitive format 
of its chapters, its ordered entries, its stereotyped linguistic character, and its 
cast of recurring philosophers, are all features which encourage a quantitative 
approach to solving some outstanding questions as well as formulating some 
new ones. In the following work, I develop and apply a variety of such meth- 
ods. Some of the results give insight regarding Aétius’ original and its textual 
tradition; others shed light on philosophical history; others simply do their 
bit to further explicate and capture the nature of this curious text. The com- 
mon thread is the statistical approach. I hope to show that such techniques 
can supplement the toolkit of traditional philology and provide new angles of 
interpretation. 

The paper has main four sections, each of which can stand more or less on 
its own two feet: 


1. A mathematical model of the witnesses’ excerpting process that enables a 
systematic analysis of how much of Aétius’ original work is likely contained 
in Mansfeld and Runia’s reconstruction. I show that for chapters where 
both Ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus have copied from the original we most likely 
have very close to the complete work. I also show that Lebedev’s recent 
hypothesis! that many authorial definitions are missing from Ps.Plutarch’s 
and Stobaeus’ testimony is vanishingly improbable. 
2. A mathematical model of the Placita’s citation of philosophers that enables: 
a) estimates of how many individual philosophers not mentioned in the 
reconstruction were likely mentioned in the complete work; 

b) an evaluation of how philosophically diverse different books and topics 
in the Placita are; 

c) and most remarkably, estimates of the total population size of philoso- 
phers whom the doxographical tradition could potentially have cited. 

3. Astatistical technique for determining how chronologically ordered a given 
chapter is, which allows investigation into the Placita’s method of arrange- 
ment and how it changed in time. This will assist us in gauging the degree to 
which the Placita is a history of philosophy or an exercise in dialectic. 

4. Astudy of rates of predicate ellipsis in the Placita, which is a core feature of 
its linguistic style and contributes to its telegram-like character. 


1 Lebedev (2016) 600-602. 
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5. Various simple bibliometric statistics that facilitate exploration of the Placi- 
ta’s perspective on philosophical history and on the uniqueness and influ- 
ence of different philosophers. 


The first two sections are the most technical and mathematically laden. I appre- 
ciate that readers will be more interested in the results than the methods, so for 
the sake of readability step-by-step details of the equations involved have been 
removed to Appendices 4-8. The model in Section 1 I have constructed myself 
to fit the specifics of the case, but the building-blocks and methods used are 
standard in statistics. In Section 2 I have given a new application to a model 
for estimating how many unseen species there are in an environment based on 
species already observed. The model ultimately traces back to Ronald Fisher,? 
the great statistician and biologist, but has been productively extended to solve 
other unseen species problems, such as estimating Shakespeare’s total vocab- 
ulary from word type frequencies in his extant writings. Here my innovation is 
to use it to estimate the number of unseen philosophers who likely appeared 
(i.e. were cited) in those parts of Aétius’ text missing from the reconstruction, 
and indeed in doxographical writing more generally if we had more of it. In 
both these sections the main body has been reserved for a general description 
of the models and a discussion of the results and implications. For Sections 3 
and 5, the techniques are much simpler and have been set out in full in the 
main text. Apart from the use of the tau statistic for quantifying the similarity 
between two lists, most of the analysis rests on simple frequencies, ratios and 
correlations. 


Crucial to the argument in the first two sections is the distinction between the 
original lost text of Aétius (henceforth A‘; A will stand for Aétius himself) and 
Mansfeld and Runia’s reconstruction of this original (henceforth MR) on the 
basis of its three witnesses: Ps.Plutarch (P), Stobaeus (S), and Theodoret (T). 
MR currently exists only as a first version, but the actual data that undergirds 
our modelling is not subject to any major change that would compromise the 
results presented here. The data utilised concerns the macroscopic structure 
of the text and not finer matters such as specific readings. They have been 
collected and published in three appendices, whose content is as follows: 


Appendix 1: A list of all the chapters in MR including: the number of 
doxai copied by each witness and the number of matches between them; 


2 Fisher, Corbet, and Williams (1943). 
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the number of doxai in the reconstructed chapter; the expected and 
maximum likelihood sizes of the original chapter in A‘ according to our 
model; and the totals for each book. 


Appendix 2: A table of Stobaeus’ replacement of material from A‘° with 
excerpts from Arius Didymus’ doxography and Plato’s works. Such re- 
placements can be treated as proxies for their counterpart in A°. 


Appendix 3: A list of all the name-labels in MR, together with their 
citations and total counts. 


Before beginning, let us review in brief those features of the Placita which 
make quantitative exploration a profitable enterprise. The work comprises 
self-contained chapters, each on a well-defined question in philosophy, which 
list various philosophers’ opinions on the question at hand. These opinions 
are self-contained units in themselves, and each is typically introduced with 
a single name-label or a list of name-labels citing those who held the view, 
together with a verb (often elliptical) of saying or thinking. The archetypal 
scheme is ‘such and such says’ followed by the content of the opinion in indirect 
speech. 

Such well-defined textual units are the property that makes the modelling 
of the first section possible. There is even a sense in which it is these units that 
drive the wider doxographical tradition, providing little packages of thought 
ripe for excerptors, anthologists, epitomators and compilers to pluck and copy. 
Their compact size means that, like genes, they are generally copied whole. 
Even when a writer like Stobaeus mixes and matches them, their gene-like 
nature makes them relatively easy to spot and isolate. The upshot for us is that 
we can treat the excerpting of doxographical units as a discrete, probabilistic 
process, so as to draw inferences about the structure of the parent on the basis 
of patterns among the descendants. 

The name-labels attached to the doxai also contain useful information about 
whose opinions are most unique and whose are most influential; about who 
shares opinions with who, and whose opinions are opposed to who. We can 
also examine diachronic trends in citations to sketch a history of philosophical 
progress from within the Placita’s worldview. The regular use of name-labels 
allows us to collect frequency statistics on the Placita’s cast of philosophers 
that is more than just the tedious curation of numbers: hidden in this data we 
can uncover traces of the population structure of philosophers outside the text. 

Lastly, because the constituents of doxographical discourse are typically so 
concise and encapsulated, they can be ordered in ways that are meaningful, 
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with doxai arranged to highlight contrasts, sharpen conceptual distinctions, 
and to provide an exhibit of dialectic in action. Such arrangement is also 
amenable to quantitative treatment, via strategies that have been developed 
to assess the similarity of ranked lists. My aim here is to see whether such 
techniques can show us anything interesting about the Placita’s method of 
ordering its basic materials and how this process changed in time. I hope to 
show that they can. 


1 Modelling the Completeness of Mansfeld and Runia’s 
Reconstruction of Aétius 


An important question that has not yet been answered is how complete Mans- 
feld and Runia’s reconstruction of Aétius is. How many doxai in the origi- 
nal were not copied by Ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus or Theodoret? As I will demon- 
strate, this is a question that can be modelled mathematically under reasonable 
assumptions. We can divide the problem into chapters where we have more 
than one witness, and those where we only have P (henceforth P only chap- 
ters). Tackling the first part of the problem is more complicated since there is 
more information to take into account. We will begin here. 

P and S copy some lemmata and omit others. Since both can be selective 
in their excerpting, though P evidently more so than §, it is possible that there 
are chapters in which both happen to omit the same entry or entries. We know 
of a few definite cases like chapter 4.3, where T contributes 2 additional doxai 
omitted by both P and S. Such mutual omission becomes harder the more 
entries they copy relative to the size of the original chapter. For example, if P, 
S and T each copy 6 doxai from a chapter, it will be harder for them all to omit 
the same item if the original chapter size was 7 rather than 10. 

By the same reasoning, mutual citation, or matches in the selections of our 
witnesses, also varies in probability with chapter size. Intuitively, if we keep 
the sizes of their samples constant, it becomes less probable that P and S copy 
the same lemmata as we increase the hypothetical size of A‘, just as it is less 
probable that you and I will pick the same number if we have to choose one 
between 1 and 100 than if we have to choose one between 1 and 10. All else 
being equal, a larger number of matches suggests to us that A° is smaller and 
that there are less missing lemmata. The model we will build hinges on this 
basic insight. 

This section has two main aims. First, we wish to find the original chap- 
ter sizes in A° that maximise the probability of us observing the data we 
have, acommon statistical method known as Maximum Likelihood Estimation. 
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Second, we wish to find the weighted average of hypothetical chapter sizes in A 
that may have produced these same data, the hypothetical sizes being weighted 
according to their posterior probability (their probability given the observed 
data). The second estimate gives the expected value of original chapter sizes 
and is a more conservative measure of the reconstruction’s completeness since 
it takes the whole posterior distribution into account and not just its maximum. 
For some probability distributions, like the so-called ‘bell-curve’, the maximum 
(often called the mode) of the distributed variable and the expected value (the 
average) coincide, while for others they do not. The distribution of original 
chapter sizes will be of this latter kind, in which case it is useful to know both 
the maximum and the average. 


11 A Model of the Complete Text of Aétius’ Placita for Chapters with 
More Than One Witness 

To proceed we first assume that each witness chooses whether to copy a 
doxa or not by independently flipping a yes/no coin weighted according to 
his own selective probability. This probability will come in two varieties, pro- 
visional and real. We do not know the real probability because we do not 
have A°. We can however form a provisional estimate based on Mansfeld and 
Runia’s reconstruction. As it only includes lemmata that are attested in one 
of the witnesses, the reconstruction gives the minimum possible size of A°. 
The provisional selective probability will therefore be the maximum possible 
given the evidence. If there are missing lemmata, the real probability will be 
lower than the provisional one. How much lower requires some modelling to 
answer. 

The assumption of a constant selective probability for each witness may 
appear simplistic because it assumes that P and S are not biased towards 
selecting doxai based on some feature or set of features. For example, we might 
suppose that our witnesses’ selective choices are influenced by the name- 
label(s) attached to the doxai—which, in P’s case at least, is evidently true 
(see Section 2.1). If P and S’s biases overlap, then it will be easier for them to 
pick matches, which means the random model will underestimate the number 
of missing chapters. However, if we calculate a selective probability for each 
name-label in each witness, there is no significant positive correlation between 
P’s selective probabilities and S’s, so such preferences should not bias the model 
downwards.’ Furthermore, besides making calculations far easier, the use of a 


3 Calculated from data in MR, r = 0.078, where the selective probability of a name-label in 
a witness is the number of doxai with that label copied by that witness, divided by the 
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constant selective probability for all doxai avoids the problems that come with 
estimating too many parameters from limited data. 

We should also note that a sceptic who believes our estimates of missing 
lemmata are too low may always postulate the existence of further hidden 
features which conspire to make P and S choose the same doxai. But unless 
such features are clearly identified and shown to significantly bias the model, 
we can hardly incorporate them into the model. The sceptic has the burden of 
proof to justify his scepticism. 

Let us begin with a list of our model’s variables. Some of them reference 
observed quantities which can be found in Appendix, while the others (aster- 
isked) require estimation.: 


Pis the set {p,, Po, ---, P,} of the number of lemmata in Ps.Plutarch for 
each chapter. 

Sis the set {s), 55, ..., s,} of the number of lemmata in Stobaeus for each 
chapter. 

T is the set {t, t, ..., t,} of the number of lemmata in Theodoret for 
each chapter. 

M? is the set {m> n m,, ..., m>} of the number of matching lemmata 
between P and S in each chapter. 

Mis the set {mj}, m5, ..., mj,} of the number of matching lemmata 
between T and P or S in each chapter. 

*A° is the set {a,, do, ...,@,,} of the number of lemmata in each chapter 
of the original text of A. 

*0,,, 4,, 9, are the selective probabilities of P, S and T. 


Ultimately we want to use the observed data to estimate the original chapter 
sizes of A°, and thus require some way of connecting the two. Under our coin- 
flipping assumption, we can calculate the probability of observing our data for 
any chosen chapter size and any chosen set of selective probabilities by con- 
structing a joint distribution of the binomial random variables p,, s,, t;, m: smi. 
In practice, because we have estimated the selective probabilities as the pro- 
portion of witnessed doxai copied by each witness, these probabilities will be 
a function of the chapter sizes in A‘. Once these relationships have been for- 
malised, Maximum Likelihood Estimation finds the combination of chapter 


number of doxai with that label in chapters attested by that witness. This lack of correlation 
is already expected if we observe that there is little variability in S’s probabilities: he has an 
overwhelming tendency to copy all attested doxai in the chapter's to which he is a witness. 
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sizes and corresponding selection rates that make our data most probable. 
Sometimes a neat solution can be found analytically through calculus. Our 
case has some thorns that make solution by computer program far easier. The 
solution gives the most likely size of the individual chapters in A‘. 

Before maximising the model over the set of relevant chapters we have to 
make some distinctions in our dataset. First, we have to separate out those 
chapters where S’s testimony is poor due not to his selections but to bad trans- 
mission of the text, as inclusion of such chapters would distort his selective 
probability. In some places Byzantine copyists have clearly abridged the text 
by keeping only Platonic and Aristotelian doxai; in others, the transmission is 
mutilated. The affected chapters are 3.5, 3.7, 3.15) 4-4) 4-7, 4-19, 5-18, 5.20, 5.26, 
5.28. These chapters have been given their own selection probability that is 
independent of the selection rate for healthy Stobaean chapters. Next, chap- 
ter 5.30 is exceptional in being the only chapter where the material in S comes 
from the second part of his monumental anthology, the so-called Florilegium, 
and so this chapter has also been given a unique selective probability. The 
other change we have to make is to correct for S’s habit of replacing material 
from Aétius with extracts from Arius Didymus and quotations from Plato. Since 
these substitutions can be cross-checked against P, we should treat them as a 
proxy for Ain S and not as omissions. Replacements of Aétius with Arius Didy- 
mus occur at chapters 1.9, 1.10, 1.U, 1.18, 1.19, 1.21, 2.4, 2.20, 2.23; replacements of 
Platonic doxai with quotations at chapters 2.5, 2.7, 4.2.4 Finally, I have omitted 
the recapitulatory lemmata 1.3.6, which both P and S copy, and 1.3.8, which only 
P copies. Though MR print these as separate lemmata in their text, they con- 
tain no philosophical content and are merely transitional. All in all, we are left 
with 87 chapters to model.5 

The results are strikingly emphatic. For all chapters witnessed by both P and 
S (excepting cases where S’s transmission is poor), the most likely size is the 
same as MR.® Because the selective probabilities for both T and poorly trans- 
mitted chapters in S are relatively low, chapters with only P plus poor S and/orT 


4 See Appendix 2. for a list. On Stobaeus’ use of Arius Didymus and the problem of differenti- 
ating which material in Stobaeus’ Eclogae derives from him and which from Aétius, see Runia 
(1996). 

5 Chapters 1.2, 1.3, 1.5, 1.7, 1.9, 1.10, 1.1, 1.12, 1.13, 1.14, 1.15, 1.16, 1.17, 1.18, 1.19, 1.20, 1.21, 1.22, 1.23, 1.24, 
1.25, 1.26, 1.27, 1.28, 1.29, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, 2.7, 2.8, 2.9, 2.10, 2.11, 2.12, 2.13, 2.14, 2.15, 2.16, 
2.17, 2.18, 2.19, 2.20, 2.21, 2.22, 2.23, 2.24, 2.25, 2.26, 2.27, 2.28, 2.29, 2.30, 2.31, 2.32, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.45 
3:5) 3-7) 3-8, 3.15, 3-17, 4-2, 4.3) 4-4) 4.5, 4.6, 4.7, 4.78, 4.8, 4.9, 4.10, 4.13, 4.14, 4.15, 4.16, 4.17, 4.19, 
5.18, 5.20, 5.26, 5.28, 5.30. 

6 This does not necessarily mean that the chapter is most likely complete, for which see 
Appendix 1 and the Addendum on p. 373. 
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are most likely incomplete. For example, chapter 4.5 only has P and T as 








witnesses (p = 13, t = 1, mr = 14). The maximum likelihood estimate for this 
chapter is 16, so there are most likely 2 doxai missing. 

Thus, for those chapters with both P and healthy S, if A’s lost work was 
suddenly unearthed and you were asked to gamble on the original size of each 
of these chapters, you would maximise your winnings by going with complete 
for every one of these chapters. The information in the data driving this result is 
the fact that nearly every one of P’s doxai has a match in S, so that S as a general 
rule must copy out an entire chapter when he chooses to copy it at all. If missing 
lemmata were rampant, we would expect many more instances of doxai in P 
that are not in S. The result that many chapter sizes in the reconstruction are 
the most likely size of the original is certainly satisfying, It vindicates both Diels’ 
original vision and Mansfeld and Runia’s decision to produce a definitive single 
text. 

Nevertheless, we should be careful to distinguish maximum likelihood from 
the expected size of A‘, which in many ways will be a more informative measure 
of A°’s probability. If a chapter's maximum likelihood size represents the most 
rational one-off gamble on the condition that you get paid for guessing exactly 
the right size, then its expected size represents the most rational gamble if 
the wager is repeated with many different versions of the original chapter and 
you win more the closer you are to the right answer on average. Although it is 
correct to say that each of the P and healthy S chapters is mostly likely complete 
when each is taken by itself, it is almost certain that some of them are not, 
as improbable events become increasingly probable with more trials. We do 
not know which chapters these will be exactly, just as we do not know which 
of a large number of dice rolls will be a six. But we can estimate the most 
likely number of missing lemmata (just like we can estimate the most likely 
number of sixes rolled in a large number of trials) when the chapters are taken 
all together, because the expected value of the sum of all the chapters in A° is 
equal to the sum of the expected value of each chapter in A°. Let us now pursue 
this second aim and calculate an expected size of A‘, which will give us the most 
likely number of missing lemmata when the text is taken as a whole. 

Making good on this promise requires a few more moves. First we flip the 
conditional relation to turn the probability of our data given a chosen size 
of A° into the probability of a particular size of A° given our data. We do 
this with a workhorse of probability theory known as Bayes’ theorem, which 
allows us to attach a specific probability to any hypothetical chapter size. The 
weighted average of these chapter sizes is then computed to give a weighted 
average size for each chapter in A‘, and these are then added together to give a 
weighted average size for the whole original work. For instance, if a chapter in 
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Aétius has, according to our model, 50% chance of containing 5 items, 30% 
6 items, and 20% 7 items, then the expected original size of the chapter is 
(0.5 x 5) + (0.3 x 6) + (0.2 x 7) = 5.7. Of course, in reality there cannot be a 
fractional chapter. If there was a three-sided die with faces ‘5; ‘6’ and ‘7, loaded 
so that it landed with a ‘5’ 50% of the time, ‘6’ 30% of the time, and ‘7’ 20% of 
the time, then 5.7 is the expected long-run average of repeated throws. If each 
face represents an original chapter size that may have produced our observed 
data, and each throw an empirical determination of the original chapter size, 
then the weighted average can be envisaged as the long-run average outcome 
of such experiments. Alternatively, to revisit the gambling analogy, it is the best 
choice of number if we want to minimise the average difference between each 
throw’s outcome and our choice. In other words, it is the number that makes 
one the least wrong on average. 

The final step involves making our model learn. You will remember that the 
true selective probabilities for each of our witnesses are ultimately hidden from 
us. If we begin with the provisional rates based on the reconstruction, we can 
revise them after running the model by using the model’s estimation of total 
lemmata rather than Mansfeld and Runia’s reconstruction (as we will recall, 
their reconstruction does not consider potentially missing lemmata). We can 
then run the model again with these new revised selective probabilities to get 
yet another estimation of the original size of these chapters. The procedure of 
refinement can be continued in circular fashion by repeating the above process 
until the model’s output equals its input, beyond which there is nothing new 
for our model to learn and it has reached its final estimates for the selective 
probabilities and original size of the Placita. 


1.2 Running the Multiple Witnesses Model 

Before we run the model over the relevant set of chapters, let us first get a feel 
for it by seeing it perform on a test chapter. I will use ch. 1.18, which is attested by 
all three witnesses.” For this chapter, the values of our variables are as follows: 


t 





p=58=6,t=4,m?=5,m 





4,mr = 6, uP 0.65, 8, = 0.95, 0; = 0.49 


Note that the values of $ are those based on MR: we will not be able to revise 
these until we run the model over the whole set. For the test the maximum 


7 The final lemma of this chapter is troublesome due to differences in the versions of P and S. 
Shas worked in additional material from another source, if not outright replaced the original 
lemma in A. As stated above, any such replacement can be treated as a proxy for the original 
lemma in our model. 
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TABLE 9.1 Likelihood and posterior probabilities for different original chapter sizes of ch. 1.18 


P(data | a) P(a| data) 
a  Model1 Model2 Model3 Model1 Model2 Model3 





6 0.735092 0.179113 0.040285 0.698337 0.883747 0.939173 
7 0.257282 0.021941 0.002517 0.244418 0.108259 0.058675 
8 0.051456 0.001536 8.99E-05 0.048884 0.007578 0.002095 
9 0.007718 8.06E-05 2.41E-06 0.007333 0.000398 5.61E-05 
10 0.000965 3.53E-06 5.37E-08 0.000917 1.74E-05 1.25E-06 
11 0.000106 1.36E-07  1.05E-0o9 0.000101  6.7E-07 2.46E-08 
12 1.06E-05 4.75E-o9 1.88E-11 1.01E-05 2.35E-08 4.39E-10 
13. 9.85E-07 1.54E-10 3.12E-13 9.36E-07 7.62E-10 7.27E-12 
14 8.62E-08 4.73E-12 4.87E-15 8.19E-0o8 2.33E-11 1.14E-13 
15 7.19E-o9 1.38E-13 7.24E-17  6.83E-09 6.81E-13  1.69E-15 
16 5.75E-10 3.86E-15 1.03E-18 5.46E-10 1.91E-14 2.41E-17 


Weighted average (a): 6.368421 6.124682 6.063038 
8 8 





number of missing lemmata I have allowed the model to consider is 10. I have 
also included the results of 2 partial models, each of which considers only some 
of the complete set of informative variables available to us. The three models 
in increasing order of completeness are: 


Model1: P(a|s, 0,) 
Model 2: P(alp,s, My, 6, 0.) 
Model 3: P(alp,s, t, My, My, I> 955 9;). 


The results in Table 9.1 show both the likelihood, P(data|a), as well as the 
posterior, P(a | data), for each size a. 

As can be seen from the table, in the case of this chapter including more 
information in the model increases the probability that the chapter is com- 
plete. There is a small probability that the chapter is missing a doxa, but the 
chances that it is missing any more quickly plummet and approach zero after 
that. The table can also be used to reiterate the difference between maximum 
likelihood and expected value. The most likely size of the original version of 
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ch. 1.18 is the size in the rightmost column with the largest probability, which 
is 6. If, on the other hand, P and S were to copy at their respective probabilities 
from a chapter that randomly had between 6 and 16 doxai, and this experiment 
was repeated infinite times, then the average of the chapter sizes where the 
outcome matched our observed data would be 6.06. This more conservative 
figure factors in the possibility of relatively improbable events. 

Table 9.2 summarises a complete run of the model over the whole set of 87 
chapters. Any model of this kind requires that we make a judgement about 
the relative probability of different original chapter sizes prior to taking our 
new information (the observed data) into account. In probability theory, this 
is known as a prior. In our case, a very conservative prior would be to start from 
a principle of indifference and assign equal probability to any possible chapter 
size from mr to infinity. If we assume such a prior (commonly called a uniform 
prior), then we are saying that before we consider the evidence presented here, 
we think it just as likely that, for example, ch. 118 contains one hundred or 
even one million doxai as it is that it contains six (the size of the reconstructed 
chapter). With such a prior we need to limit the largest possible chapter sizes 
the model is to consider to stop the calculation from continuing forever. In our 
implementation we have made it so that the model considers all sizes from 
mr to mr + n, where mr + n is the largest hypothetical size chapter to pass a 
certain threshold of probability, set in this case to 0.001. As in the calculation of 
maximum likelihood, separate selective probabilities have been estimated for 
healthy S chapters, poorly transmitted chapters in S, and chapters excerpted 
in the Florilegium. The model was implemented and run in Microsoft’s Visual 
Basic for Applications programming language. 

In Appendix 1 there is a column breaking down the final iteration and giving 
the weighted average size for each chapter. In Table 9.2 you can see the expected 
number of missing doxai rising with each iteration as the revised selective 
probabilities come down and it becomes easier for the witnesses to all miss 
copying the same doxa. By the ninth iteration there is no change in the estimate 
(to two decimal places) and the selective probabilities have stabilised. The 
selective probabilities are now consistent with the model's predictions. 

The estimate of 42 missing lemmata for these 87 chapters is very conser- 
vative, since the assumption of a uniform prior is in our case as conservative 
as one could be. Choosing a prior that assigns a decreasing probability with 
increasing chapter size will reduce the estimate. One such option would be a 
geometric prior in which the prior probability that the original chapter size 
contains n lemmata is a fixed proportion of the probability that it contains 
n — 1lemmata, which yields a geometric series (our uniform prior is a special 
case in which this proportion is 1). The smaller we set the ratio between the 
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TABLE 9.2 Expected number of missing lemmata for chapters with multiple witnesses in 
Mansfeld and Runia’s reconstruction of Aétius, assuming uniform prior 


Iteration miss. o¢ Q 


@D 
os 


p 0, 9, bad 0 slorilesian 





H 


28.66 5.83 0.6805 0.9527 0.2545 0.6667 0.4975 
37-34 6.77 0.6496 0.9388 0.1940 0.5856 0.4819 
40.28 7.05 0.6408 0.9329 0.1826 0.5569 0.4779 
41.385 7.15 0.6379 0.9304 0.1797 0.5463 0.4766 
41.76 7.18 0.6368 0.9294 0.1789 0.5426 0.4761 
41.92 7.20 0.6364 0.9290 0.1786 0.5413 0.4759 
41.98 7.21 0.6363 0.9288 0.1784 0.5408 0.4758 
42.01 7.21 0.6362 0.9288 0.1784 0.5406 0.4758 


O© AN an fw Dd 


42.02 7.21 0.6362 0.9287 0.1784 0.5406 0.4758 





TABLE 9.3 Expected number of missing lemmata with different geometric priors 


Ratio of geometric prior Expected number of missing lemmata 





0.95 38 
0.9 35 
0.8 29 
0.5 15 





prior probabilities of successive chapter sizes, the more hawkish our assump- 
tions about the completeness of the chapter. Table 9.3 gives different estimates 
of the expected number of missing lemmata for a sample of geometric priors 
ranging from mild to aggressive. 

I leave it to the reader to form their own assessment of whether any of 
these priors is more reasonable than the uniform prior. There are of course 
logical problems with taking too forward a stance on the question of prior 
probabilities. In theory, we could force the conclusion we want simply by 
arbitrarily choosing a prior that predetermines this result, which is nothing 
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TABLE 9.4 Upper and lower bounds for expected 
number of lemmata missing from chapters 
with multiple witnesses in Mansfeld and 
Runia’s reconstruction of Aétius 


68% 95% 





0, lower 0.6266 0.6176 
0, upper 0.6478 0.6556 
Missing lemmatalower 31 23 
Missing lemmata upper 52 62 





more than begging the question. The beauty of the uniform prior is that it is 
immune to such accusations. However another prior worth considering is that 
suggested by Raftery in his discussion of Bayesian estimation of the parameter 
N (our a) in a binomial model.® He assumes a Poisson distribution for N and 
applies the standard vague prior for such distributions of 1/N. Use of such a 
prior in our case yields an estimate of 37 missing lemmata. 

It is natural to question how accurate the model’s predictions likely are. 
Ideally, we would have another case of doxographical excerpting where we 
actually possessed the original text and could therefore test the model against 
real data. Sucha parallel is not available, so the best we can do is what is known 
as synthetic validation. Here we digitally concoct some original texts and then 
simulate witnesses copying from them to generate sample sizes and matches 
for our model to observe. We can then compare the model’s predictions with 
the actual sizes of the manufactured originals. Appendix 5 gives more details 
on this procedure. A distribution of the prediction errors can be used to put 
some bounds on our model's estimates, as summarised in Table 9.4. 

It is worth reiterating that these are only rough estimates, and hold only if 
the model’s assumptions hold. 


8 Raftery (1988). 
9g We do have ps.Galen’s abridgement of P (in effect and epitome of an epitome), but in this 
case we lack multiple witnesses. 
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1.3 A Model of the Complete Text of Aétius’ Placita for Chapters 
Witnessed Only by P or S 

In cases where P is our only witness, we do not have as much to go on and 
our model will amount to little more than an extrapolation of P’s selective 
probability to P-only chapters.!° If I tell you that I have thrown 6 sixes in n 
number of trials, then the most likely number of trials is just the number of 
successes divided by the probability of success. Similarly, if P copies k number 
of lemmata in P-only chapters, the most likely size of the original for these 
chapters is k/6,,. 

In determining & we must consider whether we should exclude anything 
from our set of P-only chapters. I have removed the prefatory chapters and 
editorial comments (chapters 1.0, 1.1.1, 1.8.1, 2.0, 3.0, 4.0) for obvious enough rea- 
sons. Another consideration is a bit more complicated. There are a number of 
chapters which have only a single doxa. These may either be labelled (chapters 
1.6, 4.11, 4.12, 4.21, 5.6, 5.22) or anonymous (chapters 1.4, 3.18 (3.5a in MR’s unpub- 
lished new edition), 3.6). The case of 1.20, where P has only one doxa (Zeno and 
his descendents) but S two (Zeno and his descendents, Epicurus), shows that 
P can reduce a polylemmatic chapter to a monolemmatic one. However there 
is no evidence for him doing this with anonymous doxai. When doxai are con- 
trasted, they require some label to differentiate them, even if it is just a generic 
‘some’. From this we may infer that anonymous monolemmatic chapters in P 
probably did not have further contrasting doxai in Aétius, since in that case we 
would have expected them to have retained some kind of label, as at 1.20. The 
other possibility—slim in my view—is that P only chose one doxa and then 
removed all trace of the label and a verb of saying by reformulating it in direct 
discourse. Finally, I have reduced the size of single doxa chapters like 4.u, which 
are broken up by Mansfeld and Runia into a number of lemmata, to one. We are 
concerned with doxai, not segments of doxai. 

After making these removals, there are 143 doxai left in P. If we use the 
selective probability for P estimated in the previous section (see Table 9.2), 
then there are most likely approximately 143/0.636 ~ 223 doxai in the P-only 


10 _— [ have entertained and played with more complicated linear models that include more 
than one predictor. For example, we might conjecture that the presence or absence of 
certain philosophers in a given chapter bears some relation to chapter size (e.g. if rare 
philosophers are mentioned then it is more likely that the original chapter was larger). 
However, considering the rather small size of our training sample as well as changes in 
the mix and prevalence of name-labels from book to book, this method is prone to over- 
fitting and assumes too much similarity in complex structure between the training and 
test samples. 
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TABLE 9.5 Upper and lower bounds for 
predicted number of total and 
missing lemmata in P-only 
chapters of Mansfeld and Runia’s 
reconstruction of Aétius 





68% 95% 





Total lemmata lower 205 184 
Total lemmata upper 239 9-254 
Missing lemmata lower 63 42 
Missing lemmata upper 97 +112 





chapters, so approximately 223 — 142 = 81 missing. To put some bounds on this 
prediction we need to assess how accurate the simple method of extrapolation 
is at predicting the cumulative sum of chapters in A° on the basis of the 
cumulative sum of the corresponding chapter sizes in P. One way to do this is 
to randomly resample the set of chapters with multiple witnesses to construct 
some new chapter sets for testing. For each of these test sets, we perform the 
same extrapolation as above and note its deviation from the correct answer. 
Taken together, these results will yield a distribution of predictive errors from 
which we may then derive prediction intervals. 

Ideally, these tests sets would not include any estimated quantities. As we do 
not have the original chapter sizes, we will have to make do with the expected 
original chapter sizes estimated in the previous section. Our exact method is as 
follows. We take the set of 87 chapters with multiple witnesses and randomly 
sample from it (with replacement) until the sum of chapter sizes in P exceeds 
143 doxai. We then make our extrapolation using a selective probability for P 
of 0.637 and record its difference from the sum of estimated chapter sizes in 
A‘. This procedure is repeated 1000 times to obtain a distribution of predictive 
errors. Bounds taken from this distribution are then added to the predicted 
figures of 223 total lemmata and 81 missing. 

These bounds are only a rough guide and assume that P’s selective behaviour 
in chapters where he is the only witness is more or less faithfully mirrored 
in those chapters where we have multiple witnesses. It will be seen that even 
where we only have P it is almost certain that we have well over half the original 
work. 
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For the sake of completeness, we have also calculated an expected original 
chapter size for every chapter where P is the only witness by the method 
applied in the previous section (see Appendix 4 for details). We have again 
used a uniform prior, and applied the same threshold to halt the calculation. 
The estimated values are included in Appendix 1. 

Lastly, there is a single chapter (4.7a) for which our only witness is S. We 
have implemented the same procedure as for P-only chapters to find maximum 
likelihood and expected sizes for this chapter, using of course the selective 
probability for S estimated in the previous section of 0.929. 


We are now ina position to offer our best estimate for the total number of doxai 
missing from the reconstruction. We estimated in the order of 42 doxai missing 
from chapters where we have multiple witnesses, and a further 81 missing for 
P-only chapters, which gives a grand total of 123 doxai most likely missing from 
the entire reconstruction. If this figure is close, then we have approximately 
86% of the original lemmata, although some of those we do have may well 
have been abridged." This is no doubt a welcome result, and some will probably 
think it too good to be true. Here we can only point the reader back to the 
original insight on which we built our model, and reiterate again that if there 
were a large amount of missing doxai, there could not be anywhere near the 
level of matches between P and S’s testimony which we in fact observe. 


1.4 A Mathematical Argument against Lebedev’s Hypothesis of Many 
Missing Authorial Definitions 

This same approach allows us to dismiss out of hand a fanciful conjecture 
regarding the structure of A°. Lebedev has proposed that the authorial defini- 
tions preserved by our witnesses in 8 of the 128 attested chapters must have had 
counterparts in other chapters, which were later lost through selective excerpt- 
ing.!? This claim is one plank in Lebedev’s argument that the Placita originally 
had a more dogmatic function than supposed by Mansfeld and Runia, before 
later being reworked by P into a tool of Christian apologetics. In Lebedev’s view, 
the Placita was originally conceived as a vehicle for the delivery of actual phys- 
ical doctrine, and therefore would have included an authoritative definition 
for many, if not all, of the work’s central topics. Wondering why definitions are 


11 To reach this figure I have used 751 as the total number of lemmata in the model after the 
adjustments described above (see the bracketed sum in Appendix 1, from which the 14 
lemmata in the N/A chapters have been removed). 

12 Lebedev (2016) 600-602. 
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given for shape and colour but not for god, time, and fate, Lebedev writes that 
‘the choice of the preserved definitions seems to be accidental and must be due 
to the omission of many others. 

Lebedev’s hypothesis faces a colossal, insurmountable problem. If P and S 
were both excerpting independently and accidentally from an original that had 
a large number of authorial definitions, the probability that they should copy 
exactly the same 8 definitions is miniscule. In fact, if there were anything like 128 
original definitions and P and S each copied 8 definitions randomly, we would 
expect none of their definitions to match. 

To be precise, the probability that P and S copy the same 8 definitions from 
a text that contained n definitions is, on the assumption of independent and 


8 
accidental excerpting, in = ty" Even if we grant Lebedev’s identification of 
two extra authorial definitions that he believes have gone unnoticed in the text 
of S, the probability that all the 8 definitions P copies are included in the 10 
10 
S copies is — = i" Because the denominator in both fractions grows very 
8 8 
quickly, perfect overlap of P’s selection with S’s quickly becomes improbable 
with increasing n. We can be charitable to Lebedev and assign a uniform prior 
distribution to n, which means that before considering any new evidence our 
view is that it is just as likely that there are 128 definitions in A‘ as it is that 
there are 8 (or any other number in this interval). The posterior probabilities for 
different numbers of definitions in A° (i.e. their probability given the number of 
matching definitions between P and S) on the assumption of random selection 
and a uniform prior are set out in Table 9.6. 

We see that the probability that the 8 or 10 definitions surviving in P and S 
were the only definitions in A° is 0.875 or 0.7 respectively. In other words, in 
both cases it is more likely than not that we have all the definitions, which 
is further confirmed by the fact that in both cases the expected number of 
definitions (8.17 and 10.5) is very close to the observed number of defini- 
tions. 

Lebedev, however, wants to say that ‘the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the extant text of P is a truncated and heavily abridged version (or rather a per- 
sonal copy) of a complete handbook of physical philosophy from which more 
than 90% of the authorial definitions and/or other authorial explanations, 


13. Lebedev (2016) 601. 

14 It makes no difference to the mathematics whether P was excerpting directly from PS- 
Placita (Lebedev’s term for the common source of P and S) or some intermediate text, an 
idea he entertains. 
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TABLE 9.6 Posterior probabilities for different numbers of definitions in 
the original text of Aétius, assuming a uniform prior 
distribution and random selection 


n definitions in A® P(n|8 matches, §P(n|8 matches, 


8 definitions in S) 10 definitions in S) 





8 0.875000 

9 0.097222 

10 0.019444 0.700000 
11 0.005303 0.190909 
12 0.001768 0.063636 
13 0.000680 0.024476 
14 0.000291 0.010490 
15 0.000136 0.004895 
16 0.000068 0.002448 
17 0.000036 0.001296 
18 0.000020 0.000720 
19 0.000012 0.000417 
20 0.000007 0.000250 
128 6.12E-13 2.2E-11 





introductions and remarks have been removed.5 From which it follows that 
he thinks the original contained at least 80 such definitions or remarks. But 


the probability that A° contained 80 or more such definitions or remarks is far 


smaller than the probability of winning the lottery: approximately 3.34 x 107! 


8 


in the first case and 1. 20 x 10° in the second. It seems Lebedev believes in the 


inevitability of miracles. We most likely have all the original definitions. 


15 Lebedev (2016) 601. 
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2 Name-Labels in Text Missing from the Reconstruction 


We can also make some educated guesses about which name-labels belonged 
to any doxai missing from the reconstructed text. These labels will be either a) 
cited elsewhere in the reconstruction, or b) not cited anywhere in the recon- 
struction. To estimate the former we can extrapolate P’s selective behaviour 
in chapters where we have P plus healthy!® S or T chapters (henceforth P & S 
or T) to P only chapters. In the case of the latter, though we cannot actually 
name names, there exist methods that can be exploited to estimate roughly 
how many new labels there likely would have been in any amount of missing 
text—and even, as promised in the introduction, in an infinite amount of miss- 
ing text, and so in the doxographical universe as a whole. We will begin with the 
former problem. 


21 Estimating Missing Doxai for Name-Labels Cited in the 
Reconstruction 

Using the set of P & S or T chapters, we can estimate P’s individual selec- 
tive probability 0, for each name-label /. Erring on the conservative side and 
assuming a uniform prior distribution for each 0, our estimate adds 1 to the 
numerator and 2 to the denominator of the ratio between the number of doxai 
in P with label / in MR and the number of citations of / in MR (see Appendix 6 
for mathematical justification).!” Below in Table 9.7 is a complete list of name- 
labels cited in P only chapters with corresponding probabilities and estimates, 
arranged in descending order of estimated missing doxai. 

A number of points jump out at us from this list. The first is that selection 
rates vary widely. If P were consistent, all labels should be conserved at his 
overall rate, ie. ~0.64. It is clear that he tends to preserve bigger names at a 
much higher rate. Indeed if we use the total word count of doxai attributed toa 
name-label as an indication of its importance, there is a pretty good correlation 
between this measure of importance and its selection probability in P.!* His 


16 __ Le. excluding those chapters where S’s testimony is compromised: 3.5, 3.7, 3.15, 4-4) 4-7) 
4.19, 5-18, 5.20, 5.26, 5.28, 5.30. See p. 286. 

17. Wecalculate it this way, rather than as the number of citations in P divided by citations 
in MR, because P sometimes omits the name-label but not the doxa. 

18 The value of R? varies depending on the citation threshold that must be passed to be 
included in the correlation (the small sample sizes of labels with low citation counts 
make the estimation of selective probabilities hazardous). It hovers around 0.4 when the 
threshold is >5 but rises up to 0.62 if the threshold is increased to 20. 
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aversion to omitting Platonic and Pythagorean doxai in particular betrays a 
man whose preferences have been shaped by the philosophical spirit of his age. 


TABLE 9.7 P's selective probabilities for individual name-labels based on P & S or T chapters 
and extrapolated missing citations in P only chapters 





Label Citations Doxai Selective Citations Estimated missing 
inP&Sor copied probability in P only doxai in P 
Tchapters byP chapters only chapters 
Strato 11 2 0.231 5 17 
Democritus 37 24 0.641 18 10 
Empedocles 39 28 0.707 21 9 
Some 30 14 0.469 7 8 
Parmenides 23 11 0.480 7 8 
Peripatetics 6 fe) 0.125 1 7 
Stoics 45 36 0.787 25 7 
Hippo 1 fe) 0.333 3 6 
Aristotle 43 32 0.733 16 6 
Leucippus 15 7 0.471 5 6 
Anaxagoras 28 20 0.700 12 5 
Epicurus 31 24 0.758 11 4 
Pythagoras 26 20 0.750 10 3 
Diogenes of Ap. 19 11 0.571 4 3 
Xenocrates 8 3 0.400 2 3 
Alcmaeon 8 6 0.700 6 3 
Anaximenes 16 10 0.611 4 3 
Cleanthes 7 3 0.444 2 3 
Philolaus 5 3 0.571 3 2 
Asclepiades 3 2 0.600 3 2 
Thales 15 12 0.765 6 2 
Xenophanes 17 11 0.632 3 2 
Metrodorus 14 11 0.750 5 2 
Ecphantus 3 1 0.400 1 2 


Anaximander 17 13 0.737 4 1 
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TABLE 9.7 P’s selective probabilities for individual name-labels (cont.) 








Label Citations Doxai Selective Citations Estimated missing 
inP&Sor copied probability in P only doxai in P 
Tchapters byP chapters only chapters 
Zeno the Stoic 8 5 0.600 2 1 
Chrysippus 5 2 0.429 1 1 
Plato 47 44 0.918 14 1 
Antiphon 4 2 0.500 1 1 
Dicaearchus 2 1 0.500 1 1 
from Thales 5 4 0.714 2 1 
Heraclides 8 5 0.600 1 1 
Heraclitus 25 16 0.630 1 1 
Pythagoreans 15 14 0.882 1 fo) 





The large estimation for Strato is surprising, and caused by P’s rather dismis- 
sive treatment of him in the sample set, which leads us to estimate a very 
low selective probability. P cites him only at 3.2.5 and 4.5.3 in chapters also 
witnessed by S or T. His fusion of Aristotle and Strato doxai into a single Aris- 
totle lemma at 3.3.14 suggests that he may have seen Strato as reducible to and 
eclipsed by his school’s archegete on most of the topics of the first four books. 
Thematically, all the chapters in which P does cite Strato are either medical in 
nature or have substantial medical interest (four citations in Book 5 alongside 
a citation in chapter 4.5 on the location of the regent part); have only relatively 
recently become a topic (chapter 4.23 on whether the soul feels pain with the 
body, where the three doxai of Stoics-Epicurus-Strato show a clear Hellenis- 
tic framing—also of obvious medical interest); or involve procedural physical 
explanations of the thermodynamic variety. One gets the impression that on 
matters such as these, that gel with common depictions of Strato’s interests as 
fundamentally mechanical in the ‘how does it work’ sense, P feels the need to 
give Strato a more prominent role. Accordingly, the above estimate for Strato’s 
missing citations can hardly be correct, or Strato would become one of the high- 
est cited authorities in these chapters of Aétius, which seems inconsistent with 
his profile elsewhere. Such estimates are only as good as their assumptions, and 
nothing guarantees that P slavishly maintains the same selective probability for 
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TABLE 9.8 Ps.Plutarch’s degree of epitomisation (9) by book as estimated from P & S or T 





chapters in MR 
Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 Book 4 
MR P $ MR P $ MRP $ MR P $ 
172 112 0.65 211 150 0.71 55 39 0.71 105 56 0.53 





a label across different books with little variance in local probabilities. It is to 
be expected that he will cite a thinker more as he moves into areas with which 
they are more traditionally associated, and in which they face less competition 
and crowding out from bigger names.!9 

In this respect we also note, as shown in Table 9.8, that his selective probabil- 
ity of all doxai, as estimated from MR, varies substantially across books, so that 
we see his rates across books varying not just at the local but the global level. 

P seems to have been especially brutal in his epitomisation of Book 4. 
Theoretically we could try to incorporate such variance into our estimations, 
but our sample sizes are too small to reward such a distinction. We can do little 
better than the crude extrapolation given above. 


2.2 Estimating the Number of Name-Labels Cited in A° but Not Cited in 
the Reconstruction 

There is an intriguing possibility that there are philosophers uncited in the 
reconstruction who were cited in the missing text. As it happens, this possibility 
is a general instance of the problem of ‘unseen species’ which has been well 
studied in quantitative biology and also extended to textual analysis. In the 
classic textual incarnation of Efron and Thisted,2° the unseen species to be 
estimated are word types in a writer's vocabulary (in their study, Shakspeare) 
that do not appear in his surviving works but would appear if we had more 
works by him. Extending the biological analogy, different species amble into 
the text and are trapped at different rates: some species are harder to catch 
than others and require more text to catch them. Most fortuitously, it turns out 


19 __E.g. P does not cite Aristotle (who overshadows him elsewhere) in chapters 4.23, 5.2, 5.8, 
5.24, where he does cite Strato. 
20 Efron and Thisted (1976). 
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TABLE 9.9 Number of individual philosophers who are cited a given number of 
times in the Placita 





Citations No. of individual Citations No. of individual 
philosophers philosophers 

1 36 20 
2 9 21 
3 6 23 1 
4 3 26 1 
5 2 30 1 
6 5 36 1 
7 1 40 1 
8 2 43 1 
9 2 55 1 

10 2 59 1 

14 1 60 1 

16 1 61 1 

19 1 Sum 86 





that we can form a reasonable estimate of what we have not caught on the basis 
of what we have. 

Reimagining this problem in our own case, we may envisage doxographical 
text as a trap for philosophers. Some philosophers, like Plato, it traps very easily. 
Other species are rarer and are trapped only once. In the case of vocabulary, 
due to Zipf’s famous law of type-token relations, these rare species (what the 
philologist calls hapax legomena) actually predominate and constitute a large 
part of a text’s vocabulary, ordinarily being half the total size.21 As seen in Table 
g.9, the name-label vocabulary of the Placita also exhibits this same property, 
with nearly half of the labels for individuals (36 of 86) only occur once.?? 


21 The lawis first presented in Zipf (1935) and says that, if the words in a text’s vocabulary are 
ranked from most frequent to least frequent, the frequency of a given word is proportional 
to the inverse of its rank. For the observation that hapax legomena make up roughly half 
a text’s vocabulary and the underlying mathematics, see Baayen (2001) 17. 

22 If we include schools as well as anonymous name labels, it is 54 of 118. In this latter count 
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It is extremely unlikely that there were other Platos or Aristotles lurking 
out there in the environment that the Placita, or indeed ancient literature in 
general, somehow failed to mention. Such highly mentionable philosophers 
are so easy to catch that we do not need much doxographical text to capture all 
of them. On the other hand, there must have been an abundance of mediocre 
philosophers who were insignificant and have been forgotten by history, just as 
those philosophers with a single mention predominate by far in the Placita. 
Such philosophers are less deserving of being mentioned, so that if we did 
have more doxographical text, we would inevitably capture many more of 
them. 

That the pattern of species counts in Table 9.9 is not peculiar to the Placita 
but reflects a more general property of the population structure of philoso- 
phers can be confirmed by consulting Goulet’s Dictionnaire des Philosophes 
Antiques,” an exhaustive dictionary of all the philosophers we know of in the 
ancient world. There is considerable variation in the length of entries. Aris- 
totle has 178 pages devoted to him, while Ageas of Croton, who is only men- 
tioned in Iamblichus’ catalogue of ancient Pythagoreans, has only 2 lines. If 
we count the number of philosophers by pages devoted to them in the dic- 
tionary, a similar pattern emerges. The majority of philosophers have a page 
or less, and the frequencies quickly reduce with increasing page counts. If 
we take the first 300 philosophers listed in the dictionary, 230 have 1 page 
or less, 42 2 pages, 10 3 pages, 8 4 pages, 4 5 pages, 1 6 pages, 1 9 pages, 110 
pages, 1 15 pages, 119 pages and 1 20 pages. These counts confirm that most 
philosophers we know of in the ancient world are minor figures that made lit- 
tle impact on the primary literature. Again, if we had more such literature, any 
new philosophers turned up would overwhelmingly be of the type worth a page 
or less. 

Here and in the next section I apply Efron and Thisted’s mathematical 
machinery to exploit the information contained in these patterns and to esti- 
mate the number of species of philosopher missing from the reconstruction. 
There is little original in the method and so I refer the reader to the original 
paper for any missing details and a discussion of the subtleties. Appendix 7 
contains an overview of the relevant mathematics. 

The basic assumption is that each philosopher s enters the Placita’s trap 
via a Poisson process with expectation A, captures per unit of time, where the 


Ihave merged some of the labels into a single type where it is clear that they signify the 
same thing, e.g. ‘Stoics’ and ‘those from the Stoa’. 
23 ~+Goulet (1989-). 
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passing of time is measured in doxai. A varies by philosopher and quantifies 
how easily doxographical writing captures and cites doxai by that philosopher. 
It will be high for a philosopher like Plato who has lots of citable doxai, but low 
for someone obscure like Epidicus, who is cited only once in the reconstruction. 
We now examine which philosophers the reconstruction has caught, and let n,, 
denote the number of philosophers it has caught exactly x times (see Table 
9.9). For example, rn.) = 3 because there are precisely three philosophers 
(Anaximenes, Xenophanes, and Leucippus) who are cited 20 times in the 
reconstruction. For some new amount of doxographical text ¢, expressed as a 
ratio of the number of new doxai to the number of doxai in the reconstruction, 
it turns out that the expected number of new species observed for the first time 
in this extra text can be expressed as a function of ¢t and the expected values 
of n,, E[n,]. These expected values can be estimated by using either the n,, 
themselves or by fitting a model (we use a two parameter negative-binomial 
model) to the observed species counts. 

For our calculation, we will restrict ourselves to individual philosophers and 
remove from the dataset schools like the Stoics and labels which refer to groups. 
We estimate there are around 123 lemmata missing from the reconstruction, 
so in our case the amount of new text ¢ is oa = 0.164. Both methods for 
estimating E[n,.] give similar results. Setting E[n,] = n, yields an estimate 
of approximately 6 new philosophers in the extra text, while setting E[n,,] 
according to the fitted model gives 5 or 6 depending on number of data points 
used in the fitting process. Further calculations (see Appendix 7) show that 
these estimates are also reasonable lower bounds. 


2.3 Estimating the Number of Individual Philosophers in the Entire 
Doxographical Universe from the 7th to 1st Centuries BCE 

Quite remarkably, we can also estimate the number of unseen species as the 
amount of text goes to infinity. In Efron and Thisted’s study of Shakespeare, 
this is equivalent to estimating the total size of Shakespeare's vocabulary. For 
our purposes, this same method provides a way of estimating the total number 
of philosophers available to doxographical literature on natural philosophy in 
the relevant period, including both texts that are lost and texts that could have 
been written but were not! This is an exciting prospect, as such an estimate 
would put a ballpark figure on the number of philosophers in the ancient 
world prominent enough that they could have been ‘caught’ by doxographical 
literature if we had had more of it. 

To find a reasonable lower-bound estimate for the number of new philoso- 
phers with infinite new doxographical text, we solve by computer a linear 
programming problem with non-linear constraints (described in Appendix 7). 
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TABLE 9.10 Lower-bound estimates of new philosophers that would be caught 
with more doxographical text 


Amount of new doxographical text | Lower-bound estimate 





(x size of reconstruction) of new philosophers 
1 28 
65 
go 
10 142 
20 163 
Oo 180 





Resulting lower-bound estimates for different values of ¢ from 1 to infinity are 
laid out in Table 9.10. 

Thus, if we had another doxographical text equal in size to the Placita’s 
reconstruction and with a similar historical perspective, we would expect to 
discover in its pages at least 28 individual philosophers who are not cited in MR. 
If we found a huge text twenty times the size of MR we would expect another 
163 philosophers, and if we had a theoretically infinite text another 180. An 
infinite-sized text would be like a giant dragnet that catches every philosopher 
within the Placita’s historical purview fond of grazing on doxographical topics. 

History's memory is ruthless, and more individuals are forgotten the higher 
the cost of publishing and the more practical limitations there are constrain- 
ing the production of texts. The idea of an infinite doxographical text partially 
restores what tradition has left out—we can at least recover the general num- 
bers, if not the names—and imagines how many philosophers would have 
been mentioned if the doxographer had had infinite time and papyrus at his 
disposal and infinite interest in documenting contrasting views. The text of 
MR mentions 86 individual philosophers, so that an additional 180 takes us to a 
total of 266. As such individuals would have been real people, we may frame the 
figure of 266 individual philosophers as a rough conservative estimate of the 
population size of philosophers with mentionable views on standard doxograph- 
ical questions of natural philosophy from the 7th to 1st centuries BCE (the length 
of the Placita’s historical coverage). It is worth taking a moment to appreciate 
that it is the serendipity of the Placita’s idiosyncratic structure that allows us 
this insight into the population size of mentionable philosophers. A mere list 
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of philosophers would not permit modelling of this kind, since it would con- 
tain no probabilistic information to leverage into predictive power that reaches 
beyond the text. Conceived as traps, lists capture only single specimens and 
have no further secrets to tell us. The Placita, on the other hand, in capturing 
its philosophers at different rates, has encoded into its citation counts clues to 
the wider philosophical ecosystem. 

The figure of 266 philosophers may seem large, but we should note that the 
first volume of Goulet’s dictionary alone, covering ‘Abam(m)on’ to ‘Axiothea’,*4 
cites around 500 individuals. Not all of these fall within the relevant time 
period or subject area, and a philosopher presumably does not have to hurdle 
as high a bar to be mentioned in any literature at all as to be mentioned in a 
doxographical literature that privileges dialectical innovation. Even so, Goulet’s 
dictionary does show that there are many rare philosophers out there in the 
wild that could have been caught by more doxographical text. 

Further corroboration that the Placita ultimately only captures a portion of 
the philosophical diversity available to it—a little less than a third if the fig- 
ures above can be trusted—comes from a fortunate piece of evidence from an 
unlikely place, a text by the 3rd cent. Roman rhetor Censorinus congratulat- 
ing his patron Caerilius on his 49th birthday in 238 cE. In this text Censorinus 
reproduces a doxographical account corresponding to chapter 2.32 in Aétius, 
which deals with the length of the planetary years, the lunisolar (sometimes 
‘great’) year, and the so-called ‘greatest year’ (sometimes just ‘great’), the time 
taken for the seven planets to return to their original positions. Though it organ- 
ises its material by a similar method, Censorinus’ account is far richer than 
that found in MR, with many more doxai and name-labels (see M-R ad loc. for 
more detailed analysis). Compared with A, who besides his 6 anonymous labels 
cites only Pythagoras, Oenopides, Heraclitus and Diogenes the Stoic, Censori- 
nus drops a total of 20 non-anonymous labels.?5 Diels had already connected 
Censorinus’ book to the Placita tradition in his discussion of parallels in Books 
4and 5 of A by way of Varro as an intermediary, but did not consider this partic- 
ular chapter.2® Rocca-Serra notes in his translation of the work that Censorinus 
in this instance too is most likely ultimately drawing from the Placita’s fount.?” 


24 Goulet (1989-). 

25 Eudoxus of Cnidus, Cleostratus of Tenedos, Harpalus, Nauteles, Menestratus, Dositheus, 
Chaldeans, Meton, Philolaus the Pythagorean, Calippus of Cyzicus, Democritus, Hip- 
parchus, Aristotle, Aristarchus, Aretes of Dyrrachium, Heraclitus, Linus, Dion, Orpheus, 
Cassander. 

26 Diels DG 188-199. 

27 Rocco-Serra (1980) xi. 
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TABLE 9.11 Predicted number of name-label species if each book were 
as long as the whole work 





Labelled doxai N t A(t) +N 
Book 1 171 64 3.292 120 
Book 2 211 53. 2.479 83 
Book 3 97 38 6.567 77 
Book 4 143 61 4.133 143 
Book 5 112 35 5-554 60 
Whole work 734 118 0.000 118 





If Censorinus’ account and A’s account ultimately go back to the same source, 
then it is clear that A has reduced the diversity of the original materials. 

The mathematical toolkit exploited above also provides a way to compare 
the name-label diversity of the Placita’s different books. Different books or 
sections of doxographical text with more species diversity are drawing from 
a richer philosophical environment. Since new species are encountered at an 
ever diminishing rate with increasing amounts of text—a phenomenon which 
in the case of vocabulary is known as Heaps’ law*8—comparisons between 
samples of different sizes need to be standardised. One way we might frame 
such a standardisation is to ask how many name-labels we would expect to 
observe in each scenario if each book were as long as the entire work, which 
consists of 734 labelled doxai.29 This question can be answered through equa- 
tion 28 (see Appendix 7), which predicts the number of new species that will 
be observed in an extra period of time ¢, expressed as a multiple of the time 
already passed, based on the numbers that have already observed. Thus, if we 
set t for each book so that the total time (the time already passed plus the extra 


28 Heaps’ law is best exemplified as a relationship between the size of a text in number of 
words (tokens) and the size of the its vocabulary (types). As a function of text size (n), the 
vocabulary V(7) grows in the form of a power law V(n) = Kn? in which the exponent f is 
less than 1. A reader encounters new words ever more rarely as more text is read. 

29 This number removes anonymous doxai and editorial remarks from the total given in 
Appendix 1. Note that in what follows I have now included name-labels that refer to the 
schools and specific groups (such as the Stoics) alongside those that refer to individu- 
als. 
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time) is the same for each (734 doxai), then adding the predicted number of 
new species A(t) to the number already observed (N) provides the estimate we 
want.3° 

Table 9.11 exhibits the results, with the extrapolations given in the rightmost 
column. Let us continue to indulge the ecological analogy. Book 1, and even 
more so Book 4, handle subjects that are clearly better at attracting and trap- 
ping philosophers than the others. Philosophy has its fashions, and some areas 
and problems attract more competitive attention than others, breeding new 
philosophers like a grain silo breeds mice. Book 4’s subject matter is clearly a 
hot topic, and no doubt reflects Hellenistic interest in psychology. We would 
expect around 143 name-labels rather than the observed u8 if the whole of MR 
had the name-label richness of Book 4. The richness in Book 1 is also in a sense 
unsurprising. It deals with metaphysical questions and the foundational cate- 
gories such as time, cause, and space, that no account of physical phenomena 
can do without. It is however interesting that the Placita gives more philo- 
sophical attention to the most abstract and basic questions as well as the most 
familiar and anthropological. On the continuum of topics that runs from the 
most impersonal to the most personal, the two extremes appear the busiest, 
while those books that cover the empirical world in between are not as pop- 
ulous.*! I think the Placita’s predilections here are not its own and confined 
to itself, but rather mirror patterns which are out there in ancient philosophy 
more generally. The Hellenistic philosophical agenda, as Mansfeld and Runia 
have called it,32 concentrated on these two areas the most. 

For a visual impression of the different rates of growth in name-labels for 
the different books, we can plot the empirical growth in name-label types as 
the text increases in size (as measured by name-label tokens), as displayed in 
Figure 9.1. 

The fast growth of Books 1 and 4 is again immediately apparent. In my 
view the most likely explanation for the low Book 5 result is just that the 
biological topics that dominate this book had attracted less attention because 
they were more peripheral to the tradition’s core physikos logos, and thus only a 
selection of topics was made.33 However this claim needs some bounds put on 


30 ~~ See Appendix 7, p. 371 for precise details. 

31 ‘For the thematic descensus in the arrangement of the Placita, which begins with an 
account of the principles before descending from the cosmic periphery to the centre, see 
Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 27-59. 

32 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 14. 

33 Theother obvious potential explanation—that Book 5 has less diversity because we lack S 
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FIGURE 9.1 Growth inname-label types with increasing name-label tokens by book 


it. Mansfeld has shown that medical doxai, perhaps, as Diels argued, originally 
coming from the medical compendium attributed to Aristotle’s pupil Meno, 
had already been incorporated into a hypothetical Vetustissima placita—a 
predecessor of Diels’ hypothetical first century BCE Vetusta placita—by the 
time of Chrysippus, since some important fragments from his On the Soul 
indicate familiarity with such a work.*4 So it is not as if Book 5 is a late 
afterthought grafted onto the more strictly philosophical material supposed to 
have derived from Theophrastus. Nevertheless, given the Placita’s Presocratic 
predilections and the heavy focus in the early history of philosophy on physical 
speculation, the marginal position of biology within a context shaped by these 
tastes is understandable. A possible explanation for the surprisingly low Book 2 
result is that a standard cosmological model developed in the 4th century 
which superseded the variety of views explored by the Presocratics in the 6th 
and 5th. 


or T’s testimony for and P has culled many of the names—may be ruled out. If we compare 
name-label growth for the different books in P alone, Book 5 still grows slowly compared 
to the others. 

34 Mansfeld (1989). 
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3 History vs. Dialectic in the Order of the Placita 


Among the principles guiding the ordering of doxai within a chapter are the 
inherent diaeretic and dialectical structure of a topic and the chronological 
ordering of name-labels. Mansfeld and Runia have meticulously studied the 
former method and its historical debt to Aristotle and derivative traditions.*° 
They have also explored the use of successions in the Placita, most notably 
in chapter 1.3, and early precedents for this kind of arrangement in Aristotle 
and Theophrastus.?® One might imagine these principles as being in tension, 
each endeavouring to mould a chapter in its own image, but the final form 
often bears the mark of both.3” Nevertheless, the diaeretic method is, as a gen- 
eral rule, interested in the doxa, not the name-label, while the chronological 
method, relatively speaking, shows more interest in the name-label.*® In this 
section I will explore these two methods of arrangement statistically, reinforc- 
ing many of the key points made by Mansfeld and Runia but also unearthing 
some new relationships. I will first discuss individual labels, and then the his- 
torical structure of chapters as a whole. 

We immediately see that a holistic assessment of a chapter’s degree of 
chronological ordering requires quantification of how close its observed order 
is to being perfectly chronological. Kendall’s tau coefficient is a statistic suited 
to this task, though we will need to make some adjustments so that it fits the 
peculiarities of our case.?9 The calculation of the statistic is straightforward: 
for two ordered lists of the same items, we compare the order of all possible 
pairwise combinations in both lists. If the order of a given pair in list A (the 
chapter to be compared)—for example Thales before Plato—matches the 


35 Foran overview of this strategy of presentation see Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 3-16. For 
specific examples and analysis of this method in action see the specimen reconstructionis 
of Book 2 of the Placita in Mansfeld and Runia (2009) Part 2. 

36 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 73-96. 

37 So for instance in chapter 1.3, on principles: ‘We now hypothesize that the confused and 
confusing order of the lemmata in our chapter, as it appears at a first and also at a second 
glance, is the result of the interweaving of a lineup according to a diaeresis according to 
number with the other form of organization already mentioned above, viz. that according to 
Succession. (Mansfeld and Runia (forthcoming), draft commentary on ch. 1.3). 

38 Though nothing prevents the different interests of both methods from overlapping on 
occasion. Sometimes the chronological order may also be dialectically appropriate, be- 
cause (to give one reason) thinkers in the present generally frame their views in response 
to the tradition. 

39 ~~ Kendall (1948). 
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order of that same pair in list B (the chronological standard we'll call our 
‘master’ list), then this counts as a concordant paivr. If the pair has a different 
order in the two lists, say Plato comes before Thales in list A, then it counts 
as a discordant pair. The statistic is then equal to the number of concordant 
pairs C minus the number of discordant pairs D divided by the number of 
pairwise combinations, P(n) = (5) = sn(n — 1). Algebraically, for a list of n 
items 

(Sane () 

grt(m = 1) 
The value of tau ranges between -1 for perfect disagreement between rank- 
ings and 1 for perfect agreement, with an expected value of o for lists whose 
rankings are not correlated. The complication in our case is that in many 
comparisons we do not have the historical information to resolve who comes 
before who. Who, for example, comes first out of the shadowy fifth century 
Pythagorean reformer Hippasus and Anaxagoras? Given what we know, the 
order of these two should properly be a tie. Kendall also developed a version 
of the original statistic that is capable of handling ties (sometimes known 
as tau-b): a combination that is tied in either list of both counts as neither 
concordant nor discordant and the denominator is deflated to take this into 
account: 
C-—D 


t= ——_—____——__,, (2) 
° [Pay — T,) (Pm) —T,) 


where T,, and 7, are the number of tied combinations in lists A and B.*° In 





situations where both lists have the same number of ties, this will reduce to 
c-D 

P(n)-T 

chapter in A does not allow ties but our master list does. As a result, the two 





I will use this simplified form for the reason that the structure of a 


example lists given below, in which all pairwise combinations apart from the 
tie are concordant, should be treated as identical and so should therefore have 
a tau coefficient of 1. If, on the other hand, we were to compute t,for these lists 
with the complex formula given above, we get the reduced value of 0.91 because 
List A does not have the tie: 


40 Kendall (1948) 34-35. 
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Rank List A List B 





1 Thales Thales 

2 Philolaus Philolaus, Leucippus 
3 Leucippus Plato 

4 Plato 





The processing of ties is also complicated by the nature of the chronological 
information we have available to us. Our chronological master list must be 
structured so that it allows for ties to be broken down at ever deeper levels on 
an individual-by-individual basis. For example, there are some philosophers 
in the Placita like Epidicus (chapt. 2.4.3) who are not known from elsewhere. 
Because we do not know who is earlier out of Aristotle and Epidicus, then 
this comparison should count as a tie. So too should the comparison between 
the Stoics and Epidicus. But if we only allow for a single level of comparison, 
Aristotle and the Stoics should then be tied too, even though we know for 
sure that the former is historically prior. We thus need a method that can 
carry out different comparisons on different levels, adopting the shallowest 
depth when comparing a philosopher with an unknown like Epidicus but a 
deeper depth when comparing philosophers for whom we have more definite 
information. Our idea of depth can be better illustrated if we consider a portion 
of the 5th century in the master list (Table 9.12), compiled in the main from 
biographical information included in Brill’s New Pauly and the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary. 

In the table, the different Ranks order the labels at different levels. At the 
shallowest level, which includes the unknown Epidicus, the rank of all labels is 
tied. The next level collects together all the labels belonging to the 5th cen- 
tury. This level is required because there are some labels, like Hiketes and 
Leophanes, whose dates cannot be further narrowed down. Subsequent levels 
break things down further. The last level is required to distinguish between Leu- 
cippus and his student Democritus. Once we have structured our chronological 


41 There is of course scholarly controversy on some of the dates. It should be noted however 
that minor changes to the list will have little appreciable effect on our overall results, 
especially when comparing averages as we do below. 
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TABLE 9.12 Example of chronological ordering of philosophers at different depths (‘ranks’) 





Name Dates Rank1 Rank2 Rank3 Rank4 
Archelaus fl. c. 450 BCE 1 6 2 

Hippo b. c. 480-470 BCE 1 6 2 
Diogenes fl. 440-430 BCE 1 6 2 
Philolaus c. 470—after 399 BCE 1 6 3 

Socrates 469-399 BCE 1 6 3 
Leucippus _ fl. 2nd half 5th cent. BCE 1 6 3 1 
Democritus b.c. 460BCE 1 6 3 2 
Critias c. 460-403 BCE 1 6 3 

Hiketes 5th cent. BCE 1 6 

Leophanes 5th cent. BCE 1 6 

Epidicus ? 1 





information this way, we need to compare each pairwise combination at the 
maximal depth satisfying the following two constraints: (1) we know enough 
about both labels for them both to be assigned a rank at this level; (2) both 
labels share the same rank at all preceding levels. For example Leucippus 
and Epidicus will be compared at a maximal depth of Rank 1 (a tie), Leucip- 
pus and Hiketes at Rank 2 (a tie), Leucippus and Archelaus at Rank 3 (disjoint), 
and Leucippus and Democritus at Rank 4 (disjoint). 

Once we have constructed our master list, we can then go about computing 
t for each chapter. Firstly, however, we need to make some small modifications 
to our data to take care of idiosyncrasies that cannot be dealt with by our 
statistic. For lemmata with multiple name-labels, I have taken the first listed 
label as representative and removed the others from consideration. When a 
label is used more than once in a chapter, I have also removed all but the initial 
doxai from the list to be compared, since all listed items must be unique. Figure 
g.2 provides an overall visual impression of fluctuating values for the entire 
work. 

It is evident enough from visual inspection that positive values predominate, 
which confirms the wide use of chronological succession in chapter arrange- 
ment. Table 9.13 collects these results into averages by book for intratextual 
comparison. 


tau 
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FIGURE 9.2 Level of chronological ordering (tau) by chapter 


TABLE 9.13 Average chronological ordering of chapters by book 








Book Average tau of chapters Approximate significance 
1 0.45 < 0.0017 

2 0.23 0.01 

3 0.62 < 0.0017 

4 0.31 0.035 

5 0.33 0.01 

Whole work 0.35 < 0.0017 





We see that all books are alike in having positive average tau. The column 
‘Approximate significance’ gives the approximate probability of observing a 
value of tau at least this strong on the default (commonly called the ‘null’) 
hypothesis that the order of doxai is independent of chronology. Since all 
these probabilities are very small, we can confidently reject this hypothesis 
and conclude that chronology does affect the ordering of doxai. Computing 
exact levels of significance for each of these results is a difficult affair since 
the statistic’s distribution is unique and the nested structure of the master list 
complicates matter. To find the approximate levels listed above I carried out 
a permutation test. In our case a permutation test simulates the randomness 
of the null hypothesis to produce an empirical distribution of average tau 
for a given set of chapters. We can then inspect this distribution to see how 
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TABLE 9.14 Average chronological ordering of name-label 
sequences by book 


Book Average tau of name-label sequences 





i) 


0.54 


0.45 
0.63 


0.58 
0.49 
Whole work 0.52 


a ff WwW Wd 





rare instances at least as strong as the observed average value is. To do this I 
generated 100 random permutations of the observed order for each chapter, 
calculating the value of tau for each permutation. 600 sample averages for 
each book were then generated by randomly drawing a value of tau from each 
chapter's set of 100, averaging the results, and then iterating the process 600 
times. The approximate significance was calculated as the proportion of the 
600 trials with averages at least as strong as that observed. 

Interestingly, though all books have significantly positive tau and are thus 
all sensitive to historiographical considerations, there is quite a lot of variation 
in its strength. Book 3 is the most historical in its ordering, while Book 2 is the 
least. Now since we expect dialectical ordering and historical ordering to be 
at least partially uncorrelated due to some degree of independence between 
a thinker’s time and the content of his ideas, a low value of tau implies that, 
on average, dialectical factors have had more effect on the observed orders of 
a book’s chapters. So Book 2 appears to be the most dialectical of all the books, 
and Book 3 the least. 

The tendency for historical ordering also applies to name-label sequences 
attached to a single doxa. Table 9.14 gives the average tau of such sequences 
calculated by book are given below. 

Again, there is a clear tendency to order these name-label sequences histor- 
ically. The effect is stronger than for the ordering of the doxai themselves. This 
is doubtless due to the fact that because the sequenced labels all belong to the 
same doxa, ordering them chronologically imposes no cost on the dialectical 
effectiveness of a chapter. We note that Book 2 has the weakest level of historic- 
ity on this measure too. 
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There are a number of possible reasons for this difference in historical 
ordering between books. It could be that certain topics are by their very nature 
more suited to the kind of structural exposition typical of dialectic, in which 
different positions can be made to unfold in a neat and orderly manner.*? Or 
it may be that more effort has been invested in making the doxai of Book 2 
conform to a diaeretic and dialectical scaffold than in other books. Book 2 
certainly feels closest in style to Diels’ imagined ideal for the Vetusta placita— 
condensed and elliptical with an emphasis on contrast—so it may well be that 
it has attracted more editorial attention. 

Anticipating the demonstration below of Book 2’s heavier than usual ellipsis 
(see Section 4), we suggest that this book and its tradition were ‘high-use’ items 
whose contents underwent a greater degree of reorganisation and compression 
in the course of their transmission. 

Conversely, let us also consider some possible reasons for the relatively high 
level of chronological arrangement in Book 3. Mansfeld has shown the ultimate 
dependence of sections of this book on Aristotles’ Meteorologica,* either via 
a meteorological handbook heavily indebted to this work, as Diels argued for 
ch. 3.5 on the rainbow, or an epitome of this treatise. As a general rule, Aristo- 
tle adheres closer to chronology in his doxographical presentation. Presumably, 
such inherited doxographical material was later reformulated and rearranged 
by the Hellenistic schools (especially the Peripatos, and to some degree too the 
Stoa) to suit the growing dominance of the practice of dialectic as a philosoph- 
ical technique. This is not to say that dialectic and diaeresis are not factors in 
doxographical precursors in Aristotle.4+ Rather, we merely suggest that more 
weight was placed on dialectic/diaeresis as a method for ordering doxaias time 
went on. Within this broad process, we would expect some variation in the 
degree to which different parts of the tradition underwent such rearrangement. 
Book 3 may have been a case where the rearrangement was relatively conser- 
vative due to relative fidelity to the treatment in the original sources.*5 

The claim that the doxai in the Placita’s source materials were in time 
rearranged to better express dialectical contrast is open to statistical proof. 
We proceed as follows. First, we take the principle that lower tau indicates 


42 David Runia, private communication. Structural tree diagrams like those in Mansfeld and 
Runia’s specimen reconstructionis of Book 2 are not as easily drawn for the other books. 

43 Mansfeld (2005). He focuses specifically on chs. 3.1-6 and ch. 3.18 Diels (3.5a MR). 

44  Forthe large debt owed by doxographical practice to Aristotle, see the overview of Mans- 
feld and Runia (2009) 158-172, and Mansfeld (2016). 

45 See p. 329 for an alternative explanation. 
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more dialectic on average. Next, we measure the correlation between some 
quantity that captures the lateness of a chapter and tau. We expect it to be 
negative, which would indeed suggest that comparatively late chapters have 
comparatively low tau and are therefore higher in dialectic. Our dataset is only 
126 chapters, which is too small to reward a high resolution measure of lateness. 
We will simply divide all name labels into early and late, adopting 300 BCE 
as our dividing line.*° The mark is not arbitrary and has been chosen partly 
for the reason that the Stoics lie just on the other side of it. The Stoics are 
cited very frequently in the Placita and so incorporating their doxai into the 
work would have required appreciable modification. Our hypothesis is that this 
incorporation also provided an opportunity to remould the inherited structure 
of a chapter. We then score chapters that contain a late name-label that is 
either solitary or the first in a sequence with 1 and those without with o. The 
reason for not considering late name-labels that have been added to already 
existing sequences is that these are a very minor modification to a chapter, and 
we reason that such minor modifications will have only minor flow-on effects. 
Coloured by this variable, the distribution of Kendall's tau over the Placita’s 
chapters can be seen in Figure 9.3. 

One can clearly see by visual inspection that the blue circle data-points 
tend to have lower tau. The difference is encapsulated in the proportion of 
perfectly chronological chapters for each series. For chapters with at least 1 post 
300BCE label, 11/69 = 16% have perfect chronology, while for those with none 
27/56 = 48% do. Further confirmation comes from the negative correlation 
between being a blue circle, i.e. having a late name-label, and the value of tau as 
a measure of historicity (r = —o.24). A permutation test reveals a significance 
level p < 0.01.4” The correlation is weak but certainly significant. A very strong 
correlation would require that chapters with no post 300 BCE labels be far more 
rigidly historical. As it is, the mean value of Kendall’s tau for chapters with 
no post 300BCE labels is 0.52, while for those with at least one such label 
it is only 0.21. This result suggests that while dialectic was a factor shaping 
chapter order in the Placita tradition pre 300 BCE, it became a more dominant 


46 For philosophers around the turn of the century, the question of pre or post is decided 
by floruit, which I have calculated mechanically as 40 years after birth. Zeno the Stoic (b. 
335 BCE) is thus post but Epicurus (b. 341 BCE) is pre. 

47 In this test I randomly permuted the observed order of each chapter 600 times and 
calculated the correlation between tau and lateness for each run. Only five runs out of the 
600 had a correlation more extreme in the negative direction than -0.24364, the actual 
observed correlation. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Level of chronological ordering (tau) for chapters with at least 1 post 300 BCE label 
vs. those with none 


influence after this date, reducing the conformity of chapters to chronological 
order as they were altered through the addition of late name-labels. We must 
remember, however, that the chronological effect is clearly present in every 
book and was never completely erased. Moreover, as noted above, sometimes 
the chronological order may also be dialectically appropriate. Later thinkers 
often formulate their views in response to their predecessors, creating new 
distinctions and oppositions that may be mapped to historical time. 

As for an explanation for this shift toward more dialectical ordering, I can do 
little better than repeat the suggestion that it is probably the effect of dialec- 
tic’s increasing use as a philosophical instrument in the Hellenistic era. Jaap 
Mansfeld has raised with me the possibility that it may be due to sceptical 
influence. The Placita certainly can be exploited for sceptical philosophical 
purposes through what we might call destructive or aporetic rather than con- 
structive dialectic. That is, it may be used to show a hopeless, irresolvable 
disagreement, rather than to pave the way to a constructive resolution of an 
unsolved problem. This is similar to the way in which the tradition later came to 
be used by Christian writers like Theodoret, who extolled the concord of Chris- 
tian doctrine over and against the discord found in pagan philosophy. Sceptical 
presence in the Placita on the level of doxai is virtually non-existent for obvious 
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enough reasons (they do not have positive opinions),*® but the wealth of con- 
flicting material and dialectical arrangement would have been a treasure trove 
to anybody wanting to show an inability to obtain consensual truth in natu- 
ral philosophy through reasoned argument and the evidence of the senses.*9 
It is therefore quite possible that relatively late in the game an evolving Placita 
passed through some sceptical hands that wanted to arrange the material to 
better articulate the equipollent diaphonia (icoa8evig Stagwvia) of views so cen- 
tral to the sceptical strategy.5° 


4 Ellipsis as a Feature of Doxographical Language 


A hallmark of the Placita’s linguistic style is the heavy-handed ellipsis of predi- 
cates, most notably verbs of saying and thinking, that contributes to the overall 
compact mode of presentation, the removal of linguistic clutter allowing for 
the rapid-fire enumeration of doxai. Precedents for such strategies of conci- 
sion are found in doxographical prototypes in Aristotle, but comparison to 
registers of language used for sending telegrams and note taking are also perti- 
nent.>! In these registers too the first thing to be sacrificed is needless cosmetic 
adornment. Anything that can be recovered by context is omitted, and ideas 
are stripped back to the bare essentials required to jog the note-taker’s mem- 
ory. A note-taker will also naturally develop private abbreviations for his own 
use, and in the case of a community of note-takers sharing their work, these 
abbreviations will normally conventionalise into a shared language of abbrevi- 
ation. 

It is no doubt true that one of the functions of the Placita and its supposed 
ancestors was to provide a dialectical guide in note-like form to the terrain of 
philosophical opinion, from which a preliminary status quaestionis for a given 
topic might be put together.5? We should therefore expect that the linguistic 


48 See p. 330 below. 

49 The utility of doxography to scepticism is especially clear in the case of Sextus Empiricus, 
who draws on doxographical handbooks in many places throughout his work. See the 
articles in Algra and Ierodiakonou (2015). 

50 Cf. Bobzien (2015) 290, who suggests that the doxography at Sextus Empiricus M 10.169— 
247, though not embedded in a larger argument, functions as a kind of implicit sceptical 
argument in and of itself by presenting inconsistent but prima facie reasonable views. 

51 Eg. Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 255; Runia (1999) 200. 

52 Mansfeld (1998) 24-25. 
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practices peculiar to note-taking over time had an appreciable effect on the 
Placita’s style. As a general rule, language users who need to frequently transmit 
similar messages develop ways of encoding these messages more efficiently. 
Two of the parameters determining the level of compression are token fre- 
quency and cost. We are more likely to use abbreviations for phrases that we 
use a lot than for those that we use a little, and we are more likely to abbrevi- 
ate phrases whose cost of production (i.e. length or wordiness) are high. Such 
laws of functional efficiency successfully explain certain universal properties 
of human language, for example the tendency for frequently used words like 
prepositions to be short.°% 

We can test for differences in the elliptical practice of the different books of 
the Placita by running a search on a version of the text that has been marked-up 
with syntactic tags. In tagging the text, I have followed the guidelines developed 
for the Ancient Greek Dependency Treebank by the Perseus Project.5+ The 
format requires the marking of elliptical constituents, so these can easily be 
searched. To ensure that we are comparing apples with apples, I have restricted 
the search range to exclude lemmata that either do not go with a label or are the 
only lemma in a chapter. I have also excluded the first section of Book 1 (chs. 
1.0-1.3), due to stylistic differences with the rest of the work that might skew 
the results.°> The results are given in Table 9.15. 

On this measure, the first two books are the most elliptical, with Book 2 
coming out on top. In all books, the majority of the instances are contributed 
by dropped predicates (i.e. verba dicendi) in the opening sentence of a lemma. 
Table 9.16 divides these cases of ellipsis into those with are initial and those 
which are not. 


53  Zipf (1949). Zipf’s laws have been updated recently since it has been demonstrated that 
the average information content of a word, defined information-theoretically in terms 
of predictability from context, exhibits a better inverse relation with word length than 
brute frequency. In many languages, Zipf’s inverse frequency- length relation appears to 
be mostly a by-product of the deeper inverse relationship between information content 
and frequency due to collinearity between frequency and low information content. See 
Piantadosi, Tily, and Gibson (2011). 

54  Bamman-Crane (2008). 

55 The full list of exclusions is Book 1: chs. 1.0—4, 1.6, 1.7.1, the initial definitional lemmata of 
chs. 1.8-15; Book 2: chs. 2.0.1, 2.32.1; Book 3: chs. 3.0.1, 3.1.1, 3.4.6 (first part of sentence plus 
name-label missing), 3.5.1-6, 3.54.1, 3.6.1, 3.8.2; Book 4: chs. 4.0.1, 4.11-12, 4.21. 
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TABLE 9.15 Rate of elliptical predicates in the Placita by book 


Elliptical predicates Words Rate per 100 words 





Book 1 177 2892 6.12 
Book 2 251 3723 6.74 
Book 3 112 2136 5.24 
Book 4 163 3359 4.85 
Book 5 175 3243 5-40 





TABLE 9.16 Rate of initial and non-initial elliptical predicates in the Placita by book 


Initial elliptical Labelled Initial Non-initial Non-initial 


predicates lemmata rate elliptical predicates — rate®® 





Book 1 110 143 0.77 67 0.54 
Book 2 196 214 0.92 55 0.67 
Book 3 82 96 0.85 30 0.54 
Book 4 110 140 0.79 53 0.48 
Book 5 92 110 0.84 83 0.59 





It will be seen that Book 2 also has the highest rate of elliptical initial predicates, 
and the highest rate for non-initial cases too. If we convert these rates to z- 
scores showing how many standard deviations each rate is from the mean, 
then in each case the Book 2 rate is most extreme and least like the others. 
One might propose that the high initial rates are a by-product of Book 2’s 
shorter lemmata, but the correlation between lemmata length (in words) and 
initial ellipsis is miniscule (r = —o.08). Another hypothesis might be that the 
length of chapters has an impact on the results, because lemmata towards 
the beginning of a chapter might be more likely to not drop predicates in the 


56 Le. the number of non-initial elliptical predicates divided by the number of non-initial 
sentences. 
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TABLE 9.17 Rate of initial elliptical predicates by order of doxa 


Order Initial elliptical Frequency of order Rate 





predicates 
1 99 125 0.79 
2 99 121 0.82 
3 91 104 0.88 
4 74 81 0.91 
5 47 61 0.77 
6 33 47 0.70 
7 29 34 0.85 
8 24 27 0.89 





first sentence than lemmata towards the end. For example, if we imagined a 
rigid rule by which the first lemma of a chapter always had a verb of saying but 
subsequent lemmata always dropped it, then spreading the same number of 
lemmata over a different number of chapters would affect the rate as calculated 
above. However the differences in average chapter size are rather small and 
not consistent with the results here. Even then, and perhaps surprisingly, there 
appears to be no meaningful correlation between a lemma’s order in a chapter 
and it is tendency to retain or drop initial predicates (except at the tail5”), as 
shown in Table 9.17. 

The rates do not reliably increase as one moves down the order. In fact doxai 
placed 5th and 6th both keep their initial predicates more than doxai placed 
fourth. The correlation calculated to a depth of 8 is 0.08, and even negative if 
calculated to depths 5 and 6. We may conclude that these differential rates have 
had no material effect on the results by book obtained above. 

The Book 2 result therefore seems to be independent of other obvious 
properties peculiar to this book like short doxai. Put together with the fact that 
frequency of production is usually an important factor driving abbreviation 
effects such as ellipsis, this is another result suggesting that the textual history 
of Book 2 may have been more intensive than the others (higher use, more 


57 Rates at the lower end (>8) are consistently low. 
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copying, need for a more compact form etc.), which sculpted a more heavily 
compressed style characterised by shorter doxai, more dialectical ordering, and 
more ellipsis. 


5 Bibliometric Statistics 


The Placita’s unique structure allows us to quantify some aspects of name-label 
usage that may inform questions of general interest to the history of philoso- 
phy. They also shed light on the ancients’ own view of their philosophical his- 
tory and the historiography of philosophy. In this section I present and discuss 
some simple statistics which help us characterise and clarify these different 
properties. To the extent that these statistics reveal something about intellec- 
tual history outside of the Placita, the methods are similar in spirit to those 
found in the field of citation network analysis. This field of study explores 
through quantification the web of citations permeating contemporary schol- 
arship to reveal the flow, dissemination and progress of knowledge. It began 
with Garfield et al’s devilish question ‘Can a computer write the history of sci- 
ence?,°® and has been well fed by the ever increasing amount of data to analyse 
as academic publishing has boomed. A mainstream example of work in the 
same general area is Murray (2003), who analyses citations and allocations of 
space in reference works to map the trajectory of human accomplishment in 
various fields from 800 BCE to 1950. The Placita too is in some sense a reference 
work, though due to its particular dialectical aims we may question how accu- 
rate an image it is of historical reality. Nevertheless, we can only make do with 
what we have, and alongside Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers, the 
Placita is the closest extant text to a philosophical encyclopedia. Thus, if we 
wish to understand the ancients’ reading of their own philosophical history, 
the Placita is an indispensable text. 


5el The Placita’s Perspective on Philosophical History 

An illuminating window onto the Placita’s historical outlook is provided by 
data on the frequency of citations by century. If we confine ourselves to name- 
labels that can be assigned a definite floruit in one of the centuries 6th to 
ist BCE,°? we may count the number of citations by century as a proportion 


58 Garfield, Sher, and Torpie (1964) i. 
59 Eg. we omit from consideration name labels like ‘the astronomers’ and ‘the physicians’ 
who do not have a definite time. 
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FIGURE 9.4 Frequency of citations from different centuries by book 


of total citations chapter by chapter. The histograms in Figure 9.4 display the 
results. 

All books show the same general pattern: a peak number of citations in the 
5th century and then a consistent century by century decline thereafter. The 
notable exception is Book 1, which peaks in the 4th and not the 5th century, 
but otherwise shows the same decline. We see here just how historically con- 
servative the Placita is, and how focused it is on the height of classicism, the 5th 
century. Its tradition was doubtless updated, but it is perhaps surprising how 
little updating in terms of cited philosophers there was in the overall scheme 
of things, and how the work maintained its steady gaze backward towards the 
foundations of philosophy. 

The Placita’s classicism stands in stark contrast to citation practices in con- 
temporary science, where the vast majority of references are to works written 
only in the last decade, and the most cited works are recent works. In a sem- 
inal study, de Solla Price revealed the bow-wave of modern science’s research 
front: if one plots the percentage of all the papers cited in the present litera- 
ture by year of publication, one gets a more or less linear trend that increases 
by a rough factor of 2 for every 13.5 years closer to the present, with a distinc- 
tive bump that boosts the otherwise linear growth in the most recent 13.5 year 
block.® This trend is the reverse of what we find in the Placita, where the cita- 
tion wave peaks in the 5th—4th centuries BCE, and citations increase as one 


60 de Solla Price (1965). 
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moves back in time from the present. The progress in modern science has been 
breathtaking in its accumulation, and is clearly reflected in the immediacy of 
the citation data. As I will argue further throughout this section, I do not think 
the opposite trend in the case of the Placita can be explained away as some 
bias against the present inherent in the genre. Instead, I read the Placita’s clas- 
sicism as a symptom of the comparatively dismal state of progress in natural 
philosophy at the time of the Placita’s composition. The citation trend is con- 
sistent with a softer version of Cornford’s pronouncement that ‘in [physics] all 
the most important and original work was done in the three centuries from 600 
to 300B.C,’61 

If we return now to consider some specific features of the trend, the shift 
forward in time by a century evident in Book1 consolidates the general impres- 
sion of this book’s framing, many chapters of which have clearly been filtered 
through 4th century debates on metaphysics and fundamental physical con- 
cepts. The emphasis on the Stoic and Peripatetic divisions of philosophy in 
the proem certainly suggests an effort to hammer this book’s source material 
into a shape suitable as an introduction to a larger work of ongoing relevance, 
and to this end we see more frequent incorporation of names from this cen- 
tury. 

It is noteworthy in this respect that the proem is the only time that Theo- 
phrastus is mentioned in the entire work.®? One even suspects that this virtual 
absence of Theophrastus in the Placita is more than just a reflection of his 


61  —Cornford (1950) 83. Lloyd (1973) 154 cites this as an extreme view. The third century BCE 
was no doubt a creative period, with important advances in astronomy and medicine in 
particular made at Alexandria, and a number of opinions from the notable Alexandrian 
scientists of this era have made their way into the Placita: the physicians Erasistratus 
and Herophilus (cited 5 and 6 times), the astronomer Aristarchus (cited 4 times), and 
the geographer and all-rounder Eratosthenes (cited twice). Furthermore, as Lloyd argues, 
later centuries produced such giants as Ptolemy and Galen, who will have to be taken 
into account by anyone arguing for a precipitous decline. Nevertheless, if we weaken 
Cornford’s statement from the rhetorical ‘all’ to a more measured ‘the majority’ or ‘the 
bulk’, it hardly seems possible to take serious issue with it. Scientific advance did not cease 
entirely: substantive contributions just became rarer with time. 

62 One example is chapter 1.11 on causes, where the Peripatetic intervention in the tradition 
is clear and provides an important link between Aristotle and Theophrastus on the one 
hand and Aétius on the other. See Mansfeld (2002). 

63 ‘If we accept Mansfeld and Runia’s rejection of S 1.6.17c, which Diels included in his text 
as lemma 1.29.4, as an insertion from Arius Didymus. See their comments ad loc. for the 
argument. Even if we allow this further citation, the conclusion I draw here regarding the 
relative absence of Theophrastus still stands. 
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deference to Aristotelian orthodoxy on doctrinal matters. If (admittedly, a big 
if) his Physikai doxai was the tradition’s most important ancestor, it is only nat- 
ural that he did not include himself in a survey of prior philosophical opinion. 
In degree as later revisions stuck to the format and name-labels provided in this 
work we would expect Theophrastus to be passed over in silence. 

Though the Placita, as just shown, is more interested in name-labels the 
more remote in time they are from the present up until the 5th century, it 
was Clearly updated from time to time. Updating at times affected the phras- 
ing of doxai more than their attribution. Content was Platonised, Soicised, or 
Pythagoreanised according to prevailing trends.® It could also affect the order- 
ing of doxai, for example by arranging more according to contrast and division 
than chronology. But new doxai, though comparatively rarely, were also added 
from more recent thinkers. A first an obvious question is the protocol for such 
additions. The following two seem fairly uncontroversial claims: 


(1) New labels and their doxai were added if they contributed to the dialec- 
tical dynamic of a chapter. 

(2) The addition of labels may have been influenced in some cases by parti- 
sanship. 


Claim (1) suggests that it is historically unique doxai that will be added. Philo- 
sophical uniqueness in a doxographical context can be quantified if we take the 
distinction between single-labelled and multi-labelled doxai to reflect unique 
and non-unique views. Are later additions more unique on average? 

To answer this question, for each name-label I calculated the ratio of unique 
doxai (ie. those attributed to that name-label alone) to total doxai (all those 
attributed to that name-label). Higher ratios thus denote higher uniqueness 
(see further Section 5.3). I then divided the total set of name-labels into 4th cen- 
tury and earlier and 3rd century and later, and tested the correlation between 
this categorical variable and the uniqueness ratio. Computed for the entire set 
of name-labels that can be definitely assigned to one of these time periods, 
r = 0.22, another weak correlation but certainly present and significant (p < 
0.05, t-test). If we restrict the set to exclude labels whose citation counts are 
smaller than 5, the correlation becomes stronger at 0.41 (p < 0.001, t-test). So 
there seems to be some indirect statistical evidence for hypothesis (1), though 
the relation is weak and there must be other factors motivating the addi- 
tion of new name-labels. An example is the single reference to the late 2nd 


64 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) g9. 
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century Epicurean Demetrius Laco, a younger contemporary of Zeno of Sidon 
(b. c. 150 BCE), in chapter 1.18, where he is included in the sequence of atomists 
Leucippus-Democritus-Demetrius-Metrodorus-Epicurus. There is thus noth- 
ing unique about Demetrius’ view (that the atoms are infinite in number and 
the void infinite in size). The point of his inclusion seems merely to be to indi- 
cate the continuity of the idea. 


5.2 Philosophical Presence 

Let us now zoom in to consider the individual name-labels themselves. A first 
question is which philosophers are most present in the Placita. An obvious 
way to quantify textual presence is to count the number of cited doxai that 
each philosopher or school has. Table 9.18 shows the top 15 cited philosophers, 
including schools, by book. Note that only name-labels linked to doxai have 
been counted. 


TABLE 9.18 Top 15 cited philosophers by book 








Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 
1 Plato 20 ~=— Aristotle 18  Metrodorus 9 
2 Stoics 16 Empedocles 18 Anaxagoras 8 
3 Aristotle 15 Plato 18 Democritus 8 
4 Epicurus 11 ~~ Stoics 17. ‘Stoics 7 
5 Democritus 10 ~~ _-Heraclitus 14 Aristotle 6 
6 Empedocles 10 Anaximander 13 #Anaximenes 6 
7 Pythagoras 9 Anaxagoras 13 Xenophanes 5 
8 Thales 7 Parmenides 13 Anaximander 4 
9 Heraclitus 7 Xenophanes 12 ~+Thales 3 
10 ~=>—s Anaxagoras 6 Democritus 12 Leucippus 3 
11 Zenothe Stoic 6 Anaximenes 11 +Empedocles 3 
12 Xenocrates 5 Pythagoras 11 +Parmenides 3 
13 Strato 5 Epicurus 10 _Heraclides 3 
14 from Thales 5 Diogenes of Ap. 9 Diogenes of Ap. 2 
15 Pythagoreans 5 Thales 8 Philolaus 2 
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TABLE 9.18 Top 15 cited philosophers by book (cont.) 








Book 4 Book 5 Whole work 
1 Stoics 17. Empedocles 17. Stoics 70 
2 Democritus 17 ~~ ~Stoics 13~—«~Pilato 61 
3 Epicurus 14 Aristotle 10 Empedocles 60 
4 Plato 14 Democritus 8 Aristotle 59 
5 Empedocles 12 ~=Plato 7 Democritus 55 
6 Aristotle 10 ~—_—- Epicurus 6 Epicurus 43 
7 Pythagoras 10 Alcmaeon 6 Anaxagoras 40 
8 Anaxagoras 8 Diocles 6 Pythagoras 36 
9 Diogenes of Ap. 7 Anaxagoras 5 Parmenides 30 
10 —_ Leucippus 6 Pythagoras 5 Heraclitus 26 
11 Parmenides 6 Parmenides 5 Diogenes of 23 
Apollonia 
12  Peripatetics 5 physicians 5 Thales 21 
13. ~+Alcmaeon 5 Strato 5 Anaximander = 21 
14 Xenocrates 4 Erasistratus 4 Anaximenes 20 
15 Academics 4 Diogenes of Ap. 4 Xenophanes 20 





A number of points jump out from an examination of these lists. All the main 
successions and schools are represented, but some are present in certain books 
more than others. Of those philosophers that rank highly, perhaps somewhat 
surprising is the prominence of Empedocles. The Placita is clearly one of his 
biggest fans. He ranks highly in all books and even comes out on top in Book 5, 
where his contributions to medical matters have cast a long shadow. 
Metrodorus’ first place in Book 3 is also a little surprising—he is rarely 
considered a major figure, and mainly remembered for his picturesque analogy 
of the absurdity of a single world in infinite space to a single ear of wheat 
growing in a large field (A 1.5.4). He eclipses both Aristotle and the Stoics, and 
is cited in more than half (9/16) of the chapters with named doxai. From the 
Placita’s standpoint, let the record show that Metrodorus has made a significant 
contribution to meteorology. His prominence cannot be explained by him 
accumulating cheap citations riding the atomist bandwagon—the atomists are 
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TABLE 9.19 Breakdown by book of labelled doxai into single-labelled and 
multi-labelled 


Book Labelled Single- = Multi- Proportion 
doxai labelled labelled multi-labelled 





1 171 141 30 0.18 
2 211 170 41 0.19 
3 97 89 8 0.08 
4 143 117 26 0.18 
5 112 89 23 0.21 
Whole work 734 606 128 0.17 





elsewhere often cited as a block—as every one of his opinions in this book are 
original. 

In fact this book is unusual for the fact that most of its doxai have a single 
label and there are no long name-label strings (two labels at most are found). 
Rather than being lumped together, the views of the different atomists are 
carefully distinguished. For example, in chapter 3.3 on thunders, lightnings, 
thunderbolts, firewinds and typhons, Metrodorus, Leucippus and Democritus 
each have their own separate doxa. This may be due to the nature of the subject 
matter: Book 3 considers complex natural phenomena that allow for many 
potential points of difference when explaining their dynamics. Or perhaps the 
author (or even the tradition behind this book), is here more interested in 
faithfully representing these differences, where elsewhere he remains satisfied 
with stereotyping. 

Such considerations lead us to consider again the relative fidelity to chronol- 
ogy in the ordering of doxai in this book. Perhaps here our spade has struck a 
deeper insight. It may be that the strong chronology and relative scarcity of 
multiple name-labels (only 8% of its doxai are multi-labelled—see rightmost 
column in Table 9.19) are symptoms of a common cause. If meteorological 
phenomena, by their very nature, demand dynamic and varied explanations, 
then they will inevitably be harder to reduce to a rigid schema of diaeresis and 
dialectic like those so prevalent in Book 2. Next, since dialectical arrangement 
of a chapter often works to upset the default chronological order, it follows that 
we would expect Book 3 to be more chronological—precisely because dialec- 
tical arrangement is not as easy to impose on such fluid subject matter. 
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There are also some names we might have expected to see more of. Theo- 
phrastus, as discussed above, is a notable absence except for one lemma. 
The Academics and Peripatetics only figure prominently in Book 4. Indeed 
the Academics are only cited in Book 4 (at 4.8.13, 4.9.2, 4.9.19, 4.13.10), while 
4 out of the Peripatics’ 6 citations also occur in this book (at 4.8.4, 4.8.14, 
4-9-7, 4.9.13). Elsewhere they are cited as a group only in the Proem (1.0.3) 
and at 1.11.4. The citation of individual Peripatetics (excluding Aristotle and 
Strato) is also rare. Dicaearchus is cited 3 times, at 3.17.2, 4.2.7, and 5.1.4. We 
find Critolaus and Diodorus of Tyre together at 1.7.12; Critolaus alone at 1.22.7; 
and Xenarchus (the last philosopher to be cited in the Placita) and ‘some 
of the same school’ at 4.3.10. This last doxa contains a technical and cryptic 
definition of soul as THy xatd 6 Eldog teAeLdt TA Kal EvterAeverav, xa0” ExUTHV 
odoav dua xal peta too cwWpatos cuvtetHyLEvyv. As Mansfeld and Runia note 
in their commentary (as yet unpublished), the present passage is the earliest 
instance of this combination of the terms etSo¢, teAetdty¢, and évteAéyeta, which 
is later taken over by Alexander of Aphrodisias. The addition of this late doxa 
from Xenarchus (he is to be dated between ca. 85 BCE and the beginning of 
the Common Era) nicely illustrates é¢v mapépyw the doxographer’s keen eye for 
new opinions that make a dialectical contribution to a chapter, as it is likely 
intended as compromise position between the corporealist and incorporealist 
views.®5 

This general scarcity leads us to a conclusion worth elaboration. If Aétius 
as an author had his own philosophy, it must have been partial to the Peri- 
patos. This comes through in a number of Peripatetic-sounding editorial criti- 
cisms that have been inserted into doxai at 1.2.2, 1.3.2, 1.3.3, 1.7.7, aS well as their 
mention in the Proem, which defines the general shape of the work and its 
stance.® Yet outside of Book 4, the Proem, and the chapter on causes, they are 
not mentioned as a group at all, though Aristotle himself and Strato are fre- 
quently cited. So it seems that in matters of physical doctrine, the Peripatetics 
as a group, insofar as they are to be distinguished from these two early giants, 
added very few new constructive positions. But they did do so on the topics of 
Book 4, especially chapter 4.8 on sensation and sense-objects, and chapter 4.9 
on whether sensations and impressions are true, where they even have two 
doxai each instead of the usual one. These were central questions in Hellenistic 
philosophy, a fact reflected in the cluster of the Stoics, Academic Sceptics, and 


65 Mansfeld (1990) 3093. 
66 Mansfeld and Runia (forthcoming) ad loc. (draft commentary). 
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Peripatics at 4.8.12-14.6” Viewed through the lens of the Placita, the Peripatet- 
ics main contributions (when conceived as a group) were to contemporary 
debates in psychology, the organisation of philosophy as a field of knowledge, 
and terminological or conceptual analysis. In other words, their influence on 
the Placita, just like Theophrastus’, is best understood in terms of the way in 
which the raw material—the content of the doxai themselves—is framed and 
interpreted, rather than in new additions to the underlying material. On bal- 
ance, we see the centre of gravity of philosophical activity shifting from creative 
to interpretative enterprise.® 

Taken another way, the results here also corroborate Sharples’ account of a 
rapid decline of the Lyceum following Strato. In Sharples’ view the Peripatet- 
ics, with their common sense open-mindedness, lacked a distinctive identity 
and were caught between the systematic dogmatism of the Epicureans and 
Stoics on the one side and the fervent scepticism of the Academics on the 
other, losing potential subscribers to both.”° In the case of the Academics, the 
shift towards skepticism militated against the production of new positive opin- 
ions: they have few doxai because the school in the Hellenistic period was 
famously non-dogmatic. The Academics are therefore only cited on questions 
which have epistemological implications, such as those that deal with sense- 
perception. Here we can add to the picture of historical decline presented in 
the previous section. The Aristotelian attitude of open-minded enquiry that 
best lubricates the engines of productive science lost out to two kinds of philo- 
sophical excess: here to the positive dogmatism of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
for whom physical theory played second fiddle to a way of life with spiritual 


67 Mansfeld and Runia (forthcoming) ad loc. (draft commentary). 

68 Lloyd (1973) 165 makes a similar point with regard to the decline of ancient science from 
about 200 CE, after which ‘the main effort tends more and more to be spent on preserving 
knowledge rather than on attempting to increase it’ I think the initial stages of this change 
in emphasis can already be detected far earlier. 

69 Sharples (2005) 155. See also Sharples (2010) for a discussion of the historical issues. 
Baltussen (2016) is a little more nuanced but his results essentially the same. Thereafter, 
the centre of scientific enquiry shifted to Alexandria in what Glucker (1998) 313 calls a 
‘migration of the Peripatetic ideal of research’, a transition in which Strato himself may 
have played some role as tutor to Ptolemy 11. 

70 This open-mindedness is especially visible in a willingness to tolerate internal debate 
on ethical theory. See McConnell (2014) 124 n. 28, who notes in this connection Cicero 
Fin. 5.14, where Piso wonders why philosophers like Hieronymus and Diodorus are called 
Peripatetics at all given their unorthodox views on the summum bonum. 
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pretensions,” and there to the dogmatic skepticism of the Academics, for 
whom the slow and careful accumulation of knowledge about the physical 
world through sensual observation and inference is a doomed project from the 
start. The dominance of the schools in the Hellenistic period is also a factor. As 
powerful institutions, the schools could enforce a greater degree of unanimity 
among individual philosophers. Gone is the freewheeling individualism of the 
Ionian physicists.”2 

Another question worth asking is which philosophers have the most 
breadth. A philosopher with greater breadth will contribute more doxai on a 
greater range of topics. Since the different books of the Placita roughly circum- 
scribe different fields of knowledge, a straightforward statistic capturing this 
aspect is a philosopher's average rank across the different books, as given in 
Table 9.20. Note that in computing the average rank ties have been allowed. 

The Stoics stand out from the other Hellenistic schools in having quotable 
positions on the majority of topics covered by the Placita. They are the last 
group or individual to contribute anything substantial to all the books, and in 
this respect they are the exception that proves the rule of general decline. More- 
over, the usual relationship in the Placita of founders or prominent members of 
a school to the school conceived as a whole is reversed in their case, and there 
seems to be a strong desire on the part of the author to identify them as a group 
and to minimise internal differences: the vast majority of tenets are ascribed 
simply to ‘the Stoics’ en bloc, with a lesser number of specific ascriptions to 
Zeno (10), Cleanthes (g), Chrysippus (6), Posidonius (7), Boethus (3), Crates 
the grammarian and philosopher (2), Diogenes of Babylon (1), Antipater of Tar- 
sus (1), Apollophanes of Antioch (1), and Mnesarchus (1). Runia has suggested 
that this could be an artefact of P’s abridgement, who may have just replaced 
individual Stoics with the generic name-label. There is certainly a richer pre- 
sentation of individual Stoic views in the doxography of Arius Didymus, so we 
might well conjecture that the original text of Aétius or its anterior tradition 
showcased a similar level of discrimination between individual Stoic contribu- 
tions.” By contrast, there is only a single reference to the Epicureans as a group 


71 ~~ Cf. Glucker (1998) 314, who argues that Zeno of Citium and Archesilaus ‘symbolize the 
withdrawing of Athenian philosophy, from the new ideals of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
into itself and its Socratic and Platonic past. This is a withdrawal from scientific empiri- 
cism back into what is still regarded as philosophy in a strict sense, concentrated more on 
questions of ethics and epistemology than questions of natural science. 

72 Cf. Smith (1976) 16, according to whom freedom from the dogma of any one philosophical 
sect helped science to flourish at Alexandria following its decline elsewhere. 

73. Runia (1996) 321. 
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TABLE 9.20 Top 15 name-labels by philosophical breadth as 
measured by average citation rank across books 


Average rank across books 





1 Stoics 2.6 
2 Aristotle 3.6 
3. Democritus 4.4 
4  Empedocles 4.4 
5 Plato 5 

6 Anaxagoras 7.2 
7 ~ Epicurus 8.4 
8  Parmenides 10.8 
9g Pythagoras 11.4 
10 Leucippus 14.8 
11 Diogenes of Ap. 15.2 
12 Thales 15.4 
13 Heraclitus 15.4 
14 Anaximander 17 

15 Strato 17.4 





in the Placita, at 5.26.3 in a chapter on how plants grow and whether they are 
animals. This doxa is remarkable for the fact that the Stoics and Epicureans, 
normally truceless rivals, here actually share an opinion, namely that plants do 
not have a soul. Even then, as this chapter does not contain a doxa attributed to 
Epicurus himself, it is quite possible that the writer has slid into the collective 
designation so as to juxtapose school with school. 

We note also the high rank of Democritus in equal third place. The Placita 
here confirms traditional portrayals of him as a philosopher of extraordinary 
breadth, as in the quotation from Thrasylus cited by Diogenes Laertius (9.37), 
where he is called a ‘true philosophical all-round athlete’ (ws dAnfas ev piAcgo- 
gia mevtabroc).74 


74 Cf. Guthrie (1965) 382 n. 1: ‘From Abdera issued all those works of Democritus which 
constituted an encyclopedia of knowledge unparalleled until Aristotle. 
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Returning to the citation counts by book again in Table 9.18, we may also 
wonder how the cast of philosophers changes from book to book as the philo- 
sophical field changes. Which books are most similar in terms of the philoso- 
phers they attract, and what may we glean about the distribution of individual 
philosophical expertise? We can assess these book-by-book differences by mea- 
suring the similarity between the different ranked citation lists of each book. 
I will use the Average Overlap metric as it has a number of features that suit 
our case.”> Besides being simple to calculate, it is inherently top-biased and so 
weights changes in the order of items towards the top of the list more heavily 
than changes down below. This is a desideratum because we argue and care 
more about who should be first and second on the list than we do about who 
should be forty-first and forty-second. It is also symmetrical, which means it 
does not require that one of ranked lists is the objective or gold standard to 
which the other lists aspire. 

To compute the Average Overlap between two lists we simply calculate the 
ratio of the size of their intersection (the number of elements they share in 
common) to the size of the compared subsets at ever increasing depths until 
the entire domain is exhausted. The Average Overlap is just the average of these 
results and ranges between 0 and 1. For example, given two ordered sets to be 
compared, S = {a,d,c} and T = {a, 6, d}, at depth one this ratio is 1/1 (the 
intersection of the two sets {a} and {a} is 1 and their sizes 1 also), at depth two 
1/2 (intersection of sets {a, d} and {a, b} is 1 and their sizes 2), at depth three 
2/3 (intersection of sets {a, d, c} and {a, b, d} is 2 and their sizes 3), giving an 
average value of 0.72. 

The results given in Table 9.21 show a number of things. We can see, for 
example, that the lists of Book 3 and Book 5 are the most dissimilar, from which 
we can conclude that meteorology and medicine generally speaking attract 
different sets of thinkers. This in turn suggests that the subject matter of these 
books is the most different: the greater the difference in subject matter, the 
greater the degree of specialisation required to master each field, and so the 
less likely it is that the same thinker masters both. Today lists of the top 50 or 
so contributors to the field covered by each book would have very few names 
in common. So we may see in the relatively unique name-label lists of Book 3 
and Book 5 the beginnings of the scientific specialisation that would eventually 
split natural philosophy into a large number of hives. 


75 Webber, Moffat, and Zobel (2010) 14. Average overlap is just a transformation of the 
intersection metric introduced in Fagin, Kumar, and Sivakumar (2003) 153-154, so that 
it measures similarity rather than dissimilarity. 
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TABLE 9.21 The Average Overlap between the ranked citation lists of 
each book's name-labels 


Book1 Bookz Book3 Book4 Books 





Book 1 1.000 0.644 0.550 0.721 0.598 
Book 2 0.644 1.000 0.652 0.622 0.579 
Book 3 0.550 0.652 1.000 0.573 0.475 
Book 4 0.721 0.622 0.573 1.000 0.658 
Book 5 0.598 0.579 0.475 0.658 1.000 
Average 0.628 0.624 0.562 0.643 0.578 





Conversely, Book 1 and Book 4 are the most similar. Why should the same 
thinkers be attracted to both? These books are probably the most philosophical 
in content by contemporary standards—Book 1 in its metaphysical and founda- 
tional interests, and Book 4 in its psychological and epistemological concerns. 
There is of course a certain natural connection between these fields, as seen 
for instance in the fact that anthropological principles like mind and soul are 
often included as metaphysical or foundational physical principles—a connec- 
tion that grows especially strong in traditions with a tendency to idealism. In 
the absence of empirical evidence, human reflection on ultimate reality has 
a strange habit of reifying aspects of its own operation, and often ends up 
finding at the bottom of everything versions of itself, whether that be Plato's 
ideas, Descartes’ cogito or Aristotle’s divine self-thinking mind. There is also 
a strong epistemological link: in order to assess what at bottom exists, a con- 
scientious thinker will in due course come to consider the conditions of the 
assessor which shape and frame the assessment. The mutual dependencies 
linking these fields encourage the same thinkers to range over both. 

The row headed Average gives the average of the Average Overlap measure 
for each column after removing the perfect self-correlation. Book 4 is the most 
similar to the others on the average, Book 3 the least. This means that if you had 
to guess which philosophers are the most important in each of the books and 
their associated fields on the basis of one book alone, Book 4 would provide the 
best guide. Thus, philosophical performance in Book 4 would appear to predict 
relative performance in the other books the best, which would also suggest 
that questions in psychology and the other topics of Book 4 have the largest 
implications for other fields, insofar as insight here translates into insight there. 
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This result chimes with the demonstration above (see Table g.11) that Book 4 
also has the highest level of name-label diversity. If name-label diversity may 
be interpreted as an indicator of the competitiveness of a philosophical field, 
then we might expect philosophers who distinguish themselves here to also 
distinguish themselves elsewhere. 

Indeed, this same result may even be read as an indication of the anthro- 
pocentric orientation of knowledge itself. If one imagines each book defining 
a field of study in a multidimensional philosophical landscape, and then asks 
the question of which field to choose in order to minimize the travel time to 
each of the other fields, then the territory of Book 4 would provide the best 
spot to camp in to have access to all the others. Another related possibility is 
that Book 4 most closely represents the Hellenistic philosophical agenda, and 
so the name-label lists are biased in this direction. 


5.3 Philosophical Uniqueness 

Some doxai in the Placita have only a single name-label attached to them, oth- 
ers a string of labels. This distinction provides a crude method for quantifying 
what we might term philosophical uniqueness,’® if we just calculate the pro- 
portion of single-label citations for each name-label. The following table gives 
the top ten name-labels with total citations >10. 

Here again Empedocles is a standout. More of his citations are single-label 
than any other frequently cited philosopher, from which it follows that more 
of his doxai are unique to him alone. Judged by his legacy as embodied in 
the Placita, Empedocles has blazed a unique philosophical path. The Placita 
is clearly one of Empedocles’ biggest fans, and it is remarkable that this 5th 
century philosopher played such an important role in the implementation 
of the dialectic of the Hellenistic era. Strato’s high position also reflects his 
treatment in the history of philosophy as an innovator. 

Interesting is the relatively high placing of the Stoics, whose treatment may 
be compared with another influential figure, Plato, whose proportion is lower 
at 0.590. Plato frequently shares his doxai with Pythagoras (14 times in all and 
more than a third of Pythagoras’ total citations (36)), a symptom no doubt of 
Hellenistic pythagoreanizing. On the other hand, Stoic opinions, at least during 


76 Aname-label can of course be representative of a view, as is often the case in Book 2, 
so we should not press this measure too far. Nevertheless, we have to ask why a single 
representative name-label would not suffice in all cases, so that additional name-labels 
presumably do indicate in some degree the prevalence of a given view. 
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TABLE 9.22 Philosophical uniqueness as quantified by the 
proportion of single-label doxai 


Citations Single label Proportion 





Empedocles 60 49 0.817 
Strato 16 13 0.813 
Alcmaeon 14 11 0.786 
Anaximander 21 16 0.762 
Stoics 70 53 0.757 
Xenophanes 20 15 0.750 
Aristotle 59 44 0.746 
Xenocrates 10 7 0.700 
Metrodorus 19 13 0.684 
Diogenes Ap. 23 15 0.652 





the time of the Placita’s formation, appear to have resisted assimilation to 
and appropriation by others, maintaining instead a kind of doctrinal fire- 
wall. 

In fact many of the Stoic positions appear self-consciously unique, and one 
gets the impression that they were formulated, at least in part, dialectically 
and in contrast to other prevailing opinions (e.g. the Epicureans). Dialectic 
becomes a kind of method for generating novel positions that are then incor- 
porated into the tradition, and philosophical schools become as much a prod- 
uct of this system as its continuation. The practice of dialectic codified in the 
Placita does not just reflect philosophical history, but plays an active role in 
creating it. 

Name-labels with a low uniqueness rank are doxographically more redun- 
dant, since more of their doxai are already covered by other labels. Significantly, 
no name cited in the Placita is without at least one unique doxa, and so there 
are no completely redundant labels. There is therefore a certain efficiency to 
the dialectic. You gain entrance to the game by having at least one unique view. 
We can therefore reiterate an important point raised in Sections 2.2 and 2.3: the 
Placita catches philosophers who are mentionable by virtue of having made a 
unique contribution to philosophical dialectic—an observation that in turn 
supports our argument that insofar as this dialectic provides a (rough) guide 
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to philosophical progress, the Placita has something to teach us regarding the 
general historical trajectory of physical theory (6 guatxds Adyos) from the 7th to 
the 1st century BCE. 


5.4 Philosophical Affinity 

We may also measure the affinity between two philosophers by calculating the 
percentage of doxai they share in common when both are present in a chapter. 
For example, the Stoics and Plato are both present in 31 chapters, in which they 
share 3 doxai. Their affinity is therefore 3/31 = 0.097. Tabulated below (Table 
9.23) are the levels of affinity between the Stoics and those name-labels they 
share doxai with (only those labels which occur with the Stoics in at least 5 
chapters are included). 

One surprise may be the relatively low affinity between the Stoics and Her- 
aclitus, given that Heraclitus is often held to have had a considerable influence 
on Stoic philosophy, especially its cosmology.”” Though the contents of Hera- 
clitus’ doxai have often been Stoicised, on the level of name-labels attempts 
to connect their ideas have not made their way into Aétius’s text to any- 
where near the extent of comparable attempts to connect Plato and Pythago- 
ras. 

To discriminate between combinations with zero affinity we can rank them 
by the number of chapters they both appear in, so that a combination that 
shares no doxai but a large number of chapters has less affinity than one that 
shares no doxai but a smaller number of chapters. (Alternatively, we could 
calculate the degree of correlation between pair-wise combinations of name- 
labels. If Pythagoras tends to be appended to a doxa when Plato is, these 
two labels will have a higher than average correlation; if Epicurus tends not 
to be appended when the Stoics are, they will have a lower one.) On this 
measure the most distant from the Stoics is Epicurus, which corroborates 
the view that Stoicism and Epicureanism were arch rivals who often defined 
themselves in opposition to one another. Apart from the one instance at 5.26.3 
mentioned above, they never share an opinion in the Placita, though they often 
have opinions about the same philosophical subjects and occur together in 21 
chapters. 


77. See Long (1996). 
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TABLE 9.23 Affinity between Stoics and others 


Chapters with both Shared doxai_ Ratio 





Zeno the Stoic 5 2 0.40 
Thales 11 3 0.27 
physicians 4 1 0.25 
Posidonius 5 1 0.20 
Pythagoreans 7 1 0.14 
Anaxagoras 16 2 0.13 
Heraclitus 16 2 0.13 
Strato 8 1 0.13 
Plato 31 3 0.10 
Pythagoras 16 1 0.06 
Aristotle 33 2 0.06 
Empedocles 22 1 0.05 
Democritus 24 1 0.04 





5.5 Philosophical Influence 

We can also conceive another measure, one of philosophical influence. The 
unique philosopher has opinions which are not held by others, but which 
are significant enough to rate a mention among other views. The influential 
philosophers, by contrast, hold views that are also shared by their successors. 
The notions of influence can also be tied to statistical patterns in name-label 
usage. If a philosopher has a higher proportion of multiple-labelled doxai in 
which they are the earliest figure, then they are comparatively influential— 
either in fact or belief, as later developments can be attributed to the archegete 
to promote their authority. 

By influence we do not mean the ability to produce philosophical clones. 
There may have been any number of people who believed that the cosmos is 
unique, or who held to Stoic orthodoxy on all issues. But for their inclusion 
in a list of individuals holding a particular view to be informative, they must 
be notable for other reasons.’® They must have other, discordant opinions 


78  Asshown above by the fact that every label in the Placita has at least one unique doxa. 
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% of century's citations found in multi- 
label doxai in which they are earliest 
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Century BCE 


FIGURE 9.5 Philosophical influence by century as quantified by % of a century’s citations 
occurring in multi-label doxai in which they are the earliest subscriber 


alongside their concordant ones. Influence thus implies novelty. It is descent 
with modification. 

Measured thus, diachronic trends in philosophical influence are immedi- 
ately obvious. As Figure 9.5 shows, on average, the influence of name-labels 
decreases as time goes on. We find a diminishing proportion of citations froma 
given century that occur in multi-label doxai in which they are the earliest sub- 
scriber to the tenet. An interesting question is whether this trend corresponds 
to any historical reality, or is merely a by-product of the tradition’s conser- 
vatism. Is it historically correct to say that later philosophers were in fact less 
influential? Was there, to resurrect the biological analogy of Section 2.2, a kind 
of reduction in the rate of speciation, whereby later philosophers failed to gen- 
erate their own unique lines of doctrinal descent? 

It has been suggested that philosophy in the Hellenistic age was dominated 
by schools, a claim which seems to be congruent with this result. We can 
imagine philosophical opinion becoming more siloed in the Hellenistic period 
with less innovation. Earlier periods, on the other hand, appear more profuse. 
Here we can make use of Mansfeld’s suggestion that philosophical survival 
in the ancient world played out according to a logic of cultural Darwinism. 
Discounting preservation by accident, works and ideas that were adapted to a 
changing environment had a better chance of survival.”9 I think this model can 


79 Mansfeld (1998) 34-35. 
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be extended further still to the dialectical process itself. Just as, when a creature 
colonises a new land, it may rapidly speciate to fill the various ecological niches 
available, so when philosophy itself was a new field, philosophers quickly 
diversified to adopt those positions that were most plausible. Afterwards there 
followed a kind of consolidation, the bushy outgrowth being pruned back to 
the most viable branches. Periodically, when new lands are again discovered, 
the process repeats, with philosophers quickly staking out their territory in the 
latest terra nullius. 

An alternative explanation is just that the Placita was ‘stuck in the past’ 
and did not update when it easily might have. On this view, there would have 
been plenty of doxai it could have added from later centuries from thinkers 
who had original noteworthy views of their own—it just failed to do so. I find 
this alternative explanation unlikely. It is more plausible that philosophical 
productivity as measured by rates of doctrinal speciation declined. Physics— 
especially in the fields of cosmology and meteorology where direct experiment 
was impossible—remained for the most part speculative, with little experi- 
mental work to sort good theories from bad so that room could be created 
for new ideas to flourish. To put it in the extreme, we instead see the body 
of theory evolving dialectically until every possible plausible position within 
a generally presupposed framework of inference was taken by somebody. This 
proposal shares similarities with Kant’s argument that metaphysics and ratio- 
nal cosmology had reached a stalemate between what he called the antinomies: 
equally rational yet contradictory theses regarding metaphysical reality or the 
sum total of all sensible objects and events.8° Though we should heed Lloyd's 
warning®! against generalising too far in either direction (it is not true that the 
Greek’s failed to experiment, nor did they practice it systematically), if Greek 
philosophy had a weakness, it was the lack of systematic experiment and the 
relative reliance on a priori categories and procedures of pure thought and 
everyday analogical reasoning to draw conclusions about the world of expe- 
rience. Ultimately, this made it very difficult to find a way out of dialectical 
stalemate. 

A close relationship between science and dialectic is already clear in Aris- 
totle, who uses logic to structure the articulation of physical problems. 


80 Take for instance the first antinomy of rational cosmology, in which equally reasonable 
arguments are advanced for and against the limitation of the world in space and time. See 
Grier (2001) 172-279 for an excellent discussion. Similar dialectical divisions are found in 
the Placita at ch. 2.1 (‘On the cosmos’) and ch. 2.4 (‘Whether the cosmos is indestructible’). 
81 Lloyd (1991). 
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Articulating problems in this way helps to clarify the points at issue and to 
highlight oppositions that are yet to be solved or perhaps insoluble. Dialec- 
tic is thus yoked to the advance of science.8* Without this relationship, there 
would be no Placita. Yet we may equally say that without the dialectical method 
of investigation exemplified so beautifully in the Placita, Aristotle would not 
have had the huge influence that he did, and there would be no ancient sci- 
ence as we know it. Insofar as ancient science developed under the aegis of 
this relationship, I think it reasonable to see the dialectical evolution of scien- 
tific questions as a moving shadow of scientific progress itself. Once we accept 
this view, we can study this shadow as an indirect measure of the advance of 
science. 

One wonders whether this dialectical effect can be quantified. In their exam- 
ple reconstruction of Book 2, Mansfeld and Runia employ tree diagrams in 
order to bring out the latent dialectical information contained in a question 
as presented by the Placita. In Appendix 8 I describe a method for turning this 
structure into a standard measure of information known as Shannon entropy. 
If we then allow these trees to evolve and grow dynamically in historical time 
as research on a philosophical question develops, we have the beginnings of 
a theory for formalising the idea of philosophical progress. Furthermore, this 
approach would allow us to quantify each individual philosopher's contri- 
bution to the information contained in a philosophical question. Important 
philosophers initiate new distinctions that lead to productive new branches in 
a given topic, so that we could estimate their importance by calculating how 
much information would be lost if they were cut from the tree. 

Let us explore this idea using chapter 2.2 as an example. This chapter's 
question is the shape of the cosmos. Its tree-form is given in Figure 9.6 along 
with a descriptive key.8? 

As it stands, the amount of information contained in this structure (H) is 
1.5 bits. More complex trees require more detailed information in order to 
successfully find one’s way from the trunk to a given terminal node. There are 
two key distinctions which add structure to the tree: the distinction between 
a single world or multiple worlds, and that between the same shape for all or 
different shapes in the case of multiple worlds. By exemplifying the B branch 
in the structure, multiverse theorists like the atomists instantiated the first 
structural distinction and thereby enabled further growth in the tree. We can 
also imagine further hypothetical additions to the tree that go beyond the 


82 See Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 171-172. 
83 The diagram and description reproduce Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 328. 
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A single cosmos 1 
1 ball-like (= doxa 1) 
2 cone-like (= doxa 2) 2 
3 egg-like (= doxa 3) 
B infinite kosmoi 3 
1 single-shape: ball-like, ie. our cosmos ; 
(= doxa 4) Fs 
2 a some kosmoi ball-like, 2 << 
b__ others other shapes (= doxa 5) are a b 
FIGURE 9.6 Diaeretic structure of chapter 2.2 on the shape of the cosmos 
A single cosmos 
1 Positive curvature je 
a_ball-like (= doxa 1) b 
b cone-like (= doxa 2) : 
c egg-like (= doxa 3) : 
2 Negative curvature (i.e. hyperbolic): 
hyp. doxa 6 
3 Nocurvature (ie. flat): hyp. doxa 7 3 
B infinite kosmoi z 
1 single-shape: ball-like, i.e. our cosmos - 
(= doxa 4) = gee a 


2 a some kosmoi ball-like, H = 2.292 bits 


b_ others other shapes (= doxa 5) 


FIGURE 9.7 Effect of adding hypothetical new doxai on diaeretic structure and information of 
chapter 2.2 


ancients. All the ancient doxai are examples of shapes with positive curvature. 
None of them consider shapes with no curvature (i.e. flat) or negative curvature 
(hyperbolic, like a saddle). If we add some hypothetical doxai which exemplify 
these latter two categories of shape, we get a new three-way distinction under 
A, as shown in Figure 9.7. 

The increase in structure means an increase in information, which has gone 
from 1.5 to 2.292 bits. In effect, there are more intersections to navigate to 
get from the trunk to each doxa, so one needs a more complicated set of 
directions to find them. If diaeretic structure was as important to the tradition 
of the Placita as is commonly supposed, then we would expect new additions 
to chapters to be restricted to those which make a material contribution to 
the amount of information. And if this too is the case, then the comparative 
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lack of such additions from later periods would suggest that fundamental and 
productive new distinctions ceased to be made. 

Executing this method in full could therefore help us answer some impor- 
tant questions on the historical development of ancient philosophy, as well as 
some specific questions regarding the Placita, such as: 


(1) To what extent are doxai in the Placita conceptually determined by the 
process of diaeresis? 

(2) Which chapters and books are diaeretically more informative than oth- 
ers? Are there notable patterns or trends? 

(3) Which philosophers have the highest degree of dialectical functionality? 
(Ie. do some philosophers tend to occupy more structurally important 
positions in a diaeretic tree?) 

(4) When epitomising, does P try to maximise information density by aim- 
ing for a maximum amount of structural information with a minimum 
number of lemmata? 


Answering such questions will be left to a future study. 


Conclusion 


Our muse has left a wandering trail, and it is now time to briefly collect together 
the most significant results of our study. I have demonstrated that we likely 
have most (approximately 86%) of Aétius’ original work. Most of the missing 
doxai will be from chapters where Ps.Plutarch is our sole witness to the text; for 
chapters where we also have the healthy testimony of Stobaeus, we can say with 
some confidence that very few if any doxai are missing. Mansfeld and Runia’s 
reconstruction of the Placita is thus far from a quixotic enterprise. Their text is 
not the tattered scraps of a mostly lost work, but in many sections presents the 
body of the Placita mostly intact. Arguments that require that the text be more 
incomplete, like Lebedev’s argument of many missing authorial definitions, are 
probabilistically implausible. 

For those parts that are lost, we have estimated the number of doxai likely 
missing for each philosopher, as well as the number of philosophers likely cited 
in the missing text who are not cited in the surviving text. I have also extended 
the problem to consider the total number of missing philosophers who might 
have been cited in the Placita but were not. I have calculated a lower-bound 
estimate of 266 for the total population of philosophers with dialectically 
mentionable views on questions of natural philosophy in the relevant time 
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period (7th to ist century BCE). This figure includes those who are mentioned 
in the reconstructed text (86 individuals), as well as those who are not, but who 
would have been mentioned if we had more doxographical text. I also outline 
a method for comparing the philosophical diversity of the Placita’s books, and 
show that Books 1 and 4 are the most diverse. They have therefore attracted 
the most philosophical attention within the Placita’s tradition, and possibly 
outside of it too. 

I have shown via statistical methods that both chronology and dialectical 
logic influence the order of doxai within a chapter, but that the balance tipped 
towards dialectic as time went on, likely indicating the systematic importance 
of dialectical practice in the Hellenistic era. Some books are more or less dialec- 
tical and chronological than others, and this may be due either to differences in 
subject matter, differences in textual history, or a combination thereof. Book 2 
stands out for its prominent deployment of dialectical ordering (and to a lesser 
extent Book 1). Together with its increased incidence of ellipsis, these are two 
signs that this particular book and its anterior tradition may have had a longer 
history of relatively high use that provided more opportunity to condense and 
arrange the material in a way that maximised its informativeness. 

I have also provided some statistics that clarify the Placita’s perspective 
on philosophical history. Trends in citation can communicate the evolution 
of a field of knowledge, and in this respect the Placita presents a scene of a 
rather fossilised natural philosophy whose most productive period lies cen- 
turies before the work’s final composition. I have argued that this is not just an 
artificial side-effect of the work’s idiosyncratic methods and aims, but is part of 
a broader story of the decline of science in the Hellenistic era, at least as car- 
ried out under the auspices of philosophy. The petering out in citations of doxai 
from later periods suggests the failure of an excessively dialectical programme 
in producing material scientific progress. Lastly, I present a new method for 
quantifying the amount of information contained in the diaeretic-dialectical 
structure of a topic, that may help us articulate the way these topics evolve. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1. Witness Data for Mansfeld and Runia’s Reconstruction of 
Aétius 
Note: PS gives the number of lemmata P and S have in common, TS the number of 
lemmata T and S have in common, etc. The column headed MLE A gives maximum 
likelihood estimates of the original chapter sizes in the complete text of Aétius, A°. The 
column headed E[A] gives the expected chapter sizes of the original chapters in A‘. 
The column P[C] gives the probability that a chapter in the reconstruction is complete. 
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Chapters with bracketed counts have been adjusted for the model. The bracketed 
counts are the adjusted quantities. Chapters marked N/A in MLE A, E[A] and P[C] 
columns were excluded from the model. The data is based on Mansfeld and Runia’s 
draft edition of Aétius’ compendium. Note that this edition differs in a consider- 
able number of places from Diels’s edition in the Doxographi Graeci. For a useful 
overview of the latter see the concordance by Gérard Journée at http://www.placita 
.org/concordanceAetius.aspx/. 





Chapt. P S T MR Ps TS TP MLEA E£[A] P[C] 
1.0 3 fe) o 3 fe) fe) fe) N/A N/A N/A 
1.1 2(1) O Oo (1) Oo Oo Oo 1 2.14 0.40 
1.2 2 2 fe) 2 2 fe) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
iG 15(13) 23(22) 8 24(22) 14(13) 8 4 22 22.32 0.73 
1.4 2 ) o 2 fe) fe) fe) N/A N/A N/A 
1.5 4 4 1 5 4 f) fo) 5 5.08 0.92 
1.6 1 O O 1 O O O 1 2.14 0.40 
1.7 10 24 0 25 9 fo) fe) 25 25.69 0.51 
1.8 3(2) fo) Oo =3(2) fo) fo) fo) 3 3.71 0.26 
1.9 7 7(8) 5 8 6(7) 4(5) 4 8 8.12 0.88 
1.10 4 2(5) 0 5 1(4) fe) re) 5 5.16 0.85 
1.11 4 6(7) OM 3(4) ro) re) Fi 7.21 0.81 
1.12 5 7 ) 7 5 fe) fe) 7 7.21 0.81 
1.13 2 4 O 4 2 O O 4 4.13 0.88 
1.14 2, 5 fe) 5 2 ) fe) 5 5.16 0.85 
1.15 6 13 Oo 13 6 fo) f) 13 13.37 0.69 
1.16 3 3 fe) 3 3 fe) fe) 3 3.11 0.90 
1.17 4 4 oO 4 4 fe) fe) 4 4.13 0.88 
1.18 5 5(6) 4 6 5 4 3 6 6.10 0.91 
1.19 2 2(3) © 8 1(2) O O B 3.11 0.90 
1.20 1 2 fe) 2 1 ) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
1.21 4 3(4) o 4 3(4) fo) fo) 4 4.13 0.88 
1.22 4 9 o 9 4 fe) fe) 9 9.27 0.77 
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Chapt. P S T MR PS TS TP MLEA E[A] P[C] 
1.23 6 10 Oo 10 6 f) fo) 10 10.29 0.75 
1.24 3 3 o 3 3 O O 3 3.11 0.90 
1.25 4 5 aH 4 2 2 5 5.08 0.92 
1.26 3 2 O 3 2 O O 3 3.11 0.90 
1.27 3 4 3 6 1 3 1 6 6.10 0.91 
1.28 5 4 2 5 4 1 2 5 5.08 0.92 
1.29 4 4 oO 4 4 fe) fe) 4 4.13 0.88 
1.30 2 fe) ) 2 fe) fe) fe) 3 3.71 0.26 
2.0 1 O O 1 O O O N/A N/A N/A 
2.1 7 9 2 9 7 2 2 9 9.14 0.87 
2.2 4 2 1 FS 1 1 1 5 5.08 0.92 
2.3 3 4 2 4 3 2 2 4 4.07 0.93 
2.4 5 12(13) 3 13 4(5) 3 1 1313.19 0.83 
2.5 3 2(3) o 3 2(3) O O 3 3.11 0.90 
2.5a fe) 4 ® a fe) Oo Oo 4 4.38 0.69 
2.6 6 4 ) 6 4 ) fe) 6 6.19 0.83 
2.7 6 6(7) OQ | 5(6) ro) ro) 9 7.21 0.81 
2.8 2 2 O 2 2 O oO 2 2.08 0.92 
2.9 4 4 o 4 4 fo) f) 4 4.13 0.88 
2.10 2 2 fe) 2 2 fe) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
2.11 5 Fy ® & 5 f) f) 5 5.16 0.85 
2.12 2 2 fe) 2 2 fe) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
2.13 9 15 10 15 9 10 a 15 15.22 0.80 
2.14 4 3 O 4 3 O O 4 4.13 0.88 
2.15 6 7 o 6 fo) fo) 7 7.21 0.81 
2.16 5 7 O 7 5 O O 7 7.21 0.81 
DANG 4 6 o 6 4 f) fo) 6 6.19 0.83 
2.18 2 1 fe) 2 1 fe) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
2.19 3 3 © 3 3 fe) fe) 3 3.11 0.90 


2.20 9 13(44) 7 «15 7(8) 5(6) 4 15 15.22 0.80 
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(cont.) 
Chapt. P S MR PS MLEA E[A] P[C] 
2.21 4 4 5 a 5 5.08 0.92 
2.22 4 3 4 3 4 4.07 0.93 
2.23 6 8(9) 9 5(6) 9 9.27 9.77 
2.24 8 7 8 7 8 8.24 0.79 
2.25 TT 15 15 Ti 15 15.22 0.80 
2.26 2 3 4 2 4 4.07 0.93 
2.27 4 6 6 4 6 6.19 0.83 
2.28 5 7 7 5 7 7.21 0.81 
2.29 6 8 8 6 8 8.24 0.79 
2.30 3 9 9 3 9 9-27 0.77 
2.31 3 5 5 a 5 5.16 0.85 
2.32 7 9 10 6 10 10.29 0.75 
3.0 1 ) 1 ) N/A N/A N/A 
3.1 11 10 11 10 11 11.32 0.73 
BO 12 12 12 12 12 12.34 0.71 
3.3 6 15 15 6 15 15.43 0.66 
3.4 3 6 6 3 6 6.19 0.83 
3-5 9 6 9 6 5 6.12 0.17 
3.5a 1 fo) 1 ) N/A N/A N/A 
3.6 1 fe) 1 fe) N/A N/A N/A 
By a 1 4 fe) 4 5.62 0.29 
3.8 2(1) 1 2(1) 1 1 1.05 0.95 
3.9 5 fo) 5 fo) Ti 8.42 0.07 
3.10 5 fe) 5 fe) 7 8.42 0.07 
3.11 a fe) 3 fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
3.12 2 fe) 2 ) 3 3.71 0.26 
3.13 4 fo) 4 f) 6 6.85 0.10 
3.14 2 fe) 2 fe) 3 3.71 0.26 
3.15 11 1 11 1 14 16.10 0.01 
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Chapt. P T MR PS TS TP MLEA E[A] P[C] 
3.16 6 ) ) 6 fe) fe) fe) 9 9-99 0.04 
3-17 5 g 9 ¢ 5 fe) fe) 9 9-27 0.77 
4.0 1 O O 1 O O O N/A N/A N/A 
4.1 7 fe) fe) fe) fe) ) 10 11.56 0.03 
4.2 6 7 5 6 5 8 8.12 0.88 
4.3 6 10 6 14 4 4 3 14 14.21 0.81 
4.4 5 2 5 688 2 fe) 2 9 9.67 0.22 
4.5 13 fo) 11 14 fo) fo) 10 16 17.52 0.04 
4.6 2 2 fe) 2 2 ) fe) 2 2.08 0.92 
4.7 4 1 5 OS 1 1 4 5 6.11 0.36 
4.7a O 2 1 2 O oO oO 2 2.11 0.89 
4.8 4 14 Oo 14 4 fe) fe) 14 14.40 0.68 
4.9 3 20 Oo 20 3 fe) fe) 20 20.56 0.58 
4.10 3 6 o 6 3 fo) fe) 6 6.19 0.83 
4.11 8(1) fo) 0 68(1) fo) fo) fo) 1 2.14 0.40 
4.12 6(1) fo) 0 6(1) fo) fo) fo) 1 2.14 0.40 
4.13 5 13 Oo 13 5 fe) fe) 13 13.37 0.69 
4.14 4 4 o 4 4 fo) fo) 4 4.13 0.88 
4.15 4 3 oO 4 3 fe) fe) 4 4.13 0.88 
4.16 4 4 o 4 4 fe) fe) 4 4.13 0.88 
4.17 2 2 fe) 2 2 fe) ) 2 2.08 0.92 
4.18 2 fo) © 2 f) f) fo) 3 3.71 0.26 
4.19 7 3 Or FF 3 fe) fe) 9 10.40 0.06 
4.20 2 fe) © 2 fe) fe) fe) 8 3.71 0.26 
4.21 5(1) fe) Oo 5(1) Oo Oo Oo 1 2.14 0.40 
4.22 a fe) Qo 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
4.23 3 fe) o 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.1 4 O O 4 O O O 6 6.85 0.10 
5.2 3 fe) o 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.3 6 ) fe) 6 fe) fe) ) 9 9.99 0.04 
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(cont.) 
Chapt. P T MR PS TS TP MLEA E£[A] P[C] 
5.4 3 fe) fe) 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.5 3 Oo oO 8 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.6 1 O O 1 O O O 1 2.14 0.40 
5.7 8 fo) o 688 fo) fo) fo) 12 13.13 0.02 
5.8 3 fe) fe) 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.9 3 O o 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.10 4 O O 4 O O O 6 6.85 0.10 
5.11 3 f) Qe 8 fo) fo) fo) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.12 3 fe) fe) 3 fe) fo) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.13 3 fe) oO 8 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.14 3 ) fe) 3 ) ) ) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.15 5 fe) oO 5 fe) fe) fe) 7 8.42 0.07 
5.16 3 fe) o 3 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.17 6 fe) o 6 fe) fe) fe) 9 9.99 0.04 
5.18 6 1 fe) 6 1 ) fe) 8 8.97 0.08 
5.19 6 fe) fe) 6 ) fe) fe) 9 9.99 0.04 
5.20 5 1 fe) 5 1 ) ) 6 7.54 0.12 
5.21 2 fe) fe) 2} fe) fe) fe) 2) 3.71 0.26 
5.22 1 O o 1 O O fe) 1 2.14 0.40 
5.23 3 fe) © 8 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.24 4 O O 4 O O O 6 6.85, 0.10 
5.25 4 fe) oO 4 fe) fe) fe) 6 6.85 0.10 
5.26 4 2 O 4 2 O O 5 6.12 0.17 
5.27 2 fe) o 2 fe) fo) fe) 8 3.71 0.26 
5.28 1 1 oOo 2 fe) fe) fe) 1 1.84 0.49 
5.29 3 fe) oO 8 fe) fe) fe) 4 5.27 0.16 
5.30 5 4 fe) 6 3 fe) fe) 7.40 0.28 
Totals 587(566) 518(529) 98 786(765) 328(339) 67(69) 66(66) 816 892.93 N/A 
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Appendix 2. Stobaeus’ Replacements of Aétian Doxai with 
Quotations from Plato and Doxai from Arius Didymus 





Locus Aristotle Plato Stoics Pythagoras 





1.9.5 1 
1.10.2,4,5 1 1 1 

1.11.5 1 

1.18.6 1 

1.19.2 1 

1.21.2a 1 

2.4.2 1 

ISD) 1 

2.7.4 1 

2.20.11 1 

2.23.5 1 1 1 
Totals 6 4 3 1 





Appendix 3. Name-Label Data 
Note: the bracketed number in the ‘Citations’ column gives the total number of cita- 
tions. Labels comprising articulated participles will be found under ‘those who’. Labels 
beginning with 6c01 under ‘all who’; with ot dé under ‘from’; with ot zept under ‘those 
around’, Anonymus labels with no description will be found under ‘some’. The data is 
based on Mansfeld and Runia’s draft edition of Aétius’ compendium. 





English Greek variations Citations 
fpelles t mEAHS 4.10.3 (1) 
Academics ot Axadnucaxol, ol dmo ths 4.8.13, 4.9.2, 4.9.19, 4.13.10 (4) 


Axadyutas 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Alcmaeon Adxpatwv 2.16.2, 2.22.1, 2.29.3, 4.2.2, 4.13.8, 4.16.2, 4.17.1, 


all who assume matter is 
passive 

all who create a world 
through aggregation of 
fine-particled bodies 

all who propose atoms 


and void 


Anaxagoras 


Anaximander 


Anaximenes 


Antipater 

Antiphon 

Apollodorus the Athenian 
Apollodorus the 
Corcyraean 
Apollophanes 

Aratus 

Archedemus 


Archelaus 


dao TabyTHY THY DANY 
ef 

brotivevtau 

dot xata cvvabpoicpov 
TOV AETTOLEOOV TWUATWV 
KogLoTolobat 

dot Te dtopa eionyodvtou 
Kal TO KEVOV 


‘Avakaydpas 


‘Avakinavd pos 


‘Avaktéving 


Avtimatpos 

AVTL@OV 

AmtoMddwpoc 6 A8yvatoc 
‘Atom ddwpoc 6 Kepxupatos 


AnomMogpevns 
“Apatog 
‘Apxedy Los 
ApyéAcos 


4.18.1, 5.3.3, 5-14.1, 5.16.3, 5.17.3, 5.24.1, 5.30.1 
(14) 
1.24.3 (1) 


1.24.2 (1) 


2.3.2 (1) 


1.3.4, 1.7.6, 1.14.3, 1.24.2, 1.29.4, 1.30.2, 2.1.2, 
2.4.7, 2.8.1, 2.13.3, 2.16.1, 2.20.8, 2.21.3, 2.23.2, 
2.25.10, 2.28.6, 2.29.7, 2.29.8, 2.30.3, 3.1.7, 3.2.3, 
3.2.10, 3.3.4, 3.4.2, 3.5.8, 3.15.4, 3.16.2, 4.1.3, 4.3.2, 
4.7.1, 4.78.1, 4.9.1, 4.9.6, 4.9.16, 4.19.7, 5-7-4, 
5.19.3, 5-20.3, 5.25.2, 5.27.2 (40) 

Ae3.2) 1.7.3) 2-1-9) 2-1-4, 2.4.7, 2.11.3, 2-13.7; 215-0) 
2.16.4, 2.20.1, 2.21.1, 2.24.3, 2.25.1, 2.28.1, 2.29.1, 
3-3-1, 3-7-1, 3-10.2, 3.16.1, 4.3.2, 5.19.4 (21) 

1.3.3, 1.7.4, 2.1.3, 2.4.7, 2.11.1, 2.13.9, 2.14.3, 
2.16.5, 2.19.2, 2.20.3, 2.2.2.1, 2.23.1, 2.25.2, 3.3.2, 
3-4-1, 3-5-7) 3-10.3, 3.15.3, 3.15.8, 4.3.2 (20) 

1.27.6 (1) 

1.22.7, 2.20.4, 2.28.4, 2.29.3, 3.16.4 (5) 

2.16.7 (1) 

3.17.8 (1) 


4.4.5 (1) 

2.19.3 (1) 

2.54.3 (1) 

1.3.5) 1.7.5) 2.1.3, 2.4.4, 2.4.7, 2.13.6, 3.3.5, 4.3.2 (8) 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Aristarchus ‘Aplotapyo¢ 1.15.5, 1.15.9, 2.24.7, 4.13.4 (4) 

Aristotle AplototeAys, Kata TOV 1.0.3, 1.1.2, 1.3.21, 1.7.23, 1.9.5, 1.10.4, 1.11.3, 

‘AplototeAyy 1.12.3, 1.15.10, 1.16.3, 1.18.6, 1.19.2, 1.21.24, 

1.23.2, 1.29.2, 2.1.2, 2.3.4, 2.4.10, 2.5.1, 2.7.5, 2.9.4, 
2.10.1, 2.11.5, 2.13.12, 2.16.3, 2.17.5, 2.20.11, 
2.23.5, 2.25.8, 2.26.3, 2.28.2, 2.29.7, 2.30.7, 3.1.9, 
3.2.4, 3-3-13, 3-7-4) 3-15-5) 3-17-1) 4.2.6, 4.4.3, 4.5.7) 
4.6.2, 4.7.4, 4.8.6, 4.9.3, 4.10.2, 4.13.9, 4.20.1, 5.1.4, 
5-3-1, 5.4.2, 5-5-2, 5.6.1, 5.17.2, 5.20.1, 5.23.2, 
5.25.1, 5.26.2 (59) 

Asclepiades Aoxrymiddys 1.23.10, 4.2.8, 4.22.2, 5.10.2, 5.21.2, 5.30.6 (6) 

Berosus Bypwoos 2.25.13, 2.28.1, 2.29.2 (3) 

Boethus Bon8oc 1.7.16, 2.31.5, 3.2.8 (3) 

Chrysippus Xovonmos 1.27.4, 1.28.3, 3.3.12, 4.9.14, 4.12.1, 4.15.4 (6) 

Cleanthes Knredveys¢ 1.7.8, 1.14.5, 2.58.2, 2.14.2, 2.16.1, 2.20.6, 2.25.4, 
2.27.4, 4.74.1 (9) 

Crates Keays 2.15.6, 3.17-7 (2) 

Critias Kottas 4.3.13 (1) 

Critolaus KortoAaog 1.7.12, 1.22.7 (2) 

Demetrius Anpntetos 1.18.3 (1) 

Democritus Aypoxpttos 1.3.14, 1.7.7, 1.12.6, 1.15.8, 1.18.3, 1.23.3, 1.24.2, 
1.25.3, 1.26.2, 1.29.4, 2.1.3, 2.2.4, 2.3.2, 2.4.12, 
2.7.2, 2.13.5, 2.15.3, 2.16.1, 2.20.8, 2.23.3, 2.25.10, 
2.30.4, 3.1.8, 3.2.3, 3.3.11, 3.10.5, 3.12.2, 3.13.4, 
3.15.1, 3-15-7) 4.1.4, 4.3.5) 4-4-7, 4.4.8, 4.5.1, 4.7.4, 
4.74.2, 4.8.5, 4.8.10, 4.9.1, 4.9.6, 4.9.9, 4.10.4, 
4.10.5, 4.13.1, 4.14.2, 4.19.5, 5.2.1, 5.3.6, 5.4.3, 
5-5-1, 5-7-7) 5-16.1, 5.19.5, 5.20.2 (55) 

Dicaearchus Awmaiapyos BAUD) ALAA y (eoieal()) 

Diocles AtoxAs 5.9.1, 5-13.2, 5.14.3, 5.18.3, 5.29.2, 5.30.2 (6) 

Diodorus Cronus Atodwpoc 6 Kodvog 1.3.18, 1.23.7 (2) 

Diodorus the Tyrian Atddweog 6 Tuptos 1.7.12 (1) 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Diogenes of Apollonia Atoyevns AnoMavietys 1.3.10, 1.7.8, 2.1.3, 2.1.8, 2.4.7, 2.8.1, 2.13.4, 
2.13.10, 2.20.10, 2.23.6, 2.25.11, 3.2.9, 3.3.8, 4.3.2, 
4.3.8, 4.5.8, 4.7.1, 4.9.9, 4.16.3, 4.18.2, 5.15.4, 
5.20.5, 5.24.3 (23) 

Diogenes the Stoic Atoyévng 6 Utwixdg 2.32.9 (1) 

Diotimus Atottog 2.17.3 (1) 

Ecphantus "EX@QVTOG 1.3.17, 2.1.2, 2.3.3, 3.13.3 (4) 

Empedocles "Eumedourys 1.3.19, 1.5.2, 1.7.19, 1.13.1, 1.15.3, 1.17.3, 1.18.2, 
1.24.2, 1.26.1, 1.30.1, 2.1.2, 2.1.6, 2.4.11, 2.6.3, 
PGi dss Ph) AMO}, Dil I; DAG HLA, APP, 
2.23.4, 2.24.2, 2.25.6, 2.27.5, 2.28.6, 2.31.1, 2.31.4, 
3.3.7, 3.8.1, 3.16.3, 4.3.12, 4.5.9, 4.7-1, 4.78.2, 4.9.1, 
4.9.6, 4.9.15, 4.13.12, 4.14.1, 4.16.1, 4.17.2, 4.22.1, 
5-7-1, 5.8.1, 5.10.1, 5.11.1, 5.12.2, 5.14.2, 5.15.3, 
5.18.1, 5.19.6, 5.21.1, 5.22.1, 5.24.2, 5.25.4, 5.26.4, 
5.27.1, 5.28.1, 5.28.2 (60) 

Empiricists ot Euretptxot 5.18.3 (1) 

Ephorus "E@opo¢ 4.1.6 (1) 

Epicureans ot Emuovpetot 5.26.3 (1) 

Epicurus "Erixovpos 1.3.16, 1.7.25, 1.8.3, 1.12.5, 1.15.9, 1.18.3, 1.20.2, 
1.22.6, 1.23.4, 1.24.2, 1.29.3, 2.1.3, 2.1.5, 2.2.5, 
2.3.2, 2.4.13, 2.7.3, 2.13.15, 2.20.14, 2.21.5, 2.22.4, 
3.4.5, 3-15-11, 4.3.11, 4.4.7, 4.5.6, 4.7.4, 4.8.2, 
4.8.10, 4.9.5, 4.9.6, 4.9.12, 4.9.20, 4.13.1, 4.14.2, 
4.19.4, 4.23.2, 5.1.2, 5-3-5) 5-5-1, 5.16.1, 5.19.5, 
5.20.2 (43) 

Epidicus "Ertd1x0¢ 2.4.3 (1) 

Epigenes "Emtyévys 3.2.7 (1) 

Erasistratus "Epaciotpatog 4.5-4) 5-9-3) 5-10.3, 5.29.1, 5.30.3 (5) 

Eratosthenes "Epatoo8éwys 1.21.3, 2.31.3 (2) 

Eudoxus EtSo&o¢ 2.19.3, 4.1.7 (2) 
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English Greek variations Citations 
Euripides Evpinidys 5.19.3 (1) 
Euthymenes EvOupevys 4.1.2 (1) 
from Democritus ol ao Anpoxpitov 1.9.3 (1) 
from Leucippus ot ano Aevxinmou 1.14.4 (1) 


From Plato 
from Thales 


from the ancients 


from the mathematicians 


Hecataeus 


Heraclides 


Heraclitus 


Herodotus 
Herophilus 
Hestiaeus 
Hiketes 
Hipparchus 
Hippasus 
Hippo 
Hippocrates 
Ion 
Leophanes 


Leucippus 


mathematicians 


ot dd TAktwvosg 

ol dnd OdAEw, of EpeEHe 
ol ano TAY apYatwv 

ol dro TOV LaoyLatidy 
“Exataiog 


“Hoaxretdy¢ 


“Hedncdetto¢ 


‘Heddoto¢ 
“Hedgtaog 
‘Eotiatog 
‘Txéty¢ 
“Immapyxoc 
“Inmacosg 
“Inmtwv 
‘Inmoxpatys 
"Twv 
Agwpavys 


Agbuinnosg 


ot ory rortixot 


3.16.6, 4.16.4 (2) 

1.9.2, 1.11.6, 1.16.1, 1.17.1, 1.18.1, 3.9.1, 3.11.1 (7) 
4.8.9 (1) 

2.30.8, 2.31.2, 4.14.3 (3) 

2.20.6 (1) 

1.13.4, 2.1.7, 2.13.14, 2.25.14, 3.2.6, 3.13.3, 3.17-1, 
4.3.6, 4.9.6 (9) 

TB) Uda, LAA, LS, Tl meiis), loyal, ears) al, 
2.1.2, 2.4.1, 2.11.4, 2.13.8, 2.17.4, 2.20.6, 2.21.4, 
PADI, PHL eth, APN Dy, DIAG Bh, GAIN OV 7h, DAC AY, PIAS), 
3-3-9) 4-3-4, 4.3.14, 4.7.2, 5.23.1 (26) 

4.1.5 (1) 

1.23.9, 4.5-5) 4.22.3, 5.2.3, 5.15.5) 5.29.3 (6) 
1.22.4, 4.13.13 (2) 

3.9.2 (1) 

4.13.5 (1) 

1.3-9, 1-5-3, 4-3-4 (3) 

4-3-9) 5-5-3) 5-7-3) 5-7-8 (4) 

4.5.2 (1) 

2.25.12 (1) 

5-7-5 (1) 

1.3.13, 1.18.3, 1.25.4, 2.1.3, 2.2.4, 2.3.2, 2.4.7, 2.7.2, 
3.3.10, 3.10.4, 3.12.1, 4.3.7, 4.8.5, 4.8.10, 4.9.9, 
4.13.1, 4.14.2, 5.4.1, 5.7.6, 5.25.3 (20) 


2.15.5, 2.16.2, 2.16.6, 2.29.7, 5.18.6 (5) 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Melissus MéAtooog 1.7.18, 1.24.1, 2.1.2, 2.1.8, 2.4.5, 4.9.1 (6) 

Metrodorus Myteddwpo¢ 1.3.15, 1.5.5, 1.18.3, 2.1.3, 2.15.6, 2.17.1, 2.18.2, 
2.20.8, 2.28.6, 3.1.5, 3.2.11, 3-3-3, 3-4-3) 3-5-9) 3-7-3) 
3.9.5, 3-15.6, 3.16.5, 4.9.1 (19) 

Mnesarchus Mvnjaapyxoc 1.7.15 (1) 

more recent ones ol vewtepot 2.29.5, 4.5.13 (2) 

Ocellus "Oxeog 2.25.14 (1) 

Oinopides Oivontdy¢ 1.7.8 (1) 

Parmenides Tlappyevidyc, Happevidyy 1.7.17, 1.24.1, 1.25.3, 2.1.2, 2.4.5, 2.7.1, 2.11.1, 
2.11.4, 2.13.8, 2.15.7, 2.20.3, 2.20.15, 2.25.2, 2.26.2, 
2.28.6, 2.30.5, 3.1.6, 3.14.2, 3.15.7, 4.3.4, 4.5.6, 
4.74.2, 4.9.1, 4.9.6, 4.13.6, 5.7.2, 5-7-4, 5.11.2, 
5.28.2, 5.30.4 (30) 

Peripatetics ot Ilepinatyticol, tives 1.0.3, 1.11.4, 4.3.10, 4.8.4, 4.8.14, 4.9.7, 4.9.13 (7) 

ETEPOL THS AVTIS ctlpeTEwS 

Philolaus Pird)cx10¢ 1.3.12, 2.5.3, 2.58.4, 2.7.6, 2.20.12, 2.30.1, 3.11.3, 
3.13.2 (8) 

physicians ot ixtpot 5.8.3, 5.12.1, 5.13.1, 517-4; 5-30-5 (5) 

physicists ol puaixol 2.6.1 (1) 

Plato TA&twv 1.3.20, 1.5.4, 1.7.22, 1.8.2, 1.9.4, 1.10.2, 1.11.2, 
1.12.2, 1.15.4, 1.17.4, 1.19.1, 1.21.2, 1.22.1, 1.22.9, 
TPA I, Pela, The} ay al aed, hveh oy, IE PAS) i sl, 
2.4.9, 2.5.2, 2.58.1, 2.6.4, 2.6.6, 2.7.4, 2.9.4, 2.10.1, 
2.13.11, 2.15.4, 2.16.6, 2.17.6, 2.19.1, 2.20.7, 2.23.5, 
2.2.5.7, 2.29.7, 3-15-10, 3.17.5) 4.2.5) 4.4.1, 4.5.1, 
4.6.1, 4.7.1, 4.7-5, 4-78-1, 4.8.3, 4.9.1, 4.9.11, 4.13.7, 
4.16.4, 4.19.1, 4.20.1, 5.1.1, 5.3.4, 5-4-2) 5.15.1, 
5.20.1, 5.20.4, 5.26.1 (61) 

Polemon TloAguwv 1.7.20 (1) 

Polybus TIdAvBo¢ 5.18.3, 5.18.5 (2) 
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English Greek variations Citations 
Posidonius Tlocet8aviog 1.7.10, 1.28.5, 2.9.3, 2.25.5, 3.1.11, 3.17-4, 4.13.11 
(7) 
Protagoras Tlpwtayopacg 4.9.1 (1) 
Pythagoras Tlu8arydpac 1.3.7, 1.7.9, 1.8.2, 1.10.3, 1.11.3, 1.21.1, 1.23.1, 
1.24.3, 1.25.2, 2.1.1, 2.1.2, 2.4.1, 2.6.2, 2.6.5, 2.10.1, 
2.12.1, 2.12.2, 2.23.5, 2.25.15, 2.28.6, 3.14.1, 4.2.3, 
4.4.1, 4.5.14, 4.7.1, 4.7.5) 4-7a-1, 4.9.1, 4.9.11, 
4.13.6, 4.20.1, 5.1.3, 5-3-2) 5.4.2, 5.5-1, 5.20.4 (36) 
Pythagoreans ot ano Hv8aydpov, ot Hv8a- 1.9.2, 1.14.2, 1.15.2, 1.15.7, 1.16.1, 2.9.1, 2.12.1, 
yoptxol, ot Tu@aydpetot, ol —- 2.13.14, 2.22.3, 2.2.4.2, 2.29.4, 2.30.1, 3.1.2, 3.2.1, 
Tlu8arydpov dtadoyxor 4.4.6, 4.14.3 (16) 
Pytheas Tlu8éa¢ 3.17.3 (1) 
Seleucus DeAevKog 2.1.7, 3-17.9 (2) 
Socrates Loxeatnys 1.3.20, 1.7.22, 1.10.2 (3) 
Some EVLOL, TIES, Ol O€, Ol ev, Mi 5ld, Wi 5-12, 115.13, 123-5, 1.29:6, 2.2.2, 2.2.3) 
aot 2.3.1, 2.14.4, 2.23.8, 2.24.6, 2.26.4, 2.27.6, 2.30.2, 
2.3.2.3, 2.32.4, 2.32.5, 2.32.6, 2.32.7, 2.32.10, 3.1.3, 
3.1.4, 3.2.2, 3.13.1, 3.15.9) 4.5.10, 4.5.11, 4.5.12, 
4.8.11, 4.9.8, 4.9.17, 4.10.6, 5.17.5, 5-17-6, 5.19.1, 
5-19.2, 5.23.3 (37) 
Speusippus Unevownmog 1.7.11 (1) 
Sphaerus Leatioos 4.15.1 (1) 
Stoics ot Ltwixol, of dd THs Ltods, 1.0.2, 1.5.1, 1.6.1, 1.7.24, 1.8.2, 1.9.8, 1.10.5, 1.11.5, 


y 


ol and Zhvwvoc, ot dro 


Zhvwvos Utwixol, ot tAgious 


TOV UTWIKAY, ot dtd TAV 


UTWIKaV 


1.11.7, 1.12.4, 1.18.5, 1.20.1, 1.22.2, 1.27.3, 1.28.4, 
1.29.4, 2.1.9, 2.2.1, 2.4.2, 2.4.8, 2.6.1, 2.9.2, 2.14.1, 
2.15.2, 2.17.4, 2.22.3, 2.23.7, 2.25.5, 2.26.1, 2.27.1, 
2.28.3, 2.29.7, 2.30.6, 3.1.10, 3.3.15, 3.7.2, 3.8.1, 
3.9.3, 3.10.1, 3.15.2, 4.3.3) 4.4.4, 4.5.7, 4.7.3, 4.8.1, 
4.8.7, 4.8.8, 4.8.12, 4.9.4, 4.9.18, 4.10.1, 4.11.1, 
4.15.2, 4.19.6, 4.20.2, 4.21.1, 4.23.1, 5.1.1, 5.9.2, 
5.10.4, 5.11.3, 5.12.3, 5.13.3, 5.15.2, 5.16.2, 5.17.1, 
5.23.1, 5.24.4, 5.26.3, 5.30.5 (70) 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Strato Urpdtwv 1.3.24, 1.12.7, 1.18.4, 1.19.3, 1.22.5, 2.11.4, 2.17.2, 
3.2.5, 3-3-14, 4.5.3) 4.13.3; 4-23.3, 5.2.2, 5.4.3, 5.8.2, 
5.24.4 (16) 

Thales Oarys 1.2.2, 1.3.1, 1.7.2, 1.8.2, 1.11.6, 1.17.1, 1.25.1, 2.1.2, 
2.12.1, 2.13.1, 2.20.9, 2.24.1, 2.25.9, 2.28.5, 2.29.7, 
3.9.1, 3.10.1, 3.15.1, 4.1.1, 4.2.1, 5.26.1 (21) 

the majority ol MAgtoug 1.22.8 (1) 

Theophrastus Ozdgoactos 1.0.3 (1) 

these odtot 4.3.1 (1) 

those around Anaxagoras ol mepi Avaéorydpav 1.17.2 (1) 


those around Aristotle 


those around Democritus 
those around Hippocrates 
those around Plato 


those positing the atoms 


those positing the 
infinitesimals 

those positing the partless 
those positing the 
similipartials 

those who claimed the 
world-order is eternal 
those who say matter is 
water, fire, air or earth 
Timaeus 

Timagoras 


Xenarchus 


ol mept AptototéAny, of mel 
tov AolototeAh 

ot mept Anuoxprtov 

ol mepl Inmoxeatyy 

ot epi TAdktwver 

ol tag &tOMOUS ElocyovteEs, ot 
TAS ATOLOUG, ol TH &TOLLEL 


ol Te EAdyLoTOL 


ol TA dpeoh 


ot Ta OuoLoMEeoh} 


ol pdevol THY Staxdopyaww 
aiwviov Umdpyet 

ol Udwp Aeyovtes H re H 
dpa y yyy thy BAyv 
Tiuatog 

Tiporyopas 


EEvapyxos 


1.2.1, 5.18.4 (2) 


1.17.2 (1) 
5.18.4 (1) 


1.2.1 (1) 
1.9.7, 1.16.2, 4.9.10 (3) 


4.9.10 (1) 


1.9.7, 4.9.10 (2) 
4.9.10 (1) 


2.4.6 (1) 


1.9.6 (1) 


3.17.6, 5.18.2 (2) 


4.13.2 (1) 
4.3.10 (1) 
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English Greek variations Citations 

Xenocrates Bevoxpatys 1.3.22, 1.7.21, 1.13.3, 1.17.3, 1.22.3, 2.15.1, 4.2.4, 
4.4.2, 4.7.1, 4.74.1 (10) 

Xenophanes Eevopavys 1.311) 2:13) 2.4:5, 2-13.13, 2.1.0.1, 2.20;2, 2.20.5, 


Zeno the Eleatic 


Zeno the Stoic 


Zyvwv 6"EAeatys 


Zyvwv 6 Utwixo¢ 


2.24.5, 2.24.8, 2.25.3, 2.28.1, 2.29.6, 2.30.9, 3.2.12, 
3.3.6, 3.4.4, 3.9.4, 3.11.2, 4.9.1, 5.1.2 (20) 


1.7.18, 1.24.1, 4.9.1 (3) 


1.3.23, 1.7.14, 1.15.6, 1.18.5, 1.20.1, 1.27.5, 2.1.2, 


2.11.4, 5.4.1, 5-5-2 (10) 





Let 


Appendix 4. A Binomial Model of the Complete Original Text of the 
Placita 


P bet the set {p,, Po, ..-, P,} of the number of lemmata in Ps.Plutarch for each 
chapter; 

S be the set {s), so, ..., 8,,} of the number of lemmata in Stobaeus for each 
chapter; 

T be the set {¢,, to, ..., t,,} of the number of lemmata in Theodoret for each 
chapter; 

MP? be the set {m), m), ..., mh} of the number of matching lemmata between P 
and S in each chapter; 

M' be the set {m{, mi, ..., mi} of the number of matching lemmata between T 
and P or S in each chapter; 

A‘ be the set {a,, a), ..., a,,} of the number of lemmata in each chapter of the 
original text of A; 

4, 9,, 9, are the selective probabilities of P, S and T. 


For any chapter, we can formulate the probability of the observed data given the 


selective probabilities and a hypothetical original chapter size a; as the joint probability 


of two events: 


P(p;, Sis ti, m’, mi | Qj» 85 0,0,) = P(p,, Si» t; | Qi» 6,5 6, 0.) 


x P(m!?, m!| a;, Pi 8; t;)- 
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The first term on the right is the probability that each witness copies its observed 
number of lemmata. If we assume that each witness makes its selections indepen- 
dently, then p;, s; and ¢; will be binomially distributed. Letting f be the probability 
mass function of the binomial distribution, 


P(p; Sj, t; aj, 8,5 0,, 0,) = fps ai, 6.) x f(s;3 ais 0.) x f(t; aj, 0,) (4) 


The second term is the probability that P picks m? matches with S and T m! matches 
with either P or S. Assuming that each witness is indifferent to which doxai they select, 
then by elementary combinatorial reasoning 


( *,) ( "s) (str) (arsPeemt ) 
ts rs 
m,/ \py—-m; i mM; tm; 


(7) 





P(m?, mi | a; Pis 8; tj) = 
We now define the likelihood function 


BA, @, 6, 0, | P, S, T, M?, M‘) = I] P(p;. Sis ti, m’, mi} | ais 4, 6, 0,). (6) 
i 
Any reasonable estimate of our witnesses’ selective probabilities will depend on A‘, 
so that by estimating A‘ we will also be estimating 6, 0,, 6, The simplest estimate for 
these selective probabilities is the proportion of total lemmata (in the chapters they 
choose to copy) that each witness copies. Thus, let A’, A’, A? be the sets of chapter 
sizes in A‘ that are witnessed by each of our witnesses. Next set 
Ave x; Pi _ x; si 6, = y; tj (7) 
Pe Da kya Eyal 


(Beet 





Maximising the likelihood function with respect to A° will find the original chap- 
ter sizes and corresponding selective probabilities most likely to have generated our 
observed set of data: 


Ac = argmax %(A°, 6, 0,,0;|P,S,T,M?, M’). (8) 
The problem does not have a straightforward analytic solution and has been solved by 
Excel’s solver add-in. 


To find the expected size of A°, we begin with Bayes’ theorem, which states that for two 
events A and B 


P(B|A)P(A) 


P(A|B) = P(B) 


(9) 
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If we let A be the event that a chapter in Aétius had a entries, and B be the event 
that p, s, t, m”, m‘ take their observed values, then P(B|A) is given by equation 3. We 
then need to find P(A) and P(B) to calculate our desired probability P(A | B), which is 
the probability that a chapter had a entries given the observed values of our variables. 
By the theory of total probability, if the event A may take a defined number of different 
values which are mutually exclusive and exhaustive, then P(B) = », PB |A))P(A i). 
Bayes’ theorem may then be rewritten 


P(B|A,) P(A) 


P(A;|B) = Y,PBIA)PtA) 


(10) 
P(A) is our assessment of the probability of event A prior to some evidence B being 
taken into account, and is often little more than a subjective expression of uncertainty. 
Priors come in two types, informative and uninformative. In a case like ours in which we 
can offer no definite information about the expected distribution of A, we must make 
do with an uninformative prior. The simplest kind of uninformative prior is to follow 
the principle of indifference and assign equal prior probability to all possibilities. In 
our case the priors then cancel and Bayes’ theorem then reduces to 


P(B\A;) 


P(A; |B) = Y PIA) 


(11) 
The denominator in equation 1 sums the probabilities of our observed data for every 
possible value of a. The smallest possible size of a chapter is equal to p + s + t— m, — 
m,, and is equivalent to the size of a reconstructed chapter in MR. Let mr stand for 
this minimum. There will be a practical limit to how big a chapter can be above mr. 
If we let n stand for the maximum number of potentially missing doxai, then the set 
{mr, mr +1, mr + 2,..., mr + n} will exhaust the possible sizes of a. 

There are two obvious routes for deciding the maximum number of potentially 
missing lemmata for each chapter. We can set n dynamically chapter by chapter, ensur- 
ing that is high enough that the marginal effect of increasing it further is negligible. To 
do this we can just stop iterating the calculation with increasing n when the probability 
that a has n missing lemmata ceases to be larger than some threshold. More formally, 
the calculation will continue while 


P(a=mr+niaé€ {mr,mr+1,mr+ 2,...,mr+n}) > threshold. (12) 


Alternatively, we can make a judgement call and set some cut-off value that applies to 
all chapters. On the current evidence of our witnesses, the greatest number of missing 
lemmata we can be sure about when we have healthy testimony from both P and S is 
found at 4.3, where T contributes an extra 2 lemmata. Perhaps 3 then is a reasonable 
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setting for n. As we shall see, following this second route is less conservative and reduces 
the model’s estimation of missing doxai. 


Rewriting equation u in the variables of our case we get 


P(p,s,t,m”, m'| a...) 


mrt+n p t - 
Dine Doss t,m?,m'|u...) 





P(a|p,s,t,m?,m'...) = (13) 
This formula allows us to assign a definite probability to each possible size of the 
original Aétian chapter given our observed data. Ultimately, however, we are interested 
in the expected chapter size of the original. This is the expected value of a, which we 
may write as the weighted average 


mr+n 


E[a] = ye P(a|p,s,t,m?’, m'...)a. (14) 
d=mr 
The number of lemmata most likely missing from a given chapter is the difference 
between E[a] and a chapter’s minimal possible size, mr. The expected value of a sum 
of weighted random variables is simply the sum of their respected weighted means. So 
the expected size of Aétius for chapters with P and S or T is just the sum 


E[A‘] = > Ela,]. (5) 

i 
If we initialise the model with provisional selective probabilities based on the recon- 
struction, they can be revised after a single run by using the model’s estimation of total 


lemmata in A‘ rather than the total lemmata in MR. The revised selective probability 
Xi Pi 

2, E[a?] 

revised selective probabilities to get yet another estimation of the original size of these 


for P, for instance, will be 





. We can then run the model again with these new 


chapters. 

Let © be a vector containing the estimated parameters 6,,, 0,, 0,, and F bea function 
of © that applies our model to estimate the proportion of total lemmata copied by each 
witness. We thus need to find © such that 


© = F(O|P, S, T, M’, M') (16) 


This equation’s solution will give expected values for both © and A‘ (the latter since O 
is defined in terms of A‘). 
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Appendix 5. Synthetic Validation of Binomial Model 
We create a set of 100 test chapters as follows: 


(1) Arbitrarily set values for the selective probabilities of P and S.84 

(2) Randomly generate values of a between 2 and 25 (the observed bounds for 
chapters of MR with 2 or more witnesses). 

(3) Generate values of p, s, t, m”, m' for each chapter based on the selective probabil- 
ities and the value of a. For instance, if a chapter’s size is 5, P copies the first doxa 
if a randomly generated decimal is less than his selective probability, but omits 
it if the decimal is greater. We repeat this process for each doxa in the chapter. 
Again, we are flipping digital coins weighted at the selective probability to see 
whether each of our witnesses copies a doxa. 


Now we have our test chapters, we can see how good the model is at finding the real 
selective probabilities on the basis of p, s, t, m”, m'.8° To begin with we feed the model 
initial selective probabilities which are just the number of doxai in each witness as 
a proportion of MR. The model then uses these in conjunction with the values of 
p, , t, m?, m' to estimate the most likely number of missing doxai. I have employed the 
dynamic method given in equation 12 to set n for each chapter and applied a threshold 
of 0.001. The model adds these missing doxai to MR, recalculates the selective prob- 
abilities, and runs itself again, producing new estimates of the selective probabilities 
with each iteration. The procedure is halted when further iterations produce a change 
in the estimated selective probabilities of less than 10%. These final probabilities are 
our solution to equation 16. 

Figure 9.8 below gives the outcomes of 20 repeats of the above experiment. As can 
immediately be seen, the model does a good job at getting closer to the real selective 
probabilities. Table 9.24 summarises the results of 1000 such trials. The averages of 
the predicted selective probabilities are very close to the averages of the real ones, 
which indicates that the model is a good fit given the assumptions. RMSE is the 
root mean squared error, the standard deviation of differences between the final 
estimation of theta and the real value. The lower its value, the better the predictive 
power of the model. As expected, we see that on this measure the model improves on 


84 Note that validation removes T from the model for simplicity’s sake. For the experiment 
described below, I set 6, = 0.6362, 0, = 0.9287. 


85 Note that by the ‘real’ selective probability here I mean that observed in the generated test 
data—which in P’s case, for example, is just the sum of his chapter sizes divided by the 
sum of a—not the probability used in the selection process itself, which is given above 
in note 84. This observed selective probability will vary around the procedural one but 
average out to it. 
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FIGURE 9.8 Model performance in finding real 6 


TABLE 9.24 Average and RMSE of model's prediction of 0, and 0, 





Ps-Plutarch Stobaeus 





Theta Initial ThetaEnd Theta Real ThetaInitial Theta End Theta Real 
Average 0.6512 0.6341 0.6331 0.9584 0.9331 0.9316 
RMSE 0.0191 0.0097 0.0283 0.0144 





the initial estimate that assumes MR is complete, reducing the average error and its 
variation. 

Since the number of missing doxai can be calculated from the selective probabili- 
ties, this result tells us that with these particular settings the model on average finds 
close to the correct number of missing doxai. Yet we do not know whether a specific 
given case is an average one. We thus need to examine the distribution of the predictive 
errors from our validation experiment to obtain a ballpark for our prediction. A com- 
plete investigation of the model’s predictions would examine how the distribution of 
these errors changes its shape with different underlying selective probabilities, a mat- 
ter too lengthy to pursue here. For our purposes, we are naturally most interested in 
cases similar to the one we are trying to model. If the model’s assumptions are correct, 


Frequency 
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80 


70 





(0.0025, 0.0040] 
(0.0266, 0.0281] | 
(0.0281, 0.0296] 
(0.0296, 0.0311] 


(0.0040, 0.0055] 
(0.0055, 0.0070] 


(0.0070, 0.0085] 
(0.0115, 0.0130] 
(0.0130, 0.0145] 
(0.0145, 0.0160] 
(0.0160, 0.0176] 
(0.0191, 0.0206] 


(0.0010, 0.0025] 
(0.0085, 0.0100] 
(0.0100, 0.0115] 
(0.0176, 0.0191] 
(0.0206, 0.0221] 
(0.0221, 0.0236] 
(0.0236, 0.0251] 
(0.0251, 0.0266] 


[-0.0277, -0.0262] | 
(-0.0006, 0.0010] 


(-0.0262, -0.0247] 
(-0.0247, -0.0232] 
(-0.0217, -0.0202] 
(-0.0202, -0.0187] 
(-0.0187, -0.0172] 
(-0.0172, -0.0156] 
(-0.0156, -0.0141] 
(-0.0141, -0.0126] 


(-0.0126, -0.0111] 
(-0.0111, -0.0096] 


od 
oun 
oo 
oo 
oie} 
2S 
Go 
oO 
oo 
oo 
9 


(-0.0021, -0.0006] 


(-0.0051, -0.0036] 
(-0.0036, -0.0021] 


a 
ro) 
ros) 
to) 
fo) 
7 
oO 
a 
f=} 
rr) 
i 


(-0.0232, -0.0217] 


Predictive error ranges 


FIGURE 9.9 Binned distribution of predictive errors of &,, from 1000 synthetic trials 


then the real selective probabilities of P, S and T are bound to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of its predictions. We thus reason that the true distribution of predictive errors 
for the given set of observed data should be roughly similar to those in the synthetic 
validation experiment, where the procedural selective probability was set to the values 
predicted on the evidence of the observed data. 

A frequency histogram of these errors when compartmentalised into 4o bins of 
equal size is given in Figure 9.9. 68% of the errors lie within the range [-0.008g9, 0.0108] 
and 95% within the range [-0.0173, 0.0193]. If we may transport these same error 
bounds to our own case, then the upper and lower limits of the predictions for these 
intervals are as follows: 


68% 95% 





6, lower 0.6273 0.6189 


6, upper 0.6470 0.6555 


Missing lemmatalower 32 


52 


23 


Missing lemmata upper 60 





(0.0311, 0.0326] 
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It is worth reiterating that these are only rough estimates, and hold only if the 
model’s assumptions hold. 


Appendix 6. Expected Value of Selective Probability for Each 

Name-Label 
Let mr, be the number of doxai in MR labelled with name-label /, p, the number of 
these doxai copied by by P, and 9, the selective probability with which P copies doxai 
labelled with name-label /. We need to estimate @,, which can range continuously over 
the interval [0,1]. If we assume p, ~ Binomial(mr;, 6,), then it follows by Bayes’ theorem 
that 

g(9,)P(py| 8, mr) 


P(O|p,, mr) = , (17) 
So gluPo | uj, mr,)du, 





where the function g(@,) specifies the prior. The expected value of 0, is 


1 
6,g(0,)P(p,| @,mr,)dé 

F16lp, mr) = Loe P| ¥;mr, L (18) 
J, g(u,)P(p,| u,mr,) du, 





If we use a beta function f,, 8, for our prior, then this formulation neatly analyses®® to 


+ 
ElO,| p,m), By, Bo] = re (19) 


Finally, if we assume the uniform prior Beta(1, 1), then 


1+ p, 


Blais 2+mr, 





(20) 


Appendix 7. Modelling Unseen Species of Philosopher 
What follows here is a rehash of the relevant equations and methods in Efron and 
Thisted’s paper.8” Assume that each philosopher s enters the Placita’s trap via a Poisson 
process with expectation A, captures per unit of time, where the passing of time is 
measured in doxai. A varies by philosopher, and we will let G(A) denote its empirical 
cumulative distribution. It follows that the expected number of philosophers caught x 


times in the Placita’s reconstruction, E[n,,], is 


eo 





A4x 
A dG(A), (21) 


yx = E[n,] = sf 5 
0 


86 Dan Navarro and Amy Perfors, ‘An introduction to the Beta-Binomial model, http://dj 
-navarro.appspot.com/ccs/technote_betabinomial.pdf (seen on 21 February 2018). 

87. EfronandThisted (1976). They in turn depend in large part upon Good and Toulmin (1956) 
and Fisher, Corbet, and Williams (1943). 
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where S denotes the total number of philosophers in the doxographer’s vocabulary. 
For some new amount of doxographical text t, expressed as a ratio of the number of 
new doxai to the number of doxai in the reconstruction, the expected number of new 
species observed for the first time in this extra text is 


A(t) = SEG — e-)dG(A). (22) 
0 


Some algebra shows A(t) can be reformulated without S, which we do not know, as the 
oscillating series 


A(t) = nyt — yot® + ygt? — .... (23) 


We estimate that there are around 127 doxai missing from the reconstruction. If we set 


123 


t = = = 0.164, and plug in the empirical data n,, as estimates for n, (see Table 9.9), 


then 
A(0.162) = 36 x 0.164 — 9 x 0.1642 + 6 x 0.1643 — ... = 5.66 ~ 6 


A conservative approximation of the variance of this estimate is to treat the n, as 
independent Poisson variates and take their sum 


var{A(0.165) } = ye 3 n, = 86. 


This gives a standard deviation of about g. For their Shakespeare data, Efron and 
Thisted show that the standard deviation can be reduced by halting the summation 
in equation 23 at some choice of x denoted x. Setting xy = 4 in our own case gets the 
standard deviation down to just over 7 with no appreciable difference in the estimate 
(A*=4(0.164)=5.66). The oscillating series in 23 gets out of control with ¢ larger than 
one, but convergence can be forced through an Euler transformation that averages the 
series over a binomial distribution so that 


where 


x 


pe (1)? P(Z > x) x = 1,...,Xg 
0 x > Xo 


and Z is a binomially distributed random variable with parameters {x , 1/(1 + t)}. Efron 
and Thisted also show that A is a lower bound in expectation for A(t) provided that 
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H(A) <1-—e™“ forall > 0, (25) 


H(A) = Dh, a*/x!. 
x=1 


Experimentation with the data of our own case confirms that this inequality is satisfied 
fort = 0.162, so our estimate of 7 missing philosophers also serves as a reasonable lower 
bound for extrapolations to this amount of new text. 

Efron and Thisted also describe a useful model originally due to Fisher, in which A 
follows a gamma distribution with density 


1 


~ BT (a) 





gla) Arlee. (26) 


where a is the shape parameter and £ the rate. Substitution of 26 for dG(A) in 21 and 22 


yields 
_. T(xt+a@) 
Be = Ta ea : (27) 
and 
—m [+ yt)"*-1]/ya af#o 
A(t) = 
o | (y;/y) log(1 + yt) a=0’ (28) 


where y = 6/(f +1). Fisher’s model may be fitted by maximising a multinomial 
distribution of the vector (1, ..., ny ) with number of trials equal to its sum No and 
an associated vector of probabilities proportional to 27. If we wish to fit y,, we may set 
it so that the sum of 7; + ... + 7, matches the observed sum n, + ... + 1,,. To evaluate 
the goodness of fit, we compare the likelihood of an alternative hypothesis with vector 
of probabilities (n,/Np, ..., n,,/No) and then compute Wilks’s likelihood ratio statistic, 
whose distribution with increasing N, is approximated by a chi-squared distribution of 
Xo — 3 degrees of freedom. Table 9.10 displays the model’s maximum likelihood fits for 
different values xq. It will be seen that the fits are relatively good and that in no case 
does the test statistic justify rejecting the model. 

Our data differs from the Shakespearean data in that the counts are a lot lower and 
sparser, many 7, having no observed species at all. Though it is still good, the sparsity 
and low counts no doubt negatively impact the fit. The far-right column also shows 
estimates for A(o.164) comparable to that calculated above and confirms that 5 or 6 
missing individuals is a reasonable estimate. 

Equation 28 is of no use for estimating the number of philosophers in the dox- 
ographical universe as it goes to infinity with infinite text. But we can find a lower 
bound estimate of A(oo) through linear programming by choosing coefficients A, that 
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TABLE 9.25 Maximum likelihood fits of Fisher’s negative binomial model to the 
first xp values of n,. 


Xo No i Wes pvalue A(o0.164) 


fel) 
~~ 
a 
= 





5 56 -0.4442 0.9833 35.87 0.281 0.869 
10 668 )—-0.5468 = =1.1519 35.94 3.397 0.846 
15 69 -0.3495 0.9776 34.96 11.364 0.498 
20 74 -0.4819 1.0595 35.93 15.934 0.297 
30 79 -0.4371 1.0368 35.47 29.187 0.352 
40 81 -0.3993 1.0197 35.06 36.720 0.482 
50 82 -0.3584 1.0062 34.50 41.997 0.679 
61 86 -0.4140 1.0217 35.38 51.371 0.718 


aounrnr naw#»nan 





maximise the equation A = Dy ted subject to the constraint in 25 as t goes to 
infinity. Following Efron and Thisted, we have made use of our fitted Fisher model’s 
estimates fi, of the expected values of n,. and substituted them accordingly into 24. 
As lim,.,.01 — e- = 1, we need the coefficients to satisfy pas h,A*/x! <1 for all 
A > o. Since we cannot apply an infinite number of constraints, Efron and Thisted 
suggest checking the inequality over the finite set {Ag, A), A), ...,A,} and set L = 272 and 
A, = 26°! th our implementation we have summed to x = 61, the highest observed 
species count, and set L = 391 and A, = 25! to give better coverage to the smaller 
counts in our dataset.88 

To compare the species richness of the Placita’s different books against the stan- 
dard of the entire work, we fit Fisher's negative binomial model to each book, substi- 
tute the resulting estimates 7, for 7, in equation 23, plug in (734 — labelled doxai) / 
labelled doxai for t, and then add the result to those species already observed. Table 
9.26 shows the fitted parameters for each book and the extrapolation. 


88 Note that in their implementation Efron and Thisted use xy lower than the largest ob- 
served n, and so break both A and H(A) down into the addition of two sums—one which 
sums to a chosen value of xy and a simpler one that sums with a single coefficient the 
remainder up to the highest observed value of x. We have used the maximum possible 
due the sparseness of our data and smaller samples. 
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TABLE 9.26 Maximum likelihood fits of negative binomial model to each book with species 
extrapolation to whole work 





a y Hy t N  Labelleddoxai A(t) +N 
Book1 -0.2987 0.9668 30.40 3.292 64 171 120 
Book2 -0.3848 1.0911 19.37 2.479 53 211 83 
Book 3 0.0000 60.8375 +#17.57 6.567 38 97 77 
Book4 -0.5000 1.0295 32.83 4.133 61 143 143 
Book 5 0.0000 0.9280 12.81 5.554 35 112 60 
Work -0.4945 1.0428 61.07 0.000 118 734 118 





Appendix 8. Quantifying Diaeretic Information 

If we consider the tree diagram in Figure 9.6, each node represents a subclassifica- 
tion or specification differentiated from other specifications on the same level. Now 
we can think of each doxai as having an address in the tree equivalent to a sequence 
of these specifying nodes. The more complicated the address, the more information 
required to find a doxa’s place in the tree. The address for doxa 4, for instance, involves 
two specifications (infinite: single shape), while the address for doxa 1 only one (sin- 
gle). 

To quantify this information, we can imagine ourselves starting out from the root 
node and having to successfully choose the correct branch at each subsequent inter- 
section (node) to arrive at our target. If we want to get to doxa 5, we have to choose 
1 correct branch from two possibilities, and then 1 from two again. The probability of 
finding the correct address by chance is the product of these choices, 4. The amount 
of information contained in an event is the negative logarithm of its probability. The 
information in bits required to encode this address is — log, > which is 2. 

The address for doxa 3, on the other hand, will be less complicated, as it requires 
only a single correct decision of ¥2 and thus 1 bit to encode. The total classificatory 
information contained in the tree is its information entropy (H), which is the expected 
value of an address’s information. It is the minimum amount of information required 
to reconstruct the diaeretic tree. 

To put the matter formally, let a diaeretic tree T be defined by the set of a; address 
vectors for its terminal nodes, each address giving a unique sequence of n; nodes whose 
last element is the terminal node itself. Let C(n) be a function that returns the number 
of child nodes of a given node n. Then 
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la\-1 
1 
P(a;) = (29) 
j=l Clay) 
and 
sae eC ) log, P(a)). (30) 


For chapter 2.2, there are three addresses (single cosmos, infinite cosmoi: single shape, 
and infinite cosmoi: multiple shapes). Its entropy is H = (0.25 x 2) + (.25 x 2) + (0.5 x 
1) = 1.5 bits. 

We see on examination of chapter 2.2’s tree that doxa 4 is particularly important 
because it is the only doxa which exemplifies its node. Without it, the address is empty 
and one of the contrasts is no longer instantiated. The loss in structure caused by an 
erased doxa can be quantified by calculating the difference in entropy between the 
original tree and the tree without it. To form the latter we observe the following tree 


pruning rules: 


(1) The nodes and branches unique to an uninhabited address wither and die. 
(2) Anon-terminal node with only a single child node absorbs that child. 


Rule (2) encapsulates the intuition that subcategorizations must at a minimum distin- 
guish between two things that are instantiated. For the sake of comparison, removing 
doxa 1 and doxa 4 produce trees with 1.5 bits and 1 bit respectively. Thus doxa 4 thus 
contributes half a bit of information to the dialectical structure of the topic while doxa 
1 is redundant in this respect. 


Addendum to p. 286 


There is a crucial but subtle difference between the statements “the most likely size 
of the original chapter is the same as MR’s reconstruction” and “the chapter is mostly 
likely complete”. Imagine, for example, that a chapter has 40% chance of containing 
4 entries, 30% chance 5 entries, 20% chance 6 entries, and 10% chance 7 entries. Of 
all the possibilities, 4 entries is the most likely, but it is still more likely than not that 
the chapter is incomplete (60% incomplete vs 40% complete). The probabilities that 
a chapter is complete can be calculated using the model in Appendix 4 and have been 
included in the table in Appendix 1. Taken individually, it is apparent that nearly all the 
chapters in the reconstruction where we have both witnesses are most likely complete. 


PART 3 


The Placita and Greek Philosophy 


CHAPTER 10 
Epicurus and the Placita 


David T. Runia 


Abstract 


The Placita focus primarily on the views of philosophers on the natural world organised 
by topics and questions, not on the thought of the philosophers themselves. Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing wrong with looking at the doxai of a particular philosopher in 
the collection and investigating what these can tell us about his thought. The paper 
focuses on the doxai of Epicurus, who represents a unique case, because not only does 
his name-label frequently appear among the doxai, but there is also evidence that he 
himself made use of an early version of the Placita in his own writings. The first part of 
the paper thus treats Epicurus in the Placita, examining a large number of features of 
the occurrence of his doxai in the collection. As seventh in the total number of doxai, 
he is amply represented, though quite often in conjunction with other members of the 
atomist tradition. His doxai are positioned in accordance with the structural and gen- 
erally diaeretic method of the Placita, but it is striking how often he brings up the rear 
in a chapter because he represents a distinctive point of view. The second part of the 
paper turns to the subject of Epicurus on the Placita. In cosmology it appears that he 
made use of early doxographical material, particularly for presenting multiple explana- 
tions. In the treatment of metereological subjects this usage is less easy to demonstrate 
but still remains likely. The paper thus demonstrates that the prospective edition of the 
Placita will also be useful for the study of individual philosophers 


Keywords 
Aétius — Epicurus — atomist tradition — doxography — diaeresis — multiple explana- 
tions — cosmology — meteorology 
1 Introduction 
The chief aim of the new edition of Aétius’ Placita, which Jaap Mansfeld and 


I have been working on for the past three decades, is to offer an instrument of 
research for scholars working in the field of ancient philosophy. Naturally there 
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is an aim in terms of pure scholarship. We wish to reconstruct and establish the 
text of this important witness to ancient philosophical views to the extent that 
this is possible and as well as we are able. We fully recognise the limitations that 
have to be recognised in attempting to carry out this aim. There are limitations 
in terms of what the evidence allows, there are limitations in terms of our 
own philological expertise, and there are limitations in terms of time—the 
project has to be brought to a conclusion. But the more important aim is to offer 
an instrument of research which scholars can turn to when dealing with the 
highly significant, if often frustrating, evidence that this compendium offers 
for so many areas of ancient philosophy. We continue to stand in awe of the 
achievement of Hermann Diels. But at the same time we firmly believe that 
after 136 years it should be replaced by an edition with an updated and more 
clearly presented methodology and with a significantly increased apparatus of 
comparative material. 

As Jaap Mansfeld has shown in many previous studies, at the heart of the 
Placita lies the rpéRAnue or Cytyya (in Latin quaestio infinita), sometimes for- 
mulated as a $éots.! The compendium attempts a systematic coverage of all 
the major topics of the guatos Adyoc, extending from first principles, through 
cosmology and metereology, to psychology and physiology. The 8é&a1 of the 
philosophers, and to a lesser extent of the scientists and physicians, are col- 
lected in order to present answers to these topics. The Placita are most fruitfully 
approached through their philosophical subject matter (in the broad sense), i.e. 
through topic-based analysis. But each 56€« almost without exception starts 
with a name-label. The views are held by thinkers of what we might call a 
‘zetemic’ bent, questioning the world around them and the principles used to 
understand that world. The Placita introduce a copious array of philosophers, 
placing them in a context of succession and sometimes a geographical location, 
but without ever attempting to present a history of philosophical investigation. 
Philosophers are indispensable for the work’s purpose. And from the viewpoint 
of the modern readers, it is very often the information on particular philoso- 
phers that is so valuable. So there is nothing wrong with focusing on the role 
of a particular philosopher or school of philosophers in the Placita, provided 
that the context of the information and the methodology used in supplying it 
is never lost out of sight. 

In my paper I wish to illustrate this way of using the material that we 
have collected by focusing on the relationship that the philosopher Epicurus 


1 See the essays collected in Mansfeld and Runia (2010), and also Mansfeld (1990), which was 
too long to include. 
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has to the Placita. Why do I not say ‘the place that Epicurus occupies in the 
Placita’? The reason for this is that I will argue that Epicurus in fact has a dou- 
ble relationship to the Placita. In the first place he occupies quite a prominent 
place in the compendium on account of the opinions that he holds. But it will 
emerge that in formulating his views on certain topics, he also provides evi- 
dence of an early phase in the development of the Placita. This double aspect 
makes his example particularly attractive and interesting for the task of illus- 
trating how the material collected in our edition can be used for the study of 
a particular philosopher.? My paper will therefore proceed in two steps. First 
I will investigate the role that Epicurus plays in the Placita, what that tells us 
about the method and content of the Placita and what it might tell us about the 
views of Epicurus himself. Second I will more briefly examine what evidence he 
might provide about the early phase of the doxographic method when he him- 
self was writing at the beginning of the 3rd century BCE. For both main parts of 
the paper I will be drawing copiously on the material we have collected for our 
edition, which is now in an advanced stage of preparation. The textual basis 
of my analysis of the doxai attributed to Epicurus will be the reconstruction of 
the Placita in a single column that will be provided in that edition. 

One of the interesting and hitherto little exploited features of the Placita is 
that it provides a considerable amount of data that can be compiled, analysed 
and even subjected to statistical analysis. Edward Jeremiah’s paper exploits 
these possibilities in a quite spectacular fashion. I am fortunate to be able to 
make some use of some of the data that he has prepared. I should also add that 
even the material collected on just one philosopher out of the more than eighty 
included in the collection is much more than can be dealt with in all the detail 
that it deserves. That would require a full commentary. The same consideration 
applies to our edition with its commentary. It often can only skate over the 
surface of the rich and varied content of the Placita. 


2 Epicurus in the Placita 


I will commence by analysing Epicurus’ presence in the Placita, viewing the 
doxai from a variety of angles, both in terms of form and of content. 


2 The texts discussed in this paper are based on the draft edition of Aétius’ compendium 
prepared by Jaap Mansfeld and myself, to be published in the near future. The numbering 
of Epicurean lemmata in Diels’ DG is given in Appendix 1. See further n. 112. 

3 Fora similar attempt, though using a slightly different method, see Mansfeld (2016) on the 
presence of Aristotle in the Placita. 
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2.1 How is Epicurus Introduced? 

As is the case for many of the prominent philosophers in the Placita, Epicurus 
is formally introduced in the chapter on the principles, 1.3 Ilepi dpyav tt eiow, 
at §16 in our edition. He is given the full gamut of (i) name "Erixoupos, (ii) 
patronymic NeoxAéoug (iii) ethnicon ‘A8yvatoc, and (iv) place in the succession 
xata Anuroxpttov piAocopyaas. In the same lemma it is noted that in the case of 
bodies Epicurus adds a third characteristic, weight, to the two, size and shape, 
attributed to them by Democritus. This is the only instance of a comment 
within a doxa indicating a deviation on Epicurus’ part from the doctrines 
developed in his succession. Elsewhere there are a number of cases where 
Epicurus’ views are contrasted with other atomists by means of separate doxai. 
These will be examined further below in section 2.3. The only other places 
where biographical or historical information is given about him are two doxai 
in which Metrodorus is named as his teacher.+ 


2.2 The Record of His Doxai 

In our reconstruction of Aétius (A) there are in total 43 doxai attributed to 
Epicurus by name. The only other name-label derived from his name is found in 
the combined name-label oi Utwixol dé xai Emtxovpetot at 5.26.3 on the question 
whether plants are living beings.® In this paper I shall include this doxa as 
belonging to those of Epicurus, so there are 44 doxai in all.® Of these 27 refer 
to him on his own, the remainder in combination with other names. These will 
be further analysed below in section 2.5. 

On the basis of this statistic it is possible to give Epicurus a ranking in terms 
of the number of doxai attributed to him in the Placita as a whole. A compli- 
cation here is that Aétius has various ways of referring to the followers and 
successors of a particular philosopher, such as ot ano OdAew, ot mept Anudxot- 
tov etc. An extreme case is the Stoics, where there are no less than six such 
additional circumlocutions.’ For name-labels of this kind we encounter con- 
siderable variation between the various witnesses to Aétius’ original text. If, 


4 A15.5 (only in S); 2.1.3. 

5 We have not included in our text of 5.19.1 the phrase ot pt Eixoupov, which is found in the 
Byzantine mss. of P, Qusta and (reduced to Eixoupoc) in ps.Galen. We regard it as a gloss. 

6 The 44 doxai in the textual form that will be presented in our edition, together with a 
translation, as listed in Appendix 1. I have not included the doxa at 5.12.3, on which see n. 
54 below. 

7 They are: ot dm Ltodc, of dd Zivwvocg Utwixol, ol dd THY Utwixdv, ot mAgious TOV LtwiKdy, ot 
TAsiotot TOV LIwiKBy, ol peyel THV Ltwixav. 
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TABLE 10.1 List of top 20 philosophers in terms of included doxai 





1 Plato 71 11 Diogenes 23 
Stoa® 69 =12 Leucippus 21 
Empedocles 60 =12 Anaximander 21 

=4 Democritus 58 =12 Heraclitus 21 

=4 Aristotle 58 =15  Xenophanes 20 
Pythagoras 52 =15 Anaximenes 20 

7. Epicurus 44 17 Metrodorus 19 

8 Anaxagoras 42 18 Straton 17 
Parmenides 29 19 Crates 16 

10 Thales 27 20  Alcmaeon 14 





however, we simply take the final reading in our edition, including all the 
different phrases referring to followers and successors, we can draw up a list 
of the top 20 rankings as set out in Table 10.1.9 

Epicurus thus ranks seventh among all the philosophers named in the Pla- 
cita. He belongs to two strongly represented groups. The first of these is the four 
Hellenistic schools, as denoted primarily through their founders (but less so in 
the case of the Stoa).!° The second is the succession of the atomists Leucippus— 
Democritus—Metrodorus—Epicurus, all of whom appear among the 17 most 
represented name-labels. The conclusion is warranted that Epicurus forms a 
strong presence in the Placita. 


2.3 Witnesses and the traditio proxima 

The next item of interest is the way that the Epicurean doxai have been pre- 
served in the various witnesses to the Aétian Placita, ps.Plutarch and his tradi- 
tion (P), Stobaeus (S) and Theodoret (T). This is set out in Table 10.2. 

The one doxa that occurs in T only is found at 1.9.3, where for the name-label 
PS read of &nd Anpoxpitov, whereas in T we find Anpoxprtog dé xal Mnteddwpo¢ 
xat "Emixovpos. In our judgement, given the convergence of our two main wit- 
nesses, the two additional name-labels will have been added byT, so we should 


Including all the name-labels listed above in n. 7. 
These figures are provisional. Final figures cannot be given until the edition is fully 
complete and revised. It includes formulae such as ot mei x, ol &m0 x etc. 

10 _— Rarely they are specified as oi Axadytxoi (only in Book 4, e.g. 4.8.13) or ot Heputatytixot 
(also mainly Book 4, but also 1.0.3, 1.11.8, 3.2.5). 
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TABLE 10.2 Witnesses to the Epicurean doxai in the Placita 








Doxai in P Doxai in S Doxai in T Total 

(not in S) (not in P) 

Booki 8(1) Book1 11(3) Book1 2(1inPS,1inT) Book1 11 
Book2 9(2) Book2 8(1) Book2 1(inPS) Book2 10 
Book3 2(1) Book3 1(0) Book3 o Book3 2 
Book4 10(5) Book4 9(4) Book4 3(1inPS,2inP) Book4 14 
Book5 7(7) Books o(0) Books o Book5 7 
Total 36(14) Total 27(8) Total 6 Total 44 





not include them in our text. Of course the phrase ot dd Anpoxpitov (found 
only here!) implicitly includes Epicurus, but he is not actually named. 

The distribution between the witnesses contains nothing that should cause 
any surprise. Most of the doxai in P that are missing in S are due to the very 
patchy preservation of material in Books 4 and 5 in the anthology. On three 
occasions S deletes doxai that are placed at the end of chapters, in which Epi- 
curus is reported as maintaining that multiple views can be held on the subject 
in question (2.2.5, 2.22.4, 3.15.1); slightly different case at 1.8.3). These doxai will 
be further discussed below in section 2.8. P tends to retain most of the doxai 
that are preserved in S, but some fall victim to the process of epitomisation, e.g. 
in 1.15, 1.22 and 4.9. In 1.20 P blunders badly by coalescing the two name-labels 
of the Stoa and Epicurus, whereas we know from S that A had distinguished 
between their two positions by means of a diaphonia. It is apparent that T has 
no special interest in Epicurus in the realm of first principles and physics. He 
names him less often than the Presocratics Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Democritus 
and Diogenes of Apollonia.” 

In the case of ps.Plutarch there are four main witnesses (in presumed chro- 
nological order):3 the verbatim extracts in Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 
(E); ps.Galen’s epitome (G); the arabic translation of Qusta ibn Luga (Q); 
and the Byzantine manuscripts (P8). These take up the doxai of Epicurus as 
indicated in Table 10.3. 


11 But note also ot amd Acvuxinmov at 1.14.4. 

12 These are all mentioned seven times each. 

13. We donot know the chronological order of E and G, but it is generally assumed that G is 
later. 
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TABLE 10.3 Epicurean doxai 
preserved in the 
witnesses to P 





E G Q_ ps 





Book 1 4 4 8 
Book 2 q 8 9 
Book 3 fe) 1 2 2 
Book 4 2 3 10 10 
Book 5 fe) 6 6 5 


Total 13. 22 «360 «35 





P omits the lemma at 5.19.5 (on the generation of living beings), but it is pre- 
served in G and Q. However, G has only the name-label Democritus, whereas Q 
reads Democritus and Epicurus, so Q is the only witness (in the absence of ST) 
that the name-label Epicurus was originally present in A. The much reduced 
numbers of doxai in G and E are explained by their selective practices in the 
inclusion of material from P in their respective works. Both show little interest, 
for example in the meteorological material in Book 3 and the psychology in 
Book 4, but G includes much from the physiology in Book 5, whereas E ignores 
this book completely. 

It should also be noted that Epicurus has a very restricted presence in what 
we call the traditio proxima, those texts which stem from parallel but slightly 
divergent strands of the doxographical tradition and may be regarded as as 
‘cousin writings’ of the Placita!4 The most important of these works is the 
Isagoge of Achilles, in which significant parallels are found for chapters and 
doxai of Aétius’ Books 1 and 2. Epicurus is referred to in only three texts: 
§ 5, 16.8-9 Di Maria on infinite kosmoi, cf. A 2.1.3;!5 §8, 17.21 on the external 
void, cf. A 1.18.2; and §19, 27.12 on the substance of the sun, cf. A 2.20.14.!6 
The material contained in the doxographies on Epicurus in Hippolytus and 
ps.Plutarch Stromateis do not contain material that has a close connection with 
doxographical traditions related to the Placita.” 


14 On these writings see Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 291-318. 

15 Achilles also mentions Metrodorus; cf. 1.5.5. 

16 There are two references to Epicurus and his followers in §13, on whether the heavenly 
bodies are a. This is a subject not included in the Aétian Placita. 

17.‘ See Hippolytus Ref. 1.22; ps.Plutarch Strom. 8 Diels. 
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Finally it is worth making a comment on modern collections of fragments. 
In Usener’s collection Epicurea, of the 44 doxai of Epicurus that we have 
identified, all but five are included (three of these are located in 4.8-9).!® This 
is impressive, but of course he had the benefit of Diels’ Doxographi Graeci and 
in fact it shows how dependent he was on the work of his pupil.!9 His different 
system of ordering does mean that their location deviates markedly from that 
of A’s compendium, and the doxai are usually quoted without any reference 
to their context. The index allows quick localisation. Arrighetti includes only 
ten doxai among the texts scattered throughout the notes to his collection 
of fragments.2° Even more restrictive is their presence in the more recent 
collection of testimonies to Hellenistic philosophy by Long and Sedley, which 
has place for only three doxai.?! But of course their selection is more limited in 
extent and their purpose rather different. 


2.4 Length and Distribution of Doxai, Completeness of the Record 

Of the 44 doxai in our collection there is only one that is longer than ten lines 
in the format of our edition, 1.3.16 on first principles, which extends to 22 lines. 
The remainder can be divided into the following three categories: 


simple doxa (1-2 lines) 1.8.3, 1.9.3, 1.15.9, 1.20.2, 1.22.6, 1.23.4, 2.1.5, 2.2.5, 2.22.4, 
4.5.6, 4.7-4) 4.9.12, 4.9.20, 5.1.2, 5.3.5, 5-20.2 (16) 


more complex doxa 1.18.3, 1.29.3, 2.1.3, 2.3.2, 2.4.13, 2.7.3, 2.13.15, 2.20.14, 
(2-3 lines) 2.21.5, 3.4.5) 4.13.1, 4.23.2, 5.5.1, 5.19.5 (14) 

medium length (4-9 — 1.7.25 (6) 1.12.5 (5), 1.24.2 (6), 3.15.11 (5), 4.3.11 (7) 4.4.7 
lines) (4), 4.8.2 (4), 4.8.10 (4) 4.9.5 (4), 4.9.6 (4), 4.14.2 (4), 


4.19.2 (7), 5.16.1 (4) (13) 


The distribution in terms of length follows the general pattern of the Placita, 
with the majority of doxai very short or short. Of the 14 longer passages 10 
are attributed to Epicurus only. The other four are 1.24.2 and 4.9.6 (group of 
agegregationists), 4.14.2 and 5.16.1 (atomists). The number of longer doxai in 


18 — Usener (1887). Missing are 1.24.2, 4.8.10, 4.9.6, 20, 5.19.5. Two doxai are split into two: 1.12.5 
and 1.29.3. Note also that 2.13.15 is only included in a footnote to D.L. 10.90 on p. 382. 

19 __ Diels’ work was published in 1879, i.e. eight years earlier. 

20 ~~ See the listing at Arrighetti (1973) 739. They are in the numbering of our new edition 1.3.16, 
1.7.25, 1.12.5, 1.23.4, 1.29.3, 1.29.5, 2.20.14, 3.15.11, 4.3.11, 4.4.6, 5.3.5. | exclude 1.7.1 (which does 
not name Epicurus) and count 1.29.3 as one doxa (it is split in two by Diels). 

21 Long and Sedley (1987). The texts are: 1.7.25 = 23M (only in vol. 2); 1.20.2 = 5C; 4.3.11 = 14C. 
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Book 4 is noteworthy and correlates with the larger concentration of doxai 
attributed to post-Socratic philosophers and physicians in that book (especially 
in 4.9—23). 

Table 10.2 in the previous section shows that the distribution of the Epi- 
curean doxai over the five books is relatively even with the exception of Book 3 
on meteorology and the earth. As might be expected, our philosopher is strong- 
ly represented in Book1 on first principles. Similarly Book 2 shows considerable 
interest in his views on cosmology, though it is surprising that the seven chap- 
ters on the moon 2.25-31 contain no reference to his views at all.2? His almost 
total absence from Book 3 is remarkable, even if that book is rather imperfectly 
preserved. We are not yet in a position to give a reason for this neglect. Book 4 
on psychology in fact has the largest number of Epicurean doxai, with a strong 
interest in the corporeality of the soul and the processes of perception (six 
doxai occur in 4.8—g alone, both chapters on the senses). Book 5 on physiol- 
ogy, despite its poor state of preservation, nevertheless contains seven doxai 
evenly distributed through the book. 

Of the 135 chapters in the compendium, however, there are 48 which are 
incompletely preserved, if we define that state for all those chapters which are 
not witnessed by both P and S (49 not in S, 2 not in P). These are distributed 
over the five books as follows: Book 1 (4); Book 2 (1); Book 3 (5); Book 4 (11); 
Book 5 (27).?3 It is very likely, therefore, that the record of 44 preserved doxai 
will be incomplete. The degree of incompleteness depends for the most part on 
two factors, of which the first is much more significant than the second: (1) how 
likely is it that P epitomized away Epicurean doxai originally present in Aétius 
in chapters where we do not have S as a check? (2) how likely is it that S passed 
over doxai attributed to Epicurus in the sections he wrote out? When discussing 
the evidence in Table 10.2 above, we saw that there are in fact relatively few 
Epicurean doxai of which we know that P deliberately passed them over. 
Of the eight cases four are found in the severely reduced chapters 1.22 (§ 6) 
and 4.9 (§§ 6, 12, 20), one is caused by a blunder (1.20.2) and the other three 
are relatively minor omissions (1.15.9, 2.15, 4.8.10). P clearly tends to preserve 
Epicurean material for the most part.?4 This is consistent with his method. As 
an epitomator he shows a clear preference for the major names in philosophy 


22  Itis less surprising if his views were built up out of the opinions of others, as will emerge 
in the third section of our paper. 

23 The chapters missing in P are 2.5a Hod eet 16 yyepovixov 6 xdapos, and 4.74 epi vod. 

24 It is significant that in the case of all the doxai in which Epicurus appears as part of a 
multiple set of name-labels, P never excludes his name if he includes the doxa in his 
abridged version. 
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and in particular for the founders of the Hellenistic schools (cf. Table 1 above).2° 
As for the 14 omissions of S in Table 2, we must distinguish between those 
where we know S has utilised the compendium and those where his chapters 
are missing. Of the former there are only 4 cases already mentioned in the 
previous section. How many S included in the chapters of the anthology which 
are missing or severely reduced by Byzantine epitomators we cannot know. 
Given the well-preserved nature of Books 1 and 2, there are not likely to be 
many missing there. For Book 3, since there are so few omitted doxai in the 13 
chapters witnessed by both P and §, it is not likely that there are many missing 
in the remaining 5. It is probable that there are more missing from Books 4 and 
5 because Epicurus is quite popular in what remains of both books. All in all, I 
would estimate that a large majority of all the doxai, at least 80-90%, will have 
been preserved.”6 


2.5 Relation to Other Name-Labels, Quotations 

Every reader of the Placita will observe that there is considerable variation in 
the use of name-labels. While the majority of these refer to a single thinker, 
there are numerous cases of multiple name-labels of various kinds, as well as 
those that are periphrastic (the instance at 1.9.3 was already discussed above) 
and anonymous. This is also the case for the way that Epicurus’ name-label is 
utilised. The 44 doxai (with two others involving periphrases) can be divided 
into the following groups: 


(a) single name only (26): 1.3.16 (embellished), 1.7.25, 1.8.3, 1.12.5, 1.20.2, 1.22.6, 

1.23.4, 1.29.3, 2.1.5, 2.2.5, 2.4.13, 2.7.3, 2.13.15, 2.20.14, 2.21.5, 2.22.4, 3.4.5, 3.15.11, 
4.3.11, 4.8.2, 4.9.5) 4.9.12, 4.9.20, 4.19.4, 4.23.2, 5.3.5. 
Of these the following have a doxa of another atomist in the same chapter 
(asterisks explained below) (17):27 1.3.16, 1.7.25, 1.12.5", 1.23.4, 1.29.3, 2.2.5", 
2.4.13", 2.7.3", 2.13.15, 2.20.14, 3.4.5 (Metrodorus), 3.15.11, 4.3.11, 4.8.2, 4.9.5, 
4.19.4", 5.3.5" 

(b) group names atomist only (9 +2): 1.18.3 (Aedximmog Anudoxpitog Anuntetos 
Mytpddwpog Emixoupos), 2.3.2 (Agvximmos de xat Anpoxpttos xai Exixovpos 


25 See M-R1.189 and further material in the paper of Edward Jeremiah. 

26 This is consistent with the results of Edward Jeremiah’s research presented elsewhere in 
this volume; see esp. his conclusion on p. 295. 

27 ~ Texclude 2.1.5, since at 2.1.3 both Epicurus and Democritus are included in the list of nine 
names. 
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xal scot TA &toua eicyyodvtat xal TO xEvdv), 4.4.7 (Anpoxpttos "Emtxoupos), 

4.8.10 (Aebuinmos Anudxpttog ’Exixovpos), 4.13.1 (Aebuimmog Anuoxpttog’Ent- 

KOVOG), 4.14.2 (Aedutmmog Anuoxpitog Emixovpos), 5.16.1 (Anuoxpttog ’Ert- 

x0vpOC), 5.19.5 (Anudxpitos xal Emixovpos), 5.20.2 (Anpoxpitog "Emixoupos); 

and also two periphrases which surely include him, 1.9.3 (ot a6 Anpoxet- 

TOV), 1.14.4 (ot dno Aevxinmov).?8 

(c) group names including philosophers other than atomists (5): 

1.24.2 "EumedoxAtjg Avakoydpas Anudxpitos Erixovpos xal mévtec, dot xa 
TH TUVAOPOLTLOV THV AETITOMENOV TwWUcTWY KOTLOTIOLODGL, On gener- 
ation and destruction; 

2.1.3 ‘Avaktuavdpos Avaéwevys Apyednoc Eevopevys Atoyevng Aebuimmoc 
Aypoxpttos Emixoupos xal 6 toutou xadnyntns Mnteddweos on infi- 
nitely many kosmoi; 

4.7.4 Anpoxpttog’Enixovposg AptototéAyg, on the mortality of the soul; 

4.9.6 Tlappevidys "Eumedoxrijc Ava&aydpacs Anpdxprtog Ertxoupog ‘Hpa- 
xAgtdy¢, on the mechanics of sense-perception; 

5.5.1 Tv0aydpac Exixovpog Anjoxpttoc, on whether females emit seed. 

(d) coupling with philosophers outside the atomist tradition (4): 

1.15.9 ‘Emixoupos xai Aptotapyoc, on colours in the dark; 

4.5.6  Toappevidyg ... xat Eixoupos, location of the soul's ruling part; 

5.1.2 Tevopavys xat Emixoupos, on rejecting divination; 

5.26.3 of Utwixol de xat Emixovpetot, on whether plants are Ga. 


The employment of name-labels in these texts contains much of interest for an 
understanding of the methods of the Placita. 

It is very clear that the name-labels, particularly but not exclusively those 
that are multiple, are used with strategic intent. On two occasions our doxogra- 
pher uses a long phrases to designate a group of thinkers of indeterminate size. 
The first of these has a purely systematic basis: at 1.24.2 he refers to those who 
‘engage in cosmos-making through aggregation of bodies composed of fine par- 
ticles.’ Epicurus joins four Presocratics, but the group is not confined to the five 
names. It is undoubtedly an ad hoc group specifically aligned to the system- 
atic diaeresis of the chapter. The second at 2.3.2 combines a succession with 
a systematic perspective, linking atomism with the denial that the cosmos is 
ensouled or administered by providence. Here there are the three names of the 
most prominent atomists, plus ‘those who introduce the atoms and the void’. 


28 There are four more name-labels that refer to the atomists in general. See the list at the 
end of Appendix 1. I have not taken these into account. 
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At 1.18.3 we find a full complement of five atomists. So at 2.3.2 perhaps only the 
remaining atomists Demetrius (Laco) and Metrodorus might be alluded to in 
the indefinite group, but A could also have had a larger, systematically defined 
group in mind. 

There are four other non-Atomist composite lists of name-labels. The longest 
at 2.1.3 has no less than nine names ranging from Anaximander to Epicurus. 
It is a systematic group of infinitists responding to the perennial question of 
whether the cosmos is single or not, although the list is not defined as a group. 
It is interesting that the nine names are reduced in P to just the three atomists 
Democritus, Epicurus and Metrodorus (but leaving out Leucippus), showing 
the epitomator’s bias toward later philosophers.?9 The list of three at 4.7.4 com- 
bines atomists and Aristotle as a systematic set of philosophers representing a 
key position in the diaeresis on whether the soul is immortal or not. The longer 
list of six name-labels at 4.9.6 is a heterogenous group bringing together six 
philosophers who hold the position that there is a correspondence between 
the (bodily) structure of the sense-organs and the objects of perception. We 
are not told whether this means the perceptions are true (the subject of the 
chapter), but it may be implied. 

Our collection of name-labels also shows that the doxographical tradition 
regards the succession of atomists as a distinctive group. On eleven occasions 
there are group names that are atomist only.>° Not surprisingly these are mostly 
used for distinctive atomist positions (atoms, void, providence, eiddla). In five 
of the nine groups of names Leucippus is included, which is perhaps more 
than one might expect. It may reflect the tendency to attribute doctrines to 
the founder of a succession, which is particularly prominent in the case of 
Pythagoras and Thales.?! The order of the name-labels at 5.5.1 on whether 
females emit seed, Hu8aydpas "Extxovpog Andxpttos, is unusual because it is 
the only occasion in which Epicurus is placed ahead of the earlier atomist 
Democritus. Chronology is not always a key criterion for Aétius (for example 
in the doxa just above this one, 5.4.3, we read Utpdtwv xat Anpoxprtog32), but 
as is clear from the list above he elsewhere always respects it in relation to the 
atomist tradition. 

On four occasions Epicurus’ name-label is joined with that of another phi- 
losopher with whom he does not have a close connection (group (d) above). 


29 Noted at Mansfeld and Runia (1997) 189-190. 

30 This includes two that do not specifically mention Epicurus, 1.9.3 and 1.14.4. 

31  Onthis tendency see Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 73-96, esp. 75, 94-95. 

32 For this lemma a manuscript of ps.Galen adds xai Entxoupog (ch. 108). The text of this 
chapter is not yet available in the edition of Jas (forthcoming). 
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Here it would seem that the doxographer has noted a convergence of similar 
views. This is neatly indicated at 4.5.6 where his name is tacked on at the end of 
the doxa (Happevidys ev dAw TH Cwpaxt xai Ezixoupos, ie. ‘and this is Epicurus’ 
view too’). 

In the majority of cases Epicurus’ name-label is used on its own (26 out of 46 
doxai as listed above). Given the method of the Placita, however, this certainly 
does not mean that his views are presented in isolation. Almost always in one 
way or another they are contrasted with other views. This will be further dis- 
cussed below. A particularly interesting subset of these cases is the seventeen 
occasions when Epicurus’ doxa occurs in chapters which also contain other 
atomist views. In no less that seven of these, marked with an asterisk above, 
there is a direct juxtaposition amounting to a diaphonia between the views of 
Epicurus and Democritus. For example, in 1.23.3—4 in an ascending numerical 
list one form of motion is accredited to Democritus (vibration), but two kinds 
to Epicurus (perpendicular and deviation). In the most compact form possible, 
therefore, the doxographer introduces disagrements (or developments) in the 
atomist tradition. 


2.6 Location of Doxai in Chapters 
Having examined the role of name-labels, we turn now to the organisation of 
doxai within chapters. A major aspect of our understanding of the method of 
the Placita is that chapters in the majority of cases reveal an internal structure 
which organises doxai in relation to each other. Sometimes this organisation 
may have a historical or chronological basis. For example in the long list of 
views on first principles Epicurus is deliberately placed as last in a group of 
four atomists and his views are treated in much greater detail than those of the 
others (1.3.13-16), while in the equally long chapter on theology he is clustered 
together with the four founders of the main Hellenistic schools at the end of 
the chapter (1.7.22-25). But the chief method of organisation is through an 
elaborate system of contrasts and comparisons in which doxai are juxtaposed 
and listed in all manner of permutations. One of the main aims of my specimen 
reconstructionis of Book 2 which I published in 2009 was to show how this 
informal system works in practice.*3 In the edition we will include structural 
analyses of every chapter, although we will not be continuing the practice of 
showing them in diagrammatic form. 

Against this background it will be worthwhile to examine how Aétius locates 
the Epicurean doxai within the structure of this chapters. I have compiled a 


33 Mansfeld and Runia (2009), vol. 2 part 2 passim. 
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list of all the doxai divided by means of a four-fold typology. The first group 
indicates the chapters where Epicurus’ doxai are included in a diaphonia, i.e. a 
set of directly opposed views, often in the form of a contradiction (A and -A). 
The second group includes his doxai in a diaeresis, a tightly organised group 
of contrasting views, e.g. A, B and C where C might be a compromise view 
between A and B. The third group consists of chapters that are more loosely 
organised, in which the doxai are included in lists which show various degrees 
of organisation and sometimes hardly any organisation at all (although this 
does not occur all that often).34 In a small number of cases a doxa attributed to 
Epicurus is attached as an additional view. Finally I also list those chapters in 
which the Epicurean doxa occurs last in the chapter. 


diaphonia 1.8.3, 1.18.3, 1.20.2, 1.24.2. 2.1.3, 2.1.5 (secondary), 4.7.4, 4.8.10, 
4.9.6, 4.13.1, 4.14.2. 5.1.2, 5.20.2 (13) 

diaeresis 1.12.5, 1.23.4, 2.3.2, 2.21.5, 4.9.5, 4.9.12, 4.9.20, 4.19.2, 4.23.2, 5.5.1, 
5.16.1, 5.26.3 (12) 

list 1.3.16, 1.7.25, 1.22.6, 1.29.3, 2.2.5, 2.4.13, 2.7.3, 2.13.15, 2.20.14, 


2.22.4, 3.4.5) 3-15-11, 4.3.11, 4.5.6, 4.8.2, 5.3.5, 5-19.5 (17) 
additional view 1.15.9, 4.4.7 (2) 
final position —_ 1.7.25, 1.8.3, 1.20.2, 2.4.13, 2.13.15, 2.21.5, 2.22.4, 3.15.11, 4.9.20 (9) 


This typology is only approximate, but it is already enough to demonstrate 
beyond all doubt that the information on Epicurus’ doctrines is habitually 
presented in the context of the structure of the relevant chapter, the aim of 
which of course iss to treat a particular topic or guaestio to whatever degree 
of detail. The information may be of intrinsic interest for what it tells us about 
Epicurus’ views, but it is meant to be understood in relation to the other doxai 
in its context. A few examples selected virtually at random will illustrate how 
this works. 

The first chapter of Book 2 has as the ‘umbrella’ chapter?> heading Tlepi 
xdcpov, but its contents are more specific, dealing with the interlinked topics 
of whether there is a single cosmos or an infinite number and whether a single 
cosmos is limited, either on its own or in relation to other kosmoi. Epicurus is 
listed with three other atomists, but also with five mainly earlier Presocratics, 


34 This typology basically corresponds to the distinction between type A, B and C diaereses 
that I used for my specimen reconstructionis of Book 2, see Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 
284-287. 

35 This is our term for the chapter heading of the most common zepi x type, in which the 
general topic is indicated, but no specific questions or categories are indicated. 
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as representing the view that there are infinitely many kosmoi in infinite space 
(2.1.3). He is in fact the most recent philosopher in the list of nine name-labels. 
This doxa forms a clear diaphonia with the view stated first that there is a 
single cosmos, attributed to an even longer list of eleven names starting with 
Thales and ending with Zeno (the Stoic).3° Then, immediately following the 
doxa which includes Epicurus, another diaphonia is recorded, contrasting the 
view of Anaximander that the infinitely many kosmoi are equally spaced to 
that of Epicurus that the distances between them are unequal (2.1.4—5). This 
diaphonia is thus a secondary one, dependent on one branch of the previous 
diaphonia. Although there are numerous parallels for Epicurus’ doctrine of 
infinitely many kosmoi,3” to my knowledge there is no further evidence on 
their spacing. Two points are of interest here. Aétius does not take over the 
diaeresis that Epicurus himself uses at Ep.Her. 45 that there can be a single 
cosmos or an infinite number or a limited number (emepacpeévot). It does not fit 
into the structure that he (or one of his predecessors) planned for the chapter. 
From the further reference to the doctrine of infinitely many kosmoi at Ep.Pyth. 
89, where Epicurus indicates disagreement with other thinkers (presumably 
atomists) who posit that a cosmos can come into existence ‘in a great and 
wholly empty void’,?8 it appears that he discussed the genesis and dispersal of 
kosmoi in space, but no further evidence of such a discussion has come down 
to us. 

Chapter 4.9 on whether the senses and impressions are true with its twenty 
doxai is one of the most extensive in the compendium®® and unique in hav- 
ing no less than four doxai attributed to Epicurus.?° As we will be explaining 
in our commentary, this chapter like its predecessor 4.8 consists of a num- 
ber of interrelated themes organised in blocks of lemmata. The first Epicurean 
doxa at 4.9.5 is the final one in a block of five. Epicurus’ well-known view that 
the senses are true is directly opposed to the first view attributed in 4.9.1 to 
a long list of eleven name-labels ending with Plato (and including the atom- 
ist Democritus) that the senses are false, with in between a gliding scale of 
other views which (except § 3 Aristotle) take the veracity of impressions into 


36 ~— The full list at 2.1.2 is Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Ecphantus, Parmenides, Melissus, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno. 

37. See Usener (1887) test. 301. 

38 = Ep.Pyth. 89 odx ev neyo etAucpwvet xal xev@. Presumably the remark relates particularly to 
the origin of kosmoi in the void, but their dispersal may also have been mentioned in a 
more detailed treatment elsewhere. This view is attributed to Leucippus at D.L. 9.30-31. 

39 — Only1.3 on first principles and 1.7 on theology have more doxai (24 and 25 respectively). 

40 For the text and translation of this chapter see Appendix 2. 
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account as well. This is clearly a quite complex diaeresis. Next in 4.9.6 Epi- 
curus himself joins a group of six (including Democritus again) on the pro- 
cess of sense-perception, whether this occurs mechanically or that it depends 
on the capacities (Suvémets) of the sense-organs. This is plainly a diaphonia. 
There follow two further diaphoniai (4.9.8-9 and 10-11), both involving atom- 
ists, but in both Epicurus is excluded. In the first case (4.9.8) this is presum- 
ably because he himself never took over the Democritean slogan vouw 9<p- 
Lov, VORw tpuxodv xTA, but in the second case (4.9.10) he may well be implic- 
itly included in those who argue that sense-perceptible objects are blended 
as opposed to the schematic view that each of the sense-organs correspond 
to sense-perceptible objects consisting of one of the five elements. At 4.9.12 
Epicurus reappears in the opening doxa of a complex set of diaereses (§ §12— 
17) on the pleasant and the painful. He holds the view that these belong to 
the objects of sense, which is opposed to the Peripatetic view that they are 
noetic (§13), followed by a compromise view attributed to Zeno that gener- 
ically the pleasant is noetic, but that the individual pleasant thing is sense- 
perceptible (§14). This is a classic example of numerous diaereses in Aétius 
(A opposed to B or -A, with C as intermediate position). Finally in the sixth 
block (§§ 18-20) there is a return to the difference between sense-perception 
and thought treated in § § 12-14, but in relation to a particular question, namely 
how can you tell whether someone is a copéc. The Stoics argue that the wise 
man can be grasped by sensation if one takes his form or appearance as a 
sign (which is the starting-point of an argument). The Academics in contrast 
maintain that he is known by reason (or argument). The third and final view 
is attributed to Epicurus. His view escapes the dilemma by applying the doc- 
trine that like knows like and maintains the the aogé¢ can only be identified 
by another cogéc, thereby avoiding the epistemological issue. This is another 
example of the diaeresis with an intermediate or compromise position dis- 
cussed above. 

As seen in the typology above, 17 out of the 44 Epicurean doxai occur in 
lists. It is worth pointing out that there are lists of various kinds and that 
they can be structured in varying degrees. Two successive chapters in Book 1 
on first principles illustrate this well. In 1.22 on the substance of time, the 
first six doxai all relate time to movement in some way. Epicurus comes last 
in this row because his view on time as a TapaxoAotvOnua xwycewv has a less 
direct connection with movement. The next view attributed to Antiphon and 
Critolaus regards time as purely conceptual and non-substantive. So the list 
has an organised structure consisting of what we might call a gliding scale. The 
following chapter 1.23 on movement itself begins with a lemma that explicitly 
gives a ‘common definition’ ascribed to Pythagoras and Plato, followed by a 
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compact formulation of the Aristotelian definition (§§1-2). As was already 
noted above," there follows a list of four doxai, of which the Epicurean one 
is second. Democritus is credited with one kind of movement, Epicurus with 
two, while two anonymous groups follow with four and five kinds. This is a 
set of views in the category of quantity that progresses by number (another 
example is found in 4.4 on the parts of the soul). As already noted by Meineke 
and Diels,*#” there must have been a missing lemma representing the view that 
there are three kinds of movement. We could call this a structured list, but it 
can also be regarded as a diaeresis based on number, and I have placed it under 
that grouping in the typology. 

Finally it is worth pointing out that in nine cases the doxa with the name- 
label Epicurus comes last in the chapter. In all these his name is not conjoined 
with that of any other philosopher. This number of cases would seem greater 
than one might expect. Two have already been mentioned. In the chapter on 
theology he is recorded (1.7.25) as the last of the founders of the Hellenistic 
schools. In 4.9.20 his idiosyncratic view on recognising the aogdég was noted. In 
four of the remaining cases Aétius utilises the key Epicurean term for multiple 
possibility, evdeyeoOat (2.2.5, 2.13.15, 2.22.4, 3.15.11). Similarly in 2.4.13 he says 
that the cosmos (i.e. any cosmos?) is destroyed in a multitude of ways (but 
eévdexyeo Gar is not used). I will return to these texts below in section 2.8. In 2.21.5 
he is the last in a diaeresis on the size of the sun in which his view differs 
from the others in being phenomenological (as large as it appears) instead of 
being compared with something else.*9 In 1.8.3 in a diaphonia he is recorded 
as rejecting all talk of daimones and heroes. In another diaphonia at 1.20.2 we 
read that he uses the terms xevdv, tomes and yHpa interchangeably, unlike the 
Stoics. In these texts the common denominator seems to be that his view differs 


markedly or radically from the ones that precede it. As a philosopher Epicurus 
is a bit of an ‘odd bod’. 


2.7 Sources and Terminology 

It is comparatively rare to be able to trace the sources of the doxai recorded 
in the Aétian Placita. In the case of Plato and Aristotle, of course, we have 
a good chance, though doxai are by no means always derived from original 
texts and some relevant Aristotelian works have not survived.*4 Occasionally 


41 — Section 2.5 at the end. 

42 Diels (1879) 320. 

43 ‘P's text has évdéyeo@a in this doxa too, but it must be a mistake. 

44 On the doxai of Plato in book 4 of the Placita see the analysis in Baltussen (2000). On the 
apparent quote from Aristotle at 2.5.1 see below n. 50. 
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doxai contain or their contents can be traced back to surviving verses of the 
Presocratic poets.*> There are about a dozen quotations with references.*6 But 
it is all quite scanty. 

In the case of Epicurus we are better placed than for most authors. Book 10 
of Diogenes Laertius, now available in the splendid new edition of Tiziano 
Dorandi,*’ contains two original documents, the Letter to Herodotus and the 
Letter to Pythocles,*® which relate directly to the contents of the first three 
Books of the Placita. The third document, the Letter to Menoecus, on ethics 
falls outside the scope of the compendium, but it can help us with a chapter 
in Book 1.49 Comparison of our collection of Epicurean doxai with these docu- 
ments may give us insight into the relation of the contents of the doxai to 
Epicurus’ own writings. 

On two occasions Aétius appears to quote Epicurus directly, but without 
giving a reference to the work cited. In 1.3.16 (line 11) this is suggested by the 
parenthetic use of gyat, and also by the switch to the customary oratio obliqua 
at the end of the quote. In 4.8.2 the use of the name-label followed by a colon 
and a text in oratio recta indicates that the words that follow are very likely a 
quotation. This is a relatively rare technique in the Placita.5° Here too there is 
an immediate switch to oratio obliqua, in which interestingly the doxographer 
paraphrases the Epicurean text, replacing his technical term 16 énaic@yuo with 
the more neutral aic@ytdv. The two quotations are quite brief, 12 and 16 words 
respectively. The actual sources of the quotations are unknown. 


45 E.g. Parmenides at 2.28.6 based on 28B14 DK; Empedocles at 1.3.19 citing 31B6 DK; see also 
Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 219. 

46 Fifteen are are listed at Runia (1992) 122, but some are not included in our definitive text 
because they have been inserted by Stobaeus or interpolated. On these references see 
Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 205-224. 

47. Dorandi (2013). 

48 I agree with Mansfeld and most more recent scholarship that the Letter is authentic; 
See Mansfeld and Runia (2010) 237 n. 2 and previously Bollack and Laks (1978). But its 
authenticity is contested by Podolak (2010) on linguistic grounds. 

49  Onthe subject of t0yy at 1.29.3. 

50 See for example 1.23.2 AptototéAy¢: évteAexeta xtvytod, where Phys. 3.2 202a8-9 and 8.5 
257b8 are quoted. But in the first doxa of the same chapter the colon introduces a 
definition attributed to Pythagoras and Plato which is not a quotation. There is another 
example citing Aristotle at 2.5.1. It might appear to derive from a lost work treating the 
question of the cosmos’ source of nourishment (e.g. the De philosophia), but the argument 
uses a Stoic mode of argumentation and is in fact a fallacy, so that is quite unlikely; see 
Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 370-371. But we cannot be sure that it is a quotation. 
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At D.L. 10.135 immediately following the third letter we read: pavtvayy dé 
d&racav ev dots cvatpel, wo xal ev TH Mixpd exttouy. This is quite similar to 
the formulation in 5.1.2, but we should regard both texts as using a common 
doxographical formula rather than that Aétius is quoting from the Epicurean 
manual. Nevertheless this text reminds us that we need to take into account 
Epicurus’ method of writing. As is well known, he himself produced not only 
lengthy and elaborate works, notably the Hept g@bcews in 37 books, but also 
summaries and epitomai, of which the three letters are examples.*! It may 
be assumed that these shorter versions of his teachings will have been very 
attractive to doxographers. 

Of all the doxai in our collection there are two where we can see very strong 
links between Aétius and the texts in Diogenes. The former is in the chapter on 
space: 


1.20.2 Emtxovpos dvopact ma&cw Ep.Her. 40 témog 5é ei pry Hv 6 xevov xaul 

TLAPXAAATTELV KEVOV TOTOV YWPAV. Yapav nat dvapy pvow dvorcCopev, ox 
dv etye Th owpata Smov Hv ovdE dr ob 
EXIWETTO ... 


The doxa could be an abstract from this text or one very similar to it in another 
source. The other text that is very close to a text in Diogenes reports on the 
distribution of kosmoi in the chapter Iepi téEews tod xdcpov: 


2.7.3 Emixovpos eviwy Lev KOoUWV Ep.Pyth. 88 xdapog éotl TEpioyy 
Apatov To MEpac eviwy SE muxvev, xatl TIS OVpavod, dota TE xal Hv xal 
TOUTWY TH MEV TIVeL KIVODLEVa THO’ TEAVTA TH PALVOLEVA TEPLEXOUTE, 
axtvytoe. ATOTOUYY ExovTa dd Tob ameipou xal 


KATAANYOVTA Ev TEPATLY KPa H 
TUXVO xat ob Avopévon mevta Th ev 
avTa avyyvatv Anpetot—xal Anyovda } 
ev TEPIAVOMEV) EV OTAOW ExOVTL Kal 
TTPOYYVAHY H TeLywvov Hj olav SymoTE 
TEPLYPAPYV’ MavTAXaS yap EvoeyETa. 








It is certainly not impossible that Aétius’ doxa is actually based on this text, 
whether directly or indirectly, adapting it for multiple kosmoi rather than a 
single cosmos (even though the chapter heading only speaks of the latter). 


51 ‘There is an exhaustive list of his works in Goulet (2000). 
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Similar to what we saw in the example of 5.1.2 above, the words xtvobueva 
and d&xivyta could be simplifications of the more elaborate formulations 7} 
év Teplayouevy ev otdow exovtt. But it is equally if not more likely that it 
derives from another summary or a more detailed text, for example in the Ileoi 
PvoEwes. 

Another example involving parallel passages may further illustrate this di- 
lemma:°? 


2.2.5 Emtxovpos 8’ évdéyeoOou pév etvat Ep.Her. 74 &t1 dé xai toOs xdcpous ote 
opatpoetdets tobs xdcpous, evdévyecOar  && dvdyunge Set vouiZer Eva cynuatiopor 


dé Kal ETEPOIG TYYLACL KEXPH CoML. éxyovtas { ... ) (FAaMa xai diapdpous 

Cf. Achilles § 6 Tlept oxnuotog xdopov. adtous ev tH 18’ mepl adtod pyow: ots mev 
axa Se xdopOv ot LEV xwvoELdEC, yap oparpoetdetc, xal woetdels HAAous, xat 
ot dé a@atpoeidés, of SE moetdés, Hs aMoiocyyuovac Etépous: ov uevtor Mav 
ddENs Exovtat ot td ’Oppind pvatHpre oyjua evel ...). 

tedobvtEs. 


Here the scholion included in Diogenes’ text indicates that a more detailed 
discussion was given in Book 12 of the Iepi picews. Aétius only gives the one 
obvious example of a cosmic shape. This example is found in the scholion. 
The phrase étépotg oxjpact is a simplified version of &Motocyjuovas EtEpouc. 
The second example in the scholion, goetdeic, is intriguing because it is also 
found in Achilles (who has three shapes as examples). Achilles and Aétius 
make use of the same anterior doxographical tradition.5? So did Aétius simplify 
an earlier more elaborate doxa, containing the extra material in Achilles, or 
do we have a hint here that Epicurus himself might have used a very early 
version of a doxography on the subject? The second alternative is of course 
quite speculative and part of the wider subject that we will examine further 
in section 3 of the paper. It also noteworthy that use of the term évdéyerOat 
indicating multiple possibility is also found in Diogenes, not in the text of the 
letter (but it has a lacuna) or in the scholion, but in the other passage in Ep.Pyth. 
88 that we already examined above. 


52 Text of Diogenes as found in Dorandi (2013). 
53 There is a mention of the Orphic writings at 2.13.14 on each star being a cosmos. 
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It will not be possible in the present context to examine all the passages 
in our collection in relation to the evidence in Diogenes. Suffice it to say 
that in the cases of at least eleven texts, including the above three, there are 
quite close parallels between our doxai and the actual words of Epicurus in the 
letters or in the extracts from the scholia interpolated in Diogenes’ texts.°> In 
five of these cases the doxai are in fact closer to the information in the scholia 
than in Epicurus’ own words, which is an indication that in most cases the 
doxographical tradition drew on other documents than the letters we have. 
One of the scholia at Ep.Her. 66 shows us how the doxographer can go astray. In 
the chapter (5.3) on the essence of reproductive seed (cméppa) Epicurus’ view 
is stated to be that it is a fragment of the soul and the body. This is in fact a 
clumsy formulation of the Stoic view.** The scholion gives the correct view, 6 
dé oTEp UA ap’ CAwY TOV dwudtwy mepecOat. This mistake may well have been 
caused by faulty transmission or by the process of P’s abridgement. It would be 
charitable to emend to: 


5.3 Tig n odcta tod omepuctos 

§5 (Emixovpoc} (ot Utwixol) uyiis xal cwpatosg dmdaTacua. 

§ 6 Anpoxpitos (Enixovpos) ag’ SAwv TAY TwWLaTWV Kal TAY KUPLWTATWY 
LEpOy, olov doTHv capxdv ivav. 


This would mean that Aétius (or the epitomator ps.Plutarch) is using exactly 
the same phrase as in the scholion, but has more specific details about which 
parts of the body the seed comes from (this could of course also derive from a 
source on Democritus). 

Comparison with other Epicurean texts, both his own and those of his fol- 
lowers, will yield further information on the sources of our collection of doxai. 
At 1.12.6 and 1.23.4, when discussing the motion of bodies, Aétius twice uses 
the phrase xata& napéyxAtotv for the atomic swerve. This phrase is not found in 


54 Note especially the doxa at 5.12.3 on the quaestio why children resemble other people and 
not their parents. The final doxa has the name-label of Xtwxoi, but the contents is likely to 
be Epicurean and the wording of the text bears a number of similarities with Ep.Her. 48- 
50 which are not likely to be coincidental. We will discuss this passage in more detail in 
our forthcoming commentary on Aétius’ text. 

55 1346 cf. D.L. 42, 44 (scholion); 1.7.25 cf. §139 (sch); 112.5 cf. §44 (& sch); 1.29.3 cf. §133; 
2.2.5, cf. §§ 74 (& sch), 88; 2.7.3, cf. § 88; 2.21.5, cf. § 91; 3.15.11, cf. §§ 105-106; 4.4.7 and 4.5.6, 
cf. § 66 (sch); 4.19.2, cf. §§ 52-53. 

56  Cf.5.4.1and Arius Didymus at Eus. P.E. 15.20.1 (= fr. 39 Diels); see also further below section 
3(c) ad fin. 
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Diogenes or in any text in Usener’s collection, but is already present in Philode- 
mus, while the derivative terms declinatio and declinare are found in Lucretius 
and Cicero.*” It is possible, however, that it goes back to Epicurus.*® In the chap- 
ter on the substance of the sun the view is attributed to Epicurus (2.20.14) that it 
is an earthy concentration that is sponge-like and inflamed by the fire in its cav- 
ities. This view is absent in Diogenes, where the sun is not treated separately but 
a fire-like nature is one of the possibilities of the composition of the heavenly 
bodies in general (§ 90). In Achilles, however, exactly the same view is found as 
in Aétius, through differently phrased.59 We might also compare Lucretius, who 
specifies (5.592—601) that the concentration occurs through all the elements of 
heat coming together from the entire cosmos, allowing him to explain how so 
much heat can generated from such a small object (since it is the size that it 
appears to us, cf. 2.21.5). A very similar view is found in Diogenes of Oenoanda, 
where it is ‘charcoal-like’ rather than ‘sponge-like’.®° What is intriguing, how- 
ever, that he explicitly states that this is a possible view, using the technical 
term évdéyeta, and also gives an alternative, which unfortunately is not clear 
because the text breaks off. In the same way Lucretius gives three alternatives 
to explain how the sun can illuminate and heat the entire world (5.592-614). 
Given the state of our evidence it is difficult to determine whether Epicurus 
gave multiple explanations of the sun’s nature,® or only multiple answers to 
the question of how it could illuminate the cosmos so powerfully. In the for- 
mer case the doxographical tradition as represented by Aétius and Achilles 
took just one of the alternatives and presented it as his view, in contrast to 
Aétius’ adoption of multiple explanations in the case of the heavenly bodies 
in 2.13.15. 

One of the longer texts in our collection is at 4.3.11 on whether the soul is 
a body and on the substance of the soul. It is not explictly stated in Epicurus’ 


57. Philodemus Ilept cyyetwoewv PHerc. 1065 col. 54.5; Lucr. 2.221; Cic. Fin. 1.18, De fato 22 (= 
Usener test. 281). 

58 L&S (1987) 1.52 argue that the theory had not yet been developed at the time that Ep.Her. 
was written. This view is criticised by O’Keefe (1996) 310-311. 

59  §19 27.12-13 Di Maria’Erixoupoc dé xioypoetdy adtov Ey Ex MUPdS Sid TENLATWY TIVBY TO PHC 
EXTEULMOVTA. 

60 Frag 111 13-IV 10 Smith, évdéxetat toryapody tov HAtov dvOpaxwdy tia xdxAov [elvan xexl] 
Aentov dixpws, [Und te TAV] TvevuUdTwV aiw[pobLevwv] mHYII¢ Te EEx[ovTa Ted] TOV, Tod LEV 
&[mopéovtoc] €E adtod mupd[c, tod Sé eic]peovtos éx tod [mepreyov]tog xatd peixp[opepetc] 
ovvxpicets did [thy tobtov] ToAvpLy[Elev obtw 6’ E]napxetv ad[topcdtws nepulue TH xdopw [H 
tod mept|yovtos eve[umpnotou] tuvyav[ovtoc] (including some conjectures by Bailey 3.1414). 

61 This is the view of Bailey 1947, 3.1414; Gale (2009) 151 appears to opt for the latter. 
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doxa that the soul is corporeal, but it is called a mixture (xpd@a) of four ingredi- 
ents, a fiery quality, an aerial quality, a pnematic quality and a fourth something 
‘nameless’ (&xatavouactos) which makes sense-perception possible. The doxa 
is formulated quite differently from what we read in Ep.Her. 63 and the scho- 
lion in § 66. On the other hand, there is a striking parallel in Plutarch’s polemic 
against the Epicurean Colotes.®? Plutarch mentions exactly the same ingre- 
dients, substituting ‘heat’ for ‘the fiery’ (but note that Aétius also includes to 
§eppov in the second half of the doxa). He too refers to the ‘nameless quality’, 
which he regards as an embarassing term, but he does not associate it with per- 
ception but rather with the reasoning faculty. Aétius’ doxa begins with the key 
term xpdua, not found in Diogenes or Plutarch (or any other Epicurean text in 
Greek), but surely authentic. Long and Sedley rightly point to the mention of 
xpdots in Ep.Her. 63 and a discussion on mixture in Alexander of Aphrodisias.® 
The same emphasis on mixture in relation to the soul’s components is found at 
Lucretius 3.231-245. This passage is very close in content to the doxa in Aétius. 
Not only does it include the same four components (with poetic embellish- 
ment), but it also relates the fourth nameless one (242 omnino nominis expers) 
to the faculty of sense-perception (238 sensum, 240 sensiferos motus). Lucretius 
emphasises in the lines that follow that the fourth component initiates move- 
ment (3.246-251). This differs from the doxa in Aétius, which schematically 
identifies the aspects of movement, rest and heat with the three elements. It 
is precisely the tidy and schematic nature of our doxa that gives it the typi- 
cal features of a doxographical report. It is not very likely that our doxographer 
composed it directly on the basis of a reading of the original texts of Epicurus. It 
is much more likely to have been taken over from an earlier doxographical tra- 
dition, which may well have influenced Lucretius and Plutarch in their reports 
as well. 

Among the parallel texts and other witnesses to the Epicurean doxa in 
Aétius, there are numerous citations from Lucretius’ poem, primarily in rela- 
tion to Epicurus’ doxai, but also to illustrate those of Democritus and more 
general atomist texts. As we have observed above, in some cases Lucretius 
stands closer to the doxographical texts than the original Epicurean material 
that we possess. This could be the result of our defective knowledge of Epicu- 
rus’ writings, or it may be that Lucretius has benefitted from the compilatory 
and interpretative work done on the legacy of Epicurean thought in the inter- 
vening two centuries that separate him from Epicurus. David Sedley has argued 


62  Adyv.Col.1118D-E. 
63  L&S 2.68; cf. Usener test. 280. 
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strongly for the viewpoint that Lucretius is a ‘fundamentalist’, using only the 
texts of his master with minimal use of other sources.* Others have found 
this view implausible, pointing for example to the fact that the structure of 
Lucretius’ accounts of cosmology and meteorology are much closer to doxo- 
graphical sources than what we know of Epicurus’ writings.®> The way forward 
here is a systematic comparison of all the relevant doxai in the Placita with 
Lucretius’ poem.®® 

To conclude, the Placita and the tradition on which they depend will have 
had access to a good range of sources, the contours of only some of which we 
can still trace via Diogenes Laertius and other texts. This is the reason that 
there is a good amount of authentic Epicurean terminology present in our 
collection of doxai,®’ as well as a number of passages giving valuable insight 
into Epicurean doctrine. In many cases, however, the information has been 
schematised and simplified, as is so often the case in the doxographical genre. 
The evidence of the available comparative material will be set out in full in 
our edition of Aétius, and this will enable scholars to make a judgment on the 
provenance and value of the doxai for themselves. 


2.8 Doxai Presenting ‘Modal’ Views 

It was noted above, when discussing the location of the doxai attributed to Epi- 
curus within individual chapters, that these occur on a disproportionate num- 
ber of occasions in the final position of a chapter.®® Five of the nine relevant 
texts (2.2.5, 2.4.13, 2.13.15, 2.22.4, 3.15.11) contain statements of multiple possi- 
bility and in all but one (2.4.13) the characteristic Epicurean term évdéyec8at 
is used. In previous publications we have called these ‘modal views’ because 
they emphasise differing ways of answering the question or topic posed in the 


64 — Sedley (1998) 91-93 and passim. Thus he argues that Lucretius did not read Theophrastus 
directly but absorbed Theophrastean material via Epicurus himself; see (1998) 182-185. 

65 Runia (1997); see further section 3(b—c) below. Bakker (2016) 160 now argues that the 
similarities of Epicurus Ep.Pyth., Lucretius Book 6 and Aétius Book 3 show that they must 
go back, directly or indirectly, to a single archetype, which may perhaps be identified with 
Theophrastus Physical opinions (my emphasis). This remains vague, but the evidence may 
not allow further precision. 

66 See Bakker (2016) 155, but a systematic analysis remains to be done. 

67 Examples are: 1.3.16 Adyw Sewpytdc, &neptAnmta, ueyeloc, gxHMA, BapoG; 1.7.25 dvOewmoetdetc, 
AENTOLE PEL; 1.12.5 AMTOTOAALOS; 1.22.6 TOUMTW[C; 1.24.2 TLYKPITEIG; 2.1.3 ATMELPOL KOTO; 2.2.5 
etc. evdéxerOau; 3.4.5 TTPOYYVAAIVETEAL; 4.3.2 AXATOVONATTOV TI; 4.8.10 ElSwAov; 4.9.6 TUUMETPIAL 
TOPWV; 4.19.2 PEdLLa; 5.1.2 dveipew (doctrinal). 

68 See above section 2.7 at the end. 
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chapter.®? The expression in fact goes back to Epicurus himself, who on more 
than one occasion speaks of the mAgovayos tpdmog (Ep.Her. 80, Ep.Pyth. 95) as 
opposed to an answer given &nAdc (cf. § 80). In 2.4.13 Epicurus is said to state 
that the cosmos could be destroyed ‘in very many ways’ (mAgiototg tTedmotc). In 
the chapter on earthquakes Aétius curiously appears to create a diaphonia on 
this very aspect of possibility. In 3.15.10 Plato is credited with his six different 
kinds of movement (cf. Ti. 34a) and this is applied to the earth (cf. Phd. 10ga).”° 
It is not possible (evdéyeq8at) for the earth to move in any of these ways, so it 
remains unmoved itself, but it has places (té7o01) that jump around because of 
their thinness. The very next doxai is the final one in the chapter attributed to 
Epicurus, where two possibilities are indicated, both times using the same term 
evdexe Gon. 

If we examine our core group of five doxai, it emerges that they represent 
differing kinds of multiple possibility. In the case of the shapes of the cosmos 
(2.2.5), it must be interpreted as a theoretical possibility. In the atomist cos- 
mology of infinitely many kosmoi, no reason can be given for there being just 
one shape, though none of these alternative shapes can be known through 
sense-perception. The opposition between the view of Leucippus and Dem- 
ocritus that the cosmos is spherical and Epicurus’ modal view is surprising 
and no doubt misguided, but at the least it might tell us that Epicurus placed 
more emphasis on the aspect of multiple shapes.”? Similarly 2.4.13 indicates 
no more than multiple possibility. The cosmos (whether our own or in gen- 
eral) is destructible and this can happen in a great number of different ways. 
The next two doxai differ because Epicurus explicitly responds to the views of 
other philosophers already outlined. In 2.22.4 these are views on the shape of 


69 Eg. at Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 326, 345, 377 etc. See also Mansfeld (1994) 40-41, who 
however links the various possibilities to the Aristotelian ‘plural way’. 

70 Restricted to movement in a straight line; circular rotation is not considered. 

71 The terminology of évdéyec8at is used on one more occasion in the Placita, at 5.14.3, a doxa 
of Diocles on why mules are infertile. The first part of the quote reads as a direct quotation, 
but then there is a switch to indirect speech with use of the verb évdéyeo8u. It is possible 
that Diocles used this terminology, but it perhaps more likely that the doxographer applied 
it to this case, which is not one of multiple causes (the plural aitias applies to the group 
of associated reasons put forward by Empedocles in the previous doxa). On this text see 
further Runia (1999) 222, 225-226; Van der Eijk (2000) 2.44. 

72 In the surviving fragments of the two earlier atomists the emphasis falls on explaining 
the genesis and structure of our cosmos; cf. 1.4.1 which Diels published as an extract from 
Leucippus’ Méyac dtdxocpos (67A24), though Usener had included it in his collection of 
Epicurean fragments (test. 308). Luria (2007) 127 regards D.L. 10.88 as polemic against 
the Democritean position. 
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the sun (Anaximenes—Alcmaeon, Heraclitus, Pythagoreans-—Stoics). But in the 
previous chapter (2.21.5) he had been credited with the view that the sun was as 
it appears, and it can hardly be doubted that it is circular (cf. Lucr. 5.564 rota). 
So perhaps he was on record as having said that the sun could have the various 
shapes consistent with its being circular, e.g. a flat round disc, a round bowl or 
a sphere, as in the case of the earlier doxai.’? (But it can also not be excluded 
that this doxa is simply a extrapolation on the part of the doxographer.) Then 
there is the doxa on the nature of the heavenly bodies (2.13.15). Here we read 
that he rejects none of these views, because he holds fast to what is possible. If 
‘heavenly bodies’ includes all the planets and fixed stars, as the chapter heading 
indicates, then Epicurus’ multiple view does not sit easily with his position on 
the sun at 2.20.14 that it is an earthy inflamed concentration, or with the alter- 
natives given at Ep.Pyth. 90 which are all described as being rather light with 
no explicitly stated earthy components. 

We are left with just one further text at 3.15.11 on earthquakes. It is as already 
noted the final doxa in the chapter and the only one to have more than a 
single explanation. It is also the only one of the doxai placed in final position 
that resembles the continous stream of multiple explanations that we find in 
the Letter to Pythocles on both cosmological and meteorological subjects, well 
listed and analysed by Bakker in his recent monograph.” Both texts (3.15. and 
Ep.Pyth. 105-106) give two explanations for the cause of earthquakes, with the 
Letter adding that more kinds of movements of the earth are possible. The two 
sets of explanations differ and the Letter is certainly not the direct source of 
the doxa, but they do share common elements (note that the notion of wind 
rushing through cave-like hollows in the Letter’s first explanation appears in 
the doxa’s second).”5 Given the plethora of meteorological causes that Epicurus 
assembled in the Letter and no doubt in other writings, it is perhaps surprising 
that this is the only text in the whole of Book 3 in the Placita that contains any 
record of his multiple explanations. Perhaps one or two may have fallen out, 
but they cannot have been many in number. The only other doxa in Book 3 at 
3.4.5 on clouds, hail and rain only gives single and very brief descriptions. 

This brief discussion of Epicurus’ doxai on multiple possibilities and expla- 
nations reveals the limitations of the doxographical method as practised in our 


73 See further Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 550-551. 

74 See Bakker (2016) 8-75; good overview in the table on 269-271. 

75 There is a verbal convergence: § 105 ig dvtpoetSelg Tomo THS Yij¢; 3-15-11 Eg Tas avTpOEISEtC 
xotAdtytac. Seneca Nat. 6.20.5-7 cites Epicurus as saying that all the various explanations 
given by Democritus and others are possible, but that no cause satisfies him more than 
the role of spiritus (i.e. nvedua). 
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compendium. At no stage does the doxographer indicate the epistemological 
aspect of the doctrine, namely that no definitive answer can be given because 
of the lack of secure evidence through sense-perception, let alone that the even 
wider aspect of the goal of &tapakia comes into focus. It is only via the limited 
method of compiling and structuring his chapters that the doxographer con- 
veys the distinctiveness of the Epicurean position, placing him last because his 
view differs from those of other philosophers and in a sense advances beyond 
them. 


3 Epicurus on the Placita 


Our attention now turns to the second subject of this paper, what Epicurus’ 
writings can tell us about the incipient doxographical tradition in his own time. 


3.1 The Question 
Epicurus liked to assert the independence of his thinking. In practice this 
meant that other philosophers, including the atomists, were seldom referred 
to, except in polemical terms. According to Diogenes Laertius (10.26) there was 
not a single verbatim quotation in his 300 bookrolls. In the surviving fragments 
of his massive work epi gvcews we encounter scarcely any names of the 
established philosophers that are so prevalent in the doxographical record. In 
Arrighetti’s edition there is only a reference to Empedocles, and perhaps also 
one to Anaximenes.”6 

Nevertheless, no matter how much the philosopher claimed to be an auto- 
didact, in order to establish a comprehensive doctrine that could defeat the 
philosophers that he was so scathing about, he needed information that had to 
obtained from somewhere. This was particularly the case in the areas of cos- 
mology and meteorology. To be sure, his chief aim in these areas was moral, to 
ensure that no ideas would be a hindrance to the attainment of the goal of &ta- 
paéia, as is particularly evident from the final section of the Letter to Herodotus 
(§§ 78-82). But he wished to go beyond mere examples and treat the main top- 
ics in these areas of the guatxdg Adyos in a thorough manner. This is clear from 
the surviving epitomai on these subjects, and also from some of the fragmen- 
tary remains of his longer works. In addition, Epicurus’ characteristic method 


76 ~— Arrighetti (1973), fr. 29 (= Book 14) 28.17 Empedocles; fr. 29 13.2.2 Anaximenes (conjecture 
of the editor). As Jaap Mansfeld reminds me, there is a book title Ava&tyévyg at D.L. 10.28 
and one wonders what his "Exttopy mpd tod puatous (10.27) contained. 
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of giving multiple explanations for all those topics where a single explanation 
was not certain on the basis of clear evidentiary testimony made this need for 
information all the more acute. Frederik Bakker has very usefully summarised 
all the topics which are treated in this way in the Letter to Pythocles and in total 
there are 34 of them.7” 

Scholars have long thought that for this necessary information Epicurus 
turned to doxographical texts. In the Prolegomena of his Doxographi Graeci 
Diels, arguing that Theophrastus was the source of much of the doxographical 
material used by later authors, stated that the Letter of Pythocles was ‘quickly 
cobbled together as if from the doxographers with the names of the philoso- 
phers left out’, and Usener, following in his pupil’s wake, added that it was 
highly unlikely that Epicurus would have worked his way through the books 
of the physiologoi when there was a book to hand from which he could take 
them without any trouble, namely the ®voixév Sd&at (as these scholars called 
it) of Theophrastus.’® Indeed it may be taken as certain that something like 
this occurred,’? even if it would be rash to reduce his sources to a single work, 
especially one that we know so little about (its title, for example, was almost 
certainly ®vorxai 6dEout8°). 

That Epicurus should have been well acquainted with the writings and 
thought of Theophrastus is certainly plausible from the chronological point 
of view. Both during his first sojourn in Athens at the age of 18 in 325-323 
and later when he settled there permanently in 307, the Lyceum with its lead- 
ers Aristotle and Theophrastus was a dominant presence in the intellectual 
landscape of the city.®! In the reports of Hellenistic authors recorded by Dio- 
genes Laertius Epicurus is never connected with any Peripatetic teacher. But in 
an article aptly titled ‘Epicurus Peripateticus’ Jaap Mansfeld has shown that 
a close analysis of the method of the Letters reveal a surprisingly extensive 
debt to Aristotle’s problem-directed dialectical and scientific method, includ- 
ing the use of question-types and the diaeresis which are so prominent in the 
doxographical tradition which was built upon that method.®? Theophrastus to 
some extent revised his master’s methods, but much was taken over and fur- 
ther elaborated. An important question that is relevant here is the identity of 


77. Bakker (2016) 269-271; there are six topics where only a single explanation is given. 

78 Diels (1879) 225; Usener (1887) xl-xli; both cited by Bakker (2016) 59 n. 157. See also 
Reitzenstein (1924) 39-40. 

79 See further the arguments, with further secondary literature, at Bakker (2016) 59-61. 

80 Asargued by Mansfeld (1992) 63-66, (2002); both reprinted in Mansfeld and Runia (2010). 

81  Onthe chronology see Goulet (2000) 160-162. 

82 Mansfeld (1994). 
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the author of the Metarsiologika preserved in Arabic and published twenty- 
five years ago by Hans Daiber.8% This document contains numerous examples 
of multiple explanations of meteorological phenomena, and also extensive use 
of analogies taken from ordinary life. Both methods are relevant to Epicurus 
and also to the Placita. Reminiscent of Epicurus but utterly different from the 
Placita, however, is the total absence of named references to other thinkers. 
The document commences with the words ‘we say’ and then the numerous 
theories about meteorological phenomena are baldly listed without any fur- 
ther attribution. Mansfeld and other scholars have accepted the work as going 
back to Theophrastus, but recently Bakker has questioned it.8+ The relation- 
ship between this work and Book 3 of Aétius is not very close and we shall set 
it aside in this paper. 

The question I wish to pose in this second main part of the paper is simply 
this. Does a systematic comparison between the Aétian Placita and Epicurus’ 
surviving writings demonstrate his utilisation of an earlier doxographical tra- 
dition from which those Placita have derived? Is the scholarly intuition of Diels 
and Usener, followed by later scholars, justified? This work has never been sys- 
tematically carried out to my knowledge.®° More than three centuries separate 
our compendium from the time of Epicurus’ writing activity and for much of 
that time the development of the doxographical tradition is quite obscure.®® 
It would be quite remarkable if it could be shown that the beginnings of the 
tradition do already appear so early. Our focus will have to be mainly on the Let- 
ter of Pythocles. The previous letter to Herodotus broaches the subjects of the 
‘phenomena on high’ (td wetéwpa, §§ 76, 78, 80) such as ‘solstices, settings and 
risings and eclipses and similar such matters’ (§ 79). Knowledge of them is not 
required for the achievement of a blessed state, but it should not be supposed 
that the presentation of multiple explanations for them means that Epicurus’ 
treatment of them lacks accuracy (§ 80). The letter only presents a small num- 
ber of these in the area of general cosmology. Much more detail is given in the 
following letter, which immediately picks up the theme of t& petéwpa (§ § 84— 
87 etc.) and covers it with considerable thoroughness, treating no less than 40 


83. Daiber (1992). 

84 Bakker (2016) 70-73. 

85 lamnow partly fulfilling the promise alluded to by Mansfeld (1994) 30; see also Mansfeld 
and Runia (2010) 582. 

86 On the basis of parallels in Varro and Cicero Diels (1879) postulated the Vetusta placita, 
but Mansfeld (1989) demonstrated that there is evidence of Vetustissima placita already 
in surviving fragments of Chrysippus, i.e. only half a century after Epicurus’ death. 
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topics.®” Epicurus uses the description to cover both cosmology and meteorol- 
ogy. We shall divide them into the two domains corresponding to Books 2 and 
3 of Aétius’ compendium. 

But before we present the evidence, it is important to be clear about what 
we are looking for. This is evidence not of Epicurus’ own views, as discussed in 
the previous part of the paper, but of the material he provides that represents 
features and content of doxographical texts that he may have used. It will 
include chapter headings and general organisational aspects, but above all 
explanations drawn from the doxai attributed to other thinkers, ‘with the 
names left out, as Diels had suggested.8* Of course it is possible that some 
of this material that he took over might ultimately be attributed to himself 
in a later phase of the tradition. A complication also arises in the fact that a 
considerable amount of this material reappears in a slightly different form in 
the poem of Lucretius. In the present context this additional material can only 
be very partially taken into account. 


3.2 The Evidence on Cosmology 
The cosmological section of the letter is relatively short, §§ 88-99. Like Aétius 
it begins with a general section on the cosmos, including a definition and 
the questions of the limits of the cosmos or kosmoi, their number, and their 
origin in the void (§§ 88-90). Alternative views are given on the limits of the 
cosmos or kosmoi and their shape (the latter subject had also been touched 
on in the previous letter, § 74). As we saw earlier in our discussion of Aétius’ 
sources, these texts or ones very similar to them may have been used by our 
doxographer or his anterior tradition to establish the doxai of Epicurus himself. 
The examples of shape (§ 74 ball-like, egg-like, §88 round or triangular) that 
they contain may have originally been taken from early doxographical texts. 
The parallel in Achilles (conical, ball-like, egg-like) is very suggestive.89 Also 
the extensive use of the diaeresis may have been informed by these texts.9° 
The examples with anonymous name-labels, however, hardly go very deep. 
The Letter to Pythocles continues with a discussion of the various features 
of the heavenly bodies taken together (sun, moon and remaining dotpa). This 
runs contrary to the structure of Aétius’ Book 2, where éotpa, sun and moon 
are dealt with separately, with 7, 5 and 7 chapters devoted to them respectively. 


87. Seen. 77 above and text thereto. 

88 Seen. 78 above and text thereto. 

89 Seen.53 above and text thereto. Note that ‘conical’ might be taken as triangular in three 
dimensions. 

go ___ As Mansfeld has shown; see above n. 82 and text thereto. 
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The overlap of the specific subjects is also far from perfect, with Epicurus 
giving explanations of risings and settings, turnings of the moon, and length 
of nights and days, all of which are missing as chapters in Aétius. However, 
the doxa on risings and settings (in the chapter on the stars) which Aétius 
attributes to Xenophanes at 2.13.13 is exactly the same as at the first explanation 
on the subject in Ep.Pyth. 92.9! The chapters on the substance of the dotpa, sun 
and moon (2.13, 20, 25) are among the longest in the compendium, whereas 
Epicurus only gives three very briefly stated alternatives (§ go pneumatic, fire- 
like or both), which fails to include the view that they are earthy or like rocks 
which is prominent in Aétius’ treatment. 

For the turnings of the sun and moon (§ 93) Epicurus gives four alternative 
explanations: (1) the tilting of the heaven; (2) the resistance of air; (3) the 
presence or absence of combustible material; (4) the vortex causing a spiral 
movement. In Aétius chapter 2.23 epi tpom@v nAtov (ie. sun only) all four 
can be found among his nine doxai: §5 Plato Pythagoras Aristotle through 
the tilting of the zodiac circle; §2 Anaxagoras through the repulsion of the 
northern air; § 7 the Stoa through the movement of the sun over the ocean; § 3 
Democritus through the whirling that carries the sun around (and for the spiral 
see the anonymous doxai §§ 8-9). For three of the four explanations there 
are close similarities of terminology: (1) xat& AdEwow/mapad THY AdEworv;9? (2) 
KATA hEpOG avteEwow/dvtarwcet Tod depo; (4) Sty, cf. EALE.93 The Stoic doxa in 
Aétius is likely to have replaced an earlier Presocratic one, probably attributed 
to Heraclitus (cf. 2.20.6). 

In the case of the eclipses of the sun and moon we also find a significant 
convergence of views between the two documents. Here too Epicurus discusses 
the two heavenly bodies together (§ 96), whereas Aétius treats them separately 
(2.24, 29). In the Letter Epicurus gives only two alternatives: (1) through quench- 
ing, cf. Xenophanes § 5, both using the key phrase xatc& oBéotv; (2) by interpo- 
sition of earth or another heavenly body, cf. §1 Thales on the moon running 
in front of the sun (and note §6, the anonymous view on a concentration 
of clouds). A scholion in Diogenes’ text also indicates that in the (presum- 
ably) fuller discussion in his Meet picews Epicurus listed the dominant view 
attributed to Thales in terms closer to what is found in the Placita. The three 


91 = Ep.Pyth. 10.92 avatorac xai dSbcetg NAlov xal ceAyvys Kal TOV AoiTaV doTowy Kal Kata seventy 
yevér dan Sbvacbat xat xata cBeow; A 2.13.13 Zevopavns ex ve~av Lev TenvpwWLEVU, TBEvvUuE- 
voug dé xad’ Exdotyy Huepav dvaGwrvpetv vixtwe, xabdrep Ttods dvOpaxac: tas yop dvatordc 
xeul tag Sdoetc eEdrpers elvan xaul oBEoetc. 

92 Epicurus’ text is the first recorded use of the term AdEwotc. 

93 ‘For the texts of the two accounts see Appendix 3. 
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views (quenching, interposition of moon or of another body) are repeated by 
Lucretius in his poem at 5.753-757. Most interestingly the scholion adds a fur- 
ther explanation ‘through withdrawal’ (xat’ dvayweyow). This could possibly 
be linked to the bizarre view attributed to Xenophanes at the end of the chap- 
ter (§ 9) that the sun’s disk falls into an uninhabited part of the earth.°+ We 
note finally that the term Epicurus uses for interposition, émimpoa8etyatc (§ 96, 
cf. also §§ 92, 95) is derived from the verb éimpooti@nut used for the doxa of 
Anaxagoras on the moon's eclipse at 2.29.8 08” ote cwudtwy emimpoobovvtwv 
which—most unusually—Aétius indicates was reported by Theophrastus (6 
gnat Oed@pactoc).9% 

In §94 Epicurus states that it is possible (€véeyetat) that the moon has 
its own light or that it receives it from the sun. This is the subject of Aétius 
2.28 Tlept pwticuayv geAyvng with its seven doxai, which are structured along 
the lines of exactly the same diaphonia in Epicurus’ brief statement. Earlier 
in the same paragraph Epicurus discussed the phases of the moon, giving 
three explanations and adding that there are others. The comparison with 
Aétius here is complicated by the fact that, as Bakker and I have shown, he 
conflates this topic with that of the moon’s eclipse in 2.29 Tlepi éxAgtpews 
aednvys.?® Bakker argues persuasively that in Aétius’ Vorlage the two subjects 
were separate, as they are in Epicurus (who in turn, as we saw, conflates the 
eclipses of the sun and moon). If the two chapters in Aétius are taken together, 
we see that there are parallels for each of the Letter’s explanations: (1) rotation 
of its body, cf. Alemaeon Heraclitus Antiphon at 2.29.3; (2) configurations of 
the air, cf. Heraclitus in 2.28.7; interposition of bodies, cf. Thales, Anaxagoras 
etc. in 2.29.7-8. Except the first, the parallels are less exact than for chapters 
2.23 and 2.24. We note, however, that in the treatment of eclipses and phases 
Epicurus uses no less than six times the participial phrase xat& plus accusative, 
which is also a key feature of the formulations of Aétius’ doxai.9” 


94 Bakker (2013) 704 follows Heath (1913) 56 in thinking this doxa originally described the 
risings and settings of the sun. But in the form that Aétius presents it, it explains the solar 
eclipse. 

95 It is thus one of the 12 texts with references discussed above at n. 46 and text thereto. The 
text is noted at Diels (1879) 217 (cf. the table at 138), but the connection with Epicurus is 
not made. Diels took up the text as fr. 19 in his collection of the ®uomav S6&at (1879, 493), 
pointing out the parallel at Hippolytus Ref. 1.6.5. It is taken up as fr. 236 in the collection 
of Theophrastus’ fragments (Fortenbaugh et al., 1992, 1.426). 

96 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 616-620; Bakker (2013). 

97 §94xatdatpopyy tod cwpatoc, Kata TYNMATITLOS kEpOG, KATA MpoTLETH GEIS Kal KATE TCLVTOL 
TedTOUS, KaB’ ods ...; §Q6 xatk aBeow, xat’ emimpocbetyow drwy tWwev. In §93 on the 
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Epicurus’ treatment of the face of the moon in § 95 is very cursory. The intro- 
ductory phrase f éugacts tob mpoownov is only partly paralleled in Aétius’ chap- 
ter heading at 2.30 Ilepi eupacews ceAjvys, the term mpdcwnov not being used.98 
He only gives two rather general explanations (and suggests there may be 
more), the first of which (the interchange of parts) could be reflected in at least 
five of the doxai (2.30.3-5, 7-8). The other explanation (interposition again) is 
not found in Aétius’ chapter, but perhaps recalls Anaxagoras’ doxa in 2.29.8. 

The last subject that Epicurus mentions before he moves on to what we 
would call meteorological topics is the signs (of the seasons), émtanuactoat (§ 99). 
This is parallel to 2.19 Het emtonpaciag dotépwv ual mis yivetot yeluav xai bEpoc, 
which is placed at the end of the section on the heavenly bodies in general 
(2.1319), just as the section in the Letter comes at the end of the discussion of 
heavenly phenomena (though it is not indicated as such). The two works use 
exactly the same term. But Epicurus’ explanations, no doubt deliberately, make 
no reference to the heavenly bodies, as occurs in all three doxai in Aétius.°° 


3.3 The Evidence on Meteorology 
In his compendium Aétius, unlike Epicurus in the Letter, makes a clear distinc- 
tion between cosmology (Book 2) and meteorology, as indicated in his intro- 
ductory remarks at the beginning of Book 3, where he says that he now turns 
to the pet&pota. The book begins with the Milky way (defined as a cloud-like 
circle in the air) and comets. The former subject is missing in Epicurus’ Letter, 
the latter is brought up at the end (§111) just before he briefly returns to the 
heavenly bodies. 

In studying the four documents—Aétius Book 3, the Syriac Meteorology 
attributed to Theophrastus, Lucretius Book v, Epicurus’ Letter to Pythocles— 
Frederik Bakker concludes that ‘the order of subjects of each ... is so similar 


solstices we also find xat& AdEwaww ovpavod and xata &épo¢ avté—wouv. There are another 
two in § 95 on the face in the moon, xatd napadrayyy xal xat’ eximpocA9etyowW. For such 
phrases in Aétius see 2.29.2-3, 5-6, and also 2.24.4-5. 

98 It is used by Plutarch in his famous treatise [epi tod Eupawouevov mpocwrov TH KUKAW TIS 
geAnvys, which also makes use of the doxographical tradition; see Mansfeld and Runia 
(2009) 629-630. 

99 _— After dealing with the subjects covered by Aétius in Book 3 in §§ 99-1 Epicurus returns 
to some astronomical themes in § § 112-114 relating to the motions of the stars and planets, 
before returning to shooting stars and signs (§§114-116). This may be a sign of hasty 
composition. The resemblance of these sections to Aétius 2.16 on the movement of the 
stars is not great. But given the use of the diaeresis, he may well have used a Peripatetic 
source; cf. Mansfeld (1994) 41 = M-R 3.248. 
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that one can hardly escape the impression that they must ultimately derive, 
as far as this order is concerned, from one and the same work.!©° I myself 
used this argument from macro-organisation in positing that the similarities 
between Lucretius and Aétius could not be a matter of coincidence.!°! I am 
less confident, however, about the relation between the Letter and Aétius. To 
be sure, in the latter the chapter on the halo is misplaced and in our edition 
will become 3.5a, placed after the rainbow, just like in the Letter. But in fact 
other resemblances in terms of thematic order are far from impressive. In the 
Letter clouds and rain are discussed before lightning and thunder, earthquakes 
and subterranean winds are brought between whirlwinds and hail plus snow. 
Comets and shooting stars come last, just before he turns to the heavenly bod- 
ies again in § 116. The evidence is enough to show that both documents share 
a common background in meteorological studies, but not to demonstrate that 
there is any kind of direct connection between them. It is possible, pace Sedley, 
that Lucretius made use of doxographical works that had been reworked in the 
intervening centuries between him and his master}? This would explain the 
greater resemblance of his poem to the Aétian Placita, at least in terms of struc- 
ture. But of course we know nothing about Epicurus’ other writings on these 
subjects, reflected for example in the material preserved by Seneca.!93 

When we now turn to individual chapters and doxai we again encounter 
mainly generic resemblances. In § 99 on clouds the first explanation is clearly 
the same as the first doxa in Aétius 3.4 attributed to Anaximenes, but the ter- 
minology differs (miAncets depos, mayv8evtos emt MAtov tod depos), while the 
second explanation is similar to the one that becomes Epicurus’ own on hail 
and rain at 3.4.5, again with quite different wording. For thunder five expla- 
nations are given in § 100. The first in terms of the twisting of pneuma in the 
hollows of clouds is again equivalent to the first doxa in Aétius 3.3 attributed to 
Anaximander, but only the generic terms nveba and végy/vegos are the same. 
For lightning in §101 the first explanation in terms of rubbing and clashing 
of clouds reappears in the Democritean doxa at 3.4.11, with a partial conver- 
gence of terms (atyxpovats vépwv). Elaborate explanations are given for the 
thunderbolt in §103, but none that offer a close resemblance to the material 
in Aétius. The next topic is mpyothpes in §104, by which Epicurus means whizl- 
winds caused by strong winds or currents of air, whereas in Aétius the term is 
linked to fire and we translate it as ‘firewinds’. 


100 Bakker (2016) 130. 

101 Runia (1997) 97. 

102 As IT argued in Runia (1997). 

103 Nat. 6.20 = Usener test. 351 on earthquakes. 
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The Letter then moves on to the subject of earthquakes (§§105-106), for 
which only two explanations are given, whereas the Placita devote to it an 
extensive set of 11 doxai. As discussed above,!4 there are resemblances between 
the explanations in the Letter and the two given in the final doxa in Aétius 
(including the term dvtpoetdys), but this doxa is precisely the one devoted to 
Epicurus’ views. In § 109 the rainbow receives two explanations, the one based 
on illumination, the other on a physical combination of light and air. The 
diaeresis implies the distinction between substance and reflection which is the 
key to Aétius’ treatment (derived from Aristotle Mete. 3.4!°°), but the precise 
formulation xa8’ bndotacw versus xa8’ Eu~aow (3.5.1) is not found in the Let- 
ter. The first explanation is only vaguely similar to that of Anaximenes at 3.5.7. 
Lastly there is the brief section with three explanations on comets in § 11, cor- 
responding to the long chapter 3.2 with twelve doxai in the Placita. As noted 
by Algra,!°6 the Letter’s three explanations form a clear diaeresis, distinguish- 
ing between local collections of fire, heavenly bodies stuck to the heaven and 
appearing from time to time, or the same happening to them moving inde- 
pendently of the heaven. This differs from the main diaeresis in Aétius, which 
is between substantial and illusory appearance (cf. 3.5 commented on above), 
but the distinction between heavenly bodies and atmospheric phenomena is 
present in the chapter (§ §1, 3, 9 versus § § 4-7). The Letter’s second explanation 
resembles the view of the Pythagoreans in 3.2.1, the third that of Diogenes in 
3.2.9. The first involving fire is not exactly paralleled, but we can compare the 
Aristotelian fiery exhalation in 3.2.4 and the doxai of Epigenes (inflamed earth) 
and Boethus (ignited air) in 3.2.8—9. 


3.4 The Evidence on Psychology 

Lastly, as an aside we should briefly note that also in the area of psychology it is 
likely that Epicurus made use of early doxographical texts. The key witness here 
is a scholion preserved by Diogenes Laertius at 10.66, which we quote, adding 
references to parallels in the Placita:!©” 


eye ev dog wal €€ dtdpwy adthy cvyxeicbat Actotdtwy xal otpoyyvAwtd- 
TWV, TOM® TIvt Stapepovady THY tod muUpdS (cf. 4.3.11)" Kal TO Lev TI &AOYoV 
AdTIHS, 6 TH AoiTA TapermdpBat cwporti TO dE Aoyixodv Ev TO OwPaxt, WS SijAov 


104 See above n. 75 and text thereto. 

105 See Mansfeld (2005) 45, 49-50. 

106 = Algra (1998) 122. 

107 Text at Dorandi (2013) 772, who italicises in order to indicate that it has been added to 
Diogenes’ text. 
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& TE TOV PORwv ual THs xapac (cf 4.4.7, 4.5.6). Urvov te yiverOat tHv THs 
PuyHs MEEoV THV Tap’ CAV THY OLYKPIOLW TAPETTAPLEVWY EYKATEYOLEVWY H 
Stapopovupéevwr, elta cvunintdvtwy tots mopivois (cf. 5.24 Ild> Brvos yivetou 
xat Odvertoc). 16 Te OTEPLLA AG’ Chwv TOV TwUdtwY MeperBatt (cf. 5.3.5). 


It is apparent that the parallels are quite close, and all the more so if it is noted 
that the doxa in 5.3.5 is probably a mistake and that the original formulation 
was Close to what is found in the scholion (cf. the doxa attributed to the atomist 
Democritus at 5.3.6). The order of the doxai corresponds to that of the relevant 
chapters in the Placita, except that the topic of sleep precedes that of semen. 
Epicurus’ view on the cause of sleep is absent in ch. 5.24, but its formulation is 
very much in the style of the Placita and it should be recalled that for Book 5 we 
only have the evidence of ps.Plutarch. On the basis of the scholion’s evidence it 
must be considered likely that in the organisation of his exposés in psychology, 
and perhaps in the formulation of his doctrines, Epicurus drew on material 
available in the early doxographical tradition.10° 


3.5 Some Limited Conclusions 

The question we are trying to answer, it should recalled, is whether a system- 
atic comparison between the Aétian Placita and Epicurus’ Letter to Pythocles 
demonstrates Epicurus’ utilisation of an earlier doxographical tradition from 
which those Placita have ultimately been derived. The answer can confidently 
be yes. The material furnished by the sections on cosmology in the Letter to 
Pythocles provide such proof, even though this evidence is not the philoso- 
pher’s full treatment of the subject but in fact an epitome. 

In the comparison with the cosmological subjects in Book 2 it emerged that 
the structure of the two accounts differs considerably. Epicurus, who does not 
accept a hierarchical structure of the cosmos, runs his accounts of questions 
relating to the stars and sun and moon together as much as possible, whereas 
Aétius separates them out. On the other hand, Epicurus introduces separate 
treatment of certain questions that are missing in the later work. The method 
of using diaereses and diaphoniae to structure responses to questions is very 
clearly present in Epicurus’ discussions on the cosmos, and to some degree 
can be seen in his setting out of multiple explanations, though often these 
are no more than listings of possibilities. In particular the chapters in Aétius 


108 I thank Jaap Mansfeld for drawing my attention to this text, the importance of which 
he overlooked in his magisterial survey of the doxographical tradition on psychology in 
Mansfeld (1990). 
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on the turnings of the sun (2.23), the eclipses of the sun and moon (2.24, 
2.29) and on the illuminations of the moon (2.28) contain specific doxai and 
a use of similar terminology (both terms and phraseology) that demonstrate 
beyond all possible doubt that there must be a connection between the two 
documents. I would formulate this connection as follows: the evidence shows 
that Epicurus in drawing up his treatment of cosmology, and in particular his 
listings of multiple explanations, made use of doxographical material that was 
taken up into the tradition of the Placita and three centuries later had found its 
way into the distillation of this tradition in Aétius’ compendium. One precious 
piece of evidence at 2.29.8 connects a doxa of Anaxagoras, which uses the same 
terminology that is found in the Letter (eminpoottOyu, eximpdoGectc), with the 
name of Theophrastus. We are not told which work contained that information. 
It is not unlikely that it was a specifically doxographical work such as the 
®vormat S6&at, but it could also have been for example the third book of his 
®vaind also known as [epi odpavod.!09 

In the comparison with the treatment of meteorological subjects in Book 3, 
it again emerged that the structure of the two accounts differed at significant 
points. Here extra evidence shows that Aétius shows closer similarities with 
the treatment in Lucretius and the Syriac Meteorology. In one or two texts 
Epicurus reveals a use of the diaeresis which is quite similar to what is found in 
Aétius (though in general this technique is used less effectively in Book 3 than 
in Book 2). In the use of specific examples of explanations of meteorological 
phenomena we found no doxai which show close resemblances, either in 
content or in terminology, between the two documents. It is very likely that 
Epicurus made use of doxographical texts in compiling his lists of multiple 
explanations and it is no less likely that this material passed into the tradition 
of the Placita, but a direct connection via that tradition with Aétius cannot be 
demonstrated. 


4 Evaluative Remarks 


41 Epicurus and the Placita 

From our investigations it has emerged that Epicurus has a prominent place 
in the Placita. The prime witnesses to his presence, ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus, 
both find it worthwhile to record his views as found in Aétius’ compendium. 


10g See Simplicius in Phys. 1236.1 = fr. 176 FHS&G. Han Baltussen’s commentary on these texts 
is eagerly awaited. 
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It is likely that the 44 doxai preserved represent by far the majority of the 
material that was associated with Epicurus’ name-label in the original work 
that we are attempting to reconstruct. He is introduced as part of the atomist 
tradition and there are many texts in which he included in groups of name- 
labels indicating that tradition, but there are also texts in which his views are 
distinguished from other representatives of that tradition. More often than 
not, however, his views are presented separately and contrasted with those of 
other philosophers, sometimes precursors in the Presocratic tradition, more 
frequently the great names from the classical and Hellenistic traditions. If 
we read between the lines—or more accurately, if we analyse the structures 
of opposition and listing within individual chapters—we may conclude that 
for the doxographical tradition Epicurus was a philosopher whose views were 
distinctive and a little out of the ordinary. This is particularly visible in the fact 
that he appears last in chapters more often than one would expect on the basis 
of an even distribution. 

Epicurus’ philosophy is of course relatively well documented and well 
known. Unlike in the case of the Presocratic philosophers, and also in some 
cases Hellenistic philosophers and physicians, we hardly need the doxograph- 
ical evidence for interpreting his thought. This is shown, for example, by the 
very modest place that such material has in a sourcebook such as that of Long 
and Sedley.!!° Nevertheless it is worth speculating what it would be like if the 
evidence of the Placita was our sole source of knowledge for his philosophy. It 
would give us, I submit, quite a decent overview of his main doctrines in the 
areas of first principles, cosmology and psychology (including some titbits of 
epistemology), though of course nearly all detail would be lacking. It would 
not allow us to place his use of the guatxdg Adyog in the larger context of the 
moral purpose of his philosophy. But of course it was not the purpose of the 
Placita to give either such an overview or such a wider perspective. It cannot 
be denied that the collection of doxai, particularly if studied in their context, 
tells us more about doxography and its chosen methods than about Epicurus 
himself. 

As for the second main theme treated in this paper, we have seen that Epi- 
curus through the doxai recorded in the Placita is also an important witness 
to the history of the Placita themselves. Because of his doctrine of multiple 
explanations of phenomena for which the senses do not give clear evidence, 
Epicurus was on the lookout for plausible theories which he appears to have 
collected. By comparing his extant writings with the material preserved in 


110 See above n. 21 and text thereto. 
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Aétius, we have found a restricted number of texts which demonstrate beyond 
all reasonable doubt that there is a direct connection between the two corpora, 
mediated through the tradition of the Placita. It must be concluded that Epi- 
curus used some early version of the Placita, most likely to be associated with 
the scholarly activity of Aristotle, his pupil and collaborator Theophrastus and 
the Peripatetic school they founded. 

Epicurus thus represents a particularly fascinating case in the tradition of 
the Placita. Not only is he prominent in the Placita himself, but (with a single 
exception) he is the only philosopher in the Placita of whom it can be shown 
that he also made constructive use of an early version of them for the purposes 
of developing and expounding his own philosophy." From this viewpoint, of 
the doxai studied in this paper perhaps the most illuminating is the one at 
3.15.1 on earthquakes, because here the two aspects of Epicurus’ presence are 
intertwined. Two explanations on the phenomenon are attributed to him, but 
when we compare these to the record of his discussion on the topic in the Letter 
to Pythocles, we may surmise (though cannot prove) that these explanations 
were taken from a doxographical account recording the various views held by 
earlier philosophers and scientists. 


4.2 Using Our Edition 

Finally I would wish to claim that my paper demonstrates the value of our 
prospective edition of the Placita for the study of individual philosophers, both 
for their thought and for its Nachleben throughout later antiquity. The edition 
will not only present a unified text which—despite inevitable uncertainties— 
will provide a solid foundation for study of the contents of the Placita, but it 
will also give access to a large amount of comparative material that will allow 
scholars to locate the doxai and the thinkers to which they have been attributed 
within a long and complex tradition. In exploring this material the user will 
always need to take the method of the doxographer into account. But there is 
no chance of that not happening, if the commentary that follows the text and 
the accompanying collection of parallel passages is regularly consulted! 


111 The exception is Chrysippus, who we know from a report in Galen used various diapho- 
niae and diaereses in his discussion of the nature, parts and location of the soul, which 
are significantly paralleled in Aétius. For all we know, he may have made more use of the 
Placita tradition, but the evidence is lost. See Mansfeld (1989) cited above in n. 86. 
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Appendices 


Complete Collection of Doxai Attributed to Epicurus in the Placita" 
Book1 


1.3.16 Ilepi dpxav ti elow 
"Emtixoupog NeoxAgoug Abyvatocg xata Anmoxpitov 
gldocopyaas Epy TAS dpa TV SVTWV TWLATA, AdyYW 
Dewenta, detox xevod, cyevyta, ddicpbapter, 
ote Spavabijvat Suvdpeva odtE StamAAopOV Ex TOV 
peodv AaBetv ott’ &MrowOijvau: etvau 8 adtd Adye 
Sewente tadto pevtot xivetobat ev TH xEva nal Sia 
t00 xevod elvou Sé xal abt Td xevov drtetpov xal Td 
owpata depo. cupBeByxevon dé toig cwpact Toto 
TAdTA, TYHUA LEyEbos Bdpoc. Anudxpitos rev yoo EAeye 
dvo, WEyEOds TE Ka TXAM, 6 8’ Emixoupos todtotg xat 
tpitov, TO Bdpog, emeOyxev: ‘avaryun yap’, pyal, ‘xwveto- 
Oot TA THLATA TH TOD Bdpous MANYI}: Emel od xwvyOrYoE- 
tau’. elvat dé TA oYHMATH TAV dtépwv ‘aneplrAynrte’, obx 
dreipa py yap elvat wnt’ &yutotpoeidets pte TpLaLvo- 
eldeic ute Kptxoeldetc Tabta yap TA oY MATA Ed- 
Spavote éotwy, at d’ dtopot dmabets KOpavetor iS 

” yew oxnjmata Adyw Sewonta. xal elpntot détoproc, 
ovy Ott Eotly Erayioty dAA’ Sti od Sbvartot TUnOFjvett, 
arabs odoa xal duétoyos xevod: Hote, édv etry 
&toLov, dpavotov Agvet nal ana8H, duetoyov xevod. 


.u » 


dt dé Eotw &topos, capes: xal yao Eott ototyela cel 

dvta xat Cha (d)rceve xa} povdc. (Pg,S1g9 = 1.3.18 Diels) 

(see also T 2.1, cf. 4.9) 

§16 Epicurus, the son of Neocles, the Athenian, who philosophised in the 
line of Democritus, said that the principles of the things that exist are bodies 
that are observable by reason, not containing any void, ungenerated, inde- 
structible, unable to be crushed or have its parts modified or be qualitatively 
altered. The objects are observable by reason; however, they move with the 
void and throughout the void. The void itself is unlimited, and the bodies 


are unlimited (in number). The bodies possess these three (characteristics), 


112 Based on the draft edition of Aétius’ compendium in preparation. See above n. 2.Letters 


and numbers in parentheses at the end of each lemma indicate their location in the 
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(#3) 


(#3a) 


shape, size, weight. Democritus stated that there were two, size and shape, but 
Epicurus added to these a third, weight. For it is necessary, he says, that the 
bodies are moved by the blow caused by weight, since otherwise they will not 
be moved. The shapes of the atoms are incomprehensible, but not unlimited 
in number. They cannot have the form of a hook or a trident or a bracelet, for 
these shapes are easily crushed, whereas atoms are impassible and unable to 
be crushed. They have their individual shapes, which are observable by reason. 
The term ‘atom’ is used, not because it is a smallest particle, but because it 
cannot be cut, being as it is impassible and not containing any void. As a result, 
when he speaks of an atom, he means what is uncrushable and impassible, not 
containing any void. That there is such as thing as an atom is clear. For there 
are elements that always exist, that is to say figures without void and the unit. 


1.7.25 Tig 6 bed¢ 

"Erixovupos dvOpwmoeldets rev Tobs Ceovs, Adyw SE 

Tedvtas Bewontovs Sid THY AETITOMEpELAY TH THY 

eldwrwy piaews. 6 8’ adtd¢ das TEcoupas PdaEls 

KATA YEvOS aPPdpToUS TATSE: Te KTOLEL, TO KEVOV, TO 

d&retpov, Tas duordty tac: wbtou Sé AEyovtat dp1010- 

pepetat xat otoryeta. (P9,S24 = 1.7.34 Diels) 

§ 25 Epicurus (says that) the gods are human in form, and are all observable 
by reason (only) because of the fine particles of which the nature of their 
images consists. The same (philosopher says there are) four other classes of 
natures that are indestructible: the indivisibles, the void, the infinite, and the 
similarities; these (natures) are called homoiomeré (‘having similar parts’) and 
elements. 


1.8.3 Hept Sarovery xorl Npwwy 
"Ertixoupos 6’ obdév tobTw éyxptvet. (P3) 
§ 3 But Epicurus admits none of these (as demonic). 


1.9.3 Heol tans 

ol amo Anuoxpitov anabh ta TPATA, THY &TOLOV 

xal T KEVOV TO dowLatov. (P3,S3,T2) 

(T 4.13 has name of Epicurus here, not included in text of A) 


witnesses P, S and T and are followed by the reference to the numbering in Diels DG if 
it differs from the new edition. Line numbers in the Greek text correspond to those in the 
forthcoming edition. 
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1.12.5 Hept cwpcrtwy 

"Erixovpos arepiAnnta elvat tk copata, xal Te 

Tata Sé anAR th SE 2E exetvw ovyxpipata ndvta 

Repos éxetv. utvetobaut Sé Tk AtOMa TOTE LEV KATA 

otabuny, TOTE OE KATA TrUpEyKALoIV: Th OE deve 

KIVODMEVA KATA TAYYNV Kotl dmoTAALOV. (P5,55) 

§5 Epicurus (says that) the bodies are indefinitely many, and that the first 
(bodies), which are simple, as well as all the bodies that are composites of 
these, possess heaviness. (He also says that) the atoms at one time move 
perpendicularly, at another time with a swerve. But (the bodies that) move 
upwards do so through impact or rebounding. 


1.14.4 Ilepl cxynudtwv 
ol amd Aevximmov Ta &toua ToAVaynova. (S4 = 1.14.3 Diels) 
§ 4 Leucippus and his followers (say that) the atoms are of many shapes. 


1.15.9 Ilept yowpndtwv 

"Emtixoupos xal Aptotapyos TH EV TH TXOTH TWMATOL 

xpoidy odx Eye. (S8) 

§g9 Epicurus and Aristarchus (say that) the bodies in the dark do not have 
colour. 


1.18.3 [epi xevod 

Agbuirmosg Anpoxpitos Anuntptos Mytpodwpoc "Entxoupos 

To Lev dtoLa dela TH MANOEL, TO SE xEvov drtelpov TH Ueyeber. (P3,S3,T1) 

§3 Leucippus Democritus Demetrius Metrodorus Epicurus (say that) the 


atoms are infinite in number, and the void infinite in size. 


1.20.2 Tepl ywpac 

"Erixnovpos dvopact mdow MapaAattel xEvov TOTOV ywoav. (S2) 

§ 2 Epicurus (says) that all these terms are to be used interchangeably: void, 
place, space. 


1.22.6 Ilept odctas ypdvou 

"Erixoupos abpurtwpa, Todt 8’ goth maxpaxoAovOy re 

xiwygewv. (S6 = 1.22.5 Diels) 

§ 6 Epicurus (says it is) an accident, that is an accompaniment of motions (or 
changes). 
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(#10) 


(#11) 


(#12) 


1.23.4 Hept xwycews 

"Ertixoupos vo eldy xwwycews, TO Kata oTHO UNV Kal TO 
KaTa Tapey“Atow. (P4,S3) *** 

Epicurus (says there are) two kinds of motion, that which (occurs) perpendic- 


ularly and that which (occurs) through deviation. *** 


1.24.2 Ilept yeveoews xal plopas 

"EprredoxArs Avataydpacs Anpdxpitos Erixoupos xa 

TIAVTEG, OTOL KATA TUVELPPOLTLOV TOV AEeTOMEPAYV 

TWLATWV KOTLOTOLODaL, TVYKPICEIS LEV Kal StaxpicEtc 

eladyoval, yeveoets dé xal p8opac od xupiwe ob yap 

KATH Td ToLdv €& &Mowwcews, KATH SE TO MOTdV Ex 

avvadpotcpod tavtas yiveoOaut. (P2,S2) 

§2 Empedocles Anaxagoras Democritus Epicurus and all those who make a 
cosmos through aggregation of bodies composed of fine particles introduce 
combinations and separations, but not comings to be and perishings in the 
true sense. For these do not come to be according to quality from alteration, 
but according to quantity from aggregation. 


1.29.3 [epi toys 

"Erixoupos dotatov aitiav mpoowmols Ypdvots TOTOLS: 

(uot Tevta) Kort’ deveeyuny Kata TpOAipEct KaTa TOYNY 

(ytyveo8at). (P3,S4,S5 = 1.29.5 Diels) 

§ 3 Epicurus (says that chance is) a cause that is unstable in relation to persons, 
times and places, (and all things occur) by necessity, through choice, and by 
chance. 


Book 2 


2.1.3 Het xocpov 

‘Avakipovdpos Avatiévys ApyéAnos Eevopewns Atoyévng 

Agvuirmos Anyoxpttos Erixoupos xal 6 tobtov xabyyytys 

Mytpddwpog dretpoug xdcpous Ev TH drtElow KATH MACAV 

mepiotactv. (P3,S7,T2) 

§3 Anaximander Anaximenes Archelaus Xenophanes Diogenes Leucippus 
Democritus Epicurus and his teacher Metrodorus (say that there are) infinite 


kosmoi in the infinite space throughout the entire surrounding area. 


(#16) 


(#18) 
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2.1.5 

§ 4 Of those that declare there to be infinite kosmoi, Anaximander (says that) 
they are at an equal distance from each other, 

"Erixoupos dvicov elvat Td petakd tOv xdocpov Sidotypa. (Sg = 2.1.8 Diels) 

§5 whereas Epicurus (says that) the distance between the kosmoi is unequal. 


2.2.5 lepl oynuatos xdopov 

"Erixoupos 5° évdévecOat pév elvat cpatpoetdets tods 

KOoLOUG, EvdeyerOat dé Kal ETEPOIS oXHMOLCL KExpHoOat. (P4 = 2.2.3 Diels) 

§5 Epicurus, however, (says that) it is possible that the kosmoi are ball-like, 
but that is possible that they make use of other shapes as well. 

2.3.2 El €upuyos 6 xdapL0¢ xal mpovola Stoumotpevog 

Asbuinmos 5 xal Anoxpttosg xal Emixoupos xal Scot Te 

toa eioyyoovtat xal To xevov ot’ Eupuyov odte 

Tpovoig Stometobat, puoet SE Trt dAdyw. (P2,52,T2) 

§ 2 But Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus and all those who introduce atoms 
and the void (say that) it is neither ensouled nor administered by providence, 
but rather by an unreasoning natural force. 

2.4.13 El &p8aptos 6 xdcqo¢ 

"Emixoupos mMAgiotots TedmOIg TOV KdCLOV POElpecBat atl 

yap ws Chov nai we putdv xai moMayid¢. (P2,Sg = 2.4.10 Diels) 

§13 Epicurus (says that) the cosmos is destroyed in a multitude of ways, for 
example as an animal and as a plant and in numerous other ways. 


2.7.3 Hepl tabews xdopov 
"Ertixoupos eviwv Lev KOoUWYV cpatdov TO TEpAS Eviwy dé 
TVKVOV, Kal TOUTWY TH LEV TIVa XIVOULEVA TH dS’ dxtvyto. (P3,S6) 


2.13.15 Tig ovata THY doTEpwWV TAQVTOYV TE Kal aTAAVaV Kal TAS cuverTH 
"Emtixoupos obdév anoyiwwoxel TobTwv, éxopevos Tod evdexopevov. (Pg,S14 = 2.13.16 
Diels) 

§15 Epicurus does not reject any of these (views), holding fast to what is 
possible. 


2.20.14 epi ovatag nrtiov 

"Emtixoupos Yytvov TUXVWLA KLoNpoELdES Ka OTOYyoELdES Tals 

KATATEnTEOW UTO ToD TUPOS dvyLLEvov. (P9,S13) 

Epicurus (says that it is) an earthy concentration inflamed by the fire in its 
cavities in the manner of a pumice-stone or sponge. 
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2.21.5 Hepl peyeboug nAtov 

"Erixovposg tTHALKoD TOV HAixos Paivetat, } LIKp® Trt pelle 

y eAdttw. (P4,S4) 

§5 Epicurus (says that it is) the size that it appears, or a just little larger or 


smaller. 


2.22.4 Heol cxjpmatog nAtov 
"Erixoupos evdexerOat Ta TpoElonLEeva Tévta. (P4 = 2.22.6 Diels) 
§ 4 Epicurus (say that) all the above-mentioned (shapes) are possible. 


Book 3 


3.4.5 Ilepi vepav, betov, yLdvev, xaraZav 

"Erixovupos dnd TOV dtToNwv' oTPOYyLAaivEedBat SE THY 

xcraTov nai tov betov dnd THs waxpds xatapopas 

bnometacpevov. (P3,S5) 

§5 Epicurus (says that they accumulate) from atoms; and that hail is formed 
in round figures and rain gradually acquires its form in its lengthy descent. 


3.15.1 Hept cetopav ys 

"Emixoupos evdexerOau Lev O10 mdyous dépos Tod bmoKElLEvou 

bSatwSous dvtos dvaxpovopevyy adtiyy xal ofov dnotumtopévyy 

uwetabat evdexecOat dé xal onpayywoy Tols xaTWTEPwW LEPECt 

xabeotaaav b76 Tod StaomEtpopevov mvevmatos ig Tas &vTPO- 

eldelg KotAdTH TAS ETtiTTOVTOS caAEvECOau. (P11) 

§ 1 Epicurus (says that it is) possible that the earth moves when it is thrown 
upwards and as it were struck from beneath by thick and humid air that lies 
beneath it; it is also possible that, as it is full of holes in its nether parts, it is 
shaken by the wind which is dispersed through its cavernous hollows. 


Book 4 


4.3.11 Ei cHya h boyy xa tig y odota adt Hs 

"Emixovpog KPaUA Ex TETTCWV, EX TOLOd TUPWOOUC, 

&x To1od depwdous, ex Tolod mvevpatixod, Ex TeTHPTOU 
TIvdg AxaTOVOUdTTOD, TOTO 8 Hv adtH 76 aloOyticdv: 

@v TO pev tvedua xlvnorv, Tov 5é dépa hoeplov, 16 Sé 

Depuov THY PatvoLEevyv GepLoTHTa TOD TWLATOS, TOO’ 
BKATOVOLATTOV THY Ev Huiv Eurotety atoOyo, ev ovdevi 

yap TV dvopatopevan otoryelwv etvet ctcOyowv. (P5,S10,T5) 
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§u1 Epicurus (says that) it is a mixture of four ingredients, (viz.) of a fiery 
quality, an aerial quality, a pneumatic quality, and of a fourth quality that is 
nameless; the latter, for him, is the perceptive part. Of these the pneuma brings 
about movement, the air rest, the warm (component) the perceptible warmth 
of the body, while the anonymous (component) brings about the perception 
in us humans, for perception is not present in any of the named elements. 


4.4.7 Tlept pepdv purrs 

Anpoxpitos Exixoupos Stuepy THY puxyy, TO Lev 

Aoyixov Exovoany ev TO Ompaxt xx Spvpevor, TO dé 

diAoyov xa’ SAny THY adyxploL TOD GHWLATOS SterTIAp- 

pévov. (P3 = 4.4.6 Diels) 

§7 Democritus Epicurus (say that) the soul is bipartite, having the rational 
(part) established in the breast, and the irrational (part) diffused through the 


whole compound of the body. 


4.5.6 Ti 1 THS buxtis Nyepovinoy xa ev tiv Eotiv 
Tlappevidns év daw TH Owpant xat Emixoupos. (P5,15 = 4.5.5 Diels) 
§ 6 Parmenides (says that it is) in the whole chest; as also does Epicurus. 


4.7.4 lept dpbapotas puyiic 

Anpoxpitos Entxoupog AptototeAns p8apthy TH 

TWAT ovvdtagletpopevyv. (P3,T4) 

§4 Epicurus Democritus Aristotle (say that) the soul is mortal, perishing 
together with the body. 


4.8.2 Ilept aicOjcews xai aic@ytayv 

"Erixnovpoc: ‘to Noplov Eotw y alabyatc, Httc eotlv H 

Sdvatc, xal Td emaicOyua, SmEp Eotl TO evepynuc’” Wote 

Sty Map’ adt@ A€yec@au, atoOyow Lev THv Sdvapy, 

aicOytov dé 16 evepyynmcr. (P2,S1) 

§ 2 Epicurus: ‘sense/sensation is the bodily part which is the faculty, and the 
sensory recognition which is the activity’; so it is spoken of by him in two ways: 
sense as the faculty, sensory recognition as the activity. 


4.8.10 

Agbuinmos Anyoxpttos Eixovpos tH atlofyow xat 
ty vonow yivecOat eldorwv 2Ewbev moocidvtwv: undevi 
yap exiBarrew pydeteoav xwpls tod Mpoomimtovtos 
elSwaov. (S12) 
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(#30) 


(#34) 


§10 Leucippus Democritus Epicurus (say) that sensation and thought arise 
from images that approach from outside, for neither of these can occur to 
anyone without the image falling upon him. 


4.9.5 Ei dAnPets at aicbycets xal pavtaciat 

"Ertixovpos maou atofyow xal mdcav pavtaciav cAnOf, 

tov dé SobAv tas Lev dAnPeis tas SE Wevdetc. nai} pev 

alabyats povayds pevdorotettort Te KATH TH vONTE, 1) SE 

gavtacio Sty: xat yap aic8ytav ott pavtacia xal vontov. (P2,S5) 

§5 Epicurus (says that) every sensation and every impression is true, but of 
the opinions some are true and some false; and the sensation gives us a false 
picture in one respect only, namely with regard to objects of thought; but 
the impression does so in two respects, for there is impression of both sense 
objects and objects of thought. 


4.9.6 

Tlappevidys Eumedoxrfs Avataydpas Anudxprtos Extcoupog 

“Hoaxrstdys mapa tas cuppetptas TAY TOPWV TAS KATH LEPOS 

aicbycets yivec8at Tob oixetov, TaV aicOytav Exdotov ExdoTy 

évappottovtos. (S6, Epicurus’ name not in P) 

§6 Parmenides Empedocles Anaxagoras Democritus Epicurus Heraclides 
(say) that the particular sensations of their particular object occur in accor- 
dance with the matching-sizes of the pores, each of the sense objects corre- 
sponding to each sense. 


4.9.12 
"Ertixnovpos TOV alcOyTOv ‘tac’ NSovac Hoy xal Teg AbTaG. (S12 = 4.9.11 Diels) 

§ 12 Epicurus (says that) the pleasures and pains actually belong with the sense 
objects. 


4.9.20 

"Ertixovpos cop®@ Lovw Tov dopov. (S20 = 4.9.19 Diels) 

§ 20 Epicurus (says that) the Wise Man (is knowable only) to (another) Wise 
Man. 


4.13.1 Ilepi dpdicews, MHS OPOpLEv 

Asbuintos Anudoxpttos Erixoupos xata eldwrwy eloxptoww 
olovtat Td dpatixov cupPatverv mdBoc. 

{ual Kate Tov dxtivwy sloxplow LEeTd THY TPdS TO UTOKElLEVOV 
EvaoTaow Nd&AW dToTTPEPoVawy TPdS THY Orptv}. (P1,S1) 
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§1 Leucippus Democritus Epicurus believe that the visual sensation is the 
result of the penetration of images. 


4.14.2 Heol xatontoinav eupacewv 

Agbuimmog Anyoxpitos Erixoupos Tag KaTOTTPIKaS 

eupacets yiverSat xat’ cidwrwv evatdcets, diva pépecbant 

Lev dg’ HUdv, cvviotacbat dé ent tod xatdmTpPOV, KAT’ dVTI- 

TEplatpopyy. (P2,S2) 

§2 Leucippus Democritus Epicurus (say) reflections in mirrors come about 
through the contacts of the images, which move away from us and come to be 
on the mirror which sends them back. 


4.19.2 Heol pwvij¢ 

"Erixovpos THY owviyy elvat Sedpa exneundpevov and TOV 

PUVOVVTWY H HYOUVTWV H Popodvtwv' TobTO dé TO PedUCL 

alg Orotlocyyuovar Opdrtebaut Spadopata: (dLolocyHLover 

dé A€yetat Ta oTPOYYUAA Tois OTPOYYUADIS Kal CXAANVA 

xal Tolywva Tots 6uoloyevect) TovTwv O° EuTITTOVTWV 

tals dxnoots dmoteAetobon THY aloOyow THs PwvAS Pavepov 

dé TodTO yiveOat amd THV doxdv ExpEdvtwy xal TOV 

EUPLOWVTWY KVAPEWY Tols iLLortlolc. (P2) 

§ 2 Epicurus (says) voice/sound is a stream sent out from things which speak, 
reverberate, or make noises. This stream is broken up into small particles of 
the same shape. Globular figures are called ‘of the same shape’ as globular 
figures, and irregular and triangular figures as figures of the same kind. The 
perception of voice is produced when these fall upon the ears. This is clear 
from (a comparison with) the skins that let out (water) and the fullers who 
blow air into in garments. 


4.23.2 Ilept nabav owpatinay xal ei cuvaryel adtots y uxy 

"Emtixoupos ual th maby xal Tas aicOyoets ev Tots 

TEMOVOdat TOOLS TO YAP HyeLovixoy damadec. (P2) 

§ 2 Epicurus (says that) both the affections and the sensations are in the places 
that have been affected, for the ruling part is free from affection. 


Book 5 


5.1.2 Heol pavtwas 
Eevopavys xal Eixoupos dvatpodat thy mavtucy. (P2) 
§ 2 Xenophanes and Epicurus reject divination. 
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(#44) 


5.3.5 Tig y ovata Tob oméouatos 
"Erixovupos puyiis Kal cwpatos dmdcTaca. (P5) 
§5 Epicurus (says that it is) a fragment of soul and body. 


5.51 Ei act OyAetoet mpotevtau omeoua 

Tlu8aydpac Entxoupos Anoxpttog xat TO OAV mpotecOon 

onepua EXEL YAP MapaoTatas dmEoTPALLEVoUS: Sid TOdTO 

nal dpekw eet rept tas xonoets. (Pr) 

§1 Pythagoras, Epicurus and Democritus (say that) the female releases seed 
as well (as the male), for she has concealed testicles. For this reason she also 
has desire for sexual intercourse. 


5.16.1 Has tpépetat te EuBova 

Anpoxpitos "Erixoupos 10 EuBovov ev TH untoa Sick tod 

oTOLATOS THEPETOau Sbev EvPEws yevvybEv Eml TOV 

paotov péperbat TH otdpatt elvan yao xl ev tH 

uytpa OnA&S Trverg xeul oTOpmaTa, di’ Ov tTpEperOar. (P1) 

§1 Democritus and Epicurus (say that) the embryo is nourished in the womb 
through the mouth. For this reason as soon as it is born it moves with its mouth 
to the breast. For (they say) in the womb too there are nipples and mouths 
through which it is fed. 


5.19.5 
Anpdxprtos xal "Erixovpos yeyevypevar elvan te Coe 

ovotdoel eldet Evdeectépwv MeATov Tob bypod 

Cwoyovotvtos. (P5%, not in Diels) 

§5 Democritus and Epicurus (declare that) the living beings have come into 
being in the first place by a composition of (elements) lacking in form, with 
the (aid of the) life-generating moisture. 


5.20.2 IIdca yey Gawv xa el mevta aicbytixcd xa Aoyixd 

Anpoxpitos "Emixoupos tx odpdvia (obx eyxptvovet). (P2) 

§2 Democritus and Epicurus do not include the heavenly beings (as living 
beings). 


5.26.3 ds ndénby ta puta xai el a 

of Ltwixol dé xai Emixovpetot ovx Eurpuyor tive yap 
Woyxfs dopytueys elvou xal ervpytuelis, trvd Sé xeul 
Aoyleys Ta SE PUTA adTOMdTWS TS KExIVIjToaL od Sid 
puyis. (P3) 
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§3 The Stoics and Epicureans (say that) they do not have souls. For (they 
say that) some creatures participate the impulsive and desiderative soul, and 
some even to the rational soul. But the plants move spontaneously in some 
way not involving soul. 


ol rept "Emtxoupov 
Recorded as varia lectio in 5.19.1; most likely a gloss and thus not included in text M-R 


Mention of Epicurus in Relation to Other Philosophers 
1.5.5 (1.5.4 Diels) Mytpddwpoc 6 xabyyytys Entxotpou pyow &tomov 
elvat év peyaAw medley Eva otéyuv yevvnSivan xa Ever 
KOoLOV Ev TO cetelow xTA 
Cf. also (#1) 1.3.16, (#12) 2.1.3 above. 


Other More General References to Atomists 
1.9.7 (= 1.9.6 Diels) of dé t& duepr} xal tag &topovc. 
1.15.13 (= 1.15.11 Diels) of dé ta dtopa 
1.16.2 ol Tag &TOLOUG ‘eiaceyovtEs’ 
4.9.10 (= 4.9.9 Diels) of ta &tona xai of TA dpotopepyh ual ol Ta duEpH weal Te EAdytotor 
TAT’ €v MAO TA aigOnTH dvoentyOat xat wydev adtav 
eidixowwes UmcpyElv. 


2 Text and Translation of 4.9 Divided into Blocks of Lemmata 

0’. Et dan Pei att aic8yoets xaul povtactat (P,S) 

(a) §1 TvOaydpac EumedoxAijc Eevopevys Mappevidys Zyvwv MéAtocos ‘AvaEorydpas 
Anpoxpttos Mytpddwpos Mpwraydpac TAdtwy evdets elven tag alc Oycets. (S1) 

§2 ol dnd tho Axadyptas bytets ev, tt OV adtav olovtat AaBety dAnOwas pavta- 
alas, od pny axptBetc. (S2) 

§3  ‘AptototéerAys tHv aloOyow py MAavacbat mEpi TO WStov, mepl dé TO TUBER Xxd<. 
(S3) 

§4 ot Xtwwoi tag Lev aicOyoeis dAyPets, Tay SE Pavtacidy Tas Ev dAnPets Tas Sé 
tpevdetc. (P1,S4) 

§5  "Entlxovpos nacav alcOyow xal naoav pavtaciay ddyOf, tay Sé SoEdv tds prev 
cAneis tas SE evdetc. ual H Lev alcbyots povayds pevdorotettat tk KATA TH 
voynte, n 5 pavtacia diya: xal yap alcOytav ott pavtacia xal voytayv. (P2,S5) 

(b) §6 Tlappevidys "Eumedoxrfs ‘Avakaydpac Anpdxpitos “Enixovpos “HoaxAstdys 
TAPE TAS TVMMETPLAS TAY TOPWY TAS KATH LEPOS alaOyoEIS yiverOo TOD oixelov, 
TeV aid8ytav Exdotov Excoty Evappdottovtos. (P3,S6) 
§7 ot Ilepimatytixol mapd tag Suvepets THY aicOytyptwv. (S7) 
(c) §8 ol pev dAAot pvoet td aicbyte, (S8cx) 
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(d) 


§9 


§16 
§17 
§18 
§19 
§ 20 


Agduinmog 5& Anpdxprtos Atoyévys vépm, todto 8 éotl SdEy xal mdBect tots 
Huetépors: unde 8 elvan Andes pydé xatAANTTOV ExTd¢ TAY TOWTWY CTOLYElWY, 
atopav xal xevod: tadta yap elvat pdva pdcet, ta 8 éx tobtwv, bécet xai thEEL 
xal oxHLaT! Stapépovta aMHAwV, cupBeByxdta. (S8B) 

ol Ta dtopa Koil ol TR duolopepH ual ol th dwepy nal TH EAdyiotH mvt’ ev 
TAL TA aicbyta dvapeutyOor xal undev adtav eiducprves bdpyetv, mapa SE TAC 
emixpatelas ovopdCeabat totov 7 totov xat mapd THY ToAVatyEtav. (S10) 
Tudaydpacg WAdtwv xabapdov Exactov elvat tav alo&ytay 2& exdotov otoryelov 
TPOTEYOMEVOV. TPOS LEV Ody THY Spacty TO albepHSeg mepuxéva, Tpd¢ SE THV 
AKONV TO TVEDLATIXOV, TIPOS SE THY So@PYaW TO MUPAdEC, MPd¢ SE THY yedotv TO 
bypdv, Mpd¢ SE THY Ary TO yeddec. (S11) 

"Erixoupos Tay aigdytwv ‘td’ NSovac Hoy atl tes Ada. (S12) 

ol Hepinatytixol Tav vontOv: ob yap MAct PatvEetot TH AdTA NSEa TE Kal AUTO 
xaddmeo Aevxd te xal pEAorver. (S13) 

XpvVaiNTOs TO LEV YEVIKOV NOV vontov, TO dE EiSIXOV Kal MPooNinTov Hon aicOytdv. 
(S14) 

"EUTEsoKArs tag ndovac yiverSar Tots ev Opolots Ex TMV duolwv Kata dE TO 
eMeinov mpd¢ Thy dvarAjpwow, Bote TH eEMetmovtt y Speki¢ tod dpolov- tac 
& ddynddovac tots evavtiots, HAAotpIaTIat yap Tpd¢ dAANAM dow Stapépet Kath 
TE THY OvYKpLOW Kal THY TAY TTOLYElwWV KPO. (S15) 

‘Avakaydpas macav alobyow peta mévov. (S16) 

‘ol’ diol ErrytyveOat Hrot nSov } mdvov obde oupmepuxeva. (S17) 

ol Utwtxol tov copoy aigOyoet xataAnTTOV amd Tod EiSoug TexuNplwdac<: (S18) 
ot Axadyotxol Adyw yvwptyov: (Sig) 

"Emtixoupos do~@ Lovw Tov door. (S20) 


4.9 Whether sensations and impressions are true 


(a) 


81 


§2 


§3 


§4 


§5 


Pythagoras Empedocles Xenophanes Parmenides Zeno Melissus Anaxago- 
ras Democritus Metrodorus Protagoras Plato (say that) the sensations are 
false. 

The followers of the Academy (say that the sensations) are sound, because 
they believe that by means of them they grasp true impres-sions, though 
these are not precise. 

Aristotle (says that) sensation does not err with regard to its proper object, 
but (it does err) with regard to what is incidental. 

The Stoics (say that) the sensations are true, but that of the impressions 
some are true and some false. 

Epicurus (says that) every sensation and every impression is true, but of 
the opinions some are true and some false; and the sensation gives us a 
false picture in one respect only, namely with regard to objects of thought; 
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§6 


§7 


§8 
§9 


§10 


§11 


§13 


§14 


§16 
§17 


§18 
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but the impression does so in two respects, for there is impression of both 
sense objects and objects of thought. 

Parmenides Empedocles Anaxagoras Democritus Epicurus Heraclides 
(say that) the particular sensations of their particular object occur in accor- 
dance with the matching-sizes of the pores, each of the sense objects cor- 
responding to each sense. 

The Peripatetics (say that the particular sensations of their own objects 
come about) in relation to the faculties of the sense organs. 

The others (say that) sense objects exist by nature. 

But Leucippus Democritus Diogenes (say that they exist) by convention, 
that is because of our opinion and conditions; that nothing is real/true or 
cognitive apart from the primary elements, i.e., the atoms and the void; 
for only these exist by nature, and those things which derive from them, 
differing from each other in position and order and shape, are incidental. 
Those (who posit) the atoms and those (who posit) the similipartials and 
those (who posit) the partless and those (who posit) the infinitesimals 
(say) that all sense objects are mixed in all (others), and that none of these 
(objects) exists in a pure state, and that they are called such or such in 
relation to what predominates and to the varieties of glittering. 
Pythagoras Plato (say that) each of the sense objects proceeding (to us) 
from each element is pure (i.e., unmixed). The aetherial is attached to sight, 
and the pneumatic to hearing, and the fiery to smell, and the wet to taste, 
and the earthy to touch. 

Epicurus (says that) the pleasures and pains actually belong with the sense 
objects. 

The Peripatetics (say that) they belong with the objects of thought; for the 
same things do not appear pleasant or painful to all people in the way of 
white and black things. 

Chrysippus (says that) the generic pleasant is an object of thought, but the 
individual and experienced is in fact a sense object. 

Empedocles (says that) the pleasures come about through the similars, in 
accordance with what is lacking for the fulfilment, so that the desire for 
the similar comes about through what is lacking; the pains come about 
throught the dissimilars, for foreign to each other is what is different as to 
composition and the blend of the elements. 

Anaxagoras (says that) each sensation occurs accompanied by stress. 

The others (say that) pleasure, or stress, are supervenient and do not come 
about together (with the sensation). 

The Stoics (say that) the Wise Man can be grasped by sensation from his 
individual appearance by way of inference from a sign, 
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§19 the Academics (say that he is) knowable by reason, 
§20 Epicurus (says that) the Wise Man (is knowable only) to (another) Wise 
Man. 


3 Texts on the tponat of the Heavenly Bodies and the Eclipses of the Sun 
and Moon 

Ep.Pyth. 93 tponas Alou xal cedyys evdeyetat rev yivedou xata Adgwow odpavod obtw toils 
xpdvolg xatyvayxacpévon: dpolws dé xal xata dépos dvtétwow H nat VAng del exitydeias 
éyomevang éumimpapyeys tH 8 exAeimovoys } ual €& doy toradmy divyy xateirnOfvar 
tots dotpoig tovtols, Hod’ ofdv tiv’ EAixa xiveloba. néevta yao tk toradta xal Te TodTOIS 
ovyyevi obPevl TOV Evapynudtwv Stapwvel, Edv Tig del Ertl THY TOLOUTWV LEPAY, ExoLMEVOS TOD 
Svvatod, cig TO THLPwVoV ToIs PatvoLevols EXATTOV TOUTWV SUVY Tal Endyelv, UN PoBodLEvos 
Td dvdpamodwdets daoTpOAdywv TeyvitElac. 

Ep.Pyth. 96 exdeupis nAtov xai cedyvng Sbvatat pev yiverOot xal xata oBéow, xabdmep 
xal map’ nuiv tobto Gewpettat ywopevov' xal Hoy xat’ emimpoolEtaw dAAwv TIWaY, H YASH 
obdpavion {i} twos Etépov ToLovtov. xal Bde tods olxeloug dMANAots tedmtous cvvVIewpNTéov, 
nal TAS dUx TVYKUEYCELS TVA STL OdK KSUVaTOV yiverOal. (Ev dé TH 4B’ Hlepl pdoEws tadta 
Aé€yet xai mpdc, HAtov exAgine cednync emtoxotovans, ceAnvny d& 108 THS yc oxidopatos, Ma 
xal xat’ dvaywonaty (scholion).) 


Book 2 xy’. Ilept toomav HAtov (P,S) 

§1 Avakiméevns dnd Tenvavwpevov depos xal dvtitimov EEwbetobat tk koto. (P1,S1) 

§2 Avatorydpas dvtanwcet tod meds tats kpxtots dépos, bv adtog covwOAY éx THs TUXVO- 
gews ioxuportotet. (P2,S2) 

§3  Anpoxnprtos ex THs MEpipepovars adtov Swwygews. (S5) 

§4 "Epmedondijs bd THs TMEptexovans adtoOv cpaipas xwAVdLEVOY diypt TaVvTOS EvOUTOPEtV 
xal bd TAY TPOTIXOV KOXAWV. (P3,54) 

§5 dtwv Mv8ecydpac AptototéAys mapa tv AdEwow Tod Gpdtaxod xbxAov, 81’ of pépe- 
tat AogoropAv 6 HAtos, xal xata Sopvpopiay TAY TpomIKdY xbxrwv: Tadta Sé mdvTa 
xal yn opatpa Setxvucw. (P6) 

§6  Atoyévys b710 Tod avtitintovtos TH MeppdtyTt Poyous oBEwwvcba Tov HAtov. (P4,S3) 

§7 ot Lrwixol xata Td SidkotHuae THs OTtoKELEVNS ToOgIS StepyeaOat TOV HALov’ wxEavec 8” 
éotly Hy, Ho Thy dvabvplaoww érwéepetat (P5,S6) 

§8 cvyxatapépecbart Sé Tov HAtov xtvobevov EAtxa Ev TH opatog, dd Tod ionpepwvod ent 
TE KOXTOv Kal votov, dep eat MEpata THs EAtxoc: (S7) 

§9 dot dé En’ Evdetag adtov uwetobat Thy EAtxa ov TEpl opatpav molodvta, mepl dé 
xvAtwdpov. (S8) 
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Book 2 x8’. Ilepi éxAetbews Atov (PS) 

§1 OaAts npAtos Ey ExAeimety Tov HAtov Tic ceAnys adTOV UToTPEXYOvaNS KATH KaDETOV, 
avons pdoet yewdoug BAEmecbat dé TodTO xaTONTPIKS UmMoTIBELEVW TH Stoxw. (P1, S5) 

§2 of IIuderydpetor ’Eumedoxarjs (opotwcs). (Pi, $4,6) 

§3  ‘Avakipavdpos tod ctopiov tH¢ tod mupdc Stexrtrvof{s droxAEtopévov. (P2, S2) 

§4 ‘Hedxrzrtog xata thv to cxapostdods atpogyy, Wate TO LEV XoTAoV dtvw yiverOat TO 
dé KUPTOV KATW TPdS THY NUETEPAY diptv. (P3, S3) 

§5  Eevopavyg xata aPeow: etepov dé mé&Aw mpd¢ talc evatorats yiverOut: maptotopyxe SE 
xal exrenpw HAtov ep’ GAov uhva xat m&Aw exAeupt evteAh, Mote THY Hepa voxTa 
gavyve. (P4, $1) 

§6 "Eviot moxvwma Tav dopdtws Emepyonevan TH Stoxw vepav. (P5) 

§7  ‘Apiotapyos tov HAtov totyot peta THY dtAcVav, Thy SE YHv utvel MEPL TOV NALAKOV 
xburov uai xtra tag tabtS EyxAlcets oxidCeaOau. (P6, S7) 

§8  Eevopevys momMods elvat HAlous xal cedyvas xatd tk xAipata THs yA¢ ual &rotopds 
xa Gavac nate twa dé xatpdv euminterv tov Sicxov Eig twa &moTOMNY THs YAS ov 
oixoupeny 0g’ Nua, xal obtws Womep xevenBatodvta exAenptv Drtopaivetv. 68’ adtds 
TOV HAtov Elc dmElpov LEV TpoLeval, Soxetv SE xuKAETaPaL Sid THY dmdoTAOWV. (P7, S8) 


CHAPTER Ill 
Aétius, Stoic Physics, and Zeno 


Anthony A. Long 


Abstract 


The purpose of this paper is a comparative assessment of Aétius’s treatment of Stoic 
physics, focusing on a selection of his lemmata concerning central doctrines of the 
school. After outlining the general scope of his Stoic doxography and comparing it with 
material in Diogenes Laertius and Arius Didymus, I turn to Aétius’s accounts of Stoic 
cosmology and theology. The accuracy of his detailed report on the attributes of Stoic 
god is confirmed by its replication in all our main sources, including Cicero, who is the 
earliest of such authors. I propose that the congruity of testimony may be explained by 
the hypothesis that Zeno’s work On the Universe underlay the doxographical tradition 
on Stoic theology. I conclude with a brief study of Aétius’s reports on Zeno’s doctrines 
of soul and seed. 
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1 Situating Aétius in the Context of Stoic Doxography 


Anyone who works seriously on Stoic physics must make use of Aétius, by 
which I simply mean the proximate source of the testimonies incorporated and 
methodically organized by ps.Plutarch in his Placita philosophorum and often 
included by Stobaeus in his Eclogae physicae. In Aétius’s introductory book on 
nature and its constituents the entries for Stoic doctrines are exceptionally 
full concerning the origin of ideas of gods (1.6) and on the substance of fate 
(1.28). Aétius book four includes valuable, and sometimes unique, information 
concerning Stoic psychology, sense perception, and concept formation; it also 
elaborates on how Chrysippus’s notion of gavtacia differs from other sensory 
modalities.! In book five (9-17) we learn details concerning Stoic embryology 


1 Aét. 4.4, 4.11, 4.12, 4.21. 
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and genetics that are attested nowhere else. Aétius’s reports of Stoicism, where 
they can be compared with other testimonies, are terminologically and doctri- 
nally consistent. What chiefly distinguishes them, in the aggregate of doxogra- 
phy for Stoicism, is their brevity and selectivity, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, their inclusion of some scientific material not treated elsewhere. 

Along with Aristotle, as Jaap Mansfeld and David Runia have shown, Sto- 
icism occupies a privileged place in the way Aétius presents his material.? His 
preface to book 1 starts with Stoic definitions of wisdom and philosophy, and 
with the division of philosophy into three parts; it then proceeds to the Peri- 
patetics. Echoes of the lingua franca deriving from both schools are evident 
throughout the doxography. We might have expected that this background 
would be reflected in the space allotted to the presentation of Aristotelian and 
Stoic physical doctrine, but that is not the case unlike the passages derived from 
Arius Didymus in Eusebius and Stobaeus, which do privilege Aristotle and Sto- 
ics. To be sure, on the evidence of the testimonies of ps.Plutarch not included 
by Stobaeus, Aétius draws exclusively on Aristotle for his initial account of 
gvats (1.1), and on Stoics for his entry concerning the origin of ideas of gods. 
Yet, for the seemingly central topic of cosmogony (1.4, where again we have to 
rely exclusively on ps.Plutarch), without naming any individual philosophers or 
schools, all that Aétius offers is an unacknowledged, albeit detailed, synopsis of 
atomism. He has nothing to say about Aristotle under the classic Aristotelian 
topic of ‘coming to be or passing away’ (1.24). Of the thirty entries that make 
up the generic topics of book1, Stoics collectively or as individuals are absent 
from about one third. These omissions include such big subjects as the differ- 
ence between principles and elements (1.2) and mixture (1.17), both of which 
are included by Diogenes Laertius in his doxography of Stoic physics. Aétius is 
very brief in his statement of Stoic ‘principles’, and he reserves his mention of 
the remarkable doctrine of exntpwots to a few scattered mentions (2.4.7 only 
in Stobaeus; and 4.7.8). 

By contrast with this surprising reticence concerning Stoic doctrines on the 
foundations of physics, Aétius is one of our most detailed surviving sources 
for Presocratic cosmology. He likes to group Thales with Pythagoras and/or 
Plato, sometimes including Stoics to make a trio or quartet (1.7; 1.8; 2.20). 
Reading the details of book1 as a whole, three general points strike me. First, 
Aétius (especially in ps.Plutarch’s version) privileges chronology, so that the 
earliest names in a group are given first. Secondly, he privileges the great 
names of Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, and also has a particular liking for 


2 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 2.1, ch. 8. 
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Empedocles and Democritus. My third point concerns the ultimate authority 
for the doctrines Aétius attributes to Plato and to Aristotle. In both cases, rather 
clearly, the basis for his reports can be traced to a single text, the Timaeus in 
the case of Plato, and the Physics in the case of Aristotle. Did the doxographical 
tradition, from which Aétius drew his material on the primary concepts of Stoic 
physics, look back to a single authoritative text or compendium? 

In due course I will propose that most summary accounts of Stoic cosmology 
ultimately derived from, or harked back to, what I take to have been Zeno’s 
most famous book after his notorious Politeia, the book entitled On the Universe 
(Ilepi tod dAov). Diogenes Laertius cites this work multiple times (7.136, 142, 
143, 145, 153). I will not suggest that Zeno’s work of this name survived intact 
at the time of Aétius. Most likely, it had been annotated and supplemented 
over the years by Chrysippus and Posidonius, making it a Stoic handbook 
that was nonetheless Zenonian in substance and furnished with authentic 
phrases from the master. Aétius, so I will argue, offers surprising support for 
this proposal. 

But before we come to that, let me return to the issue of Aétius’s reports 
on Stoics and Stoicism. Is there a rationale to explain why some of them 
are detailed, while others are extremely lacunose or omitted altogether? In 
asking this question, I assume that Mansfeld and Runia (1997 11.1) are broadly 
correct in identifying division and disagreement as tropes that explain much 
of Aétius’s methodology in presenting his array of material. However, these 
tropes do not account for the inconsistencies I have mentioned, especially the 
doxographer’s fullness on some topics and his reticence on others. Why is he 
so expansive on the topic of Stoic fate or so careful to register terminological 
distinctions concerning perception, and so spare in describing the processes of 
Stoic cosmogony and cosmology? 

There may be no coherent or rational explanation for such selectivity, but 
Aetius seems to know what he is doing, so my suggestion is that we take his 
project to include the ancient equivalent of Wikipedia. His learned readers 
must have had many preoccupations and interests, but they will have found 
such typically Hellenistic and controversial topics as theology and fate more 
engaging presumably than the sterility of mules or eclipses of the moon, topics 
on which theory had changed little in the course of the period the doxography 
covers. As to reticence on Stoic cosmology, at asummary level, if you are writing 
a compendium rather than a history of philosophy, the Stoics, with their four 
elements and their active and passive principles, look rather like Platonists and 


3 Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 2.1, ch. 1 and 2.2 passim. 
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Aristotelians. For us, as historians, the interest is all in the difference and the 
detail, but apparently not for Aétius and his like. 

To get a rough estimate of his work’s significance for cataloguing the so- 
called Old Stoa’s doctrines as a whole I compared the numbers of source 
citations in Adler’s Index to SVF. By that count the first prize for number of von 
Arnim citations (not counting their length) is shared by Cicero and Plutarch 
(six and a half columns each), who are followed by Galen, some passages 
from Stobaeus, Philo, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. These are very crude statistics because they include material on 
logic and ethics, which falls outside the Aétian doxography with its focus on 
physics. Still, when you also factor in the brevity of most of his lemmata, the 
material for Stoicism does not bulk large in absolute terms. In length and detail, 
Aétius comes far below the weighty doctrinal sections on physics attributed 
to individual Stoics in Eusebius and Stobaeus and generally assigned to Arius 
Didymus. This material occupies some 15 closely printed pages (457-472) of 
Diels’s Doxographi Graeci. 

I must not trespass far into Keimpe Algra’s treatment of Arius in this volume, 
but I need to make a few points of contrast between Arius and Aétius. The most 
salient differences between them, apart from Arius’s amplitude, are twofold. 
First, Aétius, in ps.Plutarch’s transmission, tends to attribute doctrines to Stoics 
in general rather than assign them, as Arius mostly does, to individual leaders 
of the school. This characteristic of Arius gives his ‘epitomes, as Eusebius calls 
them, a much closer air of familiarity with the Stoa than we glean from Aétius. 
That familiarity is heightened by Arius’s occasional interlinear comments, such 
as his describing Cleanthes’ practice of comparing Zeno’s doctrines with those 
of other vamot (fr. 39 Diels). Secondly, Aétius ranges over the entire field of 
Stoic physics from principles (dpyai) to embryology, whereas Arius focuses 
chiefly on cosmogony and cosmology, topics where Aétius is especially terse 
in treating Stoics. In that respect Arius’s doxography can be compared with 
the puaixdg Adyos that Diogenes Laertius appended to his Life of Zeno, which 
also treats cosmology in greatest detail. Arius and Diogenes Laertius are also 
akin in making reference to the treatment of Stoic physics by Apollodorus of 
Seleucia, whose approximate floruit is 100 BCE. Apollodorus, cited five times by 
Diogenes Laertius (7.135, 140, 143 (bis), 150) and twice by Arius (frs. 24, 26) for his 
gvotxy téxvy, is a shadowy figure. But he contributed importantly to all three 
parts of Stoic philosophy, especially basic physics on which Diogenes Laertius 
likes to couple his name with Zeno and Chrysippus. Aétius, however, makes 
no mention of him. That reticence fits his practice of concentrating on the 
more important figures and rarely citing others except when their views are 
remarkable or bizarre. 
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Arius’s epitomes are a very different kind of doxography from that of Aétius. 
Diogenes Laertius’s account of Stoic physics, which I just mentioned, is our 
most comprehensive treatment of the subject, especially notable and distinc- 
tive in its numerous author and book citations. However, on the order and 
systematic organization of topics (as distinct from the allocated space) there 
is a fair measure of common ground between Aétius and Diogenes Laertius.® 
As the following tabular presentation shows, Diogenes Laertius’s so-called ‘spe- 
cific’ division into seven topics (consisting of what we might call primary theo- 
retical concepts) is accommodated in Aétius book 1 on Nature, while Diogenes 
Laertius’s ‘generic’ division into the parts of the empirical universe fits Aétius 
books 2-5. 


Aétius 1 Nature: Diogenes Laertius 7.134—137; 150-151: principles, bodies, 
elements, god, limits, place, void. 

Aétius 2a: D.L. 7.137-143: universe in general. 

Aétius 2b: D.L. 7.144-146: astronomy. 

[D.L. 7.147-149 god(s), nature, fate (Aét. 1.27) divination (Aét. 5.1) | 

Aétius 3: D.L. 7.151-156: meteorology and geology. 

Aétius 4: D.L. 7.156-158: psychology. 

Aétius 5: D.L. 7.158-159: embryology and physiology. 


With the exception of Diogenes Laertius 7.150-151, which backtracks to the 
notions of matter and substance already treated at his sections 134-137, and 
the considerable disorder in the presentation at sections 147-149 (hence the 
bracketing of this material in the table printed above), the similarity between 
Aétius and Diogenes Laertius is too close to be accidental. The principal dif- 
ference between them is Diogenes Laertius’s brevity in treating the ‘scientific’ 
topics of Aétius books 4—5 (where, as I have indicated, the doxography is espe- 
cially valuable to us as a source), and, correspondingly, Aétius’s brevity in his 
treatment of Stoic pvats (Diogenes Laertius’s seven ‘specific’ topics) in book 1. 
So much for situating Aétius in the general context of Stoic doxography. 


4 Although it runs to 25 sections, Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 102 call it ‘detailed though 
woefully brief’. 
5 Cf. Mansfeld and Runia (2009) gg. 
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2 Aétius, Diogenes Laertius, and Zeno on Stoic Cosmology 


In what follows, I want to focus on the outline of Stoic physics in Aétius 1 
and its connections with the comparable material in Diogenes Laertius. I also 
want to consider how these doxographies stand in relation to our other sources 
on the same issues, especially Cicero. I am particularly interested in what we 
can learn from all three of them, explicitly or implicitly, about Zeno’s specific 
contribution to the central and distinctive doctrines of Stoic physics. 

To start the comparison, I juxtapose Aétius’s account of Stoic principles (1.3) 
with that of Diogenes Laertius 7.134. Ps.Plutarch’s version runs thus: 


Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, [posited] as principles god and matter, 
the former of which is cause of action, and the latter cause of being acted 
upon, and [also] four elements. 


Stobaeus’s report omits the explanatory clauses concerning the principles, 
but is otherwise identical. Here is Diogenes Laertius’s corresponding passage, 
highlighting his amplifications of Aétius’s material: 


They [the Stoics] hold that there are two principles of the universe, that 
which acts and that which is acted upon. That which is acted upon is 
unqualified substance—matter; that which acts is the reason (logos) 
within in it—god; for being everlasting, he crafts everything through- 
out the entire matter. 


Aétius and Diogenes Laertius cohere in their ascription to Zeno of god and 
matter as the world’s active and passive principles. But Aétius completely lacks 
Diogenes Laertius’s polar amplifications of the passivity of matter and the 
activity of god. Both versions of Aétius tag on to their account of the two 
principles ‘four elements’. That addition is authorized by Diogenes Laertius in 
his ensuing context, but he states it only after he has elaborated on the two 
principles, explained their difference from elements, and expounded the active 
principle’s cosmogonical activity. 

Aétius gets full marks for brevity and for extraction of the most essential 
points. That is presumably why his lemma occurs more or less word for word 
in Achilles, Philo, and Theodoret (all cited in SVF 1.85), thus giving the ‘two 
principles’ doctrine star billing. All of these sources attribute the doctrine to 
Zeno explicitly. Can we trust that assignment? 

According to Diogenes Laertius, an apostolic succession of five Stoics start- 
ing with Zeno and concluding with Posidonius ‘posited this doctrine’ (td doypo 
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tobto). That statement looks reassuring. There is a question, however, about the 
antecedent of tobto. Are we to read it as referring to everything that Diogenes 
Laertius has just said about the doctrine of ‘two principles’, or does 10 doypa 
tobto refer more restrictively to the immediately preceding sentence about the 
divinity’s everlasting craftsmanship throughout matter? 

I raise this question because, while we can be absolutely confident that Zeno 
himself specified god as cosmic demiurge, we may want to ask whether the 
Stoic initiated his cosmology by explicitly specifying these two polar principles. 
Maybe he did. But I also wonder whether this postulate was a formulation that 
later Stoics adopted rather than a fundamental axiom from the outset, as Aétius 
and others maintain.® After all, Zeno’s cosmology, as presented by Cicero at 
Acad. 1.39, reads like a monistic theory in which everything is derived from the 
activity of divine fire.” 

For further light on this question about Zeno’s starting point—one or two 
principles?—let us turn to Aétius’s elaborate entry on Stoic doctrine concern- 
ing god.8 I start with a translation of the passage, and then comment on its 
salient details. 


Aét. 1.7.33 Diels On god (SVF 2.1027) 
(The text occurs right at the end of the chapter, immediately following entries 
on Plato and Aristotle and preceding only the entry on Epicurus) 


The Stoics declare god to be (1) intelligent (voepdv), (2) a designing fire 
(dp texvixdv) proceeding systematically (65 Basdiov) to the generation of 
the world, (3) embracing all the seminal principles (onepuatixods Adyous) 
according to which (4) everything happens according to fate, and to be 
(5) breath permeating the entire world (veda Sijxov [evdujxov S] dv dAov 
tod xdacpov) changing what it is called according to the alterations of the 
matter through which it passes;? and they declare that the world, and 


6 See Lapidge (1973) 240, who rightly calls the ‘two archai’ statement ‘deceptively simple’. 

7 Cicero’s words are statuebat [sc. Zeno] ignem esse ipsam naturam quae quidque gigneret. 

8 Stobaeus unlike ps.Plutarch earlier in his chapter on theology includes four lemmata on indi- 
vidual Stoics’ definitions, presented in the curious order Cleanthes (coupled with Diogenes 
and Oinopides), Posidonius, Zeno, and Boethus, but gives nothing on Chrysippus. Although 
these doxai also go back to Aétius, I set them aside for now. [On the place of Zeno in Aétius’ 
treatment of first principles in 1.3 see the article of J. Mansfeld above ch. 8. Editors. ] 

9 The text of this last phrase, as transmitted in ps.Plutarch and Stobaeus, requires emendation; 
see Diels DG 5 and 51. By translating ‘according to the alterations of the matter’, I follow 
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the stars, and the earth are gods, and that the aetherial intellect above 
everything is a god (dvwtdtw dé n&vtwv vodv évaideprov elvart Gedv).10 


The Christian apologists Athenagoras and Cyril knew the passage verbatim. 
Cyril cites its beginning down to the words ‘proceeding systematically to the 
generation of the world’, while Athenagoras reports the text in full up to the 
mention of pneuma, though he changes the word order of the point concerning 
divine names. Von Arnim, printing the passage in small type, tucks it away 
on p. 306 of the second volume of SVF, under the heading Qualis sit deus." 
This positioning is defensible by reference to Aétius’s chapter headings, but for 
users of SVF it was a most unfortunate decision. While the passage is indeed 
about god, it is also a brilliantly clear and succinct statement of cardinal Stoic 
cosmological concepts (which, of course, by Stoic lights are theological), in 
impeccably accurate Stoic terminology. Hence, in writing the chapter of Long 
and Sedley, entitled ‘God, fire, cosmic cycle’, we placed this text first at 46A 
(omitting the final sentences on the world and stars etc). 

It is certain, or so I will now argue, that Aétius expresses his most salient 
points in language that goes back to the early Stoa. Four phrases strongly bolster 
this claim. 

First, in designating god as voepdc, Aétius used a word that Stoics regularly 
applied to kosmos so Diogenes Laertius 7.142, referencing Chrysippus, Apol- 
lodorus and Posidonius, and Sextus (M 9.98 = SVF 2.1015); and they had the 
authority of Zeno himself.!3 The evidence comes from Sextus M. 9.104 (SVF 
1.111) in his report of one of Zeno’s theological proofs: 


ps.Galen, in which xat& tac is found in place of dv dAy¢ in P andS. A preposition xatd or did 
(the latter being Bekker’s suggestion in Diels DG ad loc.) is required to govern naparrdéetc. 

1o__I translate the reading of S, which is to be preferred to that of P. Cf. Arius fr. 33 (Stobaeus) 
where Zeno is credited with stating that the sun, moon and each of the other stars 
(?planets) is vogpd¢ and gpdvijtog and mvpwéc, from ‘designing fire’, and id. fr. 34 where he 
is said to have given the same account of the moon. 

11 Ps.Galen 35, omitted by Von Arnim, repeats Aétius almost verbatim, but replaces voepdv, 
Top texvixoy with rbp evteyvov H mvedua, and makes a few other purely syntactical changes. 
Parts of Aétius’s definition, referencing pvats not 8d, are repeated in ps.Galen, Def-Med. 
95 (SVF 2.1133) and Clement Strom. 5.14 (SVF 2.1134). See A.S. Pease, ed. Cicero ND 2.57 ad 
loc. 

12 Longand Sedley (1987) 274. 

13 ~~ According to Aét. 2.20.16 (DK 22 A12) Heraclitus called the sun an éwapa vogpdv (Heeren’s 
correction of MSS dvaAyua) from sea, ‘an intelligent kindling’. This phrase in full is Stoic 
terminology, cf. SVF 1. 501 (Cleanthes), 2.652 (Chrysippus), and Mansfeld (2015) 69f., but I 
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That which is voepé¢g and animate is superior to that which is not voepdcs 
and animate. But nothing is superior to the world. Therefore the world is 
voepds and animate.* 


Further support for voepd¢ being a Zenonian trademark comes from Arius, who 
not only attributes the word to Zeno explicitly (frs. 33-34) but also states (fr. 39) 
that Zeno followed Heraclitus in calling the soul aic8ytua) avabvutacts ‘because 
when souls are exhaled they constantly become voepat’. 

Next, mOp texvixdv ‘proceeding systematically to the generation of the world’. 
Heraclitus probably did not call his divine fire teyvucdc, but the early Stoics 
likely thought that they had their hallowed precursor’s authority for so stat- 
ing.!6 Aétius couples Op teyvixdv to the adverbial phrase 656 BadiCov ent yevecet 
xdc,0v. Here too we undoubtedly have authentic language of the early Stoa. 
The virtually same expression (minus xécp0v) recurs in Diogenes Laertius 7.156, 
where Diogenes applies it to pvats, which he glosses with the words mupoetdéc 
xat teyvoetdec mved jr. Cicero offers an exact Latin version of 68@ BadtZov eri yeve- 
get xdouov with the words ignem artificiosum ad gignendum progredientem via 
(ND 2. 57), and calls it Zeno’s definition of nature.!” At ND 3.27, again with ref- 
erence to Zeno, Cicero writes of naturae artificiose ambulantis.!* Like Aétius’s 
word voepdc, we can be confident that the phrase nop teyvixdv takes us right 
back to Zeno’s terminology. 


take voepdc, which is found only once in Aristotle and nowhere certainly in Plato, to be a 
Heraclitean word; see below, p. 449. 

14 ~~‘ Cf. Cic. ND 2.21, citing Zeno on the superiority of what is rational and animate. Plutarch 
writing of god as Stoic principle, describes god as cya voepdv (Comm.Not. 1085B = SVF 
2.313). Aétius himself starts his earlier lemma on the origin of ideas of gods (1.6) by 
reporting the Stoics’ definition of god’s substance as veda voepdv xai mupwdéc, which 
Stobaeus’s version of the lemma ascribes to Posidonius (1.7.19). 

15 There is no reason to emend voepat to veapai as proposed by Meewaldt; cf. Kahn (1979), 355 
n. 374. 

16 Cf. Heraclitus B30 DK that begins xdcpov tovde and continues with the phrases ‘ever-living 
fire, kindled in measures and quenched in measures’. 

17. Cf. the Stoic definition of téyvy, e.g. SVF 1.71, reading 68 nomtmy. 

18 Likewise Galen (SVF 2.1133) and Clement (SVF 2.1134). Philo (SVF 2.422), according to the 
Armenian original of his fragmentary work De deo (§6) in reference to what the standard 
Latin translation calls non corruptabilis ... sed salutaris ignis per quem omnia artificiose 
facta sunt, said: ‘That is why, I think, some philosophers maintained that a designing 
fire proceeds systematically with a view to the production of generative seeds’. Cf. the 
retranslation into Greek by Siegert (1988), 27-28. 
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The third of Aétius’s salient expressions in his lemma on Stoic god is onepua- 
tixol Adyot. Unlike voepdc, omepjratixds was a favorite Peripatetic adjective, but 
to the best of our knowledge no-one before the Stoics had applied it metaphor- 
ically or analogically to Aoyol, meaning formulae, rational principles, or ratios. 
Diogenes Laertius 7.135 echoes Aétius’s context and language in the following 
expanded form: 


God, nous, fate, and Zeus are all one, and they are called by many other 
names [repeated at 7.147]. In the beginning, being by himself, god turned 
the entire substance through air into water. And in the same way that 
seed is contained in seminal fluid, so god, who is the ameppatixos Adyos 
of the world, remains as such in the moisture, making matter serviceable 
to himself for the successive stages of creation. 


Although Aétius pays rather little attention to Stoicism in his official entries on 
cosmology, his lemma on god and the text just cited from Diogenes Laertius 
(who repeats it at 7.147 in reference to nature) match completely in essence.!9 
By juxtaposing Aétius and Diogenes Laertius, as I have done, we can see that 
the early Stoics’ doctrine of fate did not pertain to an abstract theory of deter- 
minism but to the power of divine agency and its implementation by means of 
the so-called seminal principles.2° 

No testimony links Zeno by name to this latter concept, but the seeds/Adyot 
analogy is so fully elaborated by Cleanthes (SVF 1.497) that David Hahm?! 
was surely right in assigning the impetus of Stoic cosmobiology to the school 
founder himself.2 And once the analogy had been made, it was there to stay, 
as we can see from mentions of omeppatixol Adyot by Stoics as late as Marcus 
Aurelius (4.14, 60.1).23 There is no evidence that Heraclitus prepared the ground 
for the seed analogy as such, but in god’s creative role, divine transformations, 
and the focus on logos both Aétius and Diogenes Laertius recall Heraclitus very 
strongly—still more strongly when we factor in Aétius’s ‘designing fire’. On the 
basis of these two testimonies Stoic cosmobiology looks very different from the 
Platonist interpretation of the Timaeus, which it has become fashionable to 


19 ~— Cf. also Aét. 1.28.3 (SVF 2.913), referring only to Chrysippus. 

20 Theconnexion between seeds, fate, and Adyot is elaborated in Aristocles’ testimony, cited 
by Eusebius (SVF 1. 98). 

21 Hahm (1977), 78. 

22 Whether or not Zeno anticipated Chrysippus’s allusion to the Samian painting of Zeus 
fellating Hera in the role of matter, as attested by Origen (SVF 2.1074). 

23 Cf oneopatixat Suvapets in Galen (SVF 2.1133). 
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invoke as the most formative text for Zenonian cosmology.** Can we be sure, 
to repeat my earlier question, that Zeno followed the Hellenistic exegesis of 
Plato (cf. Diogenes Laertius 3.69) in positing the two principles god and matter, 
rather than starting simply from god? 

The fourth phrase I wish to highlight from Aét. 1.7.33 is mvedya Styxov [P, évdt- 
Hxov S] 6v SAov tod xdcpuov. Stoic sources vary over whether they make pneuma 
the pervading entity, or call that entity god or nous; and they vary again over 
whether they make matter or substance or xdopog or mévta the term for what is 
pervaded.25 Common to a very wide range of authors and periods, however, 
is the verb diyxw or its Latin equivalent. Diogenes Laertius exemplifies this 
variety in four passages, writing that ‘god crafts each set of things (Exacta is 
Aétius’s word) throughout all matter’ (7.134), that nous ‘pervades every part of 
the world’ (7.138), that ‘god as it were passes through (xeywpyxévat) all creatures’ 
(7.139); and at the beginning of his doxography of ethics, that ‘the common 
law, which is 6§0¢ Adyos and god himself, goes through all things’ (7.88). Unlike 
Aétius, Galen, Sextus, and Alexander, Diogenes Laertius does not use pneuma 
in reference to god and the pervading agent. With that exception, however, his 
doxography of god as all-pervasive agent is a clear and informative amplifica- 
tion of what Aétius states so succinctly. And there is complete doxographical 
consensus on the Stoic formulation of god’s relation to the world, in Aétius’s 
words, as ‘permeating it through and through’. 

Stobaeus, quite a bit earlier in his redaction of what we take to be Aétius’s 
chapter includes four specific definitions of god advanced by individual Sto- 
ics—by Cleanthes ‘the world’s soul’, by Zeno ‘the world’s fiery nous’, by Boethus 
‘the aether’, and fourth and most elaborately, by Posidonius as mveb pra voepov xal 
Tupwoes ‘having no form but turning into whatever it wishes and assimilating 
to everything’? Ps.Plutarch, who omits all these individual Stoics from his 
lemma on god, cites the Posidonian definition verbatim (but without name- 
label) at the beginning of 1.6 on the Stoics’ account of the origin of ideas of 
gods, all of which is omitted by Stobaeus.”’ I don't propose to speculate on these 
doxographical vagaries, except to say that the placita tradition, as represented 
by Aétius’s generic lemma at 1.7.33 (identically expressed in both ps.Plutarch 
and Stobaeus), has left its mark on practically all our main sources for Stoic 
physics. 


24 Cf. Gourinat (2009) and Reydams-Schils (2013). 

25 Cf. SVF 1. 155-161, and 2. 416, 473, 1033, 1035, 1037. 
26 = Aét. 1.7.17, 1.7.23, 1.7.25, 1.7.19 Diels. 

27 ~~ See Aét. 1.7.19 for explicit attribution to Posidonius. 
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No Stoic philosopher, we can surmise, defined god in a single context by 
means of Aétius’s nine sentences. The passage contains an aggregate of entirely 
consistent and well-arranged formulations. Moreover, as I have tried to show, 
all the phrases Aétius uses have strong Stoic authority, ranging from Zeno’s fire 
down to Posidonius’s pneuma. In sum, Aétius at 1.7.33 provides an excellent 
and authoritative omnium gatherum version of Stoic god by aggregating the 
notions of world intellect, designing fire, seminal principle, pervading breath, 
and aether. 


Leaving these textual details for now, let me step back to say where my argu- 
ment is going. As we have already seen, and will see further shortly, phrases in 
Aétius’s generic account of Stoic god, are replicated either verbatim or nearly 
enough verbatim in a large range of sources ranging in date from Cicero to late 
antiquity. So what, you may say? That is precisely what we take Aétius to be, our 
principal witness to a conspectus of the physical doxai selected (for the most 
part) from material credited to the most famous philosophers and schools. 
Hence community of phraseology between Aétius, Diogenes Laertius and else- 
where is just what we should expect in the Placita tradition. Absolutely so, I 
respond, up to a point. But Iam not flogging a dead horse by drawing attention 
to the commonalities because, as I have just indicated, the Placita tradition, 
as represented by Aétius, also recorded different definitions of god made by 
individual Stoics. Those differences might attest to Aétius’s interests in diapho- 
nia, but I will not pursue that thought because all the individual definitions 
were probably taken by actual Stoics to be consistent—world soul, aether, fiery 
mind etc. What interests me is the common ground between Aétius and Dio- 
genes Laertius on Stoic god, notwithstanding their differences of scale. It is as 
if Aétius has read Diogenes Laertius and then boiled his account down to its 
most salient features, or as if Diogenes Laertius has read Aétius and expanded 
him by supplementing his account with a plethora of references. 

Diogenes Laertius stands out from all other sources for Stoic physics in his 
references to individual Stoic philosophers and their works. Like Aétius and 
many other sources Diogenes Laertius often prefaces a statement with a generic 
‘they say’, but he also alludes to Zeno 11 times, to Chrysippus 18 times, and 
most of all, to Posidonius, with 19 mentions. In one context, but only one, 
Diogenes Laertius mentions a slight disagreement between Stoic authorities 
(7.139). Otherwise the purpose of his multiple references is to indicate a com- 
munity of doctrine among individual Stoic luminaries, or to tell readers where 
they can find further treatment of the points he has made in works composed 
by these authors. The particular books that he cites most frequently are Zeno, 
On the Universe; Chrysippus, On Physics; and Posidonius, Account of Physics. 
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Altogether Diogenes Laertius cites 12 Stoic philosophers, ranging in date from 
Zeno down to Panaetius, Apollodorus, Boethus, and Posidonius. Except for his 
curious omission of pneuma Diogenes Laertius’s account of Stoic god repli- 
cates such salient terms from Aét. 1.7.33 as mOp Texvixov, omepuatiKos Adyos, 
pervading agent, fate, and aether.28 We should also recall that Arius’s testimony 
for Zeno (frs. 33-34) attributes the words teyvixds and voepds to Zeno specifi- 
cally. 


3 Cicero’s Reports on Zeno’s Cosmology 


Cicero has already figured in my commentary on Aetius 1.7.33, but at this point 
I turn to make him centre stage as it were. In his treatment of the sources for 
Chrysippus (SVF vol. 1), von Arnim largely acted on his belief that Cicero's 
reliability for access to early Stoic doctrine has been compromised by his 
reliance on Posidonius. For readers of SVF in consequence, Cicero is presented 
as very much a secondary source. A.C. Pearson, by contrast, in his unjustly 
forgotten edition of the fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, gave prominence 
to Cicero in his presentation of Zeno’s basic physical doctrines.?° 

Von Arnim was quite right, of course, to warn his readers that Cicero is a 
very tricky source. We always have to ask where the Roman orator is coming 
from. In the pro-Epicurean first part of ND 1, possibly drawing on Philodemus’s 
work De pietate, Cicero has his character Velleius criticize the Stoics by alleging 
that they are theologically inconsistent both between one another and at 
different contexts within the same philosopher's work.?° Thus, in the case 
of Zeno, Cicero writes hic idem alio loco, aliis libris, in the case of Cleanthes 
tum, tum, tum, and in writing of Chrysippus idem, idem, and idem (1.36-41). In 
Book two, by contrast, the pro-Stoic Balbus presents the views of Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and Zeno, in that order, without the slightest hint that they are 
inconsistent with one another. Stobaeus’s lemma citing different definitions 
of god by individual Stoics (n. 7 above) provides the kind of material that 


28 See Von Amim, SVF vol. 1, xliv-xlv, who seems to think that Aétius’s generic statements 
are primarily derived from Posidonius, who ‘reintegrated’ Zeno’s views, and should not be 
relied on for Chrysippus. 

29 ~~ Pearson (1892): nos. 34 (Pearson's first passage for Zeno’s Physics), Acad. 1.39; 37 ND 1.36; 
39 ND 1.36; 41 ND 1.36 and Acad. 2.126; 46 ND 2.57, 3.27, and 1.39; 48 ND 2.58. Von Amim 
drew heavily from Pearson's work for the first volume of SVF. 

30 Cicero's direct dependence on Philodemus is more conjectural than Obbink (1996) main- 
tains, but more likely than not; see Montaresi (2012) 33-34. 
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Epicurean critics of Stoicism exploited. There is, however, no reason to think 
that the mainstream Stoics from Zeno down to Posidonius differed in substance 
on any fundamental details of Stoic theology, though their emphases did differ 
somewhat. Thus Cleanthes stressed the role of the sun, while Posidonius in 
his accounts of god may have focused more strongly on pneuma than on fire, 
as Zeno had done. What chiefly interests me at this point of the argument is 
to show how closely Cicero’s evidence for Zeno in particular matches Aétius’s 
generic account of god at 1.7.33. 
Cicero makes the following reports concerning Zeno’s theology: 


(1) Fire as generative principle of everything in nature and as mind (Acad. 
1.39: cf. nde teyvucdv and omeppatixds Adyos): ignem ipsam naturam quae 
quidque gigneret et mentem. 

World Soul = Fire as source of reason and intelligence (Fin. 4.12). 


(2) 
(3) Natural and animate law (ND 1.36). 
(4) Aether (ibid.). 

(5) Divine reason permeating nature (ibid.): rationem quandam per omnium 
naturam rerum pertinentem vi divina adfectam. 

(6) Nature as designing fire systematically proceeding to create (ND 2.57): 


ignem artificiosum ad gignendum progredientem via. 


This last passage, as we have seen, is repeated virtually verbatim in such sources 
as Aétius, Diogenes Laertius, Galen, and Philo. Cicero comments on it at length 
ad loc., drawing attention to the craftsman analogy, and reporting that Zeno 
called nature an artifex because of its role in planning and in executing its 
plans optimally. On this evidence we are entitled to ascribe the ‘craftsman’ ter- 
minology (texvitys, Texvixds etc) to Zeno himself. That ascription is supported 
by Diogenes Laertius 7.86, where logos is described as teyvitys opus, and by the 
activity of Syuiovpyety, which Diogenes Laertius explicitly attributes to Zeno’s 
book entitled On Substance (7.134), which was probably an alternative name 
for Zeno’s much cited-work On the Universe. Cicero, then, confirms Zenonian 
authority and authorship of the first two phrases of Aétius’s generic lemma on 
god: (1) intelligent, designing fire (voepdv, ndp texvixdv), (2) proceeding system- 
atically to the generation of the world. 

The third phrase in Aét. 1.7.33 specifies god in terms of onepuatixol Adyot 
and also by means of the universal scope of fate. Diogenes Laertius attributes 
the latter to Zeno along with Chrysippus, Posidonius and Boethus (7.149). 
Cicero’s testimony on Stoic god as ‘generative principle of everything’ clearly 
alludes to onepuatixos Adyos. At ND 2.58, after his lengthy account of Zeno’s 
craftsman model of nature, Cicero draws a parallel between the psychological 
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activities of natura mundi and the manner in which individual natures are 
each sustained by ‘their own seeds’. Both Aristocles in Eusebius (SVF 1.98) and 
Arius (fr. 20 = SVF 1.87) attribute the semina analogy to Zeno specifically. The 
phrase ‘like seed in the seminal fluid’ (Arius fr. 20, Diogenes Laertius 7.150, 
Calcidius SVF 1.87-88) has a similar ring to the expression ‘like honey through 
the honey comb’ (SVF 1.155). The sources for these expressions attribute them 
to Zeno specifically. Hence I infer that here too we probably have Zeno’s actual 
words. 

According to Cicero, ‘permeating reason’ and ‘aether’ are terms that Zeno 
applied to divinity, which he also attributed to the stars and seasons, just as 
we find Aétius at 1.7.33 nominating world, stars, and earth as Stoic gods. Cicero 
also, like Aétius, says that Zeno authorized the application of traditional divine 
names to natural phenomena (ND 1.36). In sum Cicero’s testimony for Zeno’s 
theology, scattered and discursive though it is, matches the explicit attributions 
made by Diogenes Laertius (many of which are attested to Zeno’s work On 
the Universe) and by the generic account in Aét. 1.7.33. The only significant 
divergence between that lemma and Cicero’s account of Zeno’s theology, if 
divergence it is, concerns pneuma. Like Diogenes Laertius Cicero does not tell 
us that Zeno called divinity breath as well as fire. 

Cicero is our oldest source for mainstream Stoic doctrine, setting aside 
Cleanthes’ poems and Plutarch’s many citations from Chrysippus. Those cita- 
tions, unlike the material I have been discussing, largely deal with technical 
details that Plutarch exploits in his projects of showing up the Stoics’ incon- 
sistencies and their departures from common notions. By the time of Plutarch 
and Galen, you attack the Stoics either generically or by singling out Chrysip- 
pus rather than Zeno. Cicero, however, as Ian Kidd wrote,?! took ‘Zeno to have 
established the whole general system ... at least in outline ... and regarded him 
as an active and initial determinant force still in play for Stoicism’. It is true, 
as Kidd went on to write, that ‘Cicero’s actual sources remain extraordinarily 
hazy ... and that he never names them’. But that haziness, or whatever we call 
it, pertains to Cicero’s general tendency to give no specific references to his 
sources or to works of the philosophers that he purports to quote. The affini- 
ties I have drawn between Cicero’s accounts of Zenonian physics and the later 
doxographical tradition are not in the least hazy. Doctrines, of course, were 
commonly attributed to founders of schools on the basis of their sheer author- 
ity rather than because of historical exactness. I make due allowance for that 
tendency, but I also think that Cicero gives us first-hand evidence of Zeno’s own 


31 ~~ Kidd (2002) 359. 
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terminology and thought concerning Stoic theology. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one has previously supported this claim by adducing all the evidence 
I have just assembled.” 

I do not intend to speculate on the books and authorities that supported 
Cicero’s allusions to Zeno. Quite probably, as Mansfeld has proposed,** there 
was a Stoic placita tradition that went back in origin to Chrysippus, and then, as 
I myself conjecture, was supplemented and updated by the likes of Apollodorus 
and Posidonius. What I hope to have substantiated beyond reasonable doubt is 
that both Cicero and Aétius had access to a summary of Stoic cosmotheology 
that included salient phrases authorized by Zeno in his work On the Universe. 
Kidd entitled his paper ‘Zeno’s oral teaching’, but orality can hardly have been 
the only medium through which Zeno conveyed the cosmotheology of which 
such secure traces survive. Algra has indicated the fragility of some of the 
evidence purporting to give us details of Zeno’s physics, including the long 
fragment attributed to Zeno by Stobaeus (Arius fr. 23) concerning the positions 
of the elements.3+ I agree with his cautionary arguments concerning that 
particular text. Where I part company with him is on his suggestion that 
physics was subordinate to ethics in Zeno’s philosophy. If we acknowledge, 
as I know Algra does, that physics embraces theology, we should say that 
physics was as central to Zeno as Cicero explicitly (and Aétius implicitly) 
indicate. 

The credence I am attaching to Cicero’s testimony and terminology for Zeno 
is not grounded on Cicero’s early date as our source. He could in principle have 
been misled by an author close to his own time—someone who used Zeno’s 
name, as we know sources often did, as an unhistorical stand-in for Stoics in 
general. What persuades me to trust Cicero on his reports concerning Zeno are, 
first the coherence, more or less verbatim, of his testimony with multiple other 
sources that name Zeno on such points as divine and artisanal fire, seminal 
principles, and the like; second, Diogenes Laertius’s frequent recourse to Zeno’s 
On the Universe concerning the very same points; and third, the principle 
of sufficient reason. In the absence of counter evidence, we are entitled to 
assume that the cosmotheology attributed to the Stoics generically by Aétius 
incorporates Zeno’s original wording, more or less exactly. 

If that is right, we can conclude that Aétius as a source for Stoic physics is 
a two-edged resource. When he attributes a doctrine to Zeno explicitly, such 


32 Some of it is cited by Bees (2004) 133-136. 
33. Mansfeld (1989). 
34 ~ Algra (2002). 
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as that of the two principles, we cannot be completely confident that the 
attribution is historical. But equally, the doctrines Aétius attributes to the Stoics 
generically may, when corroborated in the way I have tried to show, provide 
excellent testimony concerning Zeno himself. 


4 Aétius on Stoic/Zenonian Doctrines of Soul and Seed 


I conclude this paper with a few remarks concerning what Aétius tells us about 
Stoic doctrines on soul and seed, with a view once again to testing his reliability 
as testimony for Zeno in particular. 

The topic of the lemma at 4.3.3 is ‘whether soul is a body and what its sub- 
stance is’. Ps.Plutarch reports: ‘The Stoics [say that soul is] hot breath’. Stobaeus 
runs: ‘The Stoics [say that soul is] intelligent [voeodv] breath [and] hot’. What 
are we to make of the additional attribute voepd¢? No other testimony repli- 
cates the amplified Stobaeus report. Prima facie, the addition of voepd¢ looks 
questionable in a definition of soul that would cover the vital principle of all 
animals, both rational and non-rational. However, Aétius himself (in both P 
and S versions), in the lemma on ‘perception and perceptibles’ (4.8.1), states 
that Stoics call ‘the sensory faculties mvebyata voepa stretching from the yyepo- 
vixov to the organs’. This statement is repeated by Nemesius (p. 57.1-2 Morani, 
not in SVF), who states that the Stoics ‘define perception as mvedpa voepdv 
stretching from the yyeyovtxdv to the organs. In discussing Aétius’s account of 
Stoic cosmotheology, I proposed that voepds starts its Stoic life as a Zenonian 
word with strong Heraclitean connotations. That claim gets corroboration from 
Arius’s report (fr. 39) that Zeno endorsed Heraclitus’s theory that the soul is an 
aic8ytuc avabvpiccis.3> Since soul, any soul, is derived from the world’s vital 
principle, which is quintessentially voeedg we can probably accept the fuller 
testimony of Stobaeus as authentically Stoic, taking the term voepd¢ to imply 
cognitive capacity in general as distinct from rationality (Aoywoc) in the sense 
of a specifically human and divine attribute. 

Turning now to heat, Aétius’s other attribute for soul, we can be sure that 
this was Zenonian doctrine, just as Diogenes Laertius 7.156 states explicitly; but 
we should add the proviso that Zeno’s word for hot was probably not simply 
Seppdc, as stated by Aetius, but the rarer term év9epu0¢, which had a medical 


35 Onthe basis of this testimony, I propose that the missing word at D.L. 7.156 after aic@ytuay 
is dvadvuptacw. 
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background.*6 This prefixed form is found in other sources for Stoic psychol- 
ogy besides D.L., including Stobaeus (SVF 3.305) and also Nemesius (p. 16.16 
Morani = SVF 2.773), who characterizes Stoic soul as mvebpya evOepuov xal dic- 
mupov. Diogenes Laertius, in his aggregating manner (7.156), credits Stoics in 
general with calling soul cuppvés nvedua. The Latin tradition (Tertullian, Mac- 
robius, and Calcidius at SVF 1.157-158) gives this definition to Zeno himself, but 
there is no mention of it in Aétius. However, in addition to the Zenonian clue 
furnished by voepd¢ in Stobaeus, Zeno has left an intriguing trace in Aétius’s 
splendidly full lemma on the yyepovixdv (4.20 = SVF 2.836), which is under- 
standably confined to Stoic doctrine. 

The passage starts with ‘the Stoics say’ and continues with verbs in the third 
person plural. It discourses first on the function of the yyepovixdy, then explains 
its seven subordinate parts, likening them to the tentacles of an octopus (as 
previously stated at 4.8.2), next describes the processes of the five sensory 
faculties, and finally deals with the non-sensory parts of reproduction and 
voice. Before voice no individual Stoic is named, but out of the blue, as it 
were, the text goes: ‘What is called vocality (pwvaév) by Zeno, which they also 
call pwvnttxdy, is mvedp.0’.3? The testimony is unique, and remarkable, not only 
because it names Zeno so unexpectedly but also tells us that he used this Doric 
form of the rare adjective gwvasis, to name the vocal faculty. What are we to 
make of this? 

Making voice a special faculty or part of the soul was a Stoic innovation. 
Aétius’s text underlines this point by drawing attention to Zeno’s odd locution. 
Thereby he assures us, wittingly or not, that Zeno was the author of the eight- 
part doctrine of the soul. Other sources state that explicitly (Nemesius and 
Iamblichus, SVF 1.142143); but without this evidence from Aétius, we could 
not be certain that Zeno himself was the actual originator of the doctrine. Did 
Zeno also authorize the octopus comparison for the eight parts of the soul? 
Aétius mentions it as generic Stoic doctrine, but Nemesius credits it to Zeno. 
Like the honey in the honey-comb and the seed in the seminal fluid, the psychic 
octopus no doubt was his analogy. 

My final example of Aétius’s Stoic testimonies is 5.4 on ‘whether the seed is a 
body’. Aétius in his sparest manner tells us that Leucippus and Zeno answered 
affirmatively, because they took the seed to be a detachment (&mdcmacuc) of 


36 ‘The term was applied to tats by Hippocrates, Epid. 6.4.13 and to blood by ps.Aristotle, 
Probl. 10.60. 

37. Reading pwvyti«6v for the clearly corrupt gwvy, as in ps.Galen (§102) here and everywhere 
else (Chrys. ap. Gal. PHP 3.1.11 p. 170.15 De Lacy, Porph. de An. ap. Stob. 1.49.25a, p. 350.15 
W., Nem. NH c. 15, p. 72.9 Morani) including Aét. 4.4.4. 
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soul. What Zeno, let alone Leucippus, took that phrase to mean, would be quite 
obscure, were it not for several other texts that explain Aétius’s telegraphic 
expression. For the sake of brevity, I simply cite one of these passages, the 
beginning of the elaborate account of seed that Arius (fr. 39 according to 
Eusebius), attributes to Zeno himself: ‘the breath together with moisture that a 
man emits, a portion and dndcmacua of soul’3* Here again, as with his account 
of soul, Aétius gives us an accurate but minimally informative statement of 
Stoic doctrine. 

Aétius tends to be extremely terse, as he is here, in his treatment of Stoic 
doctrines, but also, as I have illustrated, he can occasionally be one of our fullest 
and most informative sources. Perhaps there is a rational explanation for this 
patchy and inconsistent approach, but if so I have no suggestions to explain 
it beyond what I said at the beginning of this paper concerning the different 
levels of interest readers of doxographies must have brought to bear on the 
material. What is consistent throughout is the reliability of Aétius’s generic 
testimony for the Stoics. I have found no clear mistakes or misidentifications. 
He or his sources knew what they were up to, and wittingly or not, they have 
preserved Zeno’s original presence in some of the material. 
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CHAPTER 12 
Galen and Doxography 


Teun Tieleman 


Abstract 


Ina good number of cases Galen can be shown to be drawing on the Placita tradition in 
what appears to have been a fuller version than that represented by the reconstructed 
text of Aétius. Galen does so for differing but related purposes, the most salient ones 
of which are the following. First, he uses the Placita to distinguish between issues 
that are insoluble and useless and those that may lead to true or at least plausible 
conclusions. Secondly, in regard to the latter kind of issues, Galen derives from the 
Placita diaeretic schemas of options that form the starting point of correct methodical 
inquiry in natural philosophy and medicine. In addition, he develops his own schemas 
modelled on those of the Placita. Galen integrates these doxographical schemas with 
a conceptual toolkit that derives from the exegetical tradition concerned with the 
Platonic Timaeus including Academic input, most notably the notion of the plausible. 
I conclude with an overall evaluation of the epistemology-cum-methodology thus 
developed by Galen. 


Keywords 


Aétius — Galen — doxography — dialectic — diaeresis - methodology — epistemology — 
logic — plausibility — Scepticism — Plato — Timaeus 


1 Introduction 


The surviving works of Galen of Pergamum (129-c. 216CE) constitute the 
most extensive corpus we possess of any ancient author. Most of them deal 
with medical subjects but in these, too, we often find Galen employing phil- 
osophical concepts and participating in philosophical debates. Some evi- 
dence for Galen’s acquaintance with the Placita tradition is discussed by 
Mansfeld (1990b) and Tieleman (1996a) and (2003), with reference to the de- 
bate on the bodily seat and structure of the soul, by Mansfeld (1992) with 
reference to the cosmos, and by Mansfeld and Runia (2009) with reference to 
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vision.! In this paper I will assemble and study this material, adding some fur- 
ther passages from Galen that may be called doxographical and invite compar- 
ison with the Placita of Aétius, including Galen’s recently recovered treatise 
De propriis placitis.2 It is my aim not only to point out parallels, but to con- 
sider how and why Galen uses doxographical schemas. This will result in an 
overall characterization of Galen’s relation to doxography and of the method- 
ology or dialectic in which the doxographical schemas fulfil a particular func- 
tion. 


2 Evidence from PHP Book Ix: Useless Issues 


The method of distinguishing between similars, alongside the method of divi- 
sion (Stalpects), is the central theme of the ninth book of Galen’s great work 
On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (henceforth PHP after its Latin title 
De Placitis Hipocratis et Platonis).3 It takes a trained eye and mind, he claims, 
to draw the necessary distinctions between often closely similar things, in 
medicine and other arts as well as in philosophy. Indeed, the ability to dis- 
tinguish between similar things is essential to the construction and practice 
of any art. This method was instigated by Hippocrates in medicine and Plato 
in philosophy, or so Galen argues on the basis of passages from their works.* 
In the sixth chapter he links the lack of training in this method to the emer- 
gence of the lamentable phenomenon of sects (or ‘schools’, aipecets), both in 
philosophy and in medicine.> Galen charges ‘those who proclaim themselves 
followers of a sect (alpeots)’ with defending all its tenets, including those that 
are not necessarily consistent with its fundamentals (PHP 9.7.6, p. 586.30-34 


1 Mansfeld (1990) 3141-3143 (on Gal. Loc. Aff. VIII, 5, pp. 157-158 K. on which see infra, n. 45 and 
p. 468), Tieleman (1996a) xxiv—xxv, 8-9, 1-12, 82, 89, 159 (on PHP 1-111), Tieleman (2003) 61— 
88 (= ch. 2 ‘Doxography’, on PHP 1v-v), Mansfeld (1992) 88-92, Mansfeld and Runia (2009) 
185-189 (CP 148.5-24 Hankinson, PHP 7.5). 

2 After the Melbourne colloquium Jaap Mansfeld kindly sent me a list of all the passages 
from Galen included by him and David Runia in the apparatus of parallels and testimonies 
(involving the wider category of what they call the ‘proximate tradition’) to their forthcoming 
edition of the reconstructed Aétius. This material enabled me to make the picture of Galen’s 
relation to the Placita tradition more complete, for which I thank the authors of the Aétiana. 

3 See PHP 9.11. 

See e.g. PHP 9.6.56-59. 

5 Galen therefore avoids association with any of the schools, selecting what is best from each 

of them: Lib. prop. 1, p. 138.6—21 Boudon. 
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De Lacy).® An example is the location of the rational faculty in the body (cf. 
Aét. 4.5): knowing this is of no use for discovering the difference between the 
virtues or for putting them into practice. The moral philosopher, then, can dis- 
pense with such knowledge, whereas the doctor must know this with a view to 
treating certain disorders. What follows at PHP 9.7.9—15 (p. 588.7-29 De Lacy) 
bristles with reflections from the Placita tradition as represented by the recon- 
structed Aétius.” Though it is rather long, it is worth quoting in full:® 


10 


11 
12 


13 


To inquire [...] into matters that are not useful for ethics and political 
action is appropriate only for those philosophers who have taken up 
speculative philosophy; thus they also raise the question whether there 
is anything beyond (jet) this world, and if there is, what it is like,? and 
whether this universe is self-contained,!° whether there is more than one 
world, whether the number of worlds is very great," and likewise whether 
the world is generated or ungenerated,! and if it had beginning, whether 
some god was its craftsman (Syovpyds) or no god but some irrational 
and artless cause by chance made it as beautiful as if a god supreme in 
wisdom and power had supervised its construction. (10) But inquiries 


Galen uses here the noun dxodov8ia, ‘consistency’. His comment reflects the definition of 
what constitutes a sect preserved by Diog. Laert. 1.20, among others: alpeow ... TedcxAtow 
ddypaci dxorovBlav éyovaw. Cf. Loc. Aff: VIII, 5, pp. 158.17-159.9 K. with Mansfeld (1990) 
3141. 

On this passage and its relation to the Placita see also Mansfeld (1992) 88-92. 

For the Greek text see the Appendix, no. 1. 

Cf. Aét. 1.18, 2.9 and Gal. Propr. Plac. 2, p. 172.31-173.2 Boudon-Millot—Pietrobelli: ette tt 
yet’ adrov EEwOev, cite undev (quoted infra, p. 459-460). [?ps. ]Gal. Gloss. X1x, p. 73 K. dxprtov 
MVOC: TO olov dSidxprtov: eloytat dé év TO [epl GBdouddoc eri tod peta Tov xdopov Htot drteipou } 
olov ddiatumwtod xevod. Similarly, Gal. Pecc. Dig. Vv, 101.10—-102.4 K. (SVF 2.542). Throughout 
this article I use the reconstruction of Aétius in Diels (1879). For Aétius book 11 I have 
additionally used that of Mansfeld and Runia (2009). 

Cf. Aét. 2.9 (‘About what is outside the cosmos, whether it is void’). Galen refers here to 
the option associated with the names of Plato and Aristotle in particular: see Aét. 2.9.4; cf. 
Tieleman (2014) 77. 

Aét. 2.1. Cf. also Gal. Loc. Aff: VIII, p. 159.7 K., HVA 1.12 p. 125.12 Helmreich. 

Aét. 2.4. The same issue is also mentioned by Gal. Aff’ Dig. v, p. 67.11-13 K. adding the 
question whether the universe is bounded or infinite (cf. Aét. 1.15): these issues, Galen 
says, are just as impossible to solve as it is to count the number of the waves. 

Aét. 2.4 refers to the cause of the world’s destruction and generation, which according to 
some authorities is god, e.g. the world is everlasting thanks to God’s providence according 
to Plato: see ibid. 2.4.2. 
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such as these contribute nothing to managing one’s household well or 
taking appropriate care for the affairs of one’s city or behaving in a just 
and helpful manner towards relatives, fellow-citizens and foreigners. (11) 
But some who hold that the end [scil. of philosophy] is practical have 
gradually arrived at the investigation of these things as of similar kind 
to the useful inquiries. (12) The truth is that while it is useless to ask 
whether the universe has a beginning or not," this is not the case with an 
inquiry about divine providence. (13) It is better for all of us to examine 
whether there is something in the cosmos superior to humankind in 
power and wisdom;}° but it is not necessary to consider the question what 
sort of substance the gods have, whether they are entirely bodiless or 
whether they too have bodies as we do.!® (14) These matters and many 
others are completely useless for those virtues and actions that we call 
ethical and political, and no less for the cures of the soul’s affections. 
(15) Xenophon wrote about these things in the best way: not only did he 
condemn them as useless himself but he said that Socrates also held this 
view.!” 


transl. De Lacy, modified 


Clearly, this passage brings together a number of questions concerned with the 


cosmos that are familiar from the relevant chapters of the reconstructed Aétius. 


Here we have exactly the same alternative options, even if Galen, chooses his 


own phrasing, relying, it appears, on his memory.!® He also reflects the diaeretic 


arrangement characteristic of Aétius: on two occasions an option is subdivided 


14 
15 


16 
17 


18 


Aét. 2.4. 

Aét. 2.3. Note that just like the Placita Galen separates the question of the world’s govern- 
ment (Aét. 2.3) from that of its generation and destruction (Aét. 2.4). 

Aét. 1.7. 

This appears to refer to X. Mem. 1.1.11-16. Cf. the references to the same passage in Eus. PE 
15.62.1, Theodoret. GAC 4.26-30. 

Cf. the list of different kinds of proposition containing predicates from each of the ten 
Aristotelian categories given by Galen at Inst. Log. 2.1. Here some of his examples also 
reflect issues familiar from the Placita tradition and in particular some of the chapters 
concemed with the sun and the moon: Aét. 2.20, 21, 31; cf. for individual categories ibid. 
10.7 (with Aét. 3.u, on the position of the earth within the cosmos: place), 13.8—9 (with 
Aét. 3.10, on the shape of the earth: quality), These passages too suggest that Galen had 
the issues of the Placita ready to hand. There are more examples e.g. Galen UP1I1, p. 465.4— 
u K. (on different kinds of causes); cf. Aét. 1.1; QAM IV, p. 785.4—-7 K., HNH xv, p. 60.7-12 
K,, Temp. 1, p. 587.10-13 K. on kinds of mixture; cf. Aét. 1.16. On Gal. Inst. Log. and the proem 
of Aétius see Mansfeld and Runia (forthcoming). 
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into two further ones. Indeed, this is a feature that fits in with Galen’s view on 
how to proceed in addressing a philosophical or scientific question—a point I 
will discuss in the light of further material in due course. For the moment let 
it suffice to note that Galen presses the issues from the Placita tradition into 
the service of distinguishing between useful questions on the one hand and 
the many useless, and indeed potentially harmful, issues of natural philoso- 
phy, on the other. In so doing he invokes the authority of Socrates as presented 
by Xenophon. The latter’s portrayal of Socrates as rejecting cosmological spec- 
ulation as of little use recalls Socrates’ disillusionment with cosmogony in the 
materialist mode as recounted by Plato, Phaedo 97b—d. But actually the reason 
Socrates gives in this passage is different to what we have in Galen, viz. the lack 
of a satisfactory causal account on the part of the Presocratic Anaxagoras. In 
particular, Socrates finds the final cause (explaining why things are best as they 
are) lacking from it. Plato himself made up for this lack in his Timaeus. In fact, 
Galen’s own PHP is designed to prove Plato correct on many issues of natural 
philosophy as found in the Timaeus. 

But Plato, Galen also argues, had agreed with Socrates on the limited prac- 
tical value of natural philosophy: this is why in reintroducing it into the philo- 
sophical agenda he gives its exposition to the somewhat shadowy Timaeus 
instead of Socrates, just as in the Parmenides he gives the more extended dialec- 
tic to Parmenides and his pupil Zeno (PHP 9.7.16).!9 Indeed Timaeus addresses 
one of the issues listed by Galen as useless, viz. whether or not the world has 
been generated (to6 mavtds ... el yeyovev H xal cyeves Eottv, 27¢5).7° A little fur- 
ther on, Timaeus answers this question in the affirmative (yéyovev, 28b7). From 
the start, however, some readers chose to take this in a non-literal sense, viz. as 
pertaining to creatio continua, thus initiating one of the most disputed issues 
of Platonic exegesis.” Galen was of course familiar with this endless debate, 
which he may have seen as a typical case of how insoluble disagreements arise, 


1g Cf. Gal. Plat.Tim. p. 34.11 Kraus-Walzer. 

20 As already attested by Philoponus, part of the textual tradition prefers } (‘how’) to «i 
(‘whether, ‘if’), which may in itself reflect the exegetical controversy mentioned in the 
text; see Whittaker (1973) and Dillon (1989). Either way, the two alternative options are in 
place. Cf. also Aristotle, Top. A 11, 104b8; A 14, 105b24 (who gives the issue as an example 
of a voudv medBAnLc). 

21 ~~ See Baltes (1976-1978), Dorrie and Baltes (1993). On this controversy and the debate among 
Plato’s heirs see also Baltes (1996), who himself comes out in favour of the view that yéyovev 
(28b7) should not be understood in the sense of a temporal or single act of creation (94), 
while at the same suggesting that Plato’s unclarity is intentional and meant to stimulate 
reflection on the part of his readers. 
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even among members of the same school. At the same time, however, the Pla- 
tonic Timaeus gives centre stage to another issue, viz. whether or not the world 
displays divine providence, which Galen does consider useful for ‘all of us, that 
is to say, for doctors and philosophers alike. 

On the other hand, the question of the seat of the soul’s ruling part addressed 
by Plato in the same dialogue (69c5—71e2), as we have just seen, may according 
to Galen count as a case of something useful to know for doctors only. In the 
above passage from PHP book Ix, as we have also noticed, he explains the 
emergence of speculative natural philosophy by reference to a failure on the 
part of philosophers to distinguish what is useful for attaining the telos (i.e. 
virtue, happiness) from what is not: it was through a gradual process that they 
ended up with useless issues and disputes they could no longer recognize as 
such (PHP 9.7,11). Clinging to useless and unprovable dogmas is the hallmark 
of sectarian behaviour and the cause of the division of philosophers into 
schools.” 

Galen links usefulness to knowability: what is useful to know, or what we 
need to know, we can know—another sign of divine providence. Philosophers 
and doctors are bound to remain divided into sects as long as they cling 
to unknowables, which coincide with useless dogmas.?? Here, however, he 
introduces a refinement. Even if certain things must remain unknown, e.g. 
because of the lack of sound empirical evidence, some views about them 
may be classed as more plausible than others. This is also true of issues that 
cannot be decided with certainty as yet, but may be resolved in due course, 
when empirical evidence will be available. Here too Plato set an example by 
presenting his account in the Timaeus as a likely or plausible one (2gb—d and 
elsewhere). Hence the need to be able to distinguish between plausibility, truth 
and falsehood, as stressed in a key passage from the seventh chapter of the same 
book. Noting that similarity is also at issue when it comes to distinguishing 
between theories (or arguments, Adyot, PHP 9.7.1) Galen states: 


It is not surprising, then, that some consider the precise knowledge of 
similars and dissimilars sufficient for the systematic construction of every 


22 Those who accept undemonstrated truths do so on the basis of the authority of their 
leaders. For more material and discussion concerning Galen’s critique of the authority 
principle see Walzer (1949), Tieleman (2005); cf. also below, p. 465. 

23. PHPg.6.9-19 (division among doctors; cf. § 19: Sta@wvia), 21 (Stagwvia among philosophers 
is only to be expected because the issues about which they quarrel admit of no empirical 
testing, metpa). 
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art, if indeed it is also an adequate guide to the resolution of disputed 
points. For as some arguments that are plausible but false have much sim- 
ilarity with those that are genuinely true, the person trained to distinguish 
between them will know clearly which opinions he is to trust as true and 
which to reject as false; and in the case of the plausible (to m1@avév) that 
resembles the implausible, the relation to truth being obscure, as also of 
opinions that are on an equal footing, whether they extend to two or three 
or more, he will know that none is to be considered more trustworthy than 
the rest. 
PHP g.7.1-2. Transl. De Lacy. 


Clearly, the ability to distinguish between propositions in terms of truth, false- 
hood and plausibility is crucial for philosophy and medical science alike. The 
trained mind will not allow itself to be taken in by plausible but false theories. 
In many cases, however, one is faced with a plurality of options whose relation 
to the truth is unclear. This may lead to further scrutiny and testing.** In such 
cases, as we shall see, dialectical procedure prescribes starting from a correct 
and complete division of plausible options. 


3 Galen, On His Own Opinions 2: Religious Issues 


Galen uses some of the same issues from the Placita tradition in the second 
chapter of On His Own Opinions, a treatise of his old age, the full Greek text of 
which was first published in 2005.5 In this chapter he explains his position in 
theological matters:26 


I declare that I do not know whether the world is uncreated or created?’ 
and whether there is anything outside it or nothing.?* And since I say that 
Ihave no knowledge about things of this kind, it is also obvious that I have 
no knowledge of what the Maker (Sytoupyoc) of everything in the cosmos 
is like, whether he is corporeal or incorporeal, and of the place where he 


24 Galen looks to Academic Scepticism as having provided some of the conceptual tools to 
be utilized in such cases: see Tieleman, forthcoming. 

25 Boudon and Pietrobelli (2005). 

26 For the original Greek see Appendix, no. 2. 

27 ~— Cf. Aét. 2.4. 

28 Cf. Aét. 2.9. 
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resides.?° So I also declare that I am in doubt about the gods, as Protagoras 
said,?° and that I do not know what their substance is like. But I do know 
that they exist from their acts since the anatomy of all living beings is 
their work, as is everything they foretell through significant utterances?! 
or signs or dreams.°? The god who is revered in my hometown Pergamum 
[scil. Asclepius| revealed his power and providence in many ways but in 
particular by once curing me of a disease. At sea I experienced not only 
the power but also the providence of the Dioscuri. But I believe that it is 
by no means harmful for humans if they are ignorant of the substance of 
the gods. I have decided to honour them in accordance with old custom 
and with Socrates’ advice to follow the orders of Apollo.3 So much for my 
attitude in religious matters. 


It is unnecessary now to enter into the question what this passage contributes 
to our understanding of Galen’s religion and in particular his relation to Ascle- 
pius.** Suffice it to note that the position adopted by Galen is similar to what we 
have at PHP 9.9.1—-7: Galen presents cosmological and theological issues known 
from the Placita as belonging to the realm of what is unknowable but unnec- 
essary to know anyway, as is implied by his comment that it does not harm 
people to be ignorant of the substance (ie. what in the Greek is called the 
ovata) of the gods. The inspiration of the Platonic Timaeus is again palpable: 
Galen disclaims knowledge of what the Demiurge is like, which recalls pas- 
sages such as Tim. 28c2-3 stating that it is hard to find the maker and father 
of the universe and even if he were to be found he is impossible to explain to 
others.*5 Likewise, the disclaimer at Tim. 29c4—d4 concerns the gods as well as 
the origin of the universe: Timaeus’ account will not go beyond the reasonable 
and plausible (similarly on the soul, ibid. 72d4—8). But as in PHP 1x Galen also 
invokes Socrates as portrayed by Xenophon: Socrates lived in accordance with 
the injunction of the priestess of Delphi to follow the custom (véuos) of the 
state, i.e. by propitiating the gods with sacrifices (Mem. 1.3.1; cf. 4.3.16). In addi- 
tion, Galen refers to Protagoras, who in Fr. B 4 Diels-Kranz says that he does 


29 ‘Cf. Aét.1.7. For the issue of the substance of the soul cf. Aét. 4.3. 

30 Cf. Protagoras Fr. Bg DK (= Eus. PE 14.3.7). 

31 _ Le. an omen or sign contained in a chance utterance. 

32 © Cf. Aét. 1.6. 

33. Cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.3.1; cf. 4.3.16. 

34  Onthis see Tieleman (2015), with further references; cf. also Van Nuffelen (2014). 

35 Galen may also reflect more negative interpretations and adaptions of this passage at- 
tested for the second century CE; see Runia (1986) 11. 
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not know what gods look like, but also that he does not know whether or not 
they exist. But in fact Galen, unlike Protagoras, does lay claim to knowledge of 
two things about the gods: (1) that they exist; (2) that they are provident. One 
may know their power from their actions and their actions are evident from the 
intelligent design of our bodies or from their life-saving interventions at sea or 
in illness. Powers and actions presuppose being in the sense of existence. But 
knowledge of powers and actions does not presuppose, or yield, knowledge of 
being in the sense of essence. Here too, then, Galen insists upon us making the 
correct distinctions. 

The transition made by Galen from Plato’s divine Creator to the plurality 
of traditional gods is very smooth and typical of the ‘henotheistic’ outlook of 
a second century CE intellectual. But in fact, this too is perfectly reconcilable 
with the Platonic Timaeus. Here the Homeric gods appear as the Demiurge’s 
children, who are entrusted with the creation of mortal creatures (4od—41d), a 
point that may be reflected by Galen's reference to our physique as being the 
handiwork of the gods (in the plural). Note further that Timaeus, instead of 
kicking Homer out of the ideal city, calls on his interlocutors to follow custom 
and traditional tales even if these are unsupported by proof (40e1-3). Galen in 
appealing to the Xenophontic Socrates for a traditionalist form of piety did not 
have to worry about distancing himself too much from Plato, or at least from 
his culturally conservative Timaeus. 

That philosophical scepticism about the theological claims made by dog- 
matic philosophers could lead to a conservative attitude towards traditional 
religion is illustrated, among others, by Cotta, the Academic spokesman from 
Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods (e.g. 3.9, 43). Galen was no Sceptic, but he 
was averse to dogmatist speculation and inclined to stress the limits of knowl- 
edge. He therefore was interested in the potential of Academic concepts such 
as the plausible or convincing (719avdv) in theoretical contexts.36 The above 
chapter from On His Own Opinions is preceded by a preface in which Galen 
divides his published opinions into two categories: (1) those about things that 
can be accepted as securely known (feBatws emtotd&evoc); (2) those that are 
only plausible (m8avov). Category (3) are those that ‘cannot be known at all 
and admit of no scientific knowledge’ (ch. 1, p. 172.25-29 Boudon-Pietrobelli). 
These are exemplified by some of the tenets referred to in the ensuing the- 
ological chapter quoted above. The intermediate category of plausible views 
is admissible and useful in scientific discourse since they are based on logi- 
cal assumptions and observable features. Thus, Galen in chapter 1 of the same 


36‘ For more on this see Tieleman, forthcoming. 
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work looks back at his own initial espousal of the idea that the heart must be 
the first organ to be formed in the embryo, an assumption that was plausible 
but later on proved untrue in the light of further research and reflection of his 
own. As we shall see presently, the opposite may also happen: that a plausible 
assumption is later on vindicated as true. But for Galen this only underscored 
the need to distinguish between assumptions in terms of their epistemic sta- 
tus. 


4 Distinguishing the Options: PHP 3.1.12-15 (SVF 2.885) 


As we have observed, the question of the seat of the soul’s ruling part (nyeypovt- 
x6v), i.e. the intellect, is among those that Galen does consider resolvable and 
useful to address, at least for physicians. It also offers an illustration for a more 
constructive use of doxographical schemas, viz. that of organizing one’s argu- 
ment in terms of available options. For this we have to turn to the beginning 
of PHP book 111, part of an extensive treatment of the question of the soul’s 
faculties and their location in particular organs in books I-VI. Of these books 
1v—V deal with the issue of the soul’s structure as such: whether it has different 
parts or powers and if so which are these, regardless of their bodily seat. To this, 
then, the moral and political philosopher can (and should) limit himself, being 
interested in the soul’s parts because of the excellences or virtues. Galen takes 
Plato to have done just that in the fourth book of the Republic, establishing the 
tripartition of the soul without the trilocation. Plato tackled the trilocation in 
his Timaeus, qualifying his argument as plausible or likely rather than leading 
to certain knowledge (29b-d and elsewhere; see above, p. 458). In fact, defini- 
tive proof of the trilocation had to wait until Galen: Plato had been right, if 
somewhat imprecise, all along but Galen was able to provide the anatomical 
and experiental data to prove him correct: reason resides in the brain, anger in 
the heart and appetite in the liver (a distortion of Plato’s account but necessary 
in light of the post-Platonic insight into the liver’s function in digestion, which 
is already attested for Aristotle).3” In fact, Galen himself draws on the discov- 
eries made by the early Hellenistic medical scientists Herophilus of Chalcedon 
and Erasistratus of Keos, who were both active in Alexandria in the first half of 
the 3rd century BCE. It is a witness to the strength of the cardiocentric position 
shared by Aristotle and most of the Stoics, among others, that four hundred 


37. See Tieleman (1996a) xxx—xxxi, with further references. 
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years later Galen takes great pains to prove them wrong.?® It may seem no less 
surprising that Galen too, in following Plato, attributes psychic functions to the 
heart, albeit not the ones—volition and perception—belonging to the intellect 
or ruling part of the soul as he defines it. But Galen considers these functions 
and the motions corresponding to them to be clearly different from those of the 
heart, most notably pulsation: it cannot be taken for granted that they belong 
to one psychic power and to one bodily organ.39 His anatomical experiments 
convinced him that they indeed belonged to different organs and hence also 
powers.*° 

The options that in his eyes were available had in fact been anticipated by 
the Placita tradition. This is clear from a verbatim quotation from the main 
Stoic authority whom he refutes in PHP books 11 and 111, Chrysippus of Soloi 
(c. 280-204BCE). The passage in question, Galen informs us, constituted the 
beginning of Chrysippus’ treatment of the question of the seat of the soul’s 
governing part, or intellect, occupying the second half of the second book of 
Chrysippus’ On the Soul (PHP 3.1.10). Having summarized the Stoic doctrine of 
the pneumatic soul with its eight parts, of which the governing part resides in 
the heart, Chrysippus continues:# 


There is agreement (cvpqwveitat) about all other parts, but about the 
governing part (nyerovixod pépous) there is disagreement (Stapwvodow), 
some placing it in one region, others in another. For some say it is located 
in the chest, others in the head. And they disagree (Staqwvodct) even with 
respect to these locations, as they do not agree among themselves (ob 
avppwvodvtes) where in the head and the chest it is located. Plato, who 
said that the soul has three parts, placed the rational part in the head, the 
spirited in the region of the heart and the appetitive in the region of the 


38 See Tieleman (1996a) xxii-—xxviii. Gill (2010) 18-42. In fact, the debate continued even 
after Galen’s efforts: see his own remarks at PHP 7.1.4, looking back at his arguments and 
experiments described in PHP book 11 (book vii was written at least three years after 
books 1-v1; cf. De Lacy [1978] 46): no Peripatetic or Stoic philosopher and no physician 
is as bold as they were before and at least some have publicly changed over to the true 
account. But this self-confident claim suggests that his impact was in fact limited. Thus, we 
find Alexander of Aphrodisias and Plotinus continuing the debate in the light of Galen’s 
contribution to it: see Tieleman (1996b), (1998). 

39 © Cf. PHP 2.8.23-24 with Tieleman (1996a) 46-47. 

40 See esp. the experiment described at PHP 2.6, with Tieleman (2002) 265-266. 

41 For the original Greek of this passage see Appendix, no. 3. 
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navel.*? Thus the place seems to elude us, since we have neither a clear 
perception of it, as we had with the others, nor sure signs from which this 
matter might be inferred; otherwise disagreement among physicians and 
philosophers would not have grown so great. 

PHP 3.1.12-15 = SVF 2.885, part; transl. De Lacy, modified 


Mansfeld (1990) has shown that this Chrysippean fragment reflects an early 
stage of the Placita tradition, which he—using a Dielsian intonation—called 
the ‘Vetustissima Placita, in particular the chapter on the soul’s ruling part (t0 
Wyepxovixov): the crucial parallel here is Aétius chapter 4.5 (mepl to8 NyeLovixod). 
Mansfeld added a discussion on the use made by Chrysippus of the diaeretic 
schema: particularly notable is Chrysippus’ emphasis upon the disagreement 
(Stapwvie) prevalent among philosophers and doctors alike. From this he of 
course does not arrive at suspension of judgement but goes on to deploy 
an argument designed to tip the scales in favour of the Stoic cardiocentric 
position as stated the beginning of this fragment (ibid. 3.110-12). I have studied 
Chrysippus’ method throughout his demonstration (insofar as it is preserved 
by Galen) in Tieleman (1996a), Part 11. This paper however is about Galen’s 
use of doxography. So let us have a closer look at how Galen responds to the 
doxographical schema used by Chrysippus. 

Galen clearly sees this division of available options in the discussion on the 
seat of governing part as a useful and indeed indispensable starting point: 


Now the beginning of his [scil. Chrysippus’] discourse deserves to be 
admired, for Chrysippus spoke both with clarity and precision, as a man 
should when he begins a doctrine of such magnitude. 

PHP 3.1.18. Transl. De Lacy. 


As illustration Galen comments favourably on how carefully Chrysippus has 
described Plato’s position (ibid. 19). It does not matter that it is Chrysippus who 
had used this schema of options: Galen quotes Chrysippus not only to tear him 
to pieces but—something often overlooked—also to isolate useful elements 
that are then pressed into the service of Galen’s own argument. Moreover, 
Galen in dealing with the soul's regent part also takes the opportunity to teach 
his readers a lesson on correct scientific procedure, as can be illustrated by 
further passages from PHP books 1 and 111 (but see esp. 2.3). 


42  Areference to Tim. 69d—70a, 70d-e. 
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Of course, Chrysippus went astray, and very badly so. If he had followed 
up this promising start, he ‘should have stated the plausible arguments (tivwv 
m8@av@v) by which Plato had been persuaded to adopt his view (ibid. 20). 
Not so: Chrysippus subsequently ignored Plato’s position, turning to ideas and 
expressions found among the general public and in the poets and associating 
emotions with the heart. Chrysippus thereby committed a double mistake: 
first, he used the wrong kind of evidence, viz. what Galen calls rhetorical 
arguments, convincing or plausible ones of the wrong sort, which rely on 
authority, whether the opinio communis or famous poets and other false experts 
(PHP 2.3,u; cf. 2.2).43 Secondly, he failed to see that his references to emotion as 
residing in the heart miss the point: they effectively lend support to Plato, who 
had said the same (PHP 3.1.26-2.20). If it is implied that where the emotions 
are, there also reason is, this inference is unwarranted. Galen here relies on the 
debate with its different options as expounded in the doxographical schema 
he has just cited as if this provided the common ground between him and 
Chrysippus. But here a distortion creeps in: Galen defines the governing part 
of the soul in such a way that it becomes equivalent to the Platonic rational 
part, viz. by linking it to the functions of sensation and volition (e.g. PHP 2.3.4: 
‘as they too would have it’). Chrysippus, by contrast, takes the governing part 
to combine functions of all three Platonic parts; or put differently, he takes 
Plato to have cut up the governing part and assigned different functions to parts 
in three different locations. Indeed, the doxographical schema he used clearly 
does not present the Platonic position on the encephalocentric as opposed to 
the cardiocentric side, but rather represents a compromise position between 
the two of them. From our point of view this does seem to be the correct reading 
of the schema. 

Galen advocates a dialectical discussion on the basis of perceptible at- 
tributes of the main organs in question: it is from these attributes that the ‘plau- 
sible arguments’ used by Plato but ignored by Chrysippus have been derived, 
e.g. arguments from the heart’s position (PHP 2.4.5-6): thus, following Plato 
one might argue that the head occupies the top position because of its impor- 
tance or point to the proximity of the brain to sense-organs (2.4.17-18).*4 This 
discussion on the basis of these attributes results in a selection of significant 
indications that may be confirmed through empirical inquiry, including exper- 
imental testing.*> As for Plato, Galen is once again in a position to avail himself 


43 On Galen's rejection of the principle of authority, see supra, n. 22. 
44 Tim. 44d, 45a, 69d-e. Cf. also De Lacy ad loc. (p. 120.1, 3-4, 4-7). 
45 Thus at Loc. Aff. VIU, 5, p. 157.17-18 K. Galen speaks of dialectical debates on the seat 
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of Plato’s qualification of his argument as likely (Tim. 29c—-d). But it is impor- 
tant to recognize that his examination of arguments and the real features on 
which they are based starts from a division of options derived from the Placita 
tradition. 

This first stage is further illustrated by the beginning of Galen's treatment 
of the question of the structure of the soul, that is to say, of the number 
of psychic faculties, in PHP books tv and v. This issue is different from, but 
obviously related to, that of their seat in the body. As we have seen, Galen takes 
the question how many psychic powers there are to be relevant to practical 
philosophy; where these powers are located in the body the moral and political 
philosopher need not know. Galen takes Plato to have been fully aware of this 
distinction and to have addressed the two questions separately, viz. in Republic 
Iv and the Timaeus respectively. But it is also worth noting that the distinction 
corresponds to that between Aétius chapters 4.5 (‘On the governing part’, which 
is about its location) and 4.4 (‘On the parts of the soul’, dealing with their 
number). In Tieleman (2003) I have devoted an entire chapter to studying the 
views concerning the soul’s structure ascribed by Galen to authorities such as 
Chrysippus, Zeno, Posidonius, Aristotle, Epicurus. This study involved schemas 
found in a wide range of sources, not only doxographic ones (ps.Plutarch, 
ps.Galen) but also authors employing the schemas concerning soul-division 
in ways similar to what is found in Galen (Theodoret, Tertullian, Nemesius, 
Plutarch, Porphyry). One result was that Galen in PHP 1v-v reflects a tradition 
that offered much fuller and more complicated schemas than what we have in 
Aétius 4.4.46 In this paper I would now like to focus upon the first chapters of 
PHP iv because they illustrate his use of the division of options in a debate in 
a way that invites comparison with how he starts the discussion on the seat of 
the governing part in book 111. 


of the governing part which indicate that one should apply remedies of mental disease 
to the heart against the Pneumatist physician Archigenes who locates the governing 
part in the heart yet inconsistently applies remedies to the head. In theoretical contexts 
indication (évde1Et¢) as resulting from a preliminary dialectical examination of relevant 
data guides experimental testing, just as it leads to a particular intervention in therapy 
(the original context of the term): see Tieleman (1996a) 60-65. Note that a little further 
on (pp. 158.17-159.19 K.) Galen links the issue of the seat of the intellect to another 
list of issues from the Placita tradition, suggesting that these too are the material of 
dialectical discussions: see Mansfeld (1990) 3141-3143; Tieleman (2003) 61-63. See further 
infra, p. 468. 
46 See Tieleman (2003) ch. 2 and 80-88 for the conclusion. 
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Galen in PHP 4.1-2 approaches the issue of the number of soul-parts rather 
indirectly by raising the question: what is an emotion or passion (mé0¢)?*” He 
applies a ‘division of the problem’ (Stapécet to} mpoBAnuatos, 1.15, p. 238, |. 13 De 
Lacy) according to which there are three main options in the debate: (1) emo- 
tion is a function of some non-rational power in the soul—the Platonic answer; 
(2) emotion is a judgment—the option defended by Galen’s adversary Chrysip- 
pus; (3) emotion supervenes on or follows judgment—the view ascribed by 
Galen to both Epicurus and Zeno, the founder of Stoicism (1.15-17; cf. 2.4-5).48 
Emotion was a topic traditionally subsumed under the moral part of philoso- 
phy (and we have seen that Galen too conforms to this distinction), whereas, of 
course, the Placita present physical issues only. It appears to have been Galen 
who made this division on the basis of what he found in Chrysippus’ On the 
Emotions (see below). 

Obviously, one’s preference for one of these options entails a particular posi- 
tion on the number of the soul’s parts needed to explain human behaviour. In 
what follows Galen argues that only the Platonic tripartition can do this and 
refutes Chrysippus with the help of arguments drawn from Republic 1v and 
from Chrysippus’ fellow-Stoic Posidonius of Apamea (whom Galen casts as a 
full-blooded dissident from the Stoic ranks). But at the beginning of his argu- 
ment we find him finding fault with Chrysippus’ method in a way that invites 
comparison with the beginning of the discussion on the seat of the governing 
part (3.1). As it turns out, Chrysippus in his work On the Emotions is even more 
unmethodical than in his On the Soul: in discussing the emotions Chrysippus 
instead of consistently defending option (2) sometimes appears simultane- 
ously to accept (1): he writes as if he were ‘on both sides’ (enappotepi@wy, 4.1.14, 
p. 238.7). Galen adds that Chrysippus does operate with a division but one that 
in fact recognizes only options (2) and (3). In consequence, he fails to men- 
tion let alone consider Plato’s view. So, Galen writes, ‘this is the first charge one 
might bring against him, that he was misled by the incompleteness of his divi- 
sion’ (4.1.15, p. 238, ll. 14-15 De Lacy). The message is clear: one can only ignore 
the ancients at one’s peril. 

Clearly, then, the division of all available options is the first step to take in the 
dialectical debate or investigation when properly conducted. This conclusion 


47. On this Galenic passage see also the observations by Mansfeld (1992) 100-101. 

48 Fora threefold schema concemed with the faculties themselves and apparently drawn up 
by Galen himself see PHP 6.2.5: (1) One being with one power: Chrysippus; (11) One being 
with three powers: Aristotle and Posidonius; (111) Three beings with three powers: Plato. 
Here too (11) represents the middle or compromise position: see Tieleman (2003) 34. For a 
fuller treatment of the schemata involved see Tieleman (2003) ch. 2 and Tieleman (2015). 
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can be further corroborated by a passage from On the Affected Parts (VIII 5, 
Pp. 157-159 K.). Here Galen refers to dialectical debates (SiwAextias Epwty9ev- 
tes) concerned with the seat of the governing part (p. 157.17-18 K.). A little 
further on (ibid. 158.17-159.9) he links this issue to a list of issues drawn from 
the Placita tradition.* This list is concerned with the cosmos and soul again 
and is similar (though fuller) than that found at PHP 9.7, which we discussed 
above (p. 455-458). Some of these issues appear as separate in Galen and com- 
bined in Aetius 2.1—a fact which, as Mansfeld (1990) has pointed out,>° pro- 
vides another indication that Galen’s information derives not from Aétius or 
ps.Plutarch, but froma fuller version of the Placita, where these points will have 
been treated in separate chapters. 

Unfortunately, we do not get more information on the dialectical debates 
Galen refers to. In the context, he criticizes sectarian behaviour as marked by 
clinging to doctrines that are in fact neither consistent or inconsistent with 
other doctrines of one’s sect, in this case that on the seat of the intellect. 
However, it does not matter whether one regards the heart or the head as the 
seat of the intellect for it remains possible to choose whatever cosmological 
tenet one likes (ibid.). Here, then, Galen puts to good use the issues from the 
Placita tradition. This, then, is the same point that he makes at PHP 9.7.6 (see 


above, p. 455-456).>! 


5 Conclusion 


In the preceding pages I have been reviewing the passages in Galen’s work 
where he draws or reflects on what appears to have been a somewhat fuller 
version of the Placita tradition than the one represented by our reconstructed 


49 Mansfeld (1990) 3142. 

50 See previous note. 

51  Foranother example of a division of available options—arranged according to a tripartite 
schema, with one of the options in an intermediate, or compromise, position—, on the 
void see Galen Pecc.Dig. V, p. 101.10-102.4 K. (SVF 2.542) xal mpatov ye todto A€yw paAtor” 
éreldy ‘tHvde’ THv TlepitatyTIKOy Tig dqintat {tov} Plrrocdqwn, Ever te Tov xdcLOV TOOTOY Elvett 
mettetopeve (cf. Aét. 1.5, 2.1), ZEwbév 7 adtod pydév elvat xevdv, Wortep ods’ EvBov (cf. Aét. 1.18, 
2.9). Slapepel ye uy, Env, THVdE TOV PIAodd@wv ditty Stagopdy ExdtEpos TOUTWV (edeixvUOV 
dé tov Te Utwixdy xal tov Enucovpetov), 6 pév yap Utwixds (cf. Aét. 1.18.5) obx Evdov elvat tt 
xevov ‘Aeywv’, ZEwlev 5é tod xdcpov drdpyet avdto. tadta 8 dupw cvyywedv 6’Emuobpetos (cf. 
Aét. 1.18.3) ev dw Twi Stapepetat Meds adtovs. For the same division see Gal. Hipp.Epid. vi, 
XVIIB, p. 162.7—11 K. 
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Aétius. In so doing I have focused not so much upon tracing parallels but 
on the question how the great physician-cum-philosopher actually uses the 
doxographical schemas concerned. 

First, there is the stage of selecting which issues are to be addressed and 
studied at all. The Placita tradition offers many issues of the unknowable and 
useless kind, which Galen takes to be characteristic of sectarian divisions in 
philosophy and medicine alike. These are the questions that do not admit of 
empirical testing but are not necessary for moral or scientific progress either. 
Those issues that are also found in, or indeed are actually retraceable to, the 
Platonic Timaeus, can however be accepted as representing a plausible kind. 
In addition to Plato’s own repeated qualifications of his natural philosophy as 
a likely account we have noted Galen’s interest in the potential of the Academic 
concept of the plausible. Plausible assumptions may be provisionally plausible 
in the sense that they may be vindicated as true in the light of advances in 
scientific knowledge, as in the case of the seat of the governing part, or they 
may remain just plausible. 

Secondly, when an issue is accepted for debate, the correct and complete 
division of options is indispensable as a first step of correct dialectical pro- 
cedure. As we have seen, Galen finds the divisions available from the Placita 
useful, but if needed he may also produce his own divisions. Especially when 
he adopts an available schema, as in the case of the seat of the intellect, the 
question arises as to how far Galen remains caught within a schema that is 
taken as axiomatic, so to speak. Does he select empirical data just to prove one 
of the pre-existing options correct (in this case the Platonic one)? Here a ten- 
sion arises, or so it seems, between the use of these schemas and the pursuit of 
science as an open-ended quest for truth. But in fact, Galen conceived of sci- 
entific progress more as a matter of implementing what the ancients, notably 
Hippocrates and Plato, had adumbrated (even if this involved unwarranted 
selections and distortions from the point of view of present-day historians) 
than as an open-ended quest, at this point parting ways with the Academics. It 
is amoot question whether a particular development can be detected in Galen’s 
position in these matters. Further research may lead to relevant passages that 
have so far escaped attention. Not only do Galen’s voluminous writings con- 
stitute the largest collection by any single ancient author, but it is also one of 
very few corpora that actually keeps on expanding by new finds that occur from 
time to time. To end on a Hippocratic note, ars longa ... 
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Appendix 


1 Galen, PHP 9.7.9-15, p. 588.7-29 De Lacy 

(9) udvots odv exetvors tots pirocdgois xal Td pndév Ele Oc te nal Ta ToAITIKaS MPdEEIC 
xXeHotwov Cytetv dxdrovOdv eotwv, Sco THY Bewpytiaiy Plrccogiay efAovto, xabdmep ye xaul Ei 
eta (tov) xdopov Todtov éoti Tr, nal ei Eotw, dmotdv tt ToOTO, xal ei 6 xdcpog odtOS év EauT 
Teplexetat xa ei mAEloug Evds nal ei MAUTMOAU TI TAGS, duotwes dé xa ei yevytdc H ccyevvtoS 
de 6 xdcMos EoTlv, MamEp ye xal ei yeyovotos adTOd BEd Tig Eyéveto SyLoupyoc Hj FEd¢ LEV 
ovdeic, aitia S€ tig dAoyes te xal dtexvog sipychouto Kata THYNY OUTWS KAAdV AdTOV WS El 
ual Ged EmeotatEl TH KATATKEVH TOPMTATOS Kua Kal SuVATWTATOS. (10) Ad TH ye ToLAdTOL 
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Cytpata mpd¢ TO Kars olxety Tov Stov olxov H tHv THs méAEwWS TEMYLATWY TpOVoEICBaL 
TpooyXdvtws H ovyyevéot xal moAltoug xal Eévorg npoopepecOat Sixalws te xal xowwvimdds 
ovdev ovvteet. (11) mapeyevovto 6’ exi thy Cyt OW adtov Eviot TOV TpAxTIKOY DroOTIBELEVWY 
TO TEAOS 

&x TOV XONTI UWS CyTOLMEVWY KATA Boayd MooeAGdvtes We Eg’ burola. (12) od ya dy, WomEp 
yeyovévat tov xdcpov H un) yeyovevou Cytety &ypnotov, obtw xat mepl mpovolag xal edv. 
(13) 6tt yap éott tt xpetttov dvepwrov Suvemet te Kal copia KATA TOV KOGLOV, &macw Hiv 
Cyteicbat BeAtiov, ob pjy, drotol tives eiot thy odoiay of Deol, MétEpoV dowpatoL MavTdTACIW 
y xadarep husic, obtwxal adtol wet cwudtwv, dvayxatov oxoretabar. (14) xorl yep xoul tTaOTEL 
xat dre TOMG TEAEWS dtxonat’ Eotly cig Tas HOtxcks TE Kai TOALTIXdS dvoLatoLEvas &pETds TE 
xainpdcgers, Womep ye xal cig Tas TOV oydv TAdAv ldcets. (15) xal -yéypartat mepl adTaV 
Und Eevopivtos dotota, Wy Movov adtod THs dypnatiag xaTEyVwKOTOS, dd Kal Lwxpdtyv 
praxovtos otw ppovety. 


2 Galen, Prop. Plac. ch. 2, pp. 172.31-173.1 Boudon-Pietrobelli 
Tlétepov dyéwtos éotw 6 xdcpoc } yevvytéc elte tt pet’ abtov ZEwev, elte uydev, (dryvoety 
Qn), Ott SE tx torndta dyvoeiv myut, SyAovott xal Tov SyLLOUPYOV andVTWY TOV KATA TOV 
KOoLOV OTtotos Ti(¢) EoTIV, EIT’ AowpLeLTOG, Eite Kal gwLaToELdy¢ xal TOAD LAMov ev Tivt TOW 
StatpiBwv dp’ obv xal mepl Gedy aropety oyu xaddnep Tpwtaydpac edkeyev } xal mel 
tovtwv Omotot Lev eict THV Ovatav dyvoeiv, Sti S’elow ex TOV Epywv ytyvwoxelv: exeiva yao 
elvat THY Te TOV Cawv xataoxevt Eoyov, Soa te did xAnSdvev H ovpPdrAwy H dvetpdtav 
: TVS L yan A ; , Sci tah ner ag ane 
Tpooypartvovorv. ‘O dé map’ Enrol tuwpevos ev Tepydw Vedc Ex’ dwv Te TOMO THY Exvtod 
Sdvapuv xal modvorav évedelEato éue te Oeparedous note nate OdAatTav dé Atlooxobpwv Exw 
Telpav ob pdvov THs Tpovolas GAG xat THS Suvdewc: ob pV Odd BAdrtEaBan TL vOUZw TODS 
avOpwmous ayvoodvtas THY ovata THV Dedv, TINaY S’adTOdS EyvWXA VOW TAAL EMOLLEVOS, 
Laoxpatoug metOecbat cvpBovAvovtos tots tod I1v8(tov) mpoctaypacw: obtws¢ pev Eyw Tepl 


TOV KATH TODS BEovs. 


3 Galen, PHP 3.1.12-15, p. 170.16-27 De Lacy = SVF 2.885, part (from 
Chrysippus, Hept puyys) 

(12) obtw dé éyovtwv adtay TA Lev AoITA gvEMwveEttal, MEpl SE TOD NYELovixcd LEpoUS THs 
urs Stapwvodaw dot ev diAdotg Adyovtes adTS Elva téz01¢. of Nev yap TEpl Tov Bwpaxc 
gactw elvar adtd, of dé mepl thy xeqadyy. (13) Kata ta adtd dé Tadta Stapwvodct, 706 
THS KEMAATS “al Tod AwpaKds Eottv, od cULPwvobvtEs adtois. (14) TAdtwy dé xal tpirepy 
THY Wx moa elvat TO Wev Aoytoticdy EAcyev ev TH xe@aAf elvan, TO SE Ovproeidéc mepl 
Tov Owoanxa, TO dé EmtOuuntixov mepl TOV dUaAdy. (15) obtW Patvetat Slapevyelv 6 TO70¢ 
Heads od7’ aicOycews Expavods yevouerys, Smtep Eml TOV Aoinav ovvtetoyxer, odtE [TH] TAV 
texunplov dv dv &v tig cuMoylaatto TOOT: obdE yao dv avtioyia emi tocodtov mpOHAGEv xaul 
év iatpots xal ev piAcadgotc. 


CHAPTER 13 
The Downside of Doxography 


Richard McKirahan 


Abstract 


The immense importance of doxographical materials for our knowledge of the Preso- 
cratic philosophers (and some later philosophers also) is unquestioned, but the nature 
and content of these materials, in cases where they are the only information we pos- 
sess, impose severe limitations on our ability to pursue the history of philosophy in a 
satisfactory manner. Thales is the best example of this. We have none of Thales’s origi- 
nal words and neither did the authors of the testimonia we possess. From this point of 
view they were in the same position as we are with regard to determining Thales’ own 


original views, making our task as historians doubly difficult. 
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Aristotle 


1 Introduction 


The great majority of Greek (and Roman) philosophical writings have 
been irretrievably lost. But this loss is made good to some extent not only 
by quotations from lost works recorded by later writers, but also by the 
varieties of ancient reportage that are extant. The modern name for these 
forms of reportage is ‘doxography’. 


These two sentences by our colleague Jaap Mansfeld which begin his article on 
Doxography in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy! reflect a common use 


to which doxographical reports are put (perhaps the principal use), namely, 
supplementing the direct tradition of an ancient philosophical author's texts 


1 Mansfeld (2013). 
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with missing information. I say this thinking of the words ‘But this loss is 
made good’. I do not mean to suggest that Mansfeld thinks that doxography’s 
value consists only in this kind of supplementary work. As Mansfeld well 
knows, it also contributes importantly to our knowledge of the reception and 
interpretation of earlier philosophers over a period of many centuries, which 
has implications for a variety of much broader questions. 

Mansfeld immediately restricts his claim ‘this loss is made good’ by adding 
‘to some extent’. This is an important restriction—first, because doxographical 
reports of a thinker never supply everything that is not preserved in the direct 
tradition, but also, secondly, because they tend to be reports of tenets in isola- 
tion from their theoretical and argumentative context and, third, because they 
may be misleading in a way that the direct tradition can hardly be: they can 
be simply wrong in attributing a view to an author. For example, Philoponus 
twice (Th 448 and Th 450)? attributes to Thales the view that the principle of 
all things is air. 

We are in a position to say with confidence that Philoponus is wrong on this 
point, not only because we have other doxographical reports that Thales held 
that water is the principle—reports that are more numerous and older and 
have better authority—but because Philoponus himself frequently attests to 
the common view, and in one of the errant testimonia (Th 448) he reports the 
common view just before making the surprising claim that Thales’ principle is 
not water but air. The context makes it clear that he made a slip and wrote 
‘Thales’ when he meant ‘Anaximenes’—a slip he repeats shortly afterwards 
(Th 450) and that is implied by what he says in Th 449 and Th 451. (All 
four passages occur not far from one another in Philoponus’ commentary on 
Aristotle, Physics 1.4—5.) It is unsurprising if honest mistakes of this kind occur 
in a tradition that lasts over a millennium and a half, extends over numerous 
cultures and is recorded in several languages. 


2 Types of Doxography 


I will come back to Thales later on, but before doing so I want to say some more 
things about the types of doxography and their uses. Mansfeld distinguishes 
between ‘doxography in the narrower sense’ and ‘doxography in the broad 
sense. Doxography in the narrower sense is what Diels had in mind when 
he invented the term ‘doxography’. Mansfeld defines this kind of doxography 


2 For these references, see Appendix 2. 
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as ‘the normally very brief presentation according to theme, or subject, of con- 
trasting (or even bizarre, or compromise) tenets (doxai) in natural philosophy: 
This is contrasted with doxography in the broad sense, in which doxai are put 
to work, as it were. Later in his article, Mansfeld refers to the way ancient 
authors used doxographic information, and says that ‘the main objective of 
these authors [the practitioners of doxography in the broad sense] ... is to ascer- 
tain whether a given doxa may eventually prove to be useful, and which doxai 
should be rejected’. I suppose that a doxa that proves useful is one that the 
author in question finds true or related to the truth in a way useful for his philo- 
sophical or scientific purposes and a doxa is to be rejected if it does not satisfy 
these criteria. In some cases the doxai used in this way are drawn from works 
of doxography in the narrower sense. 

Mansfeld’s doxography in the broad sense corresponds to what Michael 
Frede (in an unpublished manuscript The Historiography of Philosophy?) called 
philosophical doxography. In Frede’s terminology those who engage in philo- 
sophical doxography study earlier views without consideration of their histor- 
ical context, in particular without consideration of the significance of those 
views in the works of their authors or in the philosophical theory of which they 
form a part, and without consideration of the arguments their author made in 
their favor. Such a person does not simply study the views of earlier thinkers but 
engages with them as part of pursuing her own philosophical project: treating 
them in the same way she treats contemporary views, seeing how they can be 
used for her own purposes, whether they present useful insights or problems 
that need refutation. For these purposes their original context is immaterial 
and although anachronism is virtually inevitable it is of no concern. Presenting 
the original author’s thought accurately and fairly is of secondary importance 
at best; what counts is what it suggests to the individual philosophical doxogra- 
pher at that moment. In this case we have philosophers and scientists who use 
doxographical works such as Aétius and also complete works of earlier philoso- 
phers principally as quarries in which they search selectively for ideas that are 
useful for their own projects. A late antique or medieval thinker who subscribes 
to atomism will pay close attention to information about Democritus, for exam- 
ple, but will probably not give much time, if any, to doxographical reports about 
the Milesians, unless he engages in polemic or other forms of critical discussion 
of rival views.* 


3 This manuscript is currently being edited for publication by K. Ierodiakonou. 
4 This is one of the ways in which Aristotle made use of his predecessors. 
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In addition to philosophical doxography Frede identifies two other types of 
doxography: philosophical history of philosophy and historical history of phi- 
losophy. Practitioners of philosophical history of philosophy, which include 
Plato, Aristotle and Hegel, selectively survey the views of earlier figures, pre- 
senting them as engaged in the same enterprise as the later thinkers themselves 
and contributing to the later thinkers’ theories or as collectively progressing 
towards them. Like philosophical doxography, this practice has also been and 
continues to be applied in the histories of philosophy and science. 

Frede’s historical history of philosophy is what I imagine that most of the 
readers of this paper engage in as historians of philosophy. Historical history 
of philosophy or science is not concerned with whether a philosophical or sci- 
entific tenet of the past is worth considering by contemporary philosophers or 
scientists, and it is not particularly interested in how a philosophical or scien- 
tific tenet of the past is, from the perspective of a contemporary philosopher or 
scientist, an advance towards a contemporary view. (This interest is typical of 
those who engage in Frede’s philosophical history of philosophy.) By contrast, 
a practitioner of Frede’s historical history of philosophy is interested in ascer- 
taining, to the extent possible, what the views of earlier philosophers actually 
were, what they meant in their own time, what role they played in their orig- 
inal philosophical context, and what arguments were used to justify them. In 
working as historical historians of philosophy they make use of primary and 
secondary sources—works of earlier thinkers and quotations in other authors’ 
writings, and, of course, doxographical material, where it exists. 


3 Uses of Doxography 


Doxography of Mansfeld’s narrower kind has serious limitations. As David 
Runia points out in his chapter in the Oxford Handbook of Presocratic Philos- 


ophy, since® 


a doxa is very often devoid of argument ... this would seem to make it a 
most unsatisfactory vehicle for the presentation of a philosopher's view- 
point. After all, philosophers very often regard the arguments supporting 
a particular viewpoint as more important than the viewpoint itself. Con- 
sequently, if we are lucky enough to have plenty of writings or sources for 
a particular philosopher, as in the case of Plato and Aristotle, the views 


5 Runia (2008) 35. 
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recorded in collections of doxai are almost laughably inadequate and in 
most cases hardly worth detailed examination. But this is emphatically 
not the situation we encounter for the philosophy of the Presocratics. 
There is so little information available that the doxographic tradition sim- 
ply cannot be ignored. 


The question, then, is how best to make use of this information. 

What I want to do in the rest of this paper is first to explore some of the 
implications that the nature of doxographical texts (here I refer to Mansfeld’s 
doxography in the narrower sense) has for Frede’s three kinds of intellectual 
enterprise, next to examine some of the testimonia on Thales, and finally, with 
the case of Thales in mind, to consider how we go about our work as historical 
historians of philosophy and science and to compare it with other uses. But 
before I do, I want to think about a student, as opposed to someone who is 
already a working philosopher or scientist. 

Consider what it would be like to learn ancient Greek philosophy if Aétius, 
or one of our sources for Aétius, were our only source. For that matter, consider 
what it would be like to teach using such a text as your only source. There is a 
collection of tenets ascribed to individual thinkers or groups of thinkers. The 
tenets are organized according to certain principles. They can be memorized 
and examination questions can be set, but the learning will be mainly a matter 
of memorizing the tenets and correlating them. It will be natural for the student 
to assume that the thinkers whose views are collected were thinking along the 
lines the doxographer uses to present the material: how many material princi- 
ples are there? what are they? is the cosmos eternal or not? is there one cosmos 
or more? The student will also reasonably suppose that the tenets as reported 
pretty closely resemble the original wording of the author in question, and that 
the author held all the tenets ascribed to him, and held them equally strongly. 
Further the student will probably think that the author’s purpose, or one of 
his principal purposes was to state the views recorded in the doxographical 
source. Once these assumptions have been identified it is not difficult to see 
how shaky they are. In addition the doxographical source will not invite the 
student to wonder why the thinkers asked these particular questions or how 
the different answers given are related to one another—whether one person's 
view is intended as an improvement on the view of another, or even which 
views were earlier and which were later. Also, since the views are for the most 
part simply listed, albeit systematically and frequently in a highly structured 
order, they all appear to have the same authority. And since as a rule there is no 
account given as to why a particular view was adopted, there seems no particu- 
lar reason to prefer one view to another. Further there is little sense of how the 
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views ascribed to a given thinker fit together or that there is any importance 
in whether or not they do. And of course there is no sense of any philosophi- 
cal or scientific method. It appears that in the absence of other information it 
would be hopeless to attempt to understand the history of philosophy or sci- 
ence on the basis of this kind of material, since such understanding requires 
more information than merely the views of the philosophers or scientists in 
question. And equally hopeless to use it and it alone in order to find the truth 
about the history of philosophy, at least as historical historians of philosophy 
pursue it. 

For Frede’s philosophical doxographers, on the other hand, a doxographical 
text as a repository of ideas can be useful indeed—perhaps even more useful 
than the complete original texts if only because doxographical works are more 
compact. For example, I can imagine someone noticing the presence of fire 
alongside earth, water and air in some ancient systems, reflecting on the dif- 
ference between fire and the other three (fire does not seem to be material), 
and deciding that the activity (or energy, if you like) apparently contained by 
fire and by none of the others needs to be given its own place in the economy 
of the cosmos. And this irrespective of whatever reasons Empedocles, Plato or 
Aristotle might have had for introducing it into their own systems. For this kind 
of work it makes no difference what the earlier proponents of the idea had in 
mind, what place fire had in their systems, what evidence or arguments they 
used to justify it, or what posterity had to say about it. As Mansfeld says, ‘Doxog- 
raphy ... is the normally very brief presentation according to theme, or subject, 
of contrasting ... tenets in natural philosophy or science ..., which in itself fails 
to provide a decisive answer to the issue involved although it may assist you 
to find a way out.® On the other hand, if the view was originally supported 
by faulty evidence or reasoning, or if it has been decisively refuted, it might 
save time, trouble, embarrassment, and perhaps posthumous discrediting if 
one were aware of these circumstances—something on which doxographical 
works typically do not provide assistance. 

Aristotle’s report that Thales believed the magnet to possess soul because it 
moves iron (Th 31) can stand as likely instance of this kind of use of an earlier 
doxographical text, since Diogenes Laertius 1.24 (Th 237) mentions Hippias 
along with Aristotle as sources for this tenet. In this case, since Hippias’ work is 
lost, a work of philosophical doxography becomes the earliest witness to a tenet 
and thus a crucial part of the Thales doxography. Further, according to Diels’ 
hypothesis Aristotle stands at the origins of doxography in Mansfeld’s narrow 


6 Mansfeld (2013). 
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sense since it was he and his associates, most importantly Theophrastus, who 
collected the tenets that formed the core of the placita tradition. 

This absence of supporting information is in my view the most important 
shortcoming of doxographical works as sources of information (even though 
it is inherent in the genre). In practice it may not make much difference for 
philosophers and scientists engaged in Frede’s philosophical doxography, but 
it does create serious problems for those of us who engage with the historical 
history of philosophy or science. 

Philosophical history of philosophy as it has typically been practiced does 
not, I think, make much use of doxographical material. If it does use such mate- 
rial and insofar as it does, it will treat it similarly to philosophical doxography, 
mutatis mutandis, since it will select the testimonia that help it make its case 
and ignore the rest. 

More interesting is the situation as regards historical history of philosophy 
(and science). I quote Frede: 


To do philosophy is not just to consider problems which are considered 
philosophical, but to consider these problems as they have been formu- 
lated by one’s predecessors and as they arise out of the way one’s prede- 
cessors have dealt with problems ... The history of philosophy, then is, as 
it were, an armory full of such views and positions along with the argu- 
ments for them ... These views and positions are related to each other in 
a certain way, that later views grow out of a consideration of earlier ones, 
that there is some development of which the different views and positions 
form part and in terms of which it becomes intelligible why a view would 
arise at this particular time, in this particular context. We learn from the 
philosophical historian that the fact that a certain view arises and is in use 
at a certain time does not become fully intelligible just by looking at this 
particular view, but only if we consider it in its relation to earlier and later 
views, if we consider it against the background of the context in which it 
arises and comes to be used. 


This shows why by their very nature doxographical texts are unhistorical even 
though they give us information about the past. Without information as to 
why the earlier thinkers adopted the views attributed to them (the arguments 
and evidence they used) and without information as to what earlier views, 
if any, they were responding to, and without information as to what criti- 
cal and constructive methods they employed, unless we have further infor- 
mation we may seem to be reduced to silence, guesswork, or total scepti- 
cism. 
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It is a different matter when there exist original texts which doxograph- 
ical information can supplement, and also when there is further evidence 
from other (non-doxographic) kinds of testimonia. In those situations we can 
employ normal kinds of criticism to examine the available material (fragments, 
doxographical and non-doxographical testimonia) for consistency, coherence, 
historical plausibility and so forth, and to construct a richer and possibly more 
full and accurate picture of the philosopher or scientist in question. 


4 The Case of Thales 


The focus of the rest of this paper is well known to us all—the fragility of 
doxography and the dangers we run in relying on it with more confidence 
than it deserves. I will consider the extreme case of Thales, whom we all 
consider an important figure in the history of philosophy but of whose works 
(if in fact he wrote anything) not one word survives. For Thales (and more 
recently for Anaximander and Anaximenes) we now have the good fortune to 
possess Georg Wohrle’s collections of testimonia that aim to be complete and 
are certainly far fuller than any previous collections.’ Wéhrle’s chronologically 
arranged collection of over 600 testimonia on Thales allows us for the first 
time to track the history of interpretation from Herodotus through the fifteenth 
century, through Greek, Latin and Arabic sources and even one passage from 
the Persian version of the Alexander romance. 

All agree that it is difficult if not impossible to say anything for certain about 
Thales’ views, but in discussing Thales, works on Greek philosophy typically 
treat the following interests and views: 


The natural world 
Water is in some way basic (earliest source: Aristotle, Metaphysics and 
De Caelo) 
The earth floats on water (earliest source: Aristotle, Metaphysics; Aris- 
totle explicitly attributes this tenet to Thales) 

Soul 
The soul causes motion (earliest source: Aristotle, De Anima) 
The magnet has a soul because it moves iron (earliest source: Aristotle, 
De Anima: Aristotle explicitly attributes this tenet to Thales) 


7 Wohrle (2009), (2014). For a description of the methodology of the De Gruyter Traditio 
Praesocratica series in which Wéhrle’s work appears, see Appendix 1. 
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Soul is present everywhere (earliest source: Aristotle, De Anima: Aris- 
totle explicitly attributes this tenet to Thales) 
God 
All things are full of gods (earliest source: Aristotle, De Anima: Aristotle 
explicitly attributes this tenet to Thales) 
Mathematics 
Some interest in geometry (mainly Proclus, derived from Eudemus) 
Astronomy 
The prediction of a solar eclipse (earliest source: Herodotus). 


Tracking the history of these reputed areas of Thales’ thought is instructive 
in some interesting ways. For instance, it led me to realize that if we did not 
possess the text of Herodotus, we would probably associate Thales with the 
prediction of lunar eclipses as much as solar eclipses and with an interest in 
understanding the cause of eclipses as much as in predicting them. For now I 
will confine myself to the doxography of Thales’ views on soul and god, where 
the tradition is interestingly complicated. 

The complications begin with our earliest source, Aristotle’s De Anima. 
There he makes four claims: 


De Anima 1.2 405a19-21 (Th 31): Thales too, to judge by what is reported, 
seems to have held that (a) the soul causes motion, since in fact he said 
that (b) the magnet has a soul because it moves iron. 

De Anima1.5 411a7-—8 (Th 32): Some say that (c) it [soul] is intermingled 
in the universe, and it is perhaps for that reason that (d) Thales believed 
that all things are full of gods. 


Note first that Aristotle attributes only (b) and (d) to Thales. (a) and (c) are 
conjecture or interpretation. Also, whereas (d) speaks of gods, (c) speaks of 
soul. Now it seems to me that it is not unreasonable to attribute (a) to Thales 
on the grounds that he said (b). After all, animate things (animals, for example) 
move: they engage in self-motion. But there is a difference: the magnet is not 
said to move itself but to cause iron to move. Thales does not focus on the self- 
motion that is characteristic of living things. So when Aristotle moves from (b) 
to (a) it is legitimate to question how faithful he is to Thales’ thought, which is 
to say, it is legitimate to question whether Thales inferred (a) (assuming that 
he held this view) from (b). 

In moving from (c) to (d) Aristotle without argument presupposes a con- 
nection between soul and gods that I find surprising and rather improbable to 
attribute to anyone who lived in the early sixth century. This presupposition 
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goes unchallenged throughout the long history of Thales interpretations cov- 
ered by Wohrle’s collection. But, but since (c) is not attributed specifically to 
Thales but only to ‘some’, and since the link between (c) and (d) is conjectural, 
it is a real possibility that Thales did not believe (c). 

The four Aristotelian claims are developed in the subsequent centuries. 
Thus, (b) the example of the magnet as something that possesses soul is joined 
by amber (Diogenes Laertius 1.24 [Th 237], Sophonias [Th 558], and a scholion 
on Plato’s Republic [Th 578]) and plants (Stobaeus [Th 359] and ps.Galen [Th 
405]).® The view that ‘all things are full of gods’ in (d) (repeated by Themistius, 
in De An., ad 411a7-8 [Th 302], Simplicius, in De An. ad 4ua8 [Th 425], Philo- 
ponus, in De An. ad 4ua7-8 [Th 443], and Sophonias, De An. Paraphr. [Th 
559|—as we would expect in paraphrases of and commentaries on the very 
passage in question, which is also paraphrased by Cicero [Th 76°9]) perhaps 
becomes ‘the cosmos is god’ (Eusebius [Th 272]!°), ‘the cosmos is full of daé- 
mons’ (Diogenes Laertius 1.27 [Th 237], Stobaeus [Th 340]! and the abovemen- 
tioned scholion on Plato [Th 578]) and ‘providence pervades the extremities 
[of the cosmos]’ (Philoponus [Th 442]). The view that (a) ‘The soul causes 
motion’ (repeated by Themistius [Th 301], Simplicius [Th 422] and Philoponus 
[Th 442]) receives rougher treatment. It is declared to be always-moving and/or 
self-moving (in the sense of always being in motion, not always causing other 
things to move) (ps.Plutarch [Th 165], Nemesius [Th 323] and Stobaeus [Th 
360]), a claim that Theodoret [Th 336] denies, surprisingly declaring it to 
be ‘unmoved by nature’ (doubtless a result of misreading the demivytov of 
ps.Plutarch, Nemesius and Stobaeus as &xivytov). The view that (c) ‘Soul is inter- 
mingled in the universe’ (repeated by Sophonias [Th 559] and paraphrased by 
Themistius [Th 302] and Simplicius [Th 424]) becomes ‘soul is intermingled in 
every body’ (Philoponus [Th 443] and Michael Psellus [Th 517]), ‘everything is 


8 The following treatment of the testimonia (or their authors) as largely independent 
sources of information about Thales is invited by the chronological arrangement of the 
material prescribed by the Traditio Praesocratica series. It largely overlooks matters of 
doctrinal affiliation and genre and context, focusing narrowly on the content of each 
testimonium. I recognize that this is not the only way to use this body of evidence, but it 
can be a useful way to survey the field before deciding on questions to ask and interpretive 
strategies to adopt. 

9 Cicero has ‘people should believe that everything they see is full of gods’ (homines existi- 
mare oportere, omnia (quae) cernerent deorum esse plena). 

10 —_— Tam grateful to David Runia for pointing out that this testimonium may be a misquotation 
of Th 149. 

11 Stobaeus has ‘the universe’ (16 mv) instead of ‘the cosmos’. 
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an animate body’ (Philoponus [Th 443]), ‘soul is in all the principal and most 
important parts of the cosmos’ (Plutarch [Th 126]), ‘the cosmos is animate’ (Sto- 
baeus [Th 340]]), ‘every part of the cosmos is animate’ (Themistius [Th 302]) 
and perhaps ‘providence pervades the extremities of the cosmos’ (Philoponus 
[Th 442]), which could be based on Aristotle’s linkage of soul with god in Th 
32; similarly in the case of ‘gods are intermingled in all things’ (Simplicius [Th 
424]|) and possibly also ‘the cosmos is god’ (Eusebius [Th 272]]). 

Such reductive tactics can be employed in these cases, but is it correct to 
do so? Might it not be the case that some of the testimonia I have said to 
be deformations of Aristotle’s information are based on independent but no 
longer existent evidence? How sure can we be? What does any uncertainty we 
may have imply for our understanding of Thales? 

Other testimonia are harder to square with the early evidence. Some have 
to do with the nature of the soul and several have to do with the nature of 
god. Regarding the soul, we are told that Thales was the first to say that it 
is immortal (Diogenes Laertius 1.24 [Th 237], citing Choerilus [5th c. BCE] 
as a source; Suda [Th 495], and Georgius Cedrenus [Th 525]). Also that it is 
water!$ (Tertullian [Th 221], Philoponus [Th 440], and Michael Psellus [Th 
516]). Elsewhere Philoponus goes to some length to explain why Aristotle does 
not mention this view (Th 442). Simplicius is more cautious, saying first (ad 
405a19 [Th 422]) that ‘Aristotle did not attribute to Thales the view that soul 
is water, although he posited water as the element, since he said that water is 
the element of bodies; but it is likely that he [Thales] supposed it [the soul] to 
be incorporeal’, but later in the same work (ad 405bi—2 [Th 423]) he says that 
‘Thales ... did not think that the soul was in any way body’. In this he is followed 
by ps.Ammonius (Th 485). 

Regarding god, we are told that Thales held that god is the sole ruler of the 
world (Lactantius [Th 258]) and that god is infinite because god has infinite 
power (Olympiodorus [Th 458]). Several sources state that Thales claimed 
that god is the intelligence/mind (vots / mens) of the cosmos (ps.Plutarch 
[Th 149], Stobaeus [Th 340], Cyril of Alexandria [Th 375], ps.Galen [Th 393], 
cf. Isidore of Seville [Th 475]). This claim is expanded by Cicero [Th 72], 
Minucius Felix [Th 229 and Lactantius [Th 254]: ‘god is the mind/intelligence 


12 Diogenes Laertius says that some including Choerilus say that Thales was the first to hold 
this view. He also says ‘souls’, not ‘soul’. 

13 This is not an unreasonable interpretation. On Aristotle’s interpretation that for Thales 
water is the material principle, all things that exist are (made of) water. Since Thales 
believed that souls exist, it follows that he thought that they were water. A parallel 
argument, based on Th 32, would establish that gods are water. 
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that fashions/formed everything/all things from water’. We can conjecture how 
the expansion occurred, by combining the views that god rules the world, has 
infinite power and is the intelligence of the cosmos with the view that water 
is the material principle. But is this how it actually happened? And even if it 
did, and even if we explain away the claims that god is the sole ruler of the 
world and that god has infinite power as accretions from late antiquity, what 
are we to make of the report in so many testimonia that Thales held that god is 
the intelligence of the cosmos? It might be due to a commentator who thought 
that Thales anticipated one of Anaxagoras’s basic doctrines, or a variation on 
Aristotle’s claim that soul is intermingled in the universe or even seen as a 
precursor of the divine votc of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. But how certain are we 
that it is not something that Thales might have believed? 

Another group of testimonia (ps.Plutarch [Th 150], Athenagoras [Th 186], 
Eusebius [Th 275], and ps.Galen [Th 394]) attribute to Thales (among others: 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics) views on daimons and heroes and their rela- 
tion to gods and suggest a somewhat different relation between the divine and 
the natural world. These testimonia agree that Thales held that daimons are 
‘spiritual substances’ and that heroes are souls that are separated from bodies, 
adding that good souls are good heroes and evil souls are evil heroes. In addi- 
tion, Diogenes Laertius 1.27 [Th 237], followed by the scholion on Plato [Th 578], 
reports the view that the cosmos is animate and full of daimons and similarly 
Stobaeus [Th 340] says that Thales held that whereas god is the intelligence of 
the cosmos, the universe is animate and full of daimons. Athenagoras [Th 275] 
volunteers that Thales was the first to distinguish between god, daimons and 
heroes. I do not have the time to discuss further this suggestive material, which 
although without an Aristotelian pedigree, belongs to the placita tradition. 

There are also reports that Thales said that god knows not only everything 
we do but also everything we even think of doing (Valerius Maximus [Th 
96], Clement of Alexandria [Th 207], Diogenes Laertius 1.36 [Th 237], and 
Gnomologium Vaticanum [Th 564] cf. Philoponus [Th 442]). The contexts in 
Diogenes Laertius and the Gnomologium Vaticanum show that this assertion 
belongs to the gnomic tradition that attributed such wise sayings to the Seven 
Sages (who of course included Thales) as found, for example, in Stobaeus 
[Th 365]), and is not part of doxographical tradition. Another saying that 
belongs to the gnomic tradition, that the divine is that which has neither 
beginning nor end, is found in several testimonia (Clement of Alexandria 
[Th 207], Hippolytus of Rome [Th 210], Diogenes Laertius 1.36 [Th 237], and 
Gnomologium Vaticanum [Th 564]). 

On the other hand, an important group of testimonia not drawn from the 
doxographical tradition are found in Themistius [Th 301, Th 302], Simplicius 
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[Th 422, Th 423, Th 424], Philoponus [Th 440, Th 442, Th 443] and Sophonias 
[Th 558, Th 559]. The Themistius and Sophonias passages occur in their para- 
phrases of Aristotle’s De Anima, while the Simplicius and Philoponus passages 
all occur in their commentaries on the same work. In these cases, the authors 
are not just repeating more or less accurately what they have seen elsewhere, 
but have the text of Aristotle before them and are trying to present it and expli- 
cate it responsibly and accurately. 


5 Reflections on Doxography, Its Uses and Its Limitations 


I have suggested that much of the Thales doxography can be seen as based on 
early reports, mainly those found in Aristotle. Where the reports apparently 
combine disparate information, as where soul and god and even water come 
together, it is natural and reasonable to suppose that the author is trying to 
make sense of the information he has at hand. Indeed I think that we can see 
Aristotle himself doing this in Th 32, where he moves rather too quickly for 
comfort from soul to gods. And this what we do too (though with appropriate 
caution, hedging and qualifications) since our project as historical historians of 
philosophy requires us to attempt to make historical sense of the doxography, 
not just to present it. 

I think that this is an important idea to consider, that many of our sources 
(those engaging in Mansfeld’s doxography in the broad sense) are in their way 
doing the same that we do—trying to make sense of incomplete information 
for their own purposes as we do for ours. In effect we play a game of ‘connect 
the dots. The dots (data-points) are the claims made in the doxography, and 
we attempt to make them intelligible by seeing how they are related. If we 
can establish to our satisfaction that data-point A is the cause of data-point 
B or contributes to its explanation, we know more than if we have just the two 
data-points. Since this kind of connection is just what is missing in Mansfeld’s 
narrower doxography, we are eager (perhaps sometimes too eager) to make 
them. And so, we may think, were some of the broader doxographers. In doing 
this kind of work they are interpreters, just like us; but in another way they can 
be seen as contributing to the doxographical record, since their interpretations 
could be and sometimes were taken by later authors to have the same authority 
as the doxographical accounts that they themselves had based these interpre- 
tations on. 

And where does that leave us? There are two situations. In any given case, 
either we recognize that we have other (typically earlier) doxographical mate- 
rial that can be used to a testimonium or we do not. In the former case, whether 
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we do or do not deconstruct it depends on our purposes. If our purpose is to 
determine what Thales actually thought, or to get as close to what he actually 
thought as the doxography permits, then we may decide to ignore the testimo- 
nium in question. On the other hand, if our concern is not with Thales himself 
but with how Thales was understood and how he was being treated by the 
author of the testimonium, or more generally during a period that includes the 
authorship of the testimonium, then the testimonium as it stands is precious 
evidence and we value it accordingly. In my opinion one of the most important 
features for the De Gruyter Traditio Praesocratica series is that it facilitates this 
kind of research, as is already evidenced by some of the volumes published to 
date in the companion Studia Praesocratica series. 

In cases where we do not have doxographical material available to determine 
its origin (as may be the case with the testimonia that god is the intelligence 
of the cosmos), again we have two choices: either we accept the testimonium 
as evidence for what Thales thought or we reject it. It is not always a straight- 
forward matter to decide which to do, but for us as historical historians of 
philosophy nothing is more important. For this situation actually occurs and 
in fact it is always present either immediately or in the background. I say this 
because this is precisely the situation we are in with the first occurrence of any 
tenet in the doxographical tradition. The question we need to face regarding 
ps.Plutarch’s testimony that god is the intelligence of the cosmos (Th 149) in 
the second century CE (whether it derives from lost sources in the doxographic 
tradition, or was due to a faulty view of how ideas develop or just to a simple 
mistake) is no different from what we face in dealing with Aristotle’s claims 
in Th 31 and Th 32, or with his account of Thales as the first natural philoso- 
pher in Metaphysics A.3 (Th 29). And like the authors of the Thales testimonia, 
we make use of the source materials that we have at hand together with our 
beliefs about what information and what kinds of reasoning Thales might have 
employed, and other beliefs of ours that we think relevant. 
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Appendices 


1 Introductory Remarks on a New Collection of Testimonia on Thales 
[The Appendix contains extracts from the Introduction/Preface to the new collection 
of the testimonia on Thales edited by Georg Wéhrle and published in the Traditio 
Praesocratica series by De Gruyter (augmented English edition 2014, pp. 3-7). The 
extracts explain the methodology of the collection compared to previous collections 
and esp. the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker of Hermann Diels and Walter Kranz. The 
extracts are reprinted with permission of the publishing house. ] 


The new edition at hand is based on a fundamentally different approach from the 
‘old’ Diels/Kranz edition. In his preface to the first edition of 1903, Hermann Diels 
acknowledged that an arbitrary selection of fragments inevitably results in inhibiting 
and patronising both teachers and students, which is why he sought to provide as 
complete a collection of fragments as possible, while at the same time he included 
relevant biographical and doxographical material. Nonetheless, the available material 
was subjected to a process of rigorous selection, since it was Diels’ objective to ‘trace 
the development of Greek thought in statu nascendi [Diels’ emphasis] by reference 
to original documents’ (ibid.). Consequently, he says the following with regard to the 
second edition (1906): ‘Selecting the material took me more time and effort than if 
I had sent the entirety of my material to the printer. However, I believe that I have 
provided a service not only to beginners by limiting the texts to the relevant and original 
ones [my emphasis]. It was my intention to only carry the wheat into the barn while 
leaving the chaff outside, even at the risk of leaving some good grain behind here and 
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there. Let it be understood that it is not my purpose to criticise Diels’ procedure. His 
merits are not in question, and I assume he was familiar with most of the material 
in the present volume (except perhaps for the Syro-Arabic materials) —that were the 
‘chaff’ in his metaphor. He was a child of his times, as we are children of our times, 
as well. By making this reconstructive selection, Diels set the standard against which, 
ultimately, thinkers like Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes and others were to be 
measured. Occasionally, a new fragment has been added which may have modified 
this standard slightly, but whenever someone speaks of or writes about a Presocratic 
author, they still usually have in mind the image of the author as it was sketched out 
by Hermann Diels. 

Thus, the objective of the present work is not—once again—to present a collection 
which may offer some ‘new’ elements or others, but which ultimately aims at recon- 
structing authentic thoughts and works. Rather than that, this edition—in accordance 
with the title of this new series: Traditio Praesocratica—seeks to document the his- 
tory of (the adaptive) reception as it can be traced from the earliest extant evidence 
through the late Middle Ages. Perhaps the Milesian philosophers Thales, Anaximander 
and Anaximenes are particularly suitable for this procedure, since there is no verba- 
tim tradition. Therefore, we need not bother to reconstruct works which may never 
have existed as such. What actually survives amounts to testimonies about a doctrine 
which in the course of traditio has been viewed from different perspectives. It is all 
about this perspective, since it is not because of what our distant ancestors thought or 
uttered that we have arrived where we are now, but because of what history has made 
of these thoughts and utterances. To me, it makes sense—at least in this context—to 
speak of testimonies, but in the double sense of the word, referring both to the doc- 
trine of the philosopher in question and also to the perspective of the author/text that 
has delivered this doctrine to posterity. While these texts are certainly in a fragmentary 
condition ..., it would be misleading to speak of an ‘incomplete tradition’ in a narrowly 
philological sense. After all, we are unable to identify what this ‘complete’ body of texts 
or doctrines would have been, at least for the Milesians, and most of all in the case of 
Thales. 

Admittedly, the selection of testimonies is more or less arbitrary. However, this need 
not be regarded as a shortcoming, since even completeness could only aim at including 
what has come down to us in the first place. What should bother us instead is the 
fact that only testimonies mentioning the author by name are included. As a matter 
of course, Thales’ idea that water is the source of all things is to be found in many texts 
that do not mention the author. Had we included these testimonies, the material would 
have exceeded all limits. (Mistaken names in the context of gnomologies, i.e. if a maxim 
usually attributed to a different author is attributed to Thales in a particular context, are 
still a different problem.) In order to prevent further confusion (which is bound to occur 
when rummaging through a heap of ‘chaff’, to put use Diels’metaphor), the testimonies 
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are provided with an apparatus of similia enabling the reader to access the material 
thematically. Keywords which allow a first approach to the content are assigned to 
each of the similia. Using the keywords makes tracing a doctrinal, biographical or 
gnomological attribution to Thales in the history of reception much easier. One can, 
for example, trace the development of the anecdote about Thales falling into a well 
from Plato down through the Christian Middle Ages. It goes without saying that this 
is not intended to entail direct dependence on particular earlier sources—although in 
some cases this is obvious and in others it cannot be ruled out, which is why similarities 
within a group of similia are occasionally pointed out. The diachronic arrangement 
shows which ‘motifs’ were passed on and which were not (and which ones were added), 
and it illustrates which topics have been particularly interesting to specific authors 
or at specific times. It is a shortcoming of the doxographic arrangement according to 
Peripatetic categories (e.g., principles, god, cosmos, meteora, psychology, physiology) 
that the testimonies of the authors are scattered among various lemmata. The user 
of the edition at hand, however, can tell at first sight which author considered which 
piece of Thales’ information worthy of being recorded and discussed, and why. It makes 
quite a difference whether the same story—for example that of Thales’ prediction of 
a solar eclipse—is told in the context of an historical account, in an excursus within a 
history of philosophy or in a Christian chronicle. This also applies to the doxographers 
in the narrower sense of the word, who today are mostly seen as a quarry for collecting 
fragments (which was hardly their intention). Authors such as pseudo-Plutarch and 
Stobaeus were interested in collecting important views on crucial problems—not in 
reconstructing ‘Thales’ or other authors. I have tried to counteract the ‘fragmentation’ 
of these collections of texts by adding the chapter headings in which the respective 
lemmata are found. 

Therefore, an artificial distinction between the indirect and the direct traditions, 
testimonies on Thales’ life and doctrine as opposed to fragments in the narrower sense 
(sections ‘A’ and ‘B’ in Diels’/Kranz’ edition) cannot be upheld. This is prima facie the 
case with the ‘Milesians’, who, in effect, are known only through the indirect tradition. 
With other authors such as Empedocles and Parmenides, this kind of approach is a step 
backwards in terms of method when compared to the insights of Schleiermacher and 
Diels, who were well aware that understanding testimonies depends upon understand- 
ing the authors who included them in their works. However, the goal of this collection 
is not primarily a reconstructive one. Moreover, the context, too, can be of vital impor- 
tance in understanding a verbatim ‘fragment’. Furthermore, it is evident that so-called 
‘jmitations’ and ‘forgeries’ have to be taken into account, as well; for every age creates 
its own ‘Thales’, an image that may not withstand critical examination. Still, it is this 
very image and its development over the course of time that is interesting in itself. It 
is important to make clear from what angle Thales was viewed by readers at different 
times. Within the limits of an edition, however, this does not necessarily mean we need 
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to judge this perspective (as one would by using the biased categorisation mentioned 
above), not even in the case of apparent or obvious misunderstandings. To put things 
somewhat sympathetically, these authors and texts are assigned a dignity of their own, 
which they lose when being regarded as mere reference points in the process of recon- 
struction. I would like to end this general introduction by emphasising that the way I 
have chosen to present the material does not obstruct further reconstructive efforts. 
It is possible to employ philological methods to reconstruct doxographical continu- 
ities. Material for doing this work for Thales is provided here, but it also allows further 
inferences to be drawn when this material will be considered together with material 
provided in future volumes of this series. Likewise, it is possible to engage in philo- 
sophical reconstruction. At any rate, one should bear in mind that the two disciplines 
mutually depend on each other: philosophy provides the intellectual framework for 
philological efforts, but at the same time it should not move beyond what is philologi- 
cally possible and probable. 


2 Thales Testimonia 

The following listing of testimonia referred to in the main text of the article is taken 
from Wohrle’s edition in the De Gruyter Traditio Praesocratica series (2009, 2014). 
References to texts and editions and also chronological indications are as given in that 
edition. 


Th29 

Aristotle (384-322 BCE) 

Metaphysica 1.3.983b20—984a7 (ed. Ross) 

[...] Thales, the founder of this kind of philosophy, states it [the principle] to be water. 
(This is why he also declared that the earth rests on water.) He may have got this 
idea from seeing that the nourishment of all things is moist, and that even the hot 
itself comes to be from this [the moist] and lives on this (the principle of all things is 
that from which they come to be)—getting this idea from this consideration and also 
because the seeds of all things have a moist nature; and water is the principle of the 
nature of moist things. Some believe that the people of remote antiquity who lived a 
long time before the present generation and were the first to speculate about the gods 
had the same belief about nature too; for they made Okeanos and Tethys parents of 
generation [Hom. © 201] and made water, which the poets called Styx, the thing by 
which the gods swore their oaths. For the most ancient is the most honored, and the 
most honored thing is what oaths are sworn by. It is perhaps unclear whether [984a] 
this view about nature is early and ancient, but in any case this is how Thales is said to 
have expressed himself about the first cause ... 
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Th 31 

Aristotle (384-322 BCE) 

De anima 1.2.405a19—21 (ed. Ross) 

Thales too, to judge by what is reported, seems to have held that the soul causes motion, 
since in fact he said that the magnet has a soul because it moves iron. 


Th 32 

Aristotle (384-322 BCE) 

De anima 1.5.411a7-8 (ed. Ross) 

Some say that it [soul] is intermingled in the universe, and it is perhaps for that reason 
that Thales believed that all things are full of gods. 


Th 72 

Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 BCE) 

De natura deorum 1.25-26 (ed. Pease) 

For Thales of Miletus, who was the first to investigate these matters, said that the 
origin of things is water, and that god is the intelligence that fashions everything from 
water (supposing that there can be gods who lack sensation). And why did he attach 
intelligence to water if intelligence can exist by itself without a body? ... 


Th 76 

Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 BCE) 

De legibus 2.26 (ed. Ziegler) 

For this view [that the gods should have temples in cities] promotes a religious feeling 
that is useful to cities, if indeed it was well said by Pythagoras, a most learned man, that 
piety and religious feeling are in our minds above all when we are performing religious 
rites, and in the saying of Thales, the wisest of the Seven, that people should believe 
that everything they see is full of gods, because then everyone would be more pure, as 
happens when they are in the holiest shrines ... 


Th 96 

Valerius Maximus (first half of the 1st cent. CE) 

Facta et dicta memorabilia 7.2.8 (de externis) (ed. Kempf) 

Thales too [said something] wonderful. Asked whether the gods fail to notice people’s 
actions, he said: ‘Not even their thoughts’, so that we should wish to have not only our 
hands clean but our minds as well, if we believed that a celestial power is present when 
we have secret thoughts. 
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Th 126 

Plutarch (ca. 45—before 125 CE) 

Septem sapientium convivium 21.163D (ed. Paton/Wegehaupt/Gartner) 

... Anacharsis said that as Thales had done well to suppose that there is a soul in all 
the principal and most important parts of the cosmos, it is inappropriate to wonder 
whether the most excellent things are brought to pass by the judgment of God. 


Thi49 

Ps.Plutarch (ca. first half of the 2nd cent. CE?) 

Placita philosophorum 1.7.881D8 (ed. Lachenaud) 

Thales [holds that] god is the intelligence of the cosmos. 


Thi50 

Ps.Plutarch (ca. first half of the 2nd cent. CE?) 

Placita philosophorum 1.8.882B1—7 (ed. Lachenaud) 

The account of daimons and heroes should be pursued in parallel with the account 
concerning the gods. Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics hold that daimons are 
spiritual substances; that heroes are souls that are separated from bodies, and that good 
[souls] are good [heroes] and evil [souls] are evil [heroes]. 


Th165 

Ps.Plutarch (ca. first half of the 2nd cent. CE?) 

Placita philosophorum 4.2.898B10-12 (ed. Lachenaud) 

Thales was the first to declare that the soul is always-moving or self-moving in nature. 


Th186 

Athenagoras the Apologist (end of the and cent. cE) 

Legatio pro Christianis 23.2 (ed. Marcovich) 

Thales was first to distinguish between god, daimons and heroes, as those who have 
exact knowledge of his views record. God he holds to be the intellect of the cosmos, 
daimons he considers to be spiritual substances, and heroes, souls separated from 
humans, good souls being good heroes and bad [souls] evil ones. 


Th 207 

Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150-211/16 CE) 

Stromata 5.14.96.4 (ed. Stahlin/Treu) 

... Indeed, when asked what is divine, Thales said ‘that which has neither beginning nor 
end. When someone else asked if anyone does anything without the divine knowing, 
he said ‘How could he, since he cannot [do so] even if he is just thinking [of doing 
anything]’. 
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Th 210 

Hippolytus of Rome (ca. 160-235 CE) 

Refutatio omnium haeresium 1.1 (ed. Marcovich) 

It is said that Thales of Miletus, one of the Seven Sages, was the first to pursue natural 
philosophy ... This [i.e., water] is god since it has neither beginning nor end... 


Th 220 

Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus (ca. 160/70—after 212 CE) 

Adversus Marcionem 1.13.3 (ed. Braun) 

In order to say something too about the alleged unworthiness of this world, the name 
of which among the Greeks also means adornment and culture, not uncleanness: its 
unworthy substances have been declared gods by those very professors of wisdom from 
whose clever theories every heresy takes its life—water by Thales, fire by Heraclitus, air 
by Anaximenes, by Anaximander all the celestial bodies, by Strato heaven and earth, 
by Zeno air and aether, and by Plato the stars [...]. 


Th 221 

Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus (ca. 160/70—after 212 CE) 

De Anima 5.2 (ed. Waszink) 

And I am not speaking only of those who say that it [soul] is made of things obviously 
corporeal as Hipparchus and Heraclitus [say it is made] of fire, Hippo and Thales of 
water, Empedocles and Critias of blood, and Epicurus of atoms [...]. 


Th 229 

Marcus Minucius Felix (active between 197 and 246 CE) 

Octavius 19.4—5 (ed. Kytzler) 

... The same Thales of Miletus said that water is the origin of things, and that God is the 
mind that formed all things from water ... 


Th 237 

Diogenes Laertius (work dated to mid-3rd cent. CE) 

Vitae philosophorum (ed. Marcovich) 

[1.24] Some, including the poet Choerilus, say that he [Thales] was also the first to say 
that souls are immortal ... Aristotle and Hippias say that he attributes souls even to 
inanimate things, instancing the magnet and amber as evidence ... 

[1.27] He posited water as the principle of all things and that the cosmos is animate and 


full of daimons ... 





[1.36] Someone asked him if a man could do wrong without the gods knowing. He 
answered, ‘Not even if he is only thinking [of it]. To an adulterer who asked if he should 
swear on oath that he had not committed adultery, he said ‘Perjury is no worse than 
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adultery’. When asked what is difficult, he said ‘To know oneself’ What is easy? ‘To tell 
someone else what to do’ What is most pleasant? ‘Success’. What is divine? ‘That which 
has neither beginning nor end. What had he seen that is hard to occur? ‘An aged tyrant’ 
How can one most easily endure misfortune? ‘If he sees his enemies even worse off. 
What is the best and most just way to live? ‘If we do not do what we blame others for 
doing. 


Th 254 

Lactantius (ca. 250-325 CE) 

Divinae institutiones 1.5.16 (ed. Heck/Wlosok) 

... Thales of Miletus, who was one of the Seven Sages and is considered the first of 
all to have investigated natural causes, said water is that from which all things were 
generated, and that God is the mind which formed everything from water. Thus he 
located the matter of things in moisture, but he established the principle and cause 
of generation in God. 


Th 258 

Lactantius (ca. 250-325 CE) 

Epitome divinarum institutionum 4.3 (ed. Heck/Wlosok) 

It is a lengthy task to review what Thales, Pythagoras and Anaximenes in earlier times, 
or later the Stoics Cleanthes, Chrysippus and Zeno, or what our Seneca, who followed 
the Stoics, or what Tullius [Cicero] himself declared about the highest God, since all 
of them attempted to define what God is and asserted that the world is ruled by Him 
alone and that He is subject to no other nature since every nature is generated by Him. 


Th 272 

Eusebius of Caesarea (before 260—between 337 and 340CE) 
Praeparatio Evangelica 14.16.6 (ed. Des Places) 

Thales [holds that] the cosmos is God. 


Th 275 

Eusebius of Caesarea (before 260—between 337 and 340CE) 

Praeparatio Evangelica 15.43.2 (ed. Des Places) 

Thales, Pythagoras, Plato and the Stoics [hold that] daimons exist as spiritual sub- 
stances, that heroes are souls separated from bodies, and that good souls are good 
[heroes] and evil [souls] are evil [heroes]. 


Th 301 
Themistius (ca. 317—ca. 388 CE) 
In Aristotelis libros de anima paraphrasis 3.13.21-25 (ed. Heinze) [de an. 1.2.405a2—b8] 
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Thales too seems to suppose that the soul is something that causes motion, if in fact 
this is why he said that iron is attracted by a magnet because that stone is animate ... 


Th 302 

Themistius (ca. 317—ca. 388 CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima paraphrasis 3.35.26—29 (ed. Heinze) [de an. 1.5.411a7-8] 
There is another view about the soul in addition to the ones already mentioned—that 
the soul is intermingled in every thing-that-is and pervades the entire cosmos, every 
part of which is animate. This view is the reason why Thales too believed that all things 
are full of gods. 


Th3n 

Augustine (354-430 CE) 

De civitate Dei 8.2 (ed. Dombart/Kalb) 

The founder of the Ionian kind [of philosophy], however, was Thales of Miletus, one 
of the men who were called the Seven Sages ... He held that water is the principle of 
things and that from it are generated all the elements of the world, the world itself, and 
all that comes to be in it. However, over this work, which we observe to be so wonderful 
when we contemplate the world, he placed nothing that stems from divine intelligence 


Th 323 

Nemesius of Emesa (text ca. 400 CE) 

De natura hominis 2.6869 (ed. Morani) 

There has been an endless disagreement among those who declare the soul to be 
incorporeal, some saying that it is an immortal substance, others that it is incorporeal 
but neither a substance nor immortal. For Thales was the first to declare that the soul 
is always-moving and self-moving ... 


Th 336 

Theodoret (ca. 393-ca. 466 CE) 

Graecarum affectionum curatio 5.17 (ed. Canivet) 
Thales called the soul unmoved by nature. 


Th 340 

Iohannes Stobaeus (5th cent. CE) 

Anthologium 1.1.29b (ed. Wachsmuth/Hense) 

Thales [said that] god is the mind of the cosmos, that the universe is animate and also 
full of daimons, and that there pervades the elementary moisture a divine power that 
causes it to move. 
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Th 359 
Iohannes Stobaeus (5th cent. CE) 


Anthologium 1.45.1 (ed. Wachsmuth/Hense) 

Plato and Thales [held that] plants too are animate living things. This is obvious from 
the fact that they shake and hold their branches extended, and the way they bend when 
pulled and then rebound violently, so that they even pull up heavy weights. 


Th 360 

Iohannes Stobaeus (5th cent. CE) 

Anthologium 1.49.1a (ed. Wachsmuth/Hense) 

Thales was the first to declare that the soul is always-moving or self-moving. 


Th 362 

Iohannes Stobaeus (5th cent. CE) 

Anthologium 1.3.172.4 (ed. Wachsmuth/Hense) 

Demetrius of Phaleron, Sayings of the Seven Sages. Thales of Miletus, son of Examias, 
said: ‘Give a pledge and disaster is at hand. Remember friends both present and absent. 
Do not beautify your face but be beautiful in your practices. Do not get wealth in a bad 
way. Let no word accuse you in regard to those who have shared in your trust. Do not 
be reluctant to flatter your parents. Do not accept evil. Expect to receive from your 
children in your old age the same services you give to your parents. The good is hard to 
know. The most delightful thing is to get what you desire. Laziness is incurable. Lack of 
self-control is harmful. Lack of education is a burden. Teach and learn what is better. 
Do not be lazy, not even if you are rich. Hide evil at home. Do not be pitied for the sake 
of envy. Use moderation. Do not trust everyone. Ruler, rule thyself’ 


Th 375 
Cyril of Alexandria (this work written ca. mid 5th cent. cE) 


Contra Tulianum 1.38.544D-545B (ed. Burguiére/Evieux) 
... Thales of Miletus says that god is the mind of the cosmos ... 


Th 393 
Ps.Galen (compilation completed ca. 500 CE) 


De historia philosophica 35.10-12 (ed. Diels) 
Thales believed that god is the mind of the cosmos ... 


Th 394 

Ps.Galen (compilation completed ca. 500 CE) 

De historia philosopha 36.15 (ed. Diels) 

Thales, Plato, Pythagoras, and the Stoics as well think that these [heroes and daimons]| 
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are similar, and that they are spiritual substances. Heroes are souls separated from 
bodies, the good ones belonging to humans who lived their life best, and the bad ones 
being [those] of wicked men ... 


Th 405 

Ps.Galen (compilation completed ca. 500CE) 

De historia philosopha 130.1-3 (ed. Diels) 

Thales and Plato [hold that] plants are animate living things, that this is obvious from 
the fact that they shake and the way it takes strength to bend them and that they then 
rebound violently, so that they even pull up heavy weights. 


Th 422 

Simplicius (ca. 490-560CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria 31.20-26 (Hayduck) [de an. 1.2.405a19: It 
appears from what they record that Thales too.| 

... He [Aristotle] reported only this much about Thales, and in fact with a touch of 
criticism, that he assigned a soul to the magnet since it causes iron to move, in order 
to confirm that according to him the soul causes motion. He did not attribute to him 
the view that soul is water, although he posited water as the element, since he said that 
water is the element of bodies; but it is likely that he [Thales] supposed it [the soul] to 
be incorporeal. 


Th 423 

Simplicius (ca. 490-560CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria 32.14-17 (Hayduck) [de an. 1.2.405b1—2: Some 
of the cruder ones, like Hippo, have also declared it to be water. | 

Thales also posited water as the element, but [as the element] of bodies, and he did not 
think that the soul was in any way body. 


Th 424 

Simplicius (ca. 490-560CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria 73.1923 [de an. 1.5.411a8: This is perhaps why 
Thales also thought that all things are full of gods.| 

No one would doubt that all things are filled with god, who creates, perfects and 
sustains them. But that is not what is meant, nor did he say ‘perhaps’ [a7] for this reason 
but with reference to being intermingled. For perhaps that is how ‘Thales thought that 
all things are full of gods, by being intermingled in them. And that is absurd. 
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Th 440 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria I Prooemium 9.512 (ed. Hayduck) 

Of those who have said that the soul is a simple body, some have said that it is an 
aetherial body ... still others that it consists of water, like Thales ... For since they saw 
that seed consists of a moist substance, they thought that the principle of things-that- 
are is in fact water. 


Th 442 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria 86.u—35 (ed. Hayduck) [de an. 1.2.405a19—-20: 
From what people report, it seems that Thales too supposed the soul to be something that 
causes motion. | 

It seems not inappropriate for him [Aristotle] to mention Thales’ view here; for since 
it is his present purpose to show that those who concentrated on the cognitive aspect 
of the soul declare that it too is composed of the principles from which they posited 
that things are composed—because like is known by like, in examining the view of 
Thales he says nothing like what he said about the others, but only that he [Thales] 
called the magnet, which attracts iron, animate, meaning that motion is characteristic 
of the soul. Yet, while reporting the views of those that attend to its kinetic aspect, he 
said that each of them declared that what he held to be the most kinetic of all was the 
element of the soul; ... however, in the case of the view of Thales, who posited water 
as the principle of things-that-are, he says nothing of the sort. For example, he does 
not say that Thales posits the soul to be water and declares that this is why the magnet 
attracts iron, because it is animate and therefore consists of water. He does not say 
this, but only that he called the magnet animate. For what purpose? Either because no 
treatises of Thales have been handed down but only his sayings, and for this reason 
he [Aristotle] shied away from the vulgarity of criticizing his account without written 
evidence, or because he [Aristotle] has a certain reverence for him [Thales], because 
many worthwhile doctrines of his are reported. They declare that he [Thales] said that 
Providence pervades the extremities [of the cosmos] and nothing escapes its notice, 
not even the slightest thing. This is why he does not say that this view that the soul is 
composed of water was his [Thales’], but only that he too attributed motion to the soul 


Th 443 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria 188.12—18 (ed. Hayduck) [de an. 1.5.411a7-8: 
Some also declare that it | the soul] is intermingled in the universe, which is perhaps why 
Thales thought that all things are full of gods. |] 
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He [Aristotle] sets out another view about the soul. Some, he declares, suspected that 
the soul is intermingled in every body, so that everything is an animate body; and that 
on the basis of such a view Thales believed that everything is full of gods, since Thales 
supposed that the divine is everywhere in a spatial sense, either by supposing that the 
soul itself is God, or that it has a share of the divine. 


Th 448 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis physicorum libros commentaria 86.25-87.10 (ed. Vitelli) [Ph. 1.4.187a10] 
Heraclitus posits fire as his single principle; Anaximenes [posits] air; Thales, water; 
Anaximander, the intermediate. These men have two approaches. Some of them gen- 
erate the other things by rarefaction and condensation of the element they identify (as 
Thales, positing air as his element, said that when rarefied this makes fire, and when 
condensed slightly it makes wind, when condensed more it makes clouds, and [when 
condensed] still more [it makes] water, and [when condensed] still more [it makes] all 
earthy things) ... 


Th 449 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis physicorum libros commentaria 110.4—7 (ed. Vitelli) [Ph. 1.5.188a19 | 

... And those who generate the other things by rarefaction or condensation of the 
element that they identify, including Thales, all posit the contraries as principles, for 
rarefaction and condensation are contraries. 


Th 450 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis physicorum libros commentaria 116.18—21 (ed. Vitelli) [Ph. 1.5.188a19 | 

... And ‘those [who say] rare and dense, including Thales. For after positing air as matter 
he forms the other things from it by means of rarefaction and condensation. 


Th 451 

Iohannes Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 575 CE) 

In Aristotelis physicorum libros commentaria 123.14—17 (ed. Vitelli) [ Ph. 1.5.188b26] 
Those who have taken as principles either the hot and cold (like Parmenides) or the 
rare and dense (like Thales) or the great and small (like Plato) all take principles that 
are more familiar to perception ... 
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Th 458 

Olympiodorus (the Alchemist?, possibly identical with the Neoplatonist Olympiodorus 
born between 495 and 505CE, still teaching in 565 CE) 

Commentary on Zosimus’s Concerning Energeia 2.20.4—5 (ed. Berthelot/Ruelle) 

And notice that Thales of Miletus, looking at the substance of God, said that he [God] 
is infinite, for God has infinite power. 


Th 475 

Isidore of Seville (ca. 560-636 CE) 

Etymologiae 8.6.18 (ed. Lindsay) 

... Thales of Miletus, understood God in a spiritual way, as mind. 


Th 485 

Pseudo-Ammonius (? mid gth cent. CE) 

The views of the Philosophers 13.1-28 (ed. Rudolph) 

... [Thales] said that this element [water], which is first and last, is the element of 
corporeal things and bodily things, but not of things that are unqualifiedly spiritual 


Th 495 

Suda (10th cent. CE) 

Lexicon theta 17.1-18.3 (ed. Adler) 

... Thales was the first to bear the title of Sage and was the first to say that the soul is 
immortal ... 


Th 499 

Siwan al-hikma (The Vessel of Wisdom) (10th cent. CE) 

The Vessel of Wisdom 13-17 (ed. Dunlop) 

... [Thales] believed that the first thing which God (be He exalted) created was water 
and that all entities dissolved first into the water. He was brought to this view by the 
fact that all things come from moisture. 


Th 516 

Michael Psellus (ca. 1018—ca. 1078 CE) 

Opuscula psychologica, theologica, daemonologica 13.32.18—23 (ed. O’Meara) 

Some declare the soul to be incorporeal, others [declare it to be] body, and of the latter 
some say it is simple and others that it is composite, and of the latter some say that it 
composed of continuous things and others of discontinuous. Of those [who say that it 
is] simple, some [say it is] aetherial ... others watery, like Thales ... 
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Th517 

Michael Psellus (ca. 1018—ca. 1078 CE) 

Opuscula psychologica, theologica, daemonologica 13.44.20—21 (ed. O’Meara) 
Thales says that there is soul in every body ... 


Th 525 

Georgius Cedrenus (11th/12th cent. CE) 

Compendium historiarum 1.275 (ed. Migne PG 121.312A) 

... Thales was ... the first to say that the soul is immortal ... 


Th558 

Sophonias (turn of the 14th cent. CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima paraphrasis 14.19—21 (ed. Hayduck) 

... Thales too supposed that of the principles the soul also causes motion, since in fact 
he stated that the magnet is animate because it moves iron; but according to him, water 
is the principle of the magnet and of all things. 


Th 559 

Sophonias (turn of the 14th cent. CE) 

In Aristotelis libros de anima paraphrasis 36.9—11 (ed. Hayduck) 

... Some declare that it [the soul] is intermingled in the universe and suppose that every 
body is animate. This is why Thales too believed that all things are full of gods. 


Th 564 

Gnomologium Vaticanum (14th cent. CE) 316-321 (ed. Sternbach) 

When asked whether anyone does anything without god knowing, Thales the Sage 
replied, ‘not even if he is just thinking [of doing it]. 

[317] When someone asked him whether he should swear that he had not committed 
adultery, he told him not to swear, declaring that the oath would harm him more than 
the deed. 

[318] When his mother encouraged him to marry, he said that it was not yet the right 
time, and later when he was being pressed [by her] he said that the right time had 
passed. 





[319] Once he was gazing at the sky at night and as a result fell down a well, his young 
servant girl who was attending him came when he called and with difficulty managed 
to pull her master up with the help of a ladder. ‘Thales, she said, ‘because you were 
looking at things in the sky you did not see the things on the earth’. 

[320] Thales said, when asked What is the oldest of existing things? ‘God, for he is 
unbegotten’. 

What is most beautiful? ‘The cosmos, for it is the creation of god. 
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What is largest? ‘Place, for it has room for everything’. 

What is swiftest? ‘Intelligence, for it quickly moves through everything’ 

What is strongest? ‘Necessity, for it rules all things’. 

What is wisest? ‘Time, for it finds everything out’. 

[321] The same man said, when asked What is difficult? ‘To know oneself’. 

What is easy? ‘To tell someone else what to do. 

What is most pleasant? ‘Success’. 

What is divine? ‘That which has neither beginning nor end’. 

What had he seen that is hard to find? ‘An aged tyrant’. 

How should a person best endure misfortune? ‘If he sees his enemies even worse off. 
What is the best and most just way to live? ‘If we do not do what we blame others for 
doing.’ 

Who is happy? ‘He who is healthy in body, wealthy in soul, and well educated in nature’. 


Th578 

Scholia on Plato (after the 6th cent. CE, possibly by Hesychius) 

Scholia in Platonem, Res publica 600A1-10 (ed. Greene) 

[Thales] was the first of the Greeks ... to claim that even inanimate things somehow 
possess soul, judging from magnets and amber. He held that water is the principle of 
the elements, that the cosmos possesses soul and is full of daimons ... 
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15.15 29N, 45, 56, 58, 64 

15.16 32 

15.17.tit 29 

15.18 58 

15.18—20 29n, 64 

15.20 28-30, 45, 56, 70, 397n 

15.21 29, 31 

15.23-61 33 

15.40 ul 

15.43 494 

15.62 34, 42, 228n, 456n 
Galen 
Compendium Timaei 

34 4570 


De animi cuiuslibet affectuum dignotione et 
curatione 

67 455n 
De animi cuiuslibet peccatorum dignotione et 
curatione 


101-102 455n, 468n 
De causis procatarcticis 
148 454n 
De libris propriis 
138 454n 
De locis affectis 
5 4540, 455n, 465n, 468 
De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 
2.2 465 
2.3 465 
2.4-5 467 
2.4 465 
2.6 463n 
2.8 463n 
3.1 450n, 462-468, 472 
41 467 
6.2 467 
71 463n 
75 454n 


INDEX LOCORUM 


9 454n 
9.6 454n, 458n 
9-7 455-459, 468, 471-472 
9-9 460 
De propriis placitis 
1 461 
2 4550, 459-462 472 
au 461 
De temperamentis 
587 456n 
De usu partium 
465 456n 
?Glossarium 
73 4550 


In Hippocratis de acutorum morborum victu 
1.12 455n 

In Hippocratis de natura hominum 
25 238n 
60 456n 

In Hippocratis epidemiarum libros 


17A521 236n 

17B162 468 
Institutio logica 

2 456n 

13 456n 
Quod animi mores corporis temperamenta 
sequuntur 

785 456n 


Georgius Cedrenus 
Compendium historiarum 
1.275 501 


Gnomologium Vaticanum 


316-321 501-502 
Heraclitus 
Fragmenta (Diels) 
A12 44o0n 
B24 188n 
B30 44 
B50 1ggn 
B65 1ggn 
Bgo0 198n 
Heraclitus Allegoricus 
Quaestiones homericae 
22 229n, 259n 
43 198n 


509 
Hermias 
Irrisio 
12 198 
Herodianus 
De prosodia catholica 
1.119-120 1gon 
Hesiod 
Opera et dies 
116-119 260n 
Hippasus 
fr.1 DK 1g9n 
fr.7 DK 1g9n 
Hippolytus 
Refutatio omnium haeresium 
11 493 
1.6 408 
1 208n, 232 
1.12 198n, 201n 
1.14 232, 240n 
1.22 383 
6.23 239n 
9.10 1g9n 
Homer 
Ilias 
3.147, 4.52 189n 
7-99 216n, 256, 259-260 
14.200—202 216n 
14.201/302 215, 217, 229, 259n, 
260 
14.246 194, 229 
Isidore of Seville 
Etymologiae 
8.6 500 
Johannes Lydus 
De mensibus 
4.159 216n 
Johannes Philoponus 
In De anima 
9 498 
86 498 
188 498-499 


510 


In Physica 
22 209n 
86 474, 499 
110 474, 499 
116 474, 499 
123 474, 499 
125 259n 


Johannes Stobaeus, see Stobaeus 


Lactantius 
Divinae institutiones 
15 494 
Epitome divinae institutiones 
43 494 
Lamprias catalogue 
no. 61 45, 48 
no. 196 48 
Leucippus 
Fragmenta 
1 235n 
7 2350 
24 4oin 
Lucretius 
De natura rerum 
2.221 398n 
3231-245 399 
5-423 234n 
5-564 4o2 
5-753-757 408 
5-592-614 398 


Lydus, see Johannes Lydus 


Manetho 
Fragmenta 


74 39n41 


Marcus Aurelius 
Inse ipsum 
4.14, 60.1 442 


Melissus 

Fragmenta 
Ag 233n 
Alo 233n 
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Al4 232n 
Bi-2 233n 
B30 245n 
Metrodorus 
Fragmenta 
A4 234n 


Michael Psellus, see Psellus 


Minucius Felix 


Octavius 
19 493 
Nemesius 
De natura hominis 
16 450 
57 449 
68-69 495 
72 450n 
New Testament 


Matthew 18:16 189n 
Luke 10:25-27.  189n 
1 Corinthians 13:13 
189n 
2 Corinthians 13:1 
189n 


Olympiodorus Alchemista 
De arte sacra 


18-25 238 
Eis 10 xat’ évépyetav Zwoiuov 
2.20 500 
Orphica 
Fragmenta 
fr. 22F 260n 
Panaetius 
Fragmenta 
141 73 
Parmenides 
Fragmenta 
A48s 232n 
B8.4 245 
B14 394n 


Bi6 233n 
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Philo of Alexandria 
De aeternitate mundi 
52 24gn 
De Deo 
6 441n 
De opificio mundi 
67 184n 
De somniis 
1.30 184n 
De specialibus legibus 
1.208 1ggn 
Legum allegoriae 
3.7 198n, 199n 
Philodemus 
De pietate 
PHerc. 247 col. Via 
229n 
Peri sémeidseén 
PHerc. 1065 col. 54.5 
398n 
Rhetorica 
Iv PHerc. 224 fr. 3 
232 
Philolaus 
Fragmenta 


Test. 44A27 DK ion 


Philoponus, see Johannes Philoponus 


Plato 
Cratylus 

402b 215n, 260n 
Parmenides 

128ab 209n 
Phaedo 

g6c 215 

g7b-d 457 

109a 401 
Republic 

621b 141n 
Sophista 

242d, 244b-245a 

209n 

Theaetetus 

152e 215n 

180e, 183e 209 


180d 215n 
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Timaeus 
27a 249n 
27¢ 457 
28b 457 
28c-d 46on 
28c 249n, 460n 
29C 249n 
29c-d 466 
29e 76 
30b 249n 
34a 401 
4od—41d 461 
4oe 461 
44d, 45a, 69d-e 465 
69c-71e 458 
69d—70a, 7od-e 464n 
72d 460on 
goa 249n 
Plutarch 
Adversus Colotem 
muF 195 
118D-E 399 
De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos 
1085B 441 
De facie quae in orbe lunae apparet 
938D 229n 
De E apud Delphos 
388E 198n 
Fragmenta 
fr. *179 Sandbach 
228n 
Lysander 
12.5-6 141n 
Septem sapientum convivium 
163D 492 
Polybius 
Historiae 
1.3.7 229 
Porphyry 
Fragmenta 
141bF 259n 
Philosophos historia 
198 T 31, 31N33, 33, 36, 40, 43, 48, 


188n 
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Posidonius 
Fragmenta (E.-K.) 

F106 122n 
Priscus Lydus 
Solutiones ad Chosroem 

41.39-40b 56 
Probus 
Vergiliana 

335.8 215n 

344.8 216n 
Protagoras 
Fragmenta 

B4 460 


Ps.Ammonius 
Views of the philosophers 


13 500 
Ps.Aristotle 
De mundo 
395a31-32 141n 
400b31 198 
Problemata 
10.60 450n 
15.13 247n 
Ps.Galen 
Definitiones medicae 
95 44on 
Historia philosopha 
3 226n 
30 10gn 
35 440n, 496 
36 496-496 
55 132 
57 un 
15 138-142 
102 450 
128 150 
130 143-148, 497 
Ps. Justin 
Cohortatio ad Graecos 
3 216n 
5 229n 
19.4 239n 


De Homero 


93 
97-99 


1.3 
1.4 

1.6 

17 

1.9 

1.10 

1 

1.18 

1.19 
1.20 
1.30 
21-4 
213-14 
2.9 

2.12 
213-14 
2.20-22 
2.23 
2.24 
2.25-27 
2.29 
2.31 

3.6 

3.18 (= 3.5a MR) 
4.2-4.7 
4-2-5 
4.2 

4:3 

45 

47 
4.11-12 
4. 

4.12 
4.21 

5.6 

5.22 
5.26 
5.30 


Stromateis 


1-3 
4-1 
4 

5 
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259n 
216n 


Ps.Plutarch (see also Aétius) 
Placita 


186, 227, 438 
293 

293 
176-177, 238n 
241 

49 

49 

103-129, 241 
107, 113, 126 
107 

195 

179, 241 

179 

107, 112, 16-118 
179 

241 

179, 241 

179 

179, 241 

179, 241 

179, 241 

179, 241 

293 

293 

39,179 

178n 

28 

28 

28 

28 

49, 59, 293 
195 

195 

293 

293 

293 

178n, 186 
226n 


232 
274-275 
246 261 
41, 232, 245 
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262 
7-8 236 
7 233, 234, 246 
8 199N, 214-215, 216n, 217, 
383 
10 234 
ont 246 
Psellus 
Opuscula psychologica, theologica daemono- 
logica 
13.32 500 
13.34 501 
Scholia in Homerum 
Il. 7.99 240n, 259n 
Scholia in Platonem 


in Resp.600a 502 


Scholia vetera in Pindari Olympia 


iae 216n 
Seneca 
Consolatio ad Marciam 

4.2—5.6 7on 
Naturales quaestiones 

6.20 402Nn, 410 


Sextus Empiricus 
Adversus mathematicos 


7479 195 
7-244-245 195 
8.56-57, 63-64, 67 
195 
9.4-11 239n 
9.98 440 
9.104 440 
g.182-184 245n 
9.359-364 2ggn 
9.363 236n 
10.6-12 76n 
10.261 239n 
10.310—318 239n 
10.313—314. 240N, 243, 259n, 260 
Pyrrhoniae hypotyposeis 
3.31 236n 
3.120-121 76n 


Simplicius 
In De anima 
73 
In De caelo 
602, 615, 620 
In Physica 
7 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


149 
151 
181 
188 
1236 


Sophonias 
In De anima 
14 
36 


Stobaeus 


497 
230n 


232n 

232Nn, 247n, 250n, 251n 
197-202, 230N, 247n 
198n, 230N, 237N, 253n 
243N, 250N, 251n, 253n 
208n 

250n 

201N, 234N, 237N, 250n, 
251n 

230n 

189n 

239n 

259n 

4i3n 


501 
501 


Eclogae physicae et ethicae 


11 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.9 
1.10 


11 
1.12 
1.13 
1.15 
1.17 
1.18 
1.19 
1.20 
1.21 
1.22 
1.23 
1.24 


165, 227, 257, 495 
165 

164 

166, 181 

325n 

164 

158, 164, 168-170, 194, 
204n, 206, 211, 213, 235, 
244, 251-265 

181 

166 

158, 162, 163, 169, 171 
168 

167 

103-129, 166, 181 
166 

164, 182, 212n, 257 
166, 181 

167, 168, 210, 256n 
158, 162, 167, 169 

70, 164, 182 
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514 


Eclogae physicae et ethicae (cont.) 


1.25 
1.26 
1.27 
1.28 
1.29 
1.30 
1.31 
1.32 
1.33 
1.34 
1.35 
1.36 
1.37 
1.38 
1.39 
1.41 
1.42 
1.43 
1.45 
1.48 
1.49 
1.50 
1.51 
1.52 
1.53 
1.54 
1.55 
1.59 
1.60 
2.1.17 
2.7 
2.7.1-4 
2.7.5-12 
2.7.7 
2.7.1m 
2.7.13-26 

Florilegium 
3.9.46 
4.32.21 
4.33.31 
4.36 
4.39.28 
4.50 


166, 182, 233 

158, 171, 182 

164 

167 

164 

166 

158, 162, 167, 169 
164 

165, 168 

165 

165 

165, 168 

166 

158, 162, 164 

171 

195 

165 

165 

143n, 496 

32, 184 

28, 183, 198, 450n, 496 
158, 163, 169, 232n 
158, 163 

158, 163, 167, 169 
158, 163, 169 

158, 163, 167 

165 

166 

164 

55, 58, 65, 67, 68n, 188n 
79-81, 83, 85-88, 93-99 
60 

60 

72n 

72n 

59 


215 
66 
66 
226n 


56, 58, 59 
226n 


Stoicorum veterum fragmenta (ed. Von 


Arnim) 
L71 
1.85 


44in 
228n, 438 
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1.87-88 447 
1.98 442n 
1.11 440 
1.128 451 
1.142-143 450 
1155-161 443 
1.155 447 
1.497 442n 
1.501 44on 
2.65 195 
2.88 195 
2.313 44in 
2.416 443n 
2.422 44in 
2.473 443n 
2.532 122n 
2.542 468n 
2.652 44on 
2.773 450 
2.836 450 
2.885 462-468 
2.913 442n 
2.1015 440 
2.1027 439-440 
2.1033 443n 
2.1035 443n 
2.1037 443n 
2.1074 442n 
21133-1134 440n, 441n 
2.1133 442n 
3-305 450 
3-544 gin 

Strabo 

Geographica 
14.670 72 

Suda 
s.v. H 472 247n 


s.v. © 17-18 500 


Suetonius 
Vita Augusti 
89.1 72 
Tertullian 
Adversus Marcionem 
1.13 493 


INDEX LOCORUM 


De anima 
5.2 493 
Thales 
Fragmenta see 474, 480-485, 490-513 
passim 
Themistius 
In De anima 
3-13 494-495 
3-35 495 
In Phys. 
3.5 209n 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
Curatio affectionum Graecarum 
1.5 228n 
7 241n 
1,27—29 43 
1.55-56 23gn 
1.63 241n 
1.96-—97 179n, 241n 
2.8-20 37 
2.8-11 272 
2.9—-11 178n, 202N, 213-220, 225, 
227, 228-240, 252-254, 
261, 264 
2.9 248-250 
2.10-11 249 
2.10 240N, 243-245, 247, 
262 
2.11 246 
2.22-23 239n 
2.41-42 37 
2.43-55 37 
2.56-94 37 
2.82 37 
2.82-83 37 
2.84-85 40 
2.94-96 38, 41 
2.95 20N, 24, 37, 40, 41, 187, 
226n 
2.97 26, 41 
2.112-13 21, 26, 43, 176, 186 
3.4 21, 26, 43, 176, 186 
4.1 242 
4.2 43 
4.4 241n 
45-25 41 


4.5-12 


45-7 
4.5-6 
4:5 
47 
4.7-8 
4.8 
4.9-10 
4-9 


4. 
4.12 


4-13-24 
4-13-14 
4.13 
4.14 
4-15-24 
4-15-16 
4.15 
4.16 
4.17-20 
4-17 
4.18 
4.21-22 
4.22 
4.23 
4.24 
4.25 
4.26-30 
4.26 
4.31 


4.31-32 
4-32-49 
5.15-16 
5-15-47 
5.16 
5-16-47 
517-24 
517-23 
5.17-18 
5-17 
5-17-43 
5.18 
5.19-21 
5-19 
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1770, 178n, 203-204, 225, 
227, 236-237, 240-249, 
252-254, 264, 272-273 
233, 249 

240n, 262 

211-212, 246, 262 

4, 245-246 

212, 231, 262 

233, 246, 249, 262 

247, 262 

178n, 233-234, 246, 261— 
262 

178n, 262-264 
196-223, 247-249-250, 
262-264 

180n, 240 

177-178, 241 

262 

181, 241 

186 

178, 241 

185 

181-182 

241 

182, 198n 

182 

179, 182, 241 

241n 

179, 183, 241 

179, 241 

179 

456n 

41 

24, 41, 44, 46, 176n, 187, 
226n 

42 

42 

26 

28 

24, 27, 34, 36, 188 226n 
36 

28, 179, 180n, 189 

31 

29, 32 

30n28, 183, 495 

29-31 

28, 30n29, 183 

29, 30, 32 

256n 
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Curatio affectionum Graecarum (cont.) 236 408 
5.23 185 241 232n 
524-25 28, 31, 178n Metaphysica 
5.25-26 29 10a16 249n 
5.26 27 Physicorum opiniones ed. Diels 
5.26-27 28 fr1 199, 230N, 247n, 250n 
5.27 29 fr. 2 230N, 243N, 251n, 253n 
5.28 32, 34, 184 fr 5 232Nn, 250n, 251n 
5.37 244n fr. 5a 232n, 250n 
5.47 27 fr. 6 231n, 251n 
5.48 27 fr 8 234n, 250n, 251n 
5.61 239n fr 201n 
5.65-66 236 fr. a 232n 
6.6 176, 186 fr. 16 233n 
6.13-15 178, 180n Fr. 19 408 
6.14 181 
10.42 26, 189 Valerius Maximus 
12.61-68 43 Facta et dicta memorabilia 
Eranistes 7.2 491 
109 237 
Haereticarum fabularum compendium The Vessel of Wisdom 
83.389 211-212 13-17 500 
83.441 229n 
Xenophanes 
Theophrastus Fragmenta 
De sensibus A33 232n 
58 233n A36 259n 
Fragmenta (FHS&G) Bai 260 
176 413 B27 205N, 240N, 244, 252, 259— 
224-230 201n 261 
224 232n, 250n, 251n B29 259 
225 197-202, 230n, 247n B33 216n, 260 
226 230N, 237N, 243N, 251n, 
253n Xenophon 
227 250n, 251n Memorabilia 
228 250n 11 42, 456n 
229 234N, 2370, 250n, 251n 1.3 460 
231 68n, 232n 4.3 460 


232 233n 
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Name-labels of source authors, of philosophers, doctors, and other individuals mentioned in the 
Placita and related literature, and names of modern scholars (contributors to the present volume 
excepted), are only listed in cases of general importance. For specific references to ancient 


literature see the Index locorum. 


Academic(s) 69, 328, 330, 353 (see also 
school(s), Sect(s), succession(s)) 
notion of the plausible 10, 461-462, 469 
scepticism 70, 331-332, 459n24 
Achilles Isagogé 139-142, 149, 22813, 383, 
396, 398 
Aétius doxographus, passim (see also book 
title(s), compendium, Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, Placita, ps.Galen, ps.Plutarch, 
statistical exploration, Stobaeus) 
Aétius hypothesis 1, 2, 4, 17-18, 19, 22— 
23; 34, 36, 47, 50, 176, 176n3, 226n5, 
and passim (cf. below, provisional 
reconstruction, reconstruction by 


Diels) 

cousin writings 139-140, 178nu1, 228n13, 
240N57, 383 (see also Achilles, Arius 
Didymus) 

date 1gon51 

Diels on 1, 4,7, 17-20, 18n2, 18n4, 25, 34— 


36, 49-51, 105, 106, 175, 178n1u1, 191, 222, 
226-227, 227n9, 448 

difference from Arius Didymus 63-64, 
114, 118, 127, 188, 188n45, 286, 286n4, 353, 
434, 436-437 

doubted 4, 6, 7-8, 22, 33, 36, 47-51, 175- 
179, 176n3, 226, 226n5 

Lebedev on 18n4, 27, 29, 32, 35n38, 36, 
176n3, 187N42, 193-194, 223n36, 226n5, 
280n1, 295-297, 344 

name 1, 4,7, 18,19, 24-51, 38, 47, 187-191, 
226, 226n4 
Bremmeron  56n6, 190 
lapsus for Arius? 4, 27, 27119, 29, 35, 

35n38, 36, 44, 49, 187, 187n42, 190 

mention(s) of inTheodoret 4, 18-20, 
20n6, 22, 24-51, 187-189 
phrase xal uevtot xai 25, 27, 179, 188, 

188-189n46, 189n47 

organisation 9, 20, 21n6, 255, 310N35, 437 

(see also Placita) 


provisional version/reconstruction 1, 3, 
8,107n9, 196n, 279, 280, 281, 283-284, 
287, 288, 291-292, 294, 295, 297, 298, 
301, 303, 304, 344, 347, 348, 364, 368, 
369, 380 

reconstruction by Diels 1, 5, 7, 17-18, 
18n2, 18n4, 28, 105-107, 114, 175-176, 180, 
184n29, 197, 201-202, 204-205, 211, 213, 
252, 259, 260, 287, 455ng (cf. above, 
Aétius hypothesis) 

Schubert on 194-195 

sources for/witnesses of 7, 18, 20-22, 25, 
30, 31, 34, 36, 47, 60, 62, 63-64, 202-207, 
284-288, 288-296 


Ponly 283, 293-295, 298, 299-300, 
330 
P/Ssource 7, 57N11, 103, 106, 133, 174, 


175, 180, 186, 189, 284, 286, 296n13, 
299-300 
P/S/T source 
221, 226, 281 
P/Tsource 286 
S/T c.q.T/S source 7, 19,1905, 41, 174, 
180, 180n19, 184, 184n29, 185, 186, 189, 
226-227, 252n108, 262 


19n5, 186, 187, 189, 191, 


sources of 9-10, 393, 397 
specimen reconstructionis (sc. of Book 2) 
2, 112n28, 187N41, 310n33, 316N40, 342, 
389, 390n34 
style, elliptical 319-323 
vindicated 8, 187-191 
Aétius of Amida 190 
Aétius of Antioch 180, 187n42 
Aetius, Flavius 180 
Alcinous 65, 7457, 75-76, 190 
Dielson 74 
Goranssonon 74-77 
using Arius Didymus 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 
208, 330, 399 
All, the see n&v, T6 


76-77, 77n61 
141-142, 149, 231, 
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allegorical/allegory 39n41 
Allegories/Commentaries/Questions, Homeric 
63, 184, 239N56, 259, 259n126, 260, 
260n131 
Dielson 260 
Amelius 37-38, 40, 43 
analogy, argument from 95, 341, 405, 442, 
446, 447, 450 
Anaxagoras 299, 311, 327, 328, 333, 339) 354, 
360, 381 
Anaximander 
381 
Anaximenes 299, 304, 327, 328, 354, 381 
anthology/Anthology 73n53 


31, 299, 327, 328, 333, 337; 354, 


of Hippias 478 

of Stobaeus 73, 106, 175, 226, 286, 382, 386 
Antiochus of Ascalon 73, 77 
Antisthenes of Rhodes 243, 267 
Arabic Aétius see Qusta ibn Liga 

Aratus 354 


archai/arché[aeyxy/principle(s) 7, 177- 

178nU, 225, 226, 238, 230, 242, 246, 
248, 256, 257, 260-261, 265, 266, 
308n29, 310N35, 380, 434, 435, 436, 
438-439, 443, 449, 474, 484 (see also 
placita) 

Aristotle’s diaeresis/overview of 229, 237, 
238n52, 239, 248, 250, 251 

first/highest/single 7(3x), 37, 228n13, 232, 
232N34, 23955, 247, 250, 254, 378, 382, 
384, 385, 389, 391N39, 392, 414 

in Sextus Empiricus 244 

lists 7, 213-214, 217, 220, 226, 228-240, 
241-242, 242-249, 264 

Theophrastus on 231, 231-232n26, 234, 
247, 247N85, 248, 250 


Archelaus 313, 354 

archetype 153, 400n65 

Archigenes 466n45 

Aristocles 442n20, 447 

Aristotle 267, 299, 327-328, 333, 337) 339, 


353) 355» 360, 381 (see also Arius 
Didymus, Peripatetic(s)) 
as Pythagorean 108-110, 16, 117 
diaeresis/division of principles 
229-231, 237, 250 
influence on doxographical tradition 
258, 319, 342, 434 
influence on Theophrastus 


200, 


200, 258 
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Meteorology 141-142, 149, 316 

on question-types 404 

On the philosophy of Pythagoras/On the 
Pythagoreans 5, 104, 106, 113, 119, 123 

problem-directed dialectical and scientific 
method 404 

Physics 5, 104-105, 112, 113-115, 120-125 

Aristotle(?) see Meno 
Arius Didymus 4, 5, 9, 18, 18n4, 19-20, 22, 

26, 29, 2927, 30, 34-35, 3538, 43-45, 
47, 49-50, 53-102, and passim (see also 
Alcinous, book title(s), compendium, 
Diels, epitome, Sect(s)) 

abstracting Aristotle’s physics 
112-113, 120-125 

Arnim, von on _ 55, 80, 82, 82n70, 89, 
89n81, 90, 95, 96 

Bremmeron  56n6, 71 

date 5,54, 74-78, 92n89 

Dielson 57, 58, 58n12, 60, 61, 61n18, 
63, 65, 69, 70, 71, 75, 83, 84, 84n76, 96, 
188n45, 

difference from Aétius 


107-108, 


63-64, 114, 118, 
127, 188, 188n45, 286, 286n4, 353, 434, 
436-437 

Epicureanism excluded 73 

Giustaon 60, 65-67 

G6ransson on 60-61, 70-74 

Hahm on __ 65, 68, 71 

Howaldon 65, 67 

identity 5, 70-74 

Meineke on = 18n4, 55, 55N2, 55N3, 70, 71, 
159 

Morauxon 54, 553, 57N10, 60n15, 61, 69, 
69n38, 78, 92, 98 

(not) distinguished from Arius the court- 
philosopher 5,53, 55, 70, 70N43, 72, 
74, 92n89 

on Peripatetic ethics 
66, 77, 78, 89, 92 

on Peripatetic physics 
100 


54, 59, 60n15, 64, 
54, 63, 64, 92, 94—- 


on Plato/Platonism 58, 59, 64, 67, 68, 70, 
72, 74-76, 83n74 

on Stoic ethics 53, 54, 59, 60-61, 72, 78— 
83, 83-88, 88-93, 94-100 
oikeidsis missing 81, 93-94 

on Stoic physics 53, 54, 58, 62, 63, 66, 94— 
100 
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organization/structure 5, 54, 67, 68n34, 
78-79, 84-88, 93-94, 100 
source of ps.Plutarch? 49-50, 63 
source(s) of 54, 60, 89-go 
Arnim, H.von 55, 67, 80, 82, 82n70, 89, 
89n81, 80, 95, 96, 436, 440, 445, 445n28, 
445n29 
Asclepiades 299, 355 
Atheistenkatalog, atheists 
17707 
Atticus 29n27, 33-34, 43 


31n32, 176-177, 


Berosus 355 
Bible see Scripture(s) 
biographies/biographical/biography/bios 
65, 254 (see also doxography) 
in Porphyry 20n6, 41, 47, 187, 213 
of Epicurus 380 
of Thales 487 
book title(s)/title(s) of individual books 
1, 5y 18, 37, 40, 43, 44-48, 46n46, 
66, 68n37, 69, 70, 82, 91, 91n88, 
160, 178, 403n76 (see also Epitomé, 
Historia Philosopha, Physikai Doxai, 
Sect(s)) 
of Aétius 1, 44, 46, 47 
of Apollodorus 98 
of Arius Didymus 
64-70, 83, 84 
of Arius 59 
of Didymus 55,56, 59, 65, 67, 68 
of Chrysippus 82, 90, 91, 91n88, 93, 309, 
444, 463, 467, 472 
of Diogenes of Apollonia 189n47 
of ps.Plutarch 43, 44-46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 
175, 176n3, 226 
of Porphyry 43 
of Posidonius 444 
of Theodoret 36, 46 
individual books — 37, 41, 46, 177- 
178n1l, 178-179, 228, 241 
of Theophrastus 232n23, 404 
varying 45-46, 50, 68, 69n38, 99 
of Zeno 433, 435, 444, 446, 448 


5y 54 55, 56, 58-59, 


Carneades 245n75 
categories, category, as instruments of 
structure 200, 202, 207, 212, 308, 343, 


390N35, 393, 456n18, 489 
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Censorinus 
Dielson 306 
richer source 306, 306n24 
chapter heading(s)/title(s)/xepdAaia 7, 
160-163, 390n35, 406 (see also lists, 
pinax) 
in Aétius 7, 138n38, 162-167, 395, 402, 
409, 440, 489 
in Eusebius 29n27 
in/for Stobaeus 83, 84, 160, 162-167 
in ps.Plutarch 108, 109, 114, 128n45 
missing 167 
chronological/chronology 2 
chronological vs. dialectical ordering 
310-319 
inarchailists 225 
relative 242, 243 
in Aristotle 316 
in Theophrastus 201 
of doxai/name-labels 8, 310-319, 326, 
329; 345, 388, 389, 434 
of testimonia for Thales 
490 
of witnesses for ps.Plutarch 382, 382m13 
Chrysippus 67, 82, 89-93, 96, 98, 300, 309, 
355» 445 (see also Book titles) 
citing/using a doxography 405n86, 
4isniui, 448, 464-465 
on hégemonikon 465 
On the Emotions 467 
On the Soul 309, 415n101, 463, 465, 467, 
472 
using a division 464, 467 
Cicero 10, 65, 73, 77, 78, 81-82, 88n8o0, 
89, 93, 98, 436, 438, 444, 445-449, 
461 
citation/cite see quotation 
Clement of Alexandria 28-32, 34, 37, 41-42, 
55-56, 69, 176, 230, 239 
Clitomachus 69 
coalesce/coalescence 66n32, 106-108, 
106n7, 125, 184, 186n39, 211, 257, 194 (see 
also Stobaeus) 
Colotes 195, 399 
columns see synoptic edition 
commentary literature/tradition 78 


480, 482n8, 


on Aristotle 149, 200, 231-232n23, 474, 
482, 485 
onHomer 184 (see also Allegories) 
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compendium (see also epitome, handbook(s)) 
Aétius 1, 11, 105, 279n, 348, 353, 378, 
379N2, 384, 385, 386, 391, 403, 405, 409, 
413 
Arius Didymus 18, 89-90 
medical (sc. of ‘Meno; ubi vide) 
of successions 230 
ps.Plutarch 176n3 
Stoic 89n81, 98, 435 
contamination 16, 18, 136, 148, 171 
Cyril of Alexandria 25, 26 


309 


Darwinism 340 
definition(s) (see also statistical exploration, 
droypagy) 
collections of 78, 80, 81, 82, 87, 90-94, 
98-100, 439n8, 443-445 
elaborations 96-97 
nominal 194 
of place 113-114, 120-121, 124-128 
of soul 330, 449, 450 
Democritus 233-236, 237, 240, 246, 249, 
253, 261, 262, 263, 265, 266, 299, 313, 
327, 328, 333, 339, 355, 357, 360, 380, 


381 
Diadoché (S\ad0yy) see Succession 
diaeresis/division 2 (see also dialectic, 


Galen, hégemonikon, philosophy, 
pinax) 

in Arius Didymus 61, 78, 80, 81, 82, 
84n76, 85-87, 89-92, 94, 99-100 


in Aristotle 200, 250, 316, 404, 406, 
41 
in Chrysippus —415n111, 430 


in Diogenes Laertius 437 

391 404, 409N99, 411, 413 

inGalen 454, 458, 458n23, 459, 464, 466, 
467, 467n51, 469 

in Simplicius 199, 199N5, 200, 201, 201N11, 


in Epicurus 


207 
in Theodoret 212 
in Theophrastus 200, 201, 207, 250 


method of 8, 65, 326, 435 
of lemmata, or as structuring chapters 


279, 310N35, 316, 344, 387, 388, 390, 392, 


393 
of the problem (Galen) 467, 469 
Diagoras the Melian/Milesian 21-22, 44, 
176-177 
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dialectic/dialectical 316, 342 (see also 

diaeresis, diaphonia, Epicurus, 
question types, statistical exploration) 

and advance of science 342 

generative character 337, 341 

in Aristotle 404 

in Chrysippus 4125n1 

inGalen 454-469 

in the Placita 310-319, 326, 329, 330, 337, 
34178, 344, 345, and passim 

in Plato 457 

inTheodoret 26 

method 342, 454 

ordering 315, 317, 318, 323 


Skepticalinfluence 318-319 
useless 69 
diaphonia 186, 202, 319, 382, 339, 399-393, 


401, 408, 412, 415n111, 444 (see also 
diaeresis, dialectic) 

Diels, H., passim (see also Aétius, Allegorists, 
Arius Didymus, Hippolytus, Physicorum 
Opiniones, Physikén Doxai, ps.Galen, 
ps.Plutarch, Qusta ibn Liga, Stobaeus, 
Theodoret, Vetusta Placita) 
numbering/ordering/restoring of Aétian 

lemmata _ 5, 8, 28, 30n29, 32, 112, 114, 
127, 177nU, 183n29, 184, 184n29, 185n33, 
186, 186n40, 194, 196, 201, 202, 204-206, 
209-211, 235, 238, 248, 252, 254, 258, 259, 
260, 262-267, 325n61 
ondoxography 474, 478 
onfraud 29 
on meteorological handbook 316 
reconstruction of Aétius 1, 2, 4, 17-18, 
18n4, 22-23, 25, 28, 34, 36, 47, 50, 213, 
221, 226-227, 230, 244, 252, 252n108, 287 
reconstruction of tradition from Theo- 
phrastus 248, 309 
Diogenes Laértius 7, 9, 65, 66n32, 68, 69, 
70N43, 78, 81, 89, 93, 98, 188, 227N9, 323, 
400, 404, 434, 436, 437, 438-445, 448 
division see diaeresis 

doctors see physicians 

dogmatist 461 

double columns see tabular format 

doxa(i) 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 99, 187, 228, 229, 231, 233, 

235, passim (see also name-label(s); 
placita, problem(s), quaestio infinita, 
Theophrastus, thesis) 
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of the philosophers 187, 188, 227 
DoxographiGraeci 1,5, 6, 18, 18n2, 53, 55, 65, 
103, 131, 132, 137, 145) 175, 199, 226, 348, 
384, 404, 436 (see also Diels) 
doxographical material 7, 9, 10, 19, 65, 316, 
377) 404, 413, 473; 476, 479, 485, 486, 487 
doxographical text(s) 302, 303, 304, 305- 
307, 345, 369, 399, 404, 406, 411, 413, 
477-479 
doxographical tradition 1, 7, 10, 42-43, 
54, 110, 103-128, 1315, 140, 154, 208, 
215, 221-223, 230, 260, 280, 282, 
304, 383, 388, 396-399, 403-405, 
409n9g8, 412, 414, 435, 447, 477, 484, 
486 
stemma 154 
doxography, passim (see also Aétius, Arius 
Didymus, Diels, doxai, Doxographi 
Graeci, Epicurus, placita, Placita, sect(s), 
Stobaeus) 
distinguished from bios 
213 
downside of 10, 473-502 
ethical 18n4, 54, 60-64, 72, 76, 77, 78-94, 
94-100, 188n45 
Hellenistic terminology 
inGalen 10 
doxographical schemas 
469 
medical 68n37, 300, 309, 328 
physical 18n4, 54, 63-65, 94-100, 188n45, 
and passim 
Stoic 9-10, 433-435, 436-437, 438, 443, 
447, (see also Arius Didymus) 
survival of doxographical works _7, 24, 65, 
67, 190, 190-1915 4, 340 
transmission 7, 108, 109-110, 145, 286, 316, 
397, 436 
two senses of (broad/narrow) 
types of 5, 53, 188, 474-476 
uses of 476-480 
dualism/dualist 239n55, 256, 259, 266, 267 


20n6, 41, 47, 187, 


122, 229 


454, 462, 466, 


474-479 


Eleatic(s) 
231-232, 231N21, 233, 235, 235N45, 240, 
2.45, 246, 251, 258, 262, 263 (see also 
sect(s), succession(s)) 

Elter, A. 165n41, 207, 211. 213, 248n89, 254n11, 
255, 257N120, 257122, 258 


178, 200, 204, 207, 217, 222, 230, 
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Empedocles 299, 327, 328, 333, 336, 337 
unique philosophical path 336 
Epicureanism 
missing in Arius Didymus 55, 73-74, 77 
rival of Stoicism 73, 74.155, 331, 338, 353) 
445-446 
Epicurus 266, 299, 327, 328, 333, 377-431 
complete doxai 418-427 
Diels on Letter to Pythocles 404-406 
meteorology 403, 406, 409-411 
multiple explanations/posssibilities 9, 
382, 393, 396, 398, 400-402, 404-405, 
412-414 
position in Placita 9, 379-403, 413-414 
psychology 411-412 
study of Aristotle 404, 415 
study/use of Theophrastus 
409-410, 413 
terminology 400, 400n67, 413 
using Placita collections 9, 403-413, 414— 
415 
epitome/epitomization/enttopy /enttopat/ 
Epitomé 46, 46n47, 48, 82, 91, 145, 191, 
241 
meaning of 65, 66, 67, 68, 68n37, 69, 
69n38, 88, 89, 232n23 
of Aristotle’s Meteorology 316, 382 
Arius Didymus 45, 49, 56, 59, 64, 65, 
65n30, 66, 66n30, 67, 92, 98, 99, 436, 
437 
Epicurus 68, 395, 403, 412 
ps.Galen 5, 7, 132, 135,174, 292n8 
ps.Plutarch 5, 7, 24, 41, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 
105, 106, 109, 119, 174, 175, 178, 179, 190, 
195 
Erasistratus 
Eudemus 
Eudorus 
Eudoxus 


9, 404-405, 


59, 328, 356, 462 
481 
61, 92 
356 
Eunapius 31 
Eusebius 18, 26, 33 
and Arius Didymus 4, 5, 18-19, 22, 29, 35, 
43) 44) 47, 55) 56, 57, 62-64, 66-70, 74, 
77) 96, 78-79; 99; 434, 436 
and Porphyry 34n36, 43, 44, 47 
and ps.Plutarch 4, 6, 18, 20, 25, 26, 43, 44, 
47, 111, 117, 133, 176, 382 
skipped Placita chapters 
179 (twice), 238 


4, 28, 29, 178, 
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source of Theodoret 20, 21, 22, 2213, 
23, 26, 28, 30-31, 33, 34, 35» 37-38, 39) 
39N41, 40-42, 43, 49, 176, 214, 215 

sources of 161 


fictional/fiction see succession 
figures, list of 7 


florilegia/florilegium 156, 159-162, 159m8, 
211, 255 
Stobaeus 286, 290, 291 


Frede, M. see historiography, Theodoret 


Gaisford, T. 158ng, 159, 15912, 170, 170n52, 
171, 171N54 

10, 238, 453-472 (see also ps.Galen, 
Nicolaus, thesis) 
and Plato 454, 457-458, 460, 461-463, 


Galen 


464-466, 469 
Latin translations of 133-135 
on Chrysippus 463-465, 467 


on diaeresis/division 10, 454, 458n23, 
459, 462-468, 468n51, 469 

on division of the problem 467 

ondiaphonia 458n23 

on hégemonikon 458, 462, 463-464, 465 

on religious issues 459-462 

on Posidonius 466, 467 

453, 456, 462-463, 466-467 

on theoretical issues 10, 455-456 

454-459 

use of doxographies 10, 466, 468, 469 


on soul 


on useless issues 


hairesis (aipectc) see Sect(s) 
handbook(s) 48, 60, 98, 296 
doxographical 319n47 
handbook literature 18n4, 94, 395 
meteorological (see also compendium; 
epitome) 316 
Stoic 435 
Heeren, A.H.L. 56, 65,170, 170N47, 170N52, 171 
hégemonikon, yYEpovixev 426, 449, 450 (see 
also Galen) 
of cosmos 97, 166, 385n23 
of soul, seat of 4545, 179, 300, 387, 424, 
426, 458, 462-464, 466, 483-484 
Heraclitus of Ephesus 300, 327, 328, 333, 
338, 339, 357) 381, 441-442, 449 
and Hippasus 7-8 183, 197-200, 202-203, 
205, 205n16, 209, 21021, 211-213, 215— 
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217, 220, 222, 223n36, 229-230, 236, 238, 
243, 247-250, 247N85, 260, 264-267, 


272-273 

Heraclitus the Allegorist 259 (see also 
Allegories) 

Herophilus 352n59, 357, 462 

Hippasus 357 (see also Heraclitus) 

Hippias 478 

Hippobotus 69 

Hippolytus 65, 66n32, 227n9, 232, 383 

Dielson 227n9, 408n95 


Historia philosopha/History of Philoso- 
phylpirdocogos tatopia 3, 5, 6, 21, 31, 33, 
41, 43, 47, 130-136, 136n30, 137, 138, 148, 
226nz (see also biography, Nicolaus of 
Rhegium, Porphyry) 
stemmacodicum 153 
hypographé (snoypagy) 82, 90, gon83, 91 
(see also definition) 


Iamblichus 303 
issue, general see thesis 
Kienle,W. von 226n2, 227n9, 229n14 
Lamprias catalogue 
laudationes 
tion(s)) 

Longinus 29, 2927, 30, 34-35, 43 
Lucretius 406 

close to doxography 398-400, 410, 413 

fundamentalist 400n64 

on meteorology 409, 413 
Lyceum see Peripatos 


25, 45-46, 48 
62, 82, 98 (see also quota- 


manual(s) see handbook(s) 
medicine 10, 32559, 334, 453, 454, 469 (see 
also doctors, Meno, physician(s)) 
dogmatist 461 
Meineke, A. 184, 55, 552, 159, 393 
Meineke-Diels hypothesis 70-71 
Melissus 23121, 233N34, 234-235, 240, 246, 
249-251 
Meno/ Menoneia, so-called 68n37, 309 
metaphysical/metaphysics 308, 325, 335 
Eleatic 233, 258 
omitted 231n21 
Meteorology see Aristotle, Epicurus, Theo- 
phrastus 
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meteorology 328, 334, 341, 385, 403, 437 (see 
also Epicurus, Lucretius) 

Metrodorus of Chios 234-235, 237, 240, 246, 
253, 261, 262, 266, 299, 327, 328, 327, 358, 
381 

microstructure 79n65, 187n41 

Middle Platonism/Platonist 78 

216, 230, 237, 238n53, 
239N55, 250-251, 256, 266, 439 

multiple causation/possibility/solution(s) see 

Epicurus 


monism/monist 


name-label(s) 252n108, 257, 264, 267, 282, 
284, 378, 380, 386-389 and passim (see 
also chronological) 

Aristotelian 231, 236 

confused/confusing order 

dropped out 185, 382 

in Aristotle 236 

in Eusebius 238n54 

in Stromateis 234, 236 

in Theodoret 186, 186n37, 186n4o, 238, 
239, 23955, 243, 247, 248 

missing in reconstruction of Aétius 
309 

multiple/string of 185-186, 231, 232n28, 
313, 329, 339, 385n24, 386, 387 

Nicolaus of Rhegium — 6, 130-150 
Diels on 6, 130, 131-1321, 132 


310nN35 


298- 


translations of Galen 134 
of ps.Galen 130, 135-150 
better readings 138-148, 149 
manuscripts 132, 133, 134 
Numenius 29, 29n27, 30N31, 35-37, 35n38, 
40, 43-44 
Ocellus 358 


pan, to (t6 7év, ‘the All’ ‘le tout’) 164, 166, 
18533, 220, 23334, 234n36, 234n38, 
235, 235044, 235n46, 237, 244, 246, 
248n86, 252, 253, 254, 254N10, 255, 257, 
258 

chapter ei €v 10 m&v = 209-211 
cosmological sense 20110, 210, 212, 231, 
234, 235, 24163, 246, 249-267, 457, 

482 
Ev xai mév/Ev 76 Mav 166, 197, 1983, 
201N10, 202, 203, 204, 206, 208, 210n23, 
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211-212, 232, 247n85, 248, 249-251, 
251N105, 257 
phantom chapter 211-213, 255-256 
question of 197-198, 198m1, 199n4, 201m10, 
202-204, 206-214, 216n32, 218-222 
Panaetius 69, 73, 75, 95 (see also mpi 
alpecewv) 
Parmenides 245-246, 299, 327, 328, 333, 358, 
381 
patronymic and/orethnicon 176, 209, 209- 
210N21, 228, 234, 236, 240, 243, 246-248, 
256-257, 257N120, 257N121, 257n122, 262, 
380 
perception see sense-perception 
Peripatetic(s)/Peripatos/Lyceum 8, 45, 77, 
92, 188, 299, 316, 328, 330, 331, 358, 
415, 434, 442 (see also Aristotle, Arius 
Didymus, Theophrastus, Xenarchus) 
commentators 
dialectic, methodology 404, 415, 489 
ethics 55, 59, 64, 66, 77n60, 78, 89, 92, 
188n45 
favoured in Placita 330 
philosophy 54, 6015, 325, 325n60, 331, 
331n67, 404 
physics 63, 92 
source/tradition 8, 92, 216, 217, 239, 247, 
264, 409ng9 
terminology 251 
Philodemus 398, 445, 445n30 
philosophers, total of 
7th-ist cent. BCE 
philosophy 
division of 325, 434 
historiography of, and passim 
Fredeon 475-479 
Physical Tenets see Physikai doxai 
physical/physics see philosophy, placita, 
question(s) 
physicians 1, 190, 325n59, 328, 339, 358, 378, 
385, 4154, 455, 458, 458n23, 462, 464, 
466-—467n45 (see also medicine) 
Physicorum opiniones/Tenets of the Physicists 
227N9, 232 n23 
Physikai doxai/Physical Tenets/Physical 
Opinions/pvomat Sofi 231-232n23, 326, 
400n65, 404 ( see also Theophrastus) 
pithanon (m\8av6v / plausible) see Aca- 
demic(s) 


304-309 


524 
pinax 160, 161, 162, 167 (see also chapter 
heading(s)) 
Placita (see also Aétius, Ps.Plutarch, Stobaeus, 
statistical exploration, Theodoret, sceptic) 
1, 2, 18, 31 
fuller version 468 
linguistic character/style/vocabulary 8 
49, 280, 302, 316, 319-320, 323, 369, 
412 
longer version 4, 17-19, 23-24, 31-32, 49, 
180 
beyond doubt 51 
phantom chapter 211-213, 255-256 
significance for/perspective on history of 
philosophy 2, 8, 175, 280, 282, 309, 
310-319, 323-336, 476-480 
single author 1, 7, 190-191 
versions known to Theodoret 
two versions 23, 45-51 
placita, passim (see also archai, doxai, 
epitome, Placita, thesis) 
compromise view(s) 330, 390, 392, 465, 
467n48, 468n51, 475 
on archai/principles 8 
249, 262 
onsoul 27-28, 31, 4545, 179, 183-185, 
183-184n29, 188-189, 230n19, 248n88, 
256, 256n118, 300, 309, 330, 333, 385, 
387-388, 393, 398-399, 415nu, 424, 
426-427, 441, 443, 449-451, 460n29, 
462-468, 480 
physical 232n23, 341, 400n65, 444, 467 
Plato 31, 107, 201nn1, 286, 300, 302, 304, 312, 
327, 328, 333, 336, 339, 353, 357, 358, 
360, 381, 393, 393144, (see also Arius 
Didymus, Galen) 
Platonic tradition 37, 38, 40 
Timaeus 10 
Plotinus 29n27, 33-34, 37-38, 40 
pluralism/pluralist 230, 237, 250n102 
Plutarch of Chaeronea 4, 18, 21, 25, 48-51 
Porphyry 4, 18-19, 20-21n6, 24-27, 29n27, 
31-40, 42-44, 48-49 (see Historia 
philosopha) 
On the Soulagainst Boethus 32-34 
Posidonius 77, 115-118, 339, 359, 435) 443, 
444, 445 (see also Galen) 
and the Timaeus 74n55, 76n60 
principle(s) see archai 


20-24 


177-178nu, 225, 
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problem(s) 67-68, 122, 176n3, 308, 318, 404 
(see also question(s), thesis) 
Aristotelian example 457n20 
proposition(s) 456, 459 
ps.Andronicus 94 
ps.Archytas 195 


ps.Galen (see also epitome, Historia philo- 
sopha, Nicolaus of Rhegium) 
Dielson 6,130 


edition(s) 6, 130-150 
manuscripts 131-136, 137, 138, 141, 148— 
149, 388n32 
stemma of ms tradition 153 
psJustin 133 


ps.Plutarch, Placita 2, 6, and passim (see 
also book title(s), epitome, Placita, 
Qusta ibn Luqa) 


Diels on 18, 21-23, 26, 105, 175, 226 
edition(s) 5, 21, 137, 145, 146, 146n6a, 147, 
177 


manuscript(s)/tradition of 5, 6, 21, 45, 46, 
47, 109, 110, 111, 117, 118, 130, 131N5, 133, 
138, 140, 176 
ps.Plutarch, Stromateis/Stromata 8, 41, 178n, 
199N4, 214-217, 219, 222, 225, 228, 232— 
235, 239-240, 242, 246, 258, 261, 262, 


382 
Diels on 178nu, 227n9 
Pythagoras 70, 238-239, 238n54, 23955, 


239N56, 243, 256, 266, 299, 327, 328, 333, 
336, 338, 353, 359, 381, 388, 434 (see also 
Aristotle) 


quaestio infinita 378 (see also question(s), 


thesis) 
Quellenforschung 51, 62 
question(s) 9, 29n27, 33, 178nu1 (see also 


problem, thesis) 

division of (Galen) 467, 469 

ethical 60n15, 61, 78, 80-82, 85-87, 89— 
90, 93, 99-100, 176n3, 332n69, 467 

physical 122, 176n3, 195, 209, 210, 212, 213, 
221, 222, 247N81, 282, 305, 308, 330, 331, 
332n69, 335, 341-342, 344, 377, 380, 382, 
388, 392, 39450, 398, 400, 406, 412, 
455) 455N12, 456-458, 456n15, 462-463, 
466, 469 

question-types 


in Aristotle 404 
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quotation(s), quote 5, 26, 28, 29, 29n27, 
31N37, 35) 41, 42, 96, 108, 114, 18-120, 
128, 176, 194, 195, 259, 286, 386, 394, 473, 
476 
none inEpicurus 403 
replacement of Aétian doxai with quotes 


from Plato and Arius Didymus 286, 
353 

verbatim 26, 188n45, 231, 235n44, 240n57, 
382, 463 


Qusta ibn Luga 3, 5, 6, 21, 108, 0-10, 117, 
131N5, 133-134, 136-138, 143-150, 382 
Dielson 137 
rainbow(s) 316, 411 
regent/ruling part see hégemonikon 
rhetoric, rhetoricians 88, 189, 190, 243, 440, 
443; 444, 446, 463, 489 
arguments 465 
Rose, V. 103, 104-105 


sceptic/sceptical/scepticism (see also 
Academy; Carneades; Sextus Empiricus) 
Academic 331, 459n24 
of Cicero 461 
relation of Placitato 318-319, 319n47 
scholia, scholium 


onEpicurus 396, 397, 399, 407-408, 411— 
412 
on Homer 240n57, 259n128, 260 


school(s) 18, 61, 68, 72, 107, 236, 302n21, 


307N27, 327, 328, 332, 337) 340, 378, 
381, 386, 393, 389, 454 (see also Sect(s); 


succession(s)) 
Academics 331 
Peripatetic 65, 77, 92, 300, 316, 330, 415 


Platonist 77 
postsocratic 69 
rivalry 72, 73, 333, 338, 454, 458, 475, 
Stoic 9, 60n15, 72, 77, 83, 92, 93, 96 99, 
100, 304, 316, 332, 433-452 
Scripture(s) 42,159, 229n13, 241n60, 242 
Sect(s)/ alpecig 69, 227ng, 22914, 454, 458 
(see also school(s), succession(s)) 
On Sects/Tlept aipécewv 5, 55, 59, 65, 67, 
68, 69, 73, 92 (see also Panaetius) 
natureof 61n18, 69, 73-74, 97n98, 99 
sense-perception 331, 385, 387, 388, 392, 399, 
401, 403, 433, 435, 449 sententia, 73 
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Sextus Empiricus 76n59, 82n70, 88n8o, 195, 
239n56, 260, 260n131, 319n47, 319n48, 
436 

skeptic see sceptic 

Socrates 33, 41, 67, 18, 251N103, 313, 359, 
456-457, 460-461 


sorites 245, 245n75 
statistical exploration of Placita 8 (see also 
philosophers) 
column(s) 290, 308, 314, 329, 335) 347—- 
348, 353, 370 
dates 313 
ellipsis 319-323 
focused on the past 323-327, 340 
history vs. dialectic 310-319 
missing chapters 284 


missing doxai/lemmata 8, 283, 284, 285, 
287, 288-294, 299-300, 344, 363-364, 
365, 366, 382 
total of 295, 369 

missing name-labels 8, 298-304 

multiple witnesses 284-288, 288-296 

(no) missing definitions 194, 295-297, 
344 

updating 324, 326, 330, 341, 448 

stemma, stemmatics 131, 132, 135, 153, 

154, 155, 259n126, 260n131 (see also 
archetype, doxographical tradition, 
Ps.Galen, tree diagram) 

Stobaeus 1, 2, 4,5, 6, 7, and passim (see also 
anthology, Aétius, Arius Didymus, 
coalesce) 

Diels on 18, 175, 226 

Doxography A 60-62, 65, 67, 94 

DoxographyB 67, 86, 88, 92 

DoxographyC 67, 68, 92 

edition 6, 156-172 

lost chapter(s) 295, 382, 386 

manuscripts 13320, 156-172, 255 

Stoic(s)/Stoicism 30, 53-100, (see also Arius 
Didymus, school(s), succession(s)) 

rival of Epicureanism 73, 74N55, 331, 338, 
353» 445-446 

ethics 5,53 

physics 5, 9-10, 53 

psychology 10 

theology 10 

terminology 59, 60n15, 78—79n60, 99, 
440, 440m13 
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Strato 107, 299, 300, 327, 328, 330, 331, 333, 
336, 337, 339, 360, 381 
style see placita 
succession(s), Siadoyai/Siddoyxo¢ 
215, 236-237, 239055, 310, 359 
Anaximander in 230, 237 
Eleatic 230, 236, 239N55, 242, 243, 246, 
249, 252, 262, 267, 272 
Ionic 239N55, 239N55, 242, 243, 243n67, 
255, 2570122, 258, 260, 264, 266 
Italic/Pythagorean 239, 239N55, 242, 243, 
264, 267 
fictional in Eusebius 
239055 
Metrodorusin 237, 266 
Successions literature /list 


178nll, 214— 


238n54, 239, 


69, 215, 215n29, 
226n2, 227N9g, 229, 229M14, 230, 243 

synoptic edition/tabular format 2, 18n2, 74— 
75, 106, 114, 108, 161, 175, 183n29, 187, 227, 
227NQ, 229, 238, 241n62, 244, 259, 260, 
261, 263-264, 265, 379 

Syriac Meteorology see Theophrastus 


tables, list of 7 
tabular format see synoptic edition 
terminology 393, 407, 410, 413 
Cicero’s 448 
Epicurean 400, 401n71 
Frede’s 475 
Hellenistic 122, 229 
Peripatetic 251 
Stoic 59, 60n15, 76—77n6o, 99, 440, 
44on3 
Zeno’s 441, 446, 448 
Thales 10, 11n12, 266, 299, 300, 312, 327, 328, 
333, 339, 357) 360, 381, 388, 474, 477, 478, 
480-485, 486, 487-502 
Theodoret 1, 2, 4,18, and passim (see also 
Aétius, book title(s), Diels, Placita) 
chronology in 225, 242, 243, 244 
Dielson 4,7, 17-19, 20-26, 28, 34, 36, 49, 
175) 213, 222, 225, 226, 227 
on lists in Theodoret 204-206, 213, 
226, 227-230, 244, 247 
doubted 5-6, 21-22 
excerpted only part of Aétius 
181-184 


177-180, 


Frede on 6, 21-22, 27, 32, 39, 176n3, 177n8, 
180, 183n29, 187n43 
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Lebedev on _ 6, 21—22, 27, 29, 32, 33, 35038, 
36 

making abstracts 31n32, 176, 177, 178nu1, 
179, 184, 185, 186n37, 226, 238, 244, 251, 


256 

manuscripts 262 

onPlato 28n26, 42-43 

quasi-chapters 177, 178, 179, 180, 186, 187, 
189 

quasi-heading 179 

reliability 21, 25, 28, 49, 50 


sources of 7, 8, 26-33, 196-223 
vindicated 6,19, 180-187, 193 
Theophrastus 199, 230, 360, 479, and passim 

(see also Aristotle; diaeresis) 

chronology in 201 

cited in Placita 325-326, 330, 360, 408 

diaeresis/ division of principles (in Physics 
or Physikai Doxai?) 
207-209, 222-223, 231-234, 231n23, 
232N27, 234, 236-237, 239, 249-251, 
254 

Diels on 


200-201, 201n11, 


199, 199n3, 200ng, 221-222, 
227NQ, 230, 231N23, 232, 232n27, 237, 
240, 247-248, 404 

influence on Placita 331 

Metarsiologika/Metarsiology/Syriac 
Meteorology 405, 409-41, 413 

on Hippasus and Heraclitus 7, 197, 199- 
202, 199N4, 209-210, 222, 247-248, 
264 

Physikai doxai, Puomat d6&at/Physical 


Tenets 68n37, 227n29, 326, 400n65, 
404 
used by Epicurus 9, 404-415 


thesis /Géc1c/issue (see also placita, problem, 
quaestio infinita, question(s)) 68n37, 
8,117, 177, 179, 233034, 339, 392, 438, 
455n12, 456n18, 457, 45720, 458, 
458n23, 460n29, 462, 466 
domain of the philosophers 110 


ethical 82, 88 

medical 68n37 

physical 177, 179, 195, 228n12, 341-342, 
45618, 457, 458, 460n29, 462, 466-467, 
468, 478 

religious (Galen) 459-462 

undecided (Galen) 458 

useless (Galen) 454-460, 469 
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title(s) see book title(s), chapter heading(s) 

topic(s) see question(s), thesis 

topoi/topos 80 

tout, le, see pan, to 

tree diagram 31614, 342, 344, 372, 373 

triad(s) 24-25, 33, 37, 38, 43, 47, 187, 189, 
189n47 


Usener, H. 200, 201nu, 215n29, 231n23, 384, 
398, 404, 405 


Varro 306, 405n86 

Vetusta Placita 65, 199, 309, 316, 405n86 (see 
also Diels) 

Vetustissima Placita 309, 405n86, 464 


Wachsmuth’s text of Stobaeus6 55, 79n65, 
85-88, 108, 156-172 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von 
255N113 
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Xenarchus of Seleucia 72, 7250, 330, 360 

Xenocrates 28, 30n28, 30n30, 32, 78n63, 
204N15, 206-207, 211, 212, 220, 221-222, 
225, 242, 252108, 253-254, 253n109, 
254N111, 255-257, 2571120, 257N121, 258, 
260, 262, 263, 265-266, 267, 299, 327, 
328, 337 

Xenophanes 58, 67, 69-70, 185, 229-232, 233, 
235, 237-238, 239, 243, 244-246, 249— 
251-252, 255, 258-261, 262, 263, 264, 
267, 299, 304, 327, 328, 337, 361, 381 

Xenocrates plus Xenophanes 255, 257, 258, 
260-261, 264, 265, 361 

Xenophon 33-34, 42, 116, 456-457, 460-461 


Zeller, E. 198n2, 200ng, 234 
Zeno of Citium 9-10, 70, 80, 84n76, 95, 96, 
97, 300, 327, 339, 361, 433-451 
terminolology 441, 446, 448 
zétémata ((mpata) 378, 472 (see also 
problem(s)) 


